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FOREWORD 


This  1994  edition  of  the  Digest  of  Education.  Statis- 
tics is  the  30th  in  a  series  of  publications  initiated  in 
1962.  (The  Digest  has  been  issued  annually  except 
for  combined  editions  for  the  years  1977-78,  1983- 
84,  and  1985-86.)  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  provide 
a  compilation  of  statistical  information  covering  the 
broad  field  of  American  education  from  kindergarten 
through  graduate  school.  The  Digest  includes  a  se- 
lection of  data  from  many  sources,  both  governmept 
and  private,  and  draws  especially  on  the  results  of 
surveys  and  activities  carried  out  by  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES).  The  publica- 
tion contains  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects  in 
the  field  of  education  statistics,  including  the  number 
of  schools  and  colleges,  teachers,  enrollments,  and 
graduates,  in  addition  to  educational  attainment,  fi- 
nances, federal  funds  for  education,  employment  and 
income  of  graduates,  libraries,  and  international  com- 
parisons of  education.  Supplemental  information  on 
population  trends,  attitudes  on  education,  education 
characteristics  of  the  labor  force,  government  fi- 
nances, and  economic  trends  provides  background 
for  evaluating  education  data. 

The  Digest  is  divided  into  seven  chapters:  "All  Lev- 
els of  Education/'  "Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation," "Postsecondary  Education,"  "Federal  Pro- 
grams for  Education  and  Related  Activities,"  "Out- 
comes of  Education,"  "International  Comparisons  of 
Education,"  and  "Learning  Resources  and  Tech- 
nology." To  qualify  for  inclusion,  material  must  be  na- 
tionwide in  scope  and  of  current  interest  and  value. 
The  introduction  includes  a  brief  overview  of  current 
trends  in  American  education,  which  supplements  the 
tabular  materials  in  chapters  1  through  7.  Information 
on  the  structure  of  the  statistical  tables  is  contained 
in  the  "Guide  to  Tabular  Presentation."  The  "Guide 
to  Sources"  provides  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  surveys 
used  to  generate  the  tabulations  for  the  Digest.  Also, 
a  "Definitions"  section  is  included  to  help  readers  un- 
derstand terms. 


In  addition  to  updating  many  of  the  statistics  that 
have  appeared  in  previous  years,  this  edition  con- 
tains a  substantial  amount  of  new  material,  including: 

•  Preschool  children  attending  center-based  pro- 
grams, table  48; 

•  School  readiness  of  kindergarten  children,  tables 
49  and  50; 

•  Fourth  graders  reading  proficiency  and  characteris- 
tics, by  state,  tables  111  and  114; 

•  High  school  seniors'  reasons  for  taking  mathe- 
matics and  science  courses,  table  139; 

•  Detailed  financial  statistics  of  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  school  districts,  table  88; 

•  Activities  of  high  school  seniors,  tables  145  and 
146; 

•  Number  of  higher  education  institutions  and  enroll- 
ment, by  percent  minority  enrollment,  table  204; 

•  Employment  of  12th  graders,  table  373; 

•  Literacy  skills  of  adults,  table  380; 

•  International  comparisons  of  college  enrollment 
rates,  table  398;  and 

•  Access  and  use  of  home  computers  for  students 
and  adults,  table  410. 

In  the  past,  the  Digest  of  Education  Statistics  has 
proved  to  be  of  interest  and  value  to  education  re- 
searchers and  administrators,  government  officials, 
the  media,  the  business  community,  and  the  general 
public.  We  welcome  comments  and  suggestions  to 
improve  future  editions.  We  trust  that  the  users  of 
this  30th  edition  will  find  it  even  more  valuable  than 
its  predecessors. 

Emerson  J.  Elliott, 
Commissioner 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
September  1994 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  the  fall  of  1994,  about  64.5  million  persons  were 
enrolled  in  American  schools  and  colleges  (table  1). 
About  3.7  million  were  employed  as  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  and  as  college  faculty. 
Other  professional,  administrative,  and  support  staff 
of  educational  institutions  numbered  4.2  million. 
Thus,  about  72  million  people  were  involved,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  providing  or  receiving  formal  edu- 
cation. In  a  nation  with  a  population  of  about  261  mil- 
lion, more  than  1  out  of  every  4  persons  participated 
in  formal  education. 

Elementary/Secondary  Enrollment 

The  enrollment  rate  of  3-  and  4-year  olds  has  not 
changed  significantly  since  the  mid-1980s,  and  the 
enrollment  rates  for  older  elementary  school  age  chil- 
dren have  not  changed  in  many  years  (table  6). 
Thus,  changes  in  elementary  school  enrollment  have 
been  primarily  driven  by  changes  in  the  number  of 
young  people  in  the  population.  Public  school  enroll- 
ment in  kindergarten  through  grade  eight  rose  from 
27.0  million  in  fall  1985  to  an  estimated  31.8  million 
in  fall  1994.  Public  school  enrollment  in  the  upper 
grades  declined  from  12.4  million  in  1985  to  11.3  mil- 
lion in  1990.  After  1990  secondary  school  enrollment 
began  rising,  reaching  an  estimated  12.4  million  in 
fall  1994,  about  the  same  as  1985  (table  3). 

Private  school  enrollment  has  changed  little  over 
the  past  decade,  with  about  1 1  percent  of  all  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  students  attending  private 
schools.  Total  private  school  enrollment  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  level  was  estimated  at  5.6 
million  in  fall  1994  (table  3). 

Projections  of  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  (NCES)  forecast  record  lev*  Is  of  enrollment 
by  the  late  1990s.  It  is  anticipated  that  by  the  year 
1997,  public  school  enrollments  will  surpass  the  pre- 
vious high  set  in  1971  and  will  continue  to  climb  into 
the  next  century.  Public  elementary  school  enroll- 
ment is  expected  to  reach  32.3  million  in  1995  and 
34.4  million  in  2000. (table  3),  Between  fall  1994  and 
fall  2000.  public  elementary  enrollment  is  projected  to 
grow  by  8  percent,  while  public  secondary  school  en- 
rollment is  expected  to  rise  by  12  percent. 

Higher  Education 

College  enrollment  rose  to  a  record  level  of  14.5 
million  in  fall  1992  and  is  expected  to  rise  to  14.7 


million  in  1994.  Despite  decreases  in  the  traditional 
college-age  population,  recent  trends  suggest  that 
totalenrollment  will  remain  relatively  high  because  of 
the  increased  participation  of  older  women  students 
and  a  high  rate  of  college  attendance  for  recent  high 
school  graduates  (table  6).  The  number  of  part-time 
students  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  full-time 
students  (table  169). 

Teachers 

An  estimated  2.9  million  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  will  be  engaged  in  classroom  in- 
struction in  the  fall  of  1994  (table  4).  This  number 
has  risen  in  recent  years,  up  about  13  percent  since 
1985.  The  number  of  public  school  teachers  in  1994 
will  be  about  2.5  million  and  the  number  in  private 
schools  will  be  about  0.4  million.  About  1 .8  million 
teachers  are  expected  to  teach  in  elementary 
schools,  while  about  1.1  million  will  teach  at  the  sec- 
ondary level  (table  4). 

The  number  of  public  school  teachers  has  risen  at 
a  faster  rate  than  the  number  of  students  over  the 
past  10  years,  resulting  in  a  decrease  in  the  pupil/ 
teacher  ratio.  The  lower  pupil/teacher  ratio  reflects 
the  trend  toward  more  specialized  education  pro- 
grams. In  the  fall  of  1993,  there  were  17.3  pupils  per 
public  school  teacher  compared  with  18.4  pupils  per 
teacher  10  years  earlier.  During  the  same  time  pe- 
riod, the  pupil/teacher  ratio  in  private  schools  fell 
from  17.0  to  15.0  (table  64).  Despite  the  historical 
trend  towards  lower  pupil/teacher  ratios,  the  changes 
since  the  late  1980s  have  been  very  small  and  some 
of  the  fluctuations  suggest  an  increase  in  the  pupil/ 
teacher  ratio. 

The  salaries  of  public  school  teachers,  which  lost 
purchasing  power  tc  inflation  during  the  1970s,  rose 
faster  than  the  inflation  rate  in  the  1980s.  The  rising 
salaries  reflect  an  interest  by  state  and  local  edu- 
cation agencies  in  boosting  teacher  salary  schedules 
and,  to  some  extent,  an  increase  in  teachers'  experi- 
ence and  education  levels  (tables  69  and  77).  The 
value  of  teachers'  salaries,  after  adjustment  for  infla- 
tion, rose  about  13  percent  between  1983-84  and 
1993-94.  Virtually  all  this  increase  occurred  during 
the  mid-1980s.  Since  1990-91,  the  average  salary 
for  teachers  actually  fell  slightly  after  adjusting  for  in- 
flation. The  average  salary  for  teachers  in  1993-94 
was  $35,958  (table  77). 
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Public  perception  about  problems  facing  the  local 
public  schools  has  shifted  in  the  past  several  years. 
Between  1986  and  1990,  an  increasing  number  of 
people  believed  that  drug  use  was  a  major  problem, 
but  the  proportion  of  people  with  this  opinion  dropped 
to  16  percent  in  1993.  In  contrast,  the  lack  of  finan- 
cial support  is  now  cited  as  a  major  problem  by  21 
percent  of  the  public.  Fighting,  gangs,  and  violence, 
a  new  category  added  in  1992,  was  cited  by  13  per- 
cent of  the  population  (table  23). 

Student  Performance 

Despite  some  evidence  that  student  achievement 
has  improved,  there  is  still  reason  for  concern.  The 
national  assessment  measures  have  not  shown  a 
consistent  pattern  of  improvement,  especially  for 
upper  level  skills. 

Reading 

Overall,  the  trends  in  reading  achievement  are  en- 
couraging for  many  of  the  country's  13-  and  17-year- 
old  students,  and  some  groups  of  9-year-olds.  How- 
ever, many  of  the  advancements  in  performance  that 
had  been  made  in  earlier  years  among  black  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  among  9-year-olds  and  17-year- 
olds  from  disadvantaged  urban  communities,  have 
not  continued — or  have  reversed.  For  example,  while 
9-year-olds  in  the  bottom  quartile  of  the  distribution 
were  more  proficient  in  1992  than  in  1971,  their  per- 
formance has  not  returned  to  the  higher  level  that 
was  obtained  in  1980.  Those  in  the  middle  two  quar- 
tiles  showed  no  difference  from  the  first  assessment 
and  also  showed  declines  since  1980.  For  13-year- 
olds,  overall  gains  were  seen  only  for  students  in  the 
top  and  middle  of  the  distribution,  while  those  in  the 
low  end  failed  to  maintain  gains  they  had  made  be- 
tween 1971  and  1988.  At  age  17,  middle  and  lower 
end  students  had  proficiencies  higher  in  1992  than  in 
1971,  but  these  proficiencies  were  still  lower  than  in 
1980.  The  average  performance  for  the  top  perform- 
ing students  returned  to  the  1971  level,  reflecting  an 
increase  since  1980  (table  107). 

Mathematics 

Results  from  assessments  of  mathematics  pro- 
ficiency also  indicate  that  students  have  made  some 
improvements  in  their  skill  with  basic  computations. 
However,  performance  of  older  students  on  ad- 
vanced mathematical  operations  has  shown  little  or 
no  improvement.  The  proportion  of  9-year-olds  who 
showed  beginning  skills  and  understanding  rose  from 
70  percent  in  1978  to  81  percent  in  1992.  The  pro- 
portion of  9-year-olds  demonstrating  skill  with  numer- 
ical operations  and  beginning  problem  solving  rose 
from  20  percent  to  28  percent  during  the  same  time 
period  (table  119). 
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At  ages  9  and  13,  significant  improvements  in 
mathematics  proficiency  were  observed  between 
1978  and  1992.  For  17-year-old  students,  perform- 
ance declined  between  1973  and  1982,  but  an  up- 
turn during  the  past  decade  has  returned  perform- 
ance to  the  initial  level.  For  all  ages,  there  were  sig- 
nificant increases  in  average  proficiency  between 
1982  and  1992  (tables  118  and  119). 

A  1992  voluntary  assessment  of  the  states  found 
that  proficiency  varied  widely  among  eighth  graders 
in  the  44  jurisdictions  (41  states,  2  territories,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia)  that  participated  in  the  program 
(tables  120  and  122).  In  1992,  student  performance 
was  significantly  better  than  in  1990  in  18  of  the  ju- 
risdictions participating  in  both  assessments.  No 
state  experienced  a  significant  decline  in  achieve- 
ment. 

Science 

Small  improvements  also  were  registered  in 
science  proficiency  between  school  years  ending  in 
1977  and  1992.  The  proportion  of  9-year-olds  who 
understood  simple  scientific  principles  rose  from  68 
percent  in  1977  to  78  percent  in  1992.  Also,  the  pro- 
portion of  9-year-olds  who  were  able  to  apply  general 
scientific  information  rose.  The  percentage  of  13- 
year-olds  demonstrating  the  ability  to  apply  general 
scientific  information  rose  from  49  to  61  percent  be- 
tween 1977  and  1992,  but  no  improvement  was  reg- 
istered at  the  higher  levels  of  achievement.  No  sig- 
nificant changes  occurred  in  the  overall  achievement 
of  17-year-olds  between  1977  and  1992  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ability  to  analyze  scientific  procedures 
and  data.  At  this  level,  the  percentage  of  17-year-old 
students  who  demonstrated  success  increased  sig- 
nificantly (table  124). 

International  Comparisons 

On  an  international  assessment  of  reading  literacy, 
U.S.  students  scored  in  the  top  performing  group  at 
ages  9  and  14  (tables  395  and  396).  However,  in 
mathematics  and  science  the  results  of  international 
comparisons  are  less  encouraging.  Recent  inter- 
national assessments  of  mathematics  and  science 
have  highlighted  the  relatively  low  level  of  achieve- 
ment of  U.S.  students,  particularly  older  students, 
compared  with  their  peers  in  other  countries  (tables 
387-394).  In  a  1990  science  assessment  that  was 
administered  to  nationally  representative  groups  of  9- 
year-olds  in  10  different  countries,  U.S.  students 
scored  lower  than  Korean  students  but  about  the 
same  as  students  from  Taiwan,  Canada,  Hungary, 
Spain,  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  In  a  mathe- 
matics assessment,  U.S.  9-year-olds  had  averages 
that  were  below  5  of  the  9  other  countries  (tables 
387  and  388).  The  U.S.  13-year-olds  placed  in  the 
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middle  group  of  countries  with  nationally  representa- 
tive science  achievement  data  (table  397).  In  the 
mathematics  assessment  of  13-year-olds,  the  U.S. 
students  were  higher  than  only  1  of  14  countries 
(Jordan)  and  about  the  same  as  Slovenia  and  Spain. 
The  remaining  11  countries  all  had  average  test 
scores  that  were  significantly  higher  than  the  United 
States,  (tables  390  and  393). 

Graduates  and  Degrees 

The  number  of  high  school  graduates  in  1993-94 
totaled  about  2.5  million.  Slightly  less  than  2.3  million 
graduated  from  public  schools  and  less  than  0.3  mil- 
lion graduated  from  private  schools.  The  number  of 
high  school  graduates  has  declined  from  its  peak  in 
1976-77  when  3.2  million  people  earned  their  diplo- 
mas. Although  the  number  of  graduates  has  been 
lower  in  recent  years,  the  ratio  of  high  school  grad- 
uates to  17-year-olds  has  remained  relatively  stable 
for  more  than  two  decades,  declining  slightly  in  the 
1970s  and  increasing  slightly  in  the  1990s  (table  99). 

The  number  of  degrees  conferred  by  institutions  of 
higher  education  is  estimated  to  have  been  at  an  all- 
time  high  during  the  1993-94  academic  year: 
504.000  associate  degrees;  1.165,000  bachelors  de- 
grees; 370.000  masters  degrees;  and  41,300  doc- 
tor's degrees  (table  234). 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  collected  annual 
statistics  on  the  educational  attainment  of  the  popu- 
lation in  terms  of  years  of  school  completed.  These 
data  indicate  that  between  1980  and  1993.  the  pro- 
portion of  the  adult  population  25  years  of  age  and 
over  with  4  years  of  high  school  or  more  rose  from 
69  percent  to  82  percent  and  the  proportion  of  adults 
with  at  least  4  years  of  college  increased  from  17 
percent  to  22  percent.  In  contrast,  the  proportion  of 
young  adults  (25-  to  29-year-olds),  attaining  these 
levels  did  not  change  significantly  over  this  time  pe- 
riod (table  8). 


Expenditures 

Expenditures  for  public  and  private  education,  from 
preprimary  through  graduate  school,  are  estimated  at 
$484  billion  for  1993-94.  The  expenditures  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  are  expected  to  total 
about  $285  billion  for  1993-94,  while  institutions  of 
higher  education  spent  about  $199  billion.  Viewed  in 
another  context,  the  total  expenditures  for  education 
are  expected  to  amount  to  about  7.6  percent  of  the 
gross  domestic  product  in  1993-94,  about  the  same 
percentage  a?  in  the  recent  past  (table  31). 

Summary 

The  statistical  highlights  in  this  section  of  the  re- 
port provide  a  quantitative  description  of  the  current 
American  education  scene.  Clearly,  from  the  large 
number  of  participants,  the  number  of  years  that  peo- 
ple spend  in  school,  and  the  large  sums  expended 
by  educational  institutions,  it  is  evident  that  the 
American  people  have  a  high  regard  for  education. 
Yet,  data  on  student  proficiency  suggest  that  im- 
provements in  recent  years  have  been  limited.  Wide 
variations  in  student  proficiency  from  state  to  state 
and  mediocre  scores  of  American  students  in  inter- 
national assessments  pose  challenges  for  the  future. 

NOTE:  Reader  should  be  aware  of  the  limita- 
tions of  statistics.  These  limitations  vary  with  the 
exact  nature  of  a  particular  survey.  For  example, 
estimates  based  on  a  sample  of  institutions  will  dif- 
fer somewhat  from  the  figures  that  would  have 
been  obtained  if  a  complete  census  had  been 
taken  using  the  same  survey  procedures.  Although 
some  of  the  surveys  conducted  by  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  are  complete,  cen- 
sus-type surveys,  all  surveys  are  subject  to  design, 
reporting,  and  processing  errors  and  errors  due  to 
nonresponse.  More  information  on  survey  meth- 
odologies can  be  found  in  the  "Guide  to  Sources" 
in  the  appendix.  Price  indexes  for  inflation  adjust- 
ments can  be  found  in  table  38. 
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All  Levels  of  Education 

This  chapter  provides  a  broad  overview  of  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States.  It  brings  together  material 
from  preprimary,  elementary,  secondary,  and  post- 
secondary  education  and  from  the  general  population 
to  present  a  composite  picture  of  the  American  edu- 
cational system.  Tables  illustrate  the  total  number  of 
persons  enrolled  in  school,  the  number  of  teachers, 
the  number  of  schools,  and  total  expenditures  for 
education  at  all  levels.  This  chapter  also  includes 
statistics  on  education-related  topics  such  as  edu- 
cation attainment,  family  characteristics,  population, 
and  opinions  about  schools.  Economic  indicators  and 
price  indexes  have  been  added  to  assist  researchers 
in  preparing  comparative  analyses. 

Figure  1  shows  the  structure  of  education  in  the 
United  States.  It  presents  the  three  levels  of  edu- 
cation (elementary,  secondary,  and  postsecondary) 
and  gives  the  approximate  age-range  of  persons  at 
each  level.  Pupils  ordinarily  spend  from  6  to  8  years 
in  the  elementary  grades,  which  may  be  preceded  by 
1  or  2  years  in  nursery  school  and  kindergarten.  The 
elementary  school  program  is  followed  by  a  4-  to  6- 
year  program  in  secondary  school.  Pupils  normally 
complete  the  entire  program  through  grade  12  by 
age  17  or  18. 

High  school  graduates  who  decide  to  continue 
their  education  may  enter  a  technical  or  vocational 
institution,  a  2-year  college,  or  a  4-year  college  or 
university.  A  2-year  college  normally  offers  the  first  2 
years  of  a  standard  4-year  college  curriculum  and  a 
selection  of  terminal-vocational  programs.  Academic 
courses  completed  at  a  2-year  college  are  usually 
transferable  for  credit  at  a  4-year  college  or  univer- 
sity. A  technical  or  vocational  institution  offers  post- 
secondary  technical  training  leading  to  a  specific  ca- 
reer. 

An  associate  degree  requires  at  least  2  years  of 
college-level  work,  and  a  bachelor's  degree  normally 
can  De  earned  in  4  years.  At  least  1  year  beyond  the 
bachelor's  is  necessary  for  a  master's  degree,  while 
a  doctor's  degree  usually  requires  a  minimum  of  3  or 
4  years  beyond  the  bachelor's.  Professional  schools 
differ  widely  in  admission  requirements  and  in  pro- 
gram length.  Medical  students,  for  example,  gen- 
erally complete  a  4-year  program  of  premedical  stud- 
ies at  a  college  or  university  before  they  can  enter 
the  4-year  program  at  a  medical  school.  Law  pro- 


grams normally  require  3  years  of  coursework  be- 
yond the  bachelor's  degree  level. 

Many  of  the  statistics  in  this  chapter  are  derived 
from  the  statistical  activities  of  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics.  In  addition,  substantial  con- 
tributions have  been  drawn  from  the  work  of  other 
groups,  both  government  and  nongovernment,  as 
shown  in  the  source  notes  of  the  appropriate  tables. 
Information  on  survey  methodologies  is  in  the  "Guide 
to  Sources"  in  the  appendix  and  in  the  publications 
cited  in  the  source  notes. 

Enrollment,  Teachers,  and  Schools 

Enrollment  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
grew  rapidly  during  the  1950s  and  1960s  and  peaked 
in  1971  (table  3).  This  enrollment  rise  was  caused  by 
what  is  known  as  the  "baby  boom,"  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  births  following  World  War  II.  From  1971  to 
1984,  total  elementary  and  secondary  school  enroll- 
ment decreased  every  year,  reflecting  the  decline  in 
the  school-age  population  over  that  period.  After 
these  years  of  decline,  enrollment  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  showed  a  small  increase  in  the 
fall  of  1985  (table  3). 

Public  school  enrollment  in  kindergarten  through 
grade  eight  rose  from  27.0  million  in  fall  1985  to  an 
estimated  31.8  million  in  fall  1994.  Enrollment  in  the 
upper  grades  declined  from  12.4  million  to  an  esti- 
mated 11.3  million  in  1990,  before  showing  increases 
in  the  early  1990s.  The  net  result  of  these  trends 
was  an  overall  increase  in  both  the  secondary  and 
elementary  levels. 

The  increase  from  1985  to  1994  was  concentrated 
in  the  elementary  grades,  but  this  pattern  is  expected 
to  change.  Between  fall  1994  and  fall  2000,  public  el- 
ementary enrollment  is  projected  to  grow  by  8  per- 
cent, while  public  secondary  school  enrollment  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  by  12  percent.  The  growing  numbers 
of  young  pupils  that  have  been  filling  the  elementary 
schools  will  cause  increases  at  the  secondary  school 
level  during  the  mid-1990s.  Moreover,  by  1997,  pub- 
lic school  enrollment  is  projected  to  surpass  the  pre- 
vious high  set  in  1971  and  is  expected  to  continue 
to  increase  into  the  next  century. 

The  proportion  of  students  in  private  schools  and 
colleges  has  changed  little  over  the  past  10  years. 
During  that  time,  approximately  11  percent  of  all  ele- 
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mentary  and  secondary  students  and  about  22  per- 
cent of  college  students  attended  private  schools.  In 
1994,  about  5.6  million  students  were  enrolled  in  pri- 
vate schools  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels 
and  3.2  million  students  in  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation (table  3). 

Attendance  rates  among  3-  and  4-year-olds  rose 
slightly  from  38  percent  in  1983  to  40  percent  in 
1993.  but  rates  for  5-  to  17-year-olds  have  remained 
relatively  steady  over  the  past  10  years.  The  propor- 
tion of  18-  and  19-year-olds  attending  high  school  or 
college  rose  rapidly  from  50  percent  in  1983  to  62 
percent  in  1993  (table  6). 

College  enrollment  rose  to  a  record  level  of  14.5 
million  in  fall  1992,  and  estimates  indicate  that  enroll- 
ment rose  slightly  in  1993  and  1994.  Total  college 
enrollment  is  expected  to  remain  steady  during  the 
mid-1990s,  despite  decreases  in  the  traditional  col- 
lege-age population  (table  2).  The  stability  is  partly 
the  result  of  a  larger  proportion  of  20-  to  24-year-olds 
enrolling  in  postsecondary  education.  This  proportion 
rose  from  23  percent  in  1983  to  31  percent  in  1993 
(table  6).  College  enrollment  is  expected  to  rise  dur- 
ing the  late  1990s  as  increasing  numbers  of  high 
school  students  pursue  higher  education. 

Americans  have  become  more  educated.  In  1993, 
82  percent  of  the  population  25  years  old  and  over 
had  completed  high  school  and  22  percent  had  com- 
pleted 4  or  more  years  of  college.  This  represents  an 
increase  from  1980,  when  69  percent  had  completed 
high  school  and  17  percent  had  4  years  of  college 
(table  ?)•  In  1993,  about  5  percent  of  persons  25 
years  oid  or  over  held  a  master's  degree.  1  percent 


held  a  professional  degree  (e.g.,  medicine  or  law), 
and  1  percent  held  a  doctor's  degree  (table  9). 

An  estimated  2.9  million  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  were  engaged  in  classroom  instruc- 
tion in  the  fall  of  1994  (table  4).  This  number  has 
risen  about  13  percent  since  1985.  The  number  of 
public  school  teachers  in  1994  was  about  2.5  million 
and  the  number  in  private  schools  was  estimated  at 
0.4  million.  About  1.8  million  teachers  were  teaching 
in  elementary  schools,  while  about  1.1  million  were 
employed  at  the  secondary  level  (table  4). 

Expenditures 

Education  expenditures  rose  to  an  estimated  high 
of  $484  billion  in  the  1993-94  school  year.  Elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  spent  about  59  percent 
of  this  total,  and  colleges  and  universities  accounted 
for  the  remaining  41  percent.  An  estimated  7.6  per- 
cent of  the  gross  domestic  product  was  spent  by  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  colleges  and 
universities  in  1993-94  (table  31). 

The  proportion  of  total  state  and  local  government 
funds  spent  on  education  declined  during  the  1980s, 
at  least  partly  as  a  result  of  the  drop  in  elementary 
and  secondary  enrollment  and  the  expansion  of  other 
governmental  services.  During  this  same  time  period, 
the  proportion  of  federal  funds  spent  on  education 
rose.  Of  the  1991  state  and  local  funds  spent  on 
education,  about  70  percent  went  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  25  percent  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  4  percent  to  other  education  programs 
(table  35). 
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Figure  1.— The  structure  of  education  in  the  United  States 
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NOTE— Adult  education  programs,  while  not  separately  delineated  above,  may  provide  instruction  at  the  elementary,  secondary,  or  higher 
education  level.  Chart  reflects  typical  patterns  of  progression  rather  than  all  possible  variations. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
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Figure  2.-Enrollment  and  total  expenditures  in  current  and  constant  dollars, 
by  level  of  education:  1960-61  to  1993-94 
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SOURCE.  U.S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Statistics  of  State  School  Systems: 
Statistics  of  Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Systems;  Statistics  of  Nonpublic  Secondary  School  Systems; 
Statistics  of  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools.  Revenues  and  Expenditures  for  Public  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education.  Fall  Enrollment  in  Institutions  of  Higher  Education.  Financial  Statistics  of  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education.  Common  Core  of  Data  surveys;  and  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  surveys. 
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Figure  3.-Years  of  school  completed  by  persons  25  years  old  and  over: 

1940  to  1993 
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SOURCE  U.S  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1960  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  1 ,  part  1 ;  and  Current 
Population  Reports.  Series  P-20;  and  Current  Population  Survey,  unpublished  data. 


Figure  4,-Years  of  school  completed  by  persons  25  to  29  years  of  age: 

1940  to  1993 
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Figure  5.-Highest  degree  earned  by  persons  25  years  old  and  older: 

Spring  1990 


High  school  graduate.  35.8% 


high  school  graduate.  21.0% 


Doctor's.  0.7% 
Professional.  1 .3% 


Master's.  4.8% 


Some  college,  no  degree.  15.8%     "^M^^M      ^^^^  Bachelor's.  13.4% 

Vocational-technical,  2.9%      Associate.  4.3% 
Total  persons  age  25  and  over  =  157.4  million 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-70 
No.  32.  "Whats  It  Worth?  Educational  Background  and  Economic  Status:  Spnngi990.'" 


Figure  6.-ltems  most  frequently  cited  by  the  public  as  a  major  problem 
facing  the  local  public  schools:  1980  to  1993 

Percent  citing  problem 


40 


30  - 
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10  - 
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Lack  of  discipline 


Lack  of  financial  support 


i         I         i         I         I  1  1  1  1  1  [  |  |  r- 

1980     1981     1982     1983     1984     1985     1986     1987     1988     1989     1990     1991     1992  1993 

Year 

SOURCE  "The  Annual  Gallup  Poll  of  the  Public  s  Attitudes  Toward  the  Public  Schools."  Phi  Delta  Kappan.  various  years 
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ALL  LEVELS:  ENROLLMENT  11 


Table  1.— Estimated  number  of  participants  in  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  in  higher  education: 

Fall  1994 

(In  millions] 


All  levels 

Elementary  and  secondary  schools  \ 

Institutions  of  higher  education 

Participants 

(elementary. 

and  higher 
education) 

Total 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Public 

Private 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Total    



72.5 

55.1 

49.0 

6.2 

17.3 

13.3 

4.0 

Enrollment 1     

Teachers  and  faculty   

Other  professional,  administrative,  and  support  staff   

i  64.5 
38 
4  2 

49.8 
29 
24 

44.3 
2.6 
22 

5.6 
04 

L  02 

14.7 
'0  8 
1  8 

11.5 
■'0  6 
1  2 

3.2 

.  '03 
05 

*  Includes  enrollments  .n  local  public  school  systems  and  m  most  private  schools  (reli- 
giously attihated  and  nonsectananl  Excludes  subco'legiate  departments  of  institut-ons  of 
mgher  education  residential  schools  for  exceptional  children  and  Federal  schools  Eie- 
meniary and  secondary  mCiudes  most  kindergarten  and  some  nursery  school  enrollment 
Excludes  prepnmary  enrollment  .n  schools  that  do  not  offer  first  grade  or  above  Highe' 
education  comprises  full-time  and  pari -time  students  enrolled  in  degree-Cred't  and 
ncndegree-credit  programs  in  universities,  other  4-year  colleges  and  2-year  colleges 

'  Includes  full-time  and  pan-time  faculty  with  the  rank  of  instructor  or  above 


NOTE  —The  enrollment  figures  include  all  students  m  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  and  universities  However,  the  data  lor  teache»s  and  omer  staH  m 
publ.c  and  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  ate  reported  .n  terms* of  fuit-t^e 
equivalents  The  staff  data  for  institutions  ol  higher  education  mciudc  an  fu.;-i.me  a->d 
pn't  time  professional,  administrative,  and  support  personne!  Because  <fi  rounding  oe- 
ta-is  may  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE  US  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  *o'  Education  Stat.sics 
unpublished  projections  and  estimates  Jr.s  table  was  prepared  Apni  199-1  ) 


Table  2.— Enrollment  in  educational  institutions,  by  level  and  control  of  institution:  Fall  1980  to  fall  2000 

[In  thousands] 


Level  of  instruction  and  type 
of  control 

Fail 
1980 

Fall 
1985 

Fall 
1986 

Fall 
I9b7 

Fall 
1988 

 r 

Fall  I 
1989 

Fall 
1990 

Fall 
1991 

Fall 
19921 

Fall 
1993* 

Pro- 
jected 
fall 
1994 

Pro- 
jected 
fall 
1995 

Pro- 
jected 
fall 
2000 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

AM  levels   

58,305 

57,226 

57,709 

58,254 

58,485 

59,436 

60,267 

61,605 

62,601 

63,424 

64.519 

65,655 

69,374 

Public   

Pnvate   

50.335 
7.971 

48.901 
8.325 

49.467 
8.242 

49.981 
8.273 

50.350 
8.135 

51.121 
8.316 

52.061 
8.20G 

53.356 
8.248 

54.122 
8.478 

54.803 
8.621 

55.754 
8.765 

56.744 
8.911 

60.453 
9.421 

Elementary  and 
secondary  education  1   .  .. 

Public  . 
Private 

46.208 

44.979 

45.205 

45.488 

45.430 

45.898 

46.448 

47.246 

48.109 

48.824 

49.819 

50.709 

54.412 

40.877 
5.331 

39.422 
5.557 

39.753 
d  5.452 

40.008 
5.479 

40.189 
5.241 

40.543 
5.355 

41.217 
5.232 

42,047 
5.199 

42.735 
5.375 

43.353 
5.471 

44.254 
5.565 

45.049 
5.660 

48.345 
6.067 

Grades  K-8'- 

31 .639 

31.229 

31.536 

32.165 

32.537 

33.314 

33.973 

34.580 

35.209 

35.654 

36.170 

36.668 

39  129 

Public  

Private  ... 

27.647 
3.992 

27.034 
4.195 

27.420 
'M.116 

27.933 
4  232 

28.501 
4.036 

29.152 
4.162 

29.878 
4.095 

30.506 
4.074 

30.997 
4.212 

31.374 
4.280 

31.837 
4.333 

32.275 
4.393 

34.441 
4.688 

Grades  9-12 

14.570 

13.750 

13.669 

13.323 

12.893 

12.583 

12.475 

12.666 

12.901 

13.170 

13.649 

14.041 

15.283 

Public 

Private  .... 

13.231 
1.339 

12.388 
1  362 

12.333 
4  1 .336 

12.076 
1.247 

1 1 .687 
1.206 

1 1 .390 
1.193 

11.338 
j  1.137 

11.541 
1.125 

1 1 .738 
1.163 

11.979 
1.191 

12.417 
1.232 

12.774 
1.267 

13.904 
1.379 

H'gher  education" 

Public   

Undergraduate"   

First  professional  . 

Graduate"  

Private  

Undergraduate  ' 

First -professional  . 

Graduate" 

12.097 

12.247 

12.504 

12.767 

13.055 

13  539 

'  <3.819 

14.359 

14.491 

14.600 

14.700 

14  946 

!  15.462 

9.457 
8.442 
114 
901 
2.640 
2  033 
163 
443 

9.479 
8.477 
112 
890 
2.768 
2.120 
162 
486 

9.714 
8.661 
112 
941 
2.790 
2.137 
j  158 
494 

9.973 
8.919 
110 
945 
2.793 
2.128 
158 
50? 

10.161 
9  103 
109 
949 
2.894 
2.213 
158 
522 

10.578 
9.488 
r  13 
978 
2.961 
2.255 
162 
544 

10.845 
9.710 
112 
1.023 
2.974 
2.250 
162 
563 

11.310 
10.148 
111 
1.050 
3.049 
2.291 
169 
589 

1 1 .388 
10.220 
111 
1  057 
3.104 
2.320 
171 
613 

11.450 
10.280 
110 
1.060 
3.150 
2.350 
175 
625 

11.500 
1 0.300 
120 
1. 080 
j  3.200 
2.390 
180 
630 

11.695 
10.487 
111 
1.097 
3  251 
2  414 
175 
662 

12.108 
10.797 
125 
1.186 
3  354 
?.512 
187 
655 

'  Prciim<nary 

•  Based  '>n  Ea-iy  Ushmalos  surveys  for  pubic  and  private  elementary  n'Hi  socondarv 
•v  hno»s 

'Includes  enronmpnis  in  local  public  schr-oi  systems  and  in  moil  private  schools  |rol>- 
g.ousiv  affil.nted  and  nonsectananl  Excludes  si.bcoilegiato  departments  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  residents  schools  for  exceptional  children  and  fedeia'  schools  Ex- 
dudes  Drepnmary  pupils  in  schools  that  do  not  offer  first  grade  or  above 

1  Estimated 

'  includes  kmderqnrten  and  some  nursery  school  rupi's 

•includes  full  time  and  part-time  students  enrolled  in  deq'ee-credil  a'u*  nondopiun- 
fie.iit  programs  m  universities  and  2 -year  and  4-yoa'  colleges 
'  includes  unclassified  students  below  the  baccalaureate  level 


p  Includes  unclassified  postbaccalaiuoate  students 

NCME  -  Higher  education  enrollment  promotions  are  based  on  the  middle  n'temative 
proiecttons  published  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  St.ii«si«-s  Berausr  o«  rnund 
,ng  details  may  not  add  to  totals  Snmo  data  have  hcen  revised  from  p.ev.ous'v  Dub- 
iishpd  figures 

SOURCE  US  Detriment  of  education  Naliona'  Conte'  «0'  tducat<on  Statistics 
Common  Core  of  Dat.i  a:.~  rail  Enrollment  m  Institutions  nf  Higher  Edm:atic«"  su'vn.'S. 
integrated  Postsceondarv  Fducation  Dnta  Systnm  -tPEDS>  Fa,.  Enrollment  survey-, 
and  Pioicctions  of  Education  Statistics,  to  2004  (This  table  was  MCp«»ed  AP"'  1WU  ) 
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Table  3. 


Year 


1 


-Enrollment  in  educational  Institutions,  by  level  and  by  control  of  institution:  1869-70  to  fall  2004 

(In  thousands] 


1869-70  . 
1879-80 
1889-90  ... 
1899-1900 
1909-10  .. 

1919-20  .. 
1929-30  ... 
1939-40  ... 
1949-50  .., 
Fal»  1959  . 

Fall  1964  . 
Fall  1965  . 
Fall  1966  . 
Fall  1967  . 
Fall  1968  . 

Fall  1969  . 

Fall  1970  . 
Fall  1971 

Fall.  1972  . 

Fall  1973  . 

Fall  1974  ., 

Fall  1975  . 

Fall  1976  . 

Fall  1977  . 

Fall  1978  . 

Fall  1979  . 

Fall  1980  . 

Fall  1981  . 

Fall  1982  . 
Fall  1983 

Fall  1984 

Fall  1985  . 

Fall  1986  . 

Fall  1987  . 

Fall  1988  . 

Fall  1989  . 
Fall  1990  . 
Fall  1991  . 
Fall  1992 4 
Fall  1993^ 

Fall  1994 1 
Fall  1995*' 
Fall  1996° 
Fall  1997* 
Fall  1998  6 

Fall  1999  6 
Fall  2000* 
Fall  2001  0 
Fall  2002 15 
Fall  2003  b 
Fall  2004  '* 


'Beginning  in  fall  1980.  data  include  estimates  for  an  expanded  universe  of  private 
schools  Therefore,  theso  totals  may  differ  from  figures  shown  in  other  tables,  and  direct 
comparisons  with  oat  her  yoars  should  be  avoided 

'  Data  for  1869-70  through  1949-50  include  rostdent  dogree-crodit  students  enrollod 
at  any  l.mo  during  the  acadomic  yoar  Beginning  m  1959.  data  include  all  resident  and 
extension  students  enrolled  at  the  beginning  of  tho  fall  term 

'  Estimated 

4  Preliminary  data 

'Elomcntary  and  secondary  data  are  based  on  "Early  Estimates "  surveys  Highnr  vx\u 
cation  data  aie  proioctod 
*  Projected 
Data  not  available 

NOTE  -Elementary  and  secondary  enrollment  includes  pupils  m  local  public  school 
syntems  and  in  most  private  school*  (religiously  aff 'hated  and  nonsottanani.  but  qcn 


Public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools 


Private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools"1 


ailment, 
levels 

and 
secondary, 
total 

Total 

Kinder- 
garten 
through 
grade  8 

Grades  9 
through 
1 2 

Total 
7 

Kinder- 
garten 
through 
grade  8 

 — 

8 

Grades  9 
through 
1 2 

  ... 

9 

Total 



10 

Public 

 — 

11 

Private 

—  

12 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 



6.872 

6.792 

80 

CO 

DC. 



9.868 

9.757 

1 10 

1  lb 

14.491 

14.334 

12,723 

12.520 

203 

1  61 1 

1  mfi 

1  .J  ID 

QC 

yo 

1 57 

17,092 

16,855 

15,503 

14.984 

519 

V352 

1.241 

111 

238 

19.728 

19,372 

17,814 

16.899 

915 

1.558 

1.441 

117 

355 

— 

— 

23.876 

23,278 

21.578 

19.378 

2.200 

1  699 

I  .**oo 

91/1 

598 

29.430 

28.329 

25.678 

21 .279 

4,399 

2.65 1 

2,310 

9/1  1 

1 . 101 

29.539 

28.045 

25.434 

18.832 

6.601 

2.61 1 

2  1 53 

/CO 

1  AQA 

79/ 

698 

31.151 

28.492 

25.111 

19,387 

5,725 

3,380 

2.708 

672 

2.659 

1.355 

1.304 

44.497 

40.857 

35.182 

26.911 

8.271 

5.675 

4.640 

1.035 

3.640 

2.181 

1.459 

52.996 

47.716 

41.416 

30.025 

1 1 .391 

3  g  3QQ 

3  s  nnn 

1  9nn 

5.280 

3.468 

1.812 

54,394 

48.473 

42.173 

30.563 

1 1 .610 

6.300 

A  onn 

1  /inn 

£  Q91 

9  Q7n 
o.y  /u 

1 .951 

55.629 

49.239 

43.039 

31.145 

1 1 .894 

35  200 

3  4^00 

3  1  /inn 

k.  9on 
o.oyu 

4,349 

2.041 

56.803 

49.891 

43.89  I 

31.641 

12,250 

3  6.000 

3  4.600 

3 1 ,400 

6.912 

4.816 

2.096 

58.257 

50.744 

44.944 

32,226 

12.718 

5.800 

4.400 

1.400 

7.513 

5.431 

2.082 

59,055 

51.050 

45.550 

32.513 

13.037 

3  5  5Q0 

3  4  200 

1 .300 

8.005 

5.897 

2,108 

59,838 

51.257 

45.894 

32.558 

13.336 

5.363 

4  052 

i  ,0  i  i 

P  CQi 

6.428 

2.153 

60.220 

51.271 

46.071 

32,318 

13.753 

3  5.200 

3  3^00 

3  1  9nn 

Q  QAQ 

o,y**y 

6.804 

2.1 44 

59.941 

50.726 

45.726 

31.879 

13.848 

3  5.000 

3  3,700 

3  1.300 

9.215 

7,071 

2.144 

60.046 

50.444 

45.444 

31.401 

14.044 

3  5.000 

3  3,700 

3  1.300 

9.602 

7.420 

2.183 

60.297 

50.073 

45.073 

30.971 

14.103 

3  5.000 

3  7QQ 

'  1.300 

1  n  ooa 

7.989 

2.235 

61.004 

49.819 

44.819 

30.515 

14,304 

3  5(000 

3  3  700 

3  1  onn 
1  .oUU 

1 1 . 185 

8.835 

2.350 

60.490 

49.478 

44.31 1 

29.997 

14,314 

5.167 

R9^ 

1  O/i  0 

1 1  m  9 

8.653 

2.359 

60.003 

48.717 

43,577 

29.375 

14^203 

5J40 

3.797 

1.343 

11.286 

8.847 

"  2.439 

58.897 

47.637 

42.551 

28.463 

14.088 

5.086 

3.732 

1.353 

11.260 

8.78S 

2.474 

58.221 

46.651 

41.651 

28.034 

13.616 

3  5.000 

3  3  700 

3  1  onn 

q  no  7 
y.uo/ 

2.533 

58.305 

46.208 

40.877 

27.647 

13.231 

5.331 

3.992 

1  99Q 

19  na7 
1  £.uy  / 

Q  AC~7 

2.640 

57.916 

45.544 

40.044 

27.280 

12.764 

3  5.500 

3  4.1 00 

3  1  Add 

1  .*tuu 

1 9  979 

I  d,  Old 

2,77.5 

57.591 

45.166 

39.566 

27.161 

12.405 

3  5.600 

34.200 

3  1.400 

12.426 

9.696 

2.730 

57,432 

44.967 

39.252 

26.981 

12.271 

5.715 

4.315 

1.400 

12.465 

9.683 

2.782 

57.150 

44.908 

39.208 

26.905 

12.304 

3  5700 

3  a  9nn 

3  1  /inn 

1  9  9/19 

9.4  /  7 

,  2.765 

57.226 

44,979 

39.422 

27.034 

12,388 

5.557 

4  195 

1  IPO 

1  9  OAT 

9.479 

2.768 

57.709 

45,205 

39.753 

27.420 

12.333 

3  5.452 

3  4  1 1 6 

3  1  TIC 

1 .000 

1  9  CC\A 

9.71 4 

•-.790 

58.254 

45.488 

40,008 

27.933 

12.076 

5.479 

4.232 

1.247 

12.767 

9.973 

2.793 

58.485 

45.430 

40.189 

28.501 

11.687 

5.241 

4.036 

1.206 

13.055 

10.161 

2.894 

59.436 

45.898 

40.543 

29.152 

1 1 .390 

5.355 

4  1 62 

1  1  OO 

1 .1  yo 

1  9  COQ 

1 0.578 

2.961 

60.267 

46.448 

41.217 

29.878 

i  -J  338 

5,232 

4.095 

1  1 37 

19  P1Q 

1 0.0 1  y 

1  n  qac 

2.974 

61.605 

47.246 

42.047 

30.506 

1 1 .541 

5,199 

4  074 

1  .  id.D 

1  A  9£Q 

1 1 .310 

3.049 

62.601 

48.109 

42.735 

30.997 

1 1 ,738 

5,375 

4  212 

1   1  R9 
1  .  1  DO 

1  A  /1Q1 

1 1 .388 

3, 104 

63.424 

48.824 

43.353 

31.374 

11.979 

5.471 

4^80 

1.191 

14.600 

1 1 .450 

3.150 

64,519 

49.819 

44.254 

31.837 

12.417 

5.565 

4.333 

1.232 

14.700 

11.500 

3.200 

65.655 

50.709 

45.049 

32.275 

12.774 

5.660 

4.393 

1.267 

14,P*S 

11.695 

3.251 

66.700 

51.762 

45.988 

32.841 

13.147 

5.774 

4.470 

1.304 

14.938 

11.696 

3.242 

67.713 

52.714 

46.835 

33.395 

13.440 

5.879 

4.545 

1.333 

14.999 

11.746 

3.253 

68.493 

53.382 

47.430 

33.798 

13.632 

5.952 

4.600 

1.352 

15.111 

1 1 ,836 

3.275 

69.246 

53.942 

47.927 

34.145 

13.782 

6.015 

4.648 

1.367 

15.304 

1 1 .986 

3.318 

69.874 

54.412 

48,345 

34.441 

13.904 

6.067 

4.688 

1.379 

15.462 

12.108 

3.354 

70.423 

54.816 

48.705 

34.670 

14.035 

6.111 

4.719 

1.392 

15.607 

12.220 

3.387 

70.900 

55.162 

49.014 

34.846 

14.168 

6.148 

4.743 

1.405 

15.738 

12.318 

3.420 

71.261 

55.459 

49.280 

34.955 

14.325 

6.179 

4.758 

1.421 

15.802 

12.365 

3.437 

71.598 

55,706 

49.506 

34.923 

14.583 

6.200 

4.753 

1.446 

15.892 

12.431 

3.461 

Higher  education* 


EMC 


orally  excludes  pupils  in  subcollogiale  departments  of  institutions  of  higher  education 
residential  schools  foi  exceptional  children,  and  federal  schools  Elomcntary  onrollrnont 
includes  some  nursery  school  pupils  Higher  education  enrollment  includes  students  in 
collogos.  universities  professional  schools,  teachers  colleges  and  2-year  colleges  High- 
er education  enrollment  projections  are  based  on  tho  middle  alternative  projections  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  Some  data  have  boon  revised 
from  previously  published  figures  Because  of  founding,  dotails  may  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE  US  Department  ol  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Sta- 
tistics of  Stato  School  Systems  Statistics  of  Public  Elementary  and  Secondary'  School 
Systems.  Statistics  of  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  Protections  of  Edu- 
cation Statistics  to  S00?>  Common  Core  of  Data  "'Fall  t  rwollment  in  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education,  and  Inteqrntea  Postsih.nnddry  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS)  Fall  Enroll- 
ment' survoyc  (This  table  was  prepared  May  1994  1 
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Table  4— Teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  senior  instructional  staff  in  institutions 
of  higher  education,  by  control  of  institution:  Fall  1970  to  fall  2004 

[In  thousands] 


Fall 


1 


1970  . 
1975  . 

1980  . 

1981  . 

1982  . 

1983 
1984  . 
1985 
1986 
1987 

1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992  s 


All  levels 


Total 


Public 


Private 


1993  1 
1994" 
1995° 
1996R 
1997° 

1998° 
1999° 
2000° 
2001° 
2002 t; 


2003  6 
2004° 


2.766 
3.081 
3.171 
3.145 
3.168 

3.200 
3.225 
3.264 
3.314 
3.425 

3.472 
3.503 
3.570 
3.613 
3.655 

3.712 
3.768 
3.855 
3.895 
3.935 

3.980 
4.028 
4.071 


2.373 
2.641 
2,679 
2.636 
2.639 

2.651 
2.673 
2.709 
2.754 
2.832 

2.882 
2.934 
2.972 
3.013 
3.043 

3.095 
3.141 
3.216 
3.248 
3.280 

3.319 
3.358 
3.394 


L'lementary  and  secondary  teachers  ' 


Total 


T 


Total 


393 
440 
492 
509 
529 

549 
552 
555 
560 
59? 

590 
569 
599 
600 
613 

617 
627 
640 
647 
655 

661 
670 
677 


Public 


Pnvate 


2.292 
2.453 
2.485 
2.440 
2.458 

2.476 
2.508 
2.549 
2.592 
2.632 

2.668 
2.679 
2.753 
2.787 
2.821 

2.871 
2.920 
2.993 
3.034 
3.070 

3.109 
3.145 
3.179 
3.211 
3.241 

3.268 
3.296 


2.059 
2.198 
2.184 
2.127 
2.133 

2.139 
2.168 
2.206 
2.244 
2.279 

2.323 
2.357 
2.398 
2.432 
2.458 

2.507 
2.550 
2.615 
2.647 
2.677 

2.711 
2.742 
2.772 
2,800 
2.827 

2.851 
2.875 


Elementary  teachers 


Total 


233 
3  255 

301 
3313 
3  325 

337 
3  340 

343 
3  348 

353 

345 
322 
355 
355 
363 

364 
370 
378 
386 
393 

398 
403 
407 
411 
414 

418 
420 


Public 


1.283 
1.353 
1.401 
1.404 
1.413 

1.426 
1.451 
1.483 
1.521 
1.564 

1.604 
1,622 
1.680 
1.713 
1.742 

1.771 
1.799 
1.811 
1.827 
1.843 

1.866 
1.885 
1.903 
1.920 
1.935 

1,943 
1.949 


1 1ncludes  teachers  in  local  public  school  systems  and  in  most  private  schools  (reli- 
giously affiliated  and  nonsectanan)  Excludes  subcollegiate  departments  of  institutions  of 
higher  education,  residential  schools  for  exceptional  children,  and  federaf  schools 
Teachers  are  reported  in  terms  of  ful-timo  equivalents 

•'Includes  full-time  and  part-time  faculty  with  the  rank  of  instructor  or  above  in  colleges, 
universities,  professional  schools,  teachers  colleges,  and  2-year  colleges  Excludes 
teaching  assistants 

J  Estimated 

1 Based  on  actual  survey  data  Methodology  for  this  year  and  later  years  is  not  consist- 
ent with  figures  for  earlier  years 


Private 


10 


1.130 
1.181 
1.189 
1.183 
1.182 

1.186 
1.208 
1.237 
1.271 
1.307 

1.353 
1.387 
1.426 
1.459 
1.482 

1.510 
1.536 
1.547 
1.556 
1.568 

1.587 
1.603 
1.618 
1.633 
1.645 

1.653 
1.658 


Secondary  teachers 


Total 


11 


153 
3  172 

212 
3221 
3  231 

240 
3  243 

246 
3  250 

257 

251 
235 
254 
254 
260 

261 
263 
265 
271 
276 

279 
282 
285 
287 
289 

291 
292 


Public 


12 


1.009 
1,100 
1.084 
1.037 
1.045 

1.050 
1.057 
1.066 
1.071 
1.068 

1.064 
1.057 
1.073 
1.074 
1. 079 

1.100 
1.1.?2 
1.181 
1.207 
1.227 

1.243 
1.260 
1.276 
1.291 
1.306 

1.325 
1.347 


Private 


13 


929 
1.017 
995 
945 
951 

953 
960 
969 
973 
973 

970 
970 
972 
973 
976 

997 
1.014 
1.068 
1.091 
1.109 

1.124 
1.140 
1.154 
1.167 
1.181 

1.198 
1.218 


Higher  education  senior 
instructional  staff2 


Total 


14 


80 
383 

89 
392 
394 

97 
J97 

97 
3  98 

95 

94 
87 
101 
101 
103 

103 
108 
113 
116 
117 

119 
121 
122 
124 
125 

127 
129 


474 
628 

3  686 
705 

3710 

724 
3717 
3715 

3  722 

4  793 

3  804 
824 

3817 
826 
835 

842 
848 
862 
862 
865 

871 
883 
892 


Public 


15 


314 
443 

3  495 
509 

3  506 

512 
3  505 

3  503 
3510 

4  553 

3  559 
577 

3  574 
581 
585 

588 
591 
601 
601 
603 

608 
616 
622 


Private 


16 


160 
185 
3  191 
196 

3  204 

212 
3212 
3212 
3212 

4  240 

3  245 
247 

3  244 
245 
250 

253 
257 
262 
261 
262 

263 
267 
270 


s  Preliminary  dale 

6  Projected 

—Data  not  available 

NOTE.— Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals  Some  data  have  been 
revised  from  previously  published  figures 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Cenlet  for  Education  Statisfcs. 
Common  Core  of  Data.  Protections  of  Education  Statistics,  various  years.  Integrated 
Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (1PEDS).  '  Stair  survey,  and  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  unpublished  Oata.  (This  table  was  prepared  June  1994  ) 
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Table  5.— Educational  institutions,  by  level  and  control  of  institution:  1976-77  to  1992-93 


Level  and  control  of  institution 

] 1976-77 

1978-79 

1980-81 

1982-83 

1984-85 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1991-92 

1992-93 

1 

i  2 

3 

4 



5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1  -j 

1 2 

i  j 

All  Institutions 

"1  ' 

i  

117,707 

I  

_____ 

121,433 

122,111 

119.242 

Elementary  and  secondary  schools 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 
Other 1 

:  74.053 
j  26.457 

i  4.859 

1 
1 

73.062 
25.259 
4.904 

106.746 
72.659 
24.856 
5.202 
4.029 

109.071 
74.104 
23.844 
6.932 
4  191 

110.055 
76.247 
23.153 
8.202 
2.453 

109.228 
74.716 

OO  R70 

8.847 
2.792 

... 
_ 

Public  schools 
Elementary 

Secondary  ... 

Combined 

Other 1 

•  _ 

•  61.123 
!  23.857 
j  1.521 

60.312 
22.834 
1.670 

85.982 
59.326 
22.619 
1.743 
2.294 

84.740 
58.051 
22.383 
1.605 
2.701 

84.007 
57.231 
22.320 
1.596 
2.860 

83.455 
58.801 
21  406 
1.983 
1.265 

83.248 
59.311 

on  7£Q 

<_U./  oo 

2.179 
1.000 

83.165 
59.296 
on  £^n 

2.235 
1.084 

83.425 
59.757 
20.359 
2.280 
1.029 

84.538 
59.015 
20.406 
2.325 
2.792 

84.578 
59.258 
20.120 
2.481 
2.719 

84.501 
59.680 
19.995 
2.549 
2.277 

Private  schools                 .  . 
Elementary 

Secondary   

Combined   

Other 1   

!  19.910 
i  12.930 
1  2.600 
!  3.338 
|  1.042 

19  489 
12.750 
2.425 
3.234 
1.080 

20.764 
13.333 
2.237 
3.459 
1.735 

z 
- 

_ 

225.616 
J  15.303 
?  2.438 
24.949 
22.926 

26.807 
16.936 
2.395 
6.023 
1.453 

24.690 

I  O.  /U  I 

2.467 
6.522 
(3) 

- 

PosJsecondary  institutions   

Public  

Private  nonprofit  

Proprietary   

i 

- 

4  10.96'! 
4  2.393 
:  2.359 
a  6.209 

- 

— 
_ 

12.362 
2.363 
3.432 
6.567 

12.056 
2.250 
3.254 
6.552 

1 1  389 
2.169 
3.092 
6.128 

1  n  fins 
2.120 
2.942 
5.544 

1 0.0 1 4 
2.096 
2.808 
5.110 

9.983 
2.129 
2.810 
5.044 

1 0.601 
2.146 
2.926 
5.529 

NoncoHegiate  institutions 

Public   

Private  nonprofit  ... 
Proprietary  

;  7.730 
■'•  896 
J790 

*  6.044 

8.956 
830 
1.797 
6.329 

8.469 
659 
1.581 
6.229 

7.824 
587 
1.434 
5.803 

7.071 
557 
1.286 
5.228 

6.455 

£00 

1.159 
4.767 

6.382 

OO  I 

1.148 
4.703 

6.963 
522 
1.254 
5.187 

Institutions  of  higher  education  " 
2 -year  colleges 
Public 

Private  nonprofit  . 
Proprietary 

I  3.046 
!  1.133 
905 
!  188 
40 

3  134 
1  193 
924 
188 
81 

3.231 
1.274 
945 
182 
147 

3.280 
1.296 
933 
363 

(*) 

3.331 
1.306 
935 
186 
185 

3.406 
1.336 
960 
173 
203 

3.587 
1.452 
992 
186 
274 

3.565 
1.436 
984 
180 
272 

3.535 
1.408 
968 
177 

263 

3.559 
1.418 
972 
167 
279 

3.601 
1 .444 
999 
176 
269 

3.638 
1.469 
1.024 
179 
266 

•t  -vear  colleges 
Pub'ic 

Private  nonprofit 
Proprietary 

'      1  913 
550 
i      1  348 
15 

.1.941 
550 
1.376 
15 

1.957 
552 
1  387 
18 

1.984 
560 
1.424 
{') 

2.025 
566 
1.430 
29 

2.070 
573 
1.462 
35 

2.135 
599 
1.487 
49 

2.129 
598 
1.478 
53 

2.127 
595 
1.479 
53 

2.141 
595 
1.482 
64 

2.157 
599 
1.486 
72 

2.169 
600 
1.493 
76 

»»!■,.  .j'.fr  .i'V'vai  vc  art«1  c-tnc-  sc^o'j'S  "o!  r..i_s:'od  Py  g\ido 


i- 

U.t'A  ,vo  '•»•  ioor>-60  Dai**  .wo  <.o;'ecien  a  sa'"pn  ^v.^ov  '^M  d^o'ed  sqr»'- 
c.v'.v     »»■  »  a-:«»»  >„r\o,rS  Tr*c  sa*npn  »i.*\C'>  vwib  nes-q^oo  \o  <\,u?<m  ,v  i/vje't  o_'>: 

•J-  at>O..I  10  l:0'fr"i:  I'm;  v^s  k^O'AI  :c  f\!VO  iXCuHCO  in  ed!i>C<  S*jrV(.'yS 

''">  ■  .-'.le  i  "  *:^e'  .  a'.ego-es 

Bis. i  (V-  .*  v«a"u<^  -  sij'vov  p'occdires  K>ire_  a»e  not  o"Odi\  h"V[M',id!o  wth 
Ja'.a  'i  -  .i*of  yiMis 

■.<«>■«  ft-**  •  »''c(!^  des-gnatd  .is.  tut  ors  o1  nqhe'  oo_ca!o'-<  i?v  i'v  H-y>-'^ 

M  lt  ,|'  <    c\otmO'  i-  ••■'»""iMt»o''  Swvoy  sy«ao»»>  ovo"  ,f  i^oy  nave  a  ie*»s«  t^H"»  ?  yea*  p"i- 

■)*  r     -i  <  K"-  '■'  !*■•■-'  i.«i^i-.,sjk  Bo:j»^.vj  'OHO  tot.t    ^oudes  E'-iiy  sc^oo's  ;if 

<-.-!■(■■*  :  ,  -.   A.  .  ;yy    jC  r  ««. .  -  t.«  f  *  .  *-N       |  (>",._.■-    ■'  T_ l •  ,,ov 


I'Viudcd  ur->OC!   pti\atO  nonorofo  ' 
-  Data  not  avaiiab'e 

NOTE  -Because  of  changes  m  survi?y  dof-r-iLo^s  figures  {oi  other  school  are  no! 
co^pa-apic  f'ori->  year  U.  yea'  Because  of  JOi<nd«ng  details  nay  not  add  to  toinis 

SOURCE  U  S  Depaln  enl  of  Educat.on  National  Center  <oi  Eo„cat<on  S'at;Rt.cs 
Cor>n\;n  C."t»  o*  Data  nno  P-'v.ite  School  su'vevs  Highe*  fcoucatior*  General  Informa- 
t  t>'>  Su'voy  In.t't-u:  o-w  CNuactcv  st-c;;  of  Co.ieges  and  Un-vors-tios  and  Integrated 
P->s!sr<  o'Klaiv  rdur.iion  Data  Sy*t*",->  in<,t  tjt/fWMi  Cha'actenstiCS  suo.-evs  <To._ 
:aLr;e  \sa«.  r>'epared  May  U»9i  \ 
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Table  6.-Percent  of  the  population  3  to  34  years  old  enrolled  in  school,1  by  age: 

April  1940  to  October  1993 


30  to  34 
years 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 

1955 
1956 
1957 

1958  .. 

1959  ... 

1960  . 
1961 

1962  .. 

1963  .. 

1964  .. 

1965  . 

1966  . 

1967  . 
1968 
1969 

1970  . 

1971  . 
1972 
1973 
1974 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


1980  . 
1981 
1982  . 
1983 
1984 

1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 


1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 


55  5 

56  1 

56.6 
56  7 
57.0 

56.4 
56.2 
54.9 
53.5 
53.6 

53  7 
53  1 
52  5 
51.2 
50.3 

49.7 
48.9 
48  6 
48  4 
47.9 

48.3 
48.2 

48  6 
48.7 

49  1 

50  2 
50  7 
51.4 
51.8 


10  6 
12.5 
14.2 
15.7 
16.1 

20  5 

21  2 
24  4 
24  2 
28  8 

31.5 
31  3 
32.0 
34.2 
35.1 

36  7 
36.0 
36.4 
37.5 
36  3 

38.9 
38  9 
38  3 

38  2 
39.1 

44.4 
40  5 

39  7 

40  4 


80.7 
81  7 
82.2 
82.7 
83.3 

34.9 
85.8 
87.4 

87  6 

88  4 

89  5 
91  p 

91  9 

92  5 

94.2 

94  7 

95  5 
95.8 
95.3 
95.8 

95  7 

94  0 

95  0 
95.4 
94.5 

96  1 

95  3 
95.1 

96  0 
95  2 


96i5  ! 
95  4  i 
95  5 
95  4 


99  5 
99.3 
99  3 
99.3 
99  0 

99.4 
99.3 
99.3 
99.1 
99.2 

99.2 
99  1 
99.2 
99.2 
99.3 

99.3 
99.2 
99  4 
99  1 
99  2 

99  3 
99.2 
99.2 
99.2 
99  2 

99  2 
99  2 
99.5 
99  7 
99  3 

99  6 
99.6 
99  4 
99.5 


•  includes  enrollment  in  any  type  of  graded  public  paroch.al  or  other  D  -vale  sen** 
■nc.de.  nursery  schools  k«d  org  arte  ns.  elemental  schoo-s.  h*h  schools  <o  cge,  u 
vP.srt.os  and  professional  schools  Attendance  may  be  on  e.trvr  a  M-t-.ro  or  |M- H-  t 
has's  and  dunnn  the  day  or  n.ght  Enrolments  *,   specaf  ^  - 

schools  bus.ness  co'legos  or  correspondence  schools,  are  not  -nrludnd 

■  Data  are  as  o"  Ap>>!  1940  Data  for  all  oth*r  years  are  as  o>  October 
-Data  nut  available 


90.3 

38  4 

91.4 

38.0 

92  0 

41.8 

92.9 

40.9 

93  1 

41  6 

3 

93  2 

46.3  ! 

93.7 

47  2  | 

93.7 

47  6 

94  2 

50.4 

94  0 

50.2 

94.1 

47.7 

94  5 

49  2 

93.3 

46.3 

92  9 

42  9 

92.9 

43  1 

93  6 
93  7 
93  6 
93.7 
93  6 

93  4 
94.1 

94  4 

95  0 
94.7 

94  9 

94  9 

95  0 
95  1 
95  7 

95  8 

96  0 
96  7 
96.5 


46.9 
46.2 
46  2 
45.4 

45  0 

46  4 
49.0 
47.8 

50  4 
50.1 

51  6 

54  6 

55  6 
55  6  ! 
56.0  J 

57  2  ! 
59  6  : 
61  4  j 
61  6  i 


13  1 
137 
15.6  j 
17  3  j 
168  i 

190  | 
19.9  ! 

22  0  ; 
21  4 

23  0 

21  5 
21  9 
2<  6 

20  8 

21  4 

I 

22  4  ! 
23.3  I 
22  9  j 
21  8 

21  7  j 

22  3  ! 
22  5  j 
23.5 

22  7 

23  7 

24  0 
23  6 

25  5 

26  1 

27  0 

28  6 

30  2 

31  6 
30  8 


27  6  j 

29  9  ! 
33  3  j 
31  2  j 
34.1  | 

31  9  | 

32  2  ! 
31  4 

30  1 
30.2 

31  2 
32.0 
31  8 

29  5 

30  2 

31  0 
31  6 

34  0 
32.5 
33  9 

35  3 
33  0 

38  7 

39  1 

38  5 

39  7  j 
42  0  ; 
44  0  ! 
42  7  | 


13  2 
132 

13  6 
13.8 
15.4 

14  9 
15.4  | 
14  8  I 

14  5 

15  1 

162 
17.1 

16  5 
163 
158 

163 
165 
16  8 
166 
173 

169 
179 
175 
182 
199 

21  0 

22  2 

23  7 
23  6 


i 


5.2  i 

6.1  ; 

6  5  : 

6  6  \ 
7.0  ! 

79  1 

7  5  ' 

80  1 
86  ; 

96  I 
i 

10  1  I 

io.o ! 

10  8  i 
94  1 
96  j 
I 

93  ! 
9  0  ! 

96  i 

9  6  j 

91  i 

92  j 
88 
90  | 
83  ; 

93  | 

97  ' 
10>>  : 

98  - 

10  2  I 


ied  tipo"  samp'e  sa'vrys  o<  Mv 


NOTE.  -  Oata  *w  ba 

SOURCE  U  S  Department     (  '  "''"O'tf  B..«Mu  «'       0"*»i'.  "  A-va 
of  tho  WvtPd  S/JK*  &*vwi  Tines  to  19 -V  (V-m*  '\<s*ih«  oc 
tamub  vera  and  Cuw»!  P«pu.at<m  S..rvnv  .mpub- *nd  <1,.ta  lib* 
oaied  Mafh  1994  > 


24 


2.6 

32 
2  7 
4  0 
39 
4  8 

4  2 
-1  9 
4.6 

4  5 

5  7 

6.6 
60 
69 

6  4 
6.4 

64 
69 
63 
64 
63 

6  1 

60 
58 
5.9 

5  7 

58 
G2 

6  1 
59 


i  ps  P-20 
wa«-  P'O- 
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Table  7, 


Ye<v  and  age 


-Percent  of  the  population  3  to  34  years  old  enrolled  In  school,1  by  race/ethnicity,  sex  and 
age:  October  1975  to  October  1993 


1975 

Toiai  3  to  34  years 
3  ana  4  years 
5  and  6  years 
7  to  9  years 
tO  to  13  years 
14  and  15  years 
16  and  1 7  years 
18  and  19  years 
20  and  21  years 
22  to  24  years 
25  to  29  years 
30  to  34  years 

1980 

Tola!  3  to  34  years 
3  and  4  years 
5  and  6  years 
7  io  9  years 
10  to  13  years 
14  and  1 5  years 
1 6  and  1 7  years 
18  and  19  years 
20  and  21  years 
22  to  24  yea>-s 
25  to  29  years 
30  to  34  years 

1985 

Tola)  3  lo  34  years 
3  ana  4  years 
5  ano  6  years 
7  to  9  years 
10  to  13  years 
1 4  and  1 5  years 
1 6  and  1 7  years 
18  and  19  years 
20  and  21  years 
22  lo  24  years 
25  io  29  years 
30  to  34  years 

1990 

Tr»lai  3  to  34  years 
3  and  4  vents 
5  and  6  years 
7  \it  9  years 
10  to  13  years 
14  and  15  years 
16  and  1 7  years 
1 8  cmd  19  years 
20  a"d  21  /ears 
22  to  24  years 
25  lo  29  vea'S 
30  to  34  years 

1993 

To:a!  3  to  34  years 
3  and  4  years 
5  anj  6  years 
7  lo  9  years 
10  to  13  years 
14  and  15  venrs 
16  and  17  year«» 
tQ  and  19  years 
20  and  ?i  >earv 
22  lo  24  yCl'S 
2b  lo  29  year* 

30  ?0  34  ynars 


Total 


All 
races 


53  7 
31  5 
94  7 
99  3 
99  3 

9e2 

89  0 
469 
31  2 
16.2 
10  1 
6  6 


49  7 
36  7 
95  7 
99  1 
99  4 
98  2 
89  0 
46  4 
31  0 
16  3 
9  3 
6  4 


48  3 
38  9 
96  1 
99  1 
99  3 
98  1 
91  7 
51  6 
35  3 
169 
9  2 
6  1 


50  2 
44  4 
96  5 
99  7 
99  6 
99  0 
92  5 
572 
39  7 
21  0 
9  7 
5  8 


51  8 
404 
95  4 
99  4 
99  5 
98  9 
94  0 
61  6 
42  ? 
23  6 
10  2 
5  9 


White, 
non- 
Hispanic 


53  0 

31  0 
95  1 
99  4 
99  3 
98  5 
89  5 
46  8 

32  1 
16.4 
10  1 

66 


48  8 
37  4 
95  9 
99  1 
99  4 
98  7 
89  2 
470 
33  0 
168 
94 
64 


47  8 
40  3 
96  6 
99  4 
99  3 
98  3 
92  5 
53  7 
37  2 
175 
96 
62 


49  8 
47  2 
96  7 
99  7 
99  7 
99  0 
93  5 
59  1 
43  1 
21  9 
104 
6  2 


51  4 
43  1 
95  7 
99  5 
99  5 
99  1 
95  0 
63  6 
46  1 
24  9 
10  ? 
60 


Black, 
non- 
Hispanic 


57  7 
34  4 
94  4 
99  3 
99  1 
97  4 
86  8 
46  9 
26  7 
13  9 
94 
7  1 


54  0 
38  2 
95  5 
99  4 
99  4 
97.9 
90  7 
45  8 
23  3 
13.6 
8  8 
6  9 


50  8 

42  8 
95  7 

98  6 

99  5 
98  1 
91  8 

43  5 
27  7 
13  8 

74 
5  2 


52  2 
41  8 
96  5 
99  8 
99  9 
99  4 
91  7 
55  0 
28  3 
19  7 
6  1 
4  5 


53  5 
40  1 
94  5 
99  0 
99  8 
98  5 
94  9 
57  4 
29  9 
180 
100 
5  3 


H'spanic 
origin 


54  8 
27  3 
92  1 
99  6 
99  2 
95  6 
86.2 
44  0 
27  5 
14  1 
83 
5.5 


49  8 
28  5 
94  5 
98.4 
99  7 
94  3 
81  8 
37  6 
19  5 
1 1  7 
69 
5  1 


47  7 
27  0 
94  5 

98  4 

99  4 
96  1 
84  5 
41  8 
24  0 
11  6 

66 
5  7 


47  2 
30  7 
94  9 
99  5 
99  1 
99  0 
85  4 
44  0 
27  2 
99 
63 
36 


48  9 
26  8 
93  8 
99  6 
99  2 
97  6 
88  3 
50  0 
31  8 
I37 
7  7 
5  1 


All 

races 


56  1 
30  9 
94  4 
99  2 
989 
98  4 
90  7 
49  9 
35  3 
20.0 
13  1 
7  7 


50  9 
37  8 
95.0 
99  0 
99  4 
98.7 
89  1 
47  0 
32  6 
17  8 
9  8 
5  9 


49  2 
36  7 
95  3 
99  0 
99  2 
98  3 
92  4 
52  2 
35.5 
18  8 
9  4 
5  4 


50  9 
43  9 
96  5 
99  7 
99  6 
99  1 
92  6 
58  2 
40  3 
22  3 
9  2 
4  8 


52  6 

41  5 
95  5 
99  5 
99  6 
99  0 
95  0 
61  6 

42  5 
25  5 

96 
5  2 


White. 
Hispanic 

Black, 
non- 
His  panic 

Hispanic 
Origin 

Ali 

races 
10 

White 
non- 
Hispanic 

11 

7 

8 

9 

55  2 

60  4 

58  1 

51  5 

50  8 

31.1 

31.4 

26  7 

32  1 

309 

94.8 

94  8 

89  7 

95  1 

95  4 

99.2 

99.4 

99  6 

99  5 

99  6 

99  0 

98  9 

98  8 

99  6 

99  6 

98  6 

97  6 

97  4 

98  0 

98  4 

91  2 

88  1 

88.3 

87  2 

87  8 

49  4 

49  6 

51  9 

44  2 

.  44  2 

36  7 

28  4 

31  3 

27  4 

27  8 

20.8 

14.5 

15  9 

12  6 

12  2 

132 

11  6 

11.9 

72 

72 

75 

8.7 

72 

56 

58 

50  0 

56  2 

49  9 

48  5 

47  7 

39  2 

36.4 

30  1 

35  5 

35  5 

95  4 

94  1 

94  0 

96  4 

96  5 

99  0 

99  5 

97  7 

99  2 

99  2 

99  4 

99  4 

99  4 

99  4 

99  3 

98  9 

98  4 

96  7 

97  7 

98  5 

89  4 

90  7 

81  5 

88  8 

89  0 

48.5 

42  9 

36  9 

45  8 

45  7 

34  8 

22  8 

21  4 

29  5 

31  3 

187 

134 

107 

14.9 

150 

9.3 

106 

6  8 

88 

9  1 

56 

72 

6  2 

70 

7  2 

48  7 

52  6 

47  5 

47  4 

46  9 

39  1 

34  6 

26  4 

41  2 

41  6 

95  6 

94  5 

95  3 

97  0 

97  6 

99  3 

98  4 

98  9 

99  2 

99  4 

99.2 

99  1 

99  1 

99  4 

99  3 

98  4 

98  5 

96  2 

97  9 

98  1 

92  9 

92  0 

88  9 

90  9 

92  2 

53  4 

49  4 

38  6 

51  0 

54  0 

38  8 

29  9 

20  3 

34  1 

35  7 

19  8 

135 

12  6 

15  1 

154 

9  7 

58 

82 

9  1 

9  4 

56 

39 

40 

68 

69 

50  4 

54  3 

46  8 

49  5 

49  2 

47  9 

38  1 

23  0 

44  9 

46  6 

96  8 

96  2 

95  e 

96  4 

96  7 

99  7 

99  9 

99  5 

99  6 

99  7 

99  6 

99  9 

99  0 

99  7 

99  7 

99  2 

99  7 

99  1 

98  9 

98  9 

93  4 

93  0 

85  5 

92  4 

93  7 

59  7 

60  4 

40  7 

56  3 

58  5 

44  2 

31  0 

21  7 

39  2 

42  0 

23  7 

19  3 

11  2 

199 

20-5 

100 

4  7 

4  6 

102 

10  7 

50 

2  3 

40 

6  9 

7  4 

52  2 

55  7 

47  4 

51  0  I 

50  b 

44  1 

42  4 

27  0 

39  3 

42  0 

95  4 

96  8 

93  6 

95  2  | 

96  0 

99  5 

99  3 

99  8 

99  4  1 

99  5 

99  6 

100  0 

98  8 

99  5 

99  5 

99  3 

99  0 

96  9 

98  7 

98  9 

96  2 

96  0 

89  1 

92  9 

93  7 

62  5 

63  2 

47  7 

61  7 

64  8 

47  0 

24  0 

31  6 

42  9 

45  2 

26  7 

195 

12  8 

21  8 

23  1 

99 

9  4 

55 

10  8 

10  5 

5  2 

2  8 

5  4 

66 

6  7 

Female 


Black  I 
non-       I  H,s^rvc 
Hispan-c     S  or'9,r 


55  3 

4- 

j 

| 

i           51  7 

37  5 

27  9 

94  0 

94  4 

99  2 

99  5 

99  3 

99  7 

97  2 

93  8 

85  5 

84  0 

44  6 

37  1 

25  3 

24  3 

134 

12.5 

7  6 

5  3 

59 

4  1 

52  1 

49  8 

40  C 

25  6 

97  0 

94  9 

99  3 

99  0 

99  3 

99  9 

97  3 

92  1 

90  6 

82  2 

48  3 

38  8 

23  7 

176 

13  7 

12.6 

7  5 

69 

6  6 

4  1 

49  2 

47  9 

50  3 

27  ? 

Q7  1 

93  7 

98  9 

98  0 

99  9 

99  7 

97  6 

96  0 

91  6 

80  0 

37  8 

44  7 

25  8 

27  4 

14  0 

10  4 

8  7 

4  9 

62 

7  5 

00  3 
45  5 
96  9 
99  8 
99  8 
99  1 
90  5 
49  8 
25  8 
20  0 
/  3 
6  3 


51  5  I 
37  6  I 
\*\  9  ; 
«8  7  ! 
99  7  | 

93  7  | 
SI  8  I 
34  9  ; 
16  G  I 
10  4 


J  I 


'  Inrtudps  enrollment  in  any  type  o!  graded  public  parochial,  or  other  private  schools 
lor'udrs  nursery  schools  kindergartens  elementary  schools  high  schools,  colleges,  un.- 
ve-vt-os  and  professional  schools  Attendance  may  be  on  either  a  lull-timr*  or  part-tima 
Uts.s  and  dunnq  ire  day  or  n,ghl  Enrollment  in  special '  schools  such  as  |rade 
school*,  busme^s  cruieges  or  co«'Ospondence  schools  are  not  included 


NOTE 
lation 


-Dala  are  based  upon  sample  surveys  o<  ine  civ-l-an  noo.nst-tutionni  doi,; 


SOURCE  US  Department  of  Commerce  Bureau  of  the  Censi 
Survey,  unpublished  dala  (Th.s  tahm  was  pippa'ed  Marr'i  199-1 


ERJC 
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Table  8 


—Years  of  school  completed  by  persons  age  25  and  over  and  25  to  29,  by  sex  and  race: 

1910  to  1993 


25  and  over 

1910* 
1920- 
1930'' 
April  1940 
Ap'-:  1950 

Apr.:  i960 

M.VCr*  19-5 
M«rc*  IW 

March  1985 
Ma'cb  1986 
Ma'C»'  1987 
Marcr-.  1988 
Ma-ch  1989 
Ma'C1*  1990 
Marc*  1991 
Ma»ch  199? 
Marm  1Q<*3 

25  to  29 

1920  " 
Au'H  1940 
Aiv  '  1950 
Aorsi  1PG0 
M.vcn  1970 
March  19/5 

Ui\tc*  1980 
Mat*  1982 
Ma»c*  1985 
Ma-cn  1986 
M.vr*  1987 

M.i'cn  1Q88 
Match  1989 
Ma*ch  19^0 
Ma'C^  1001 
Ma'Ch  1992 
Ma«f^  1Q<*3 


A;v  1950 
Ap-:  1<H"0 
M«vrn  19  70 
1lJ80 
M*v«-  19«0 
Mai.  »• 
Mavn  loo? 
Ma'C"  H'93 


25  and  ovor 

Ap";  1940 
Ap"  1950 
Ap'l  1960 
Ma'i 1970 
Mii-i  h  t980 
Man  h  1990 
M.i '1  n  1991 
Match  1992 
Mflvh  1<*W 


Age.  year,  and  sex 
1 

All  races 

White ' 

Black  and  other  races 1 

Percent,  by  years  ot  school 
completed 

Median 
years  of 
school 
com- 
pleted 

Percent,  by  years  of  school 
completed 

Median 
years  of 
school 
com- 
pleted 

Percent. 

by  years  0 
completed 

f  school 

Median 
years  of 
school 
com- 
pleted 

Less  than 
5  years 

of  ele- 
mentary 

school 

2 

4  years 
of  high 
school  or 
more 

3 

4  or  more 
years  of 
college 

4 

Less  than 
5  years 

of  ele- 
mentary 

school 

4  years 
of  high 
school  or 
more 

4  or  more 
years  of 
college 

Less  than 
5  years 

of  ele- 
mentary 

school 

4  years 
of  high 
school  or 
more 

4  or  more 
years  of 
college 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Males  and  females 


23  8 
22  0 
175 
13  7 
1 1  1 

83 
5  3 
4  2 
3  4 
30 

2  7 
2  7 
2  4 
2  4 
2  5 
2  4 
2  4 
2  8 
2  1 


4  6 
2  0 
I  1 
1  0 

08 
08 

0  7 
09 
09 

1  0 
1  0 
1  2 
1  0 
09 
0  7 


15  1 
1?  ? 


5  9 


23 
?  2 


13  5 
16  4 
19  1 
24  5 
34  3 

41  1 
55  2 
62  5 
68  6 
71  0 

73  9 

74  7 

75  6 

76  2 

76  9 

77  6 

78  4 

80  8 

81  5 


38  1 
52  8 
60  7 
75  4 
83 

85  4 

86  2 
86  1 
86  1 
86  0 

85  9 
85  5 
85 
85  4 
88  1 
88  2 


22  7 
32  6 
39  5 
55  0 
69  2 

77  7 

78  5 
Pi  0 
81  8 


2  7 
33 
39 
4  6 

6  2 

7  7 
11  0 
139 
170 
17  7 

194 

19  4 
199 

20  3 

21  1 
21  3 
21  4 
21  4 
21  9 


59 
7  7 
11  0 
16  4 

21  9 

22  5 

21  7 

22  2 
22  4 

22  0 

22 

23  4 
23  2 
23  2 
23  6 
23  7 


5  5 
7  3 
9  7 
14  1 
20  9 
24  4 
24  3 
24  3 
24  8 


8  1 
82 
8  4 
86 
93 

105 
122 
123 
12  5 
126 

126 
126 
12  7 
12  7 
127 
12  7 
127 
128 
129 


103 
12  1 
123 
126 
128 

129 
128 
129 
129 
128 

128 
129 
129 
129 
130 
130 


-- 

— 

_ 

— 

-  ■ 

- 

— 

— 

— 

z 

109 

26  1 

49 

87 

41  8 

77 

1  3 

5  7 

89 

36  4 

6  6 

97 

32  6 

137 

2  2 

69  ■ 

67 

43  2 

8  1 

108 

23  5 

21  7 

3  5 

8  2 

4  2 

57  4 

11  6 

122 

14  7 

36  1 

6  1 

10  1 

3  3 

14  5 

12  4 

11  7 

46  4 

9  2 

1  1.4 

2  6 

70  5 

17.8 

125 

88 

54  6 

11  1 

12  2 

24 

72  8 

18.5 

126 

7.4 

58  1 

124 

12  3 

2  2 

75  5 

2G0 

127 

60 

63  2 

15  4 

12  4 

22 

76  2 

20  1 

127 

5  5 

65  3 

15  2 

12  4 

20 

77  0 

20.5 

127 

5  1 

66  7 

1 5  7 

12  4 

2  0 

77  7 

20.9 

127 

5  1 

66  7 

164 

12  5 

20 

78  4 

21  8 

12  7 

5  6 

67  3 

169 

125 

20 

79  1 

22  0 

127 

54 

68  7 

165 

125 

20 
1  8 

79  9 

22  2 

12  8 

5.0 

69  6 

167 

12  5 

82  2 

22  1 

129 

4  1 

72  9 

172 

126 

1  7 

82  7 

22  6 

129 

4  1 

74  7 

177 

12  7 

129 

22  0 

4  S 

85 

44  6 

6  3 

1  2 

54 

3.4 

41  2 

64 

107 

27  0 

12  3 

1  6 

7  1 

33 

56  3 

82 

12  2 

16  1 

23  6 

28 

87 

2  2 

63  7 

11  8 

12  3 

72 

38  6 

5  4 

108 

09 

77  8 

17  3 

126 

2  2 

58  4 

100 

12  2 

1  0 

84  4 

22  8 

12.8 

07 

73  8 

154 

12  6 

0.8 

86  9 

23  7 

129 

\  0 

77  0 

152 

12  7 

08 

86.9 

22  7 

129 

07 

82  2 

158 

128 

08 

86  8 

23.2 

129 

05 

82  4 

167 

12  8 

0  9 

86  5 

23  5 

129 

09 

84  3 

163 

12  8 

08 

86  3 

23  0 

129 

1  1 

84  1 

169 

12  8 

1  0 

86  6 

23  5 

129 

1  2 

82  0 

18.1 

126 

09 

86  0 

24  4 

129 

1  2 

83  1 

18.1 

12  8 

1  2 

86  3 

24  2 

12.9 

1  1 

82  5 

182 

128 

1  C 

85  6 
88.5 

24  6 

129 

06 

83  1 

164 

12.8 

0£ 

25  C 

13  C 

OS 

85  7 

169 

12  8 

07 

88  £ 

24  7 

13C 

0E 

87  C 

187 

12  9 

86 
90 
103 
122 
126 
12  8 
128 
129 
129 


120 
98 
7  4 
4  5 
2  7 
2  2 
2  2 
1  9 
1  8 


24  2 
34  6 
41  6 
57  2 
71  0 
79  1 
79  8 

82  3 

83  0 


5.9 
79 
103 
150 
22  1 
25  3 
25  4 
25  2 
25  7 


87 
93 
10  6 
12  2 
12  6 
12  8 
12  8 
129 
130 


46  2 
36  9 
27  7 
179 
10  3 
59 
60 
4  5 
4  7 


6  9 
126 
20  0 
35  4 
55  3 

69  1 

70  1 

73  0 

74  9 


1  4 

2  1 

3  5 
58 

11  9 
18  3 
178 

18  8 

19  0 


Females 


12  4 

26  3 

38 

87 

100 

36  0 

52 

96 

7  4 

42  5 

58 

10  7 

4  7 

55  4 

82 

12  1 

3  2 

68  1 

136 

124 

77  5 

184 

12  7 

2  1 

78  3 

188 

12  7 

2  0 

80  6 

186 

12  8 

20 

81  3 

19  2 

128 

1 

98 

28  1 

40 

88 

37  5 

8  1 

38  2 

5  4 

100 

28.6 

60 

44  7 

60 

11  0 

19  7 

39 

57  7 

86 

12.2 

11  9 

2  5 

70  1 

14  0 

125 

76 

1  8 

79  0 

190 

12  7 

50 

1  8 

79  9 

193 

12  7 

4  1 

1  7 

82  0 

19  1 

1?8 

38 

1  7 

82  5 

197 

128|  35 

14  7 
23  1 
36  6 
54  1 

68  4 

69  1 
72  9 
74  5 


1  2 
?  4 
3  6 
5  6 
104 
15  1 
15  8 
15  9 
165 


54 
64 
7.9 
9  9 
12  2 
12  6 
12  6 
12  6 
12  7 


6  1 
72 
8  5 
10  3 
12  1 
12  5 
125 
126 
12  7 


■  cvtson*.  of  Hmpamr  ongm  ,ue  included  as  appropriate  the  white'  ot  in  the 
train  «i'id  'fl'iof  'ares  category 

t  «!i"i.itc»4  based  on  mt'oieOjn  by  Iho  Bureau  of  the  Census  o«  1940  census  data 
"  t'.iin  at';."  Py  ai}»' 

NOM     rMM  fm  197S  r»v.l  stiPMMji<p»"  years  am  <or  tho  n»>ivnstitut«onal  population 


SOURCE  US  Department  ot  Commerce.  Bureau  ot  the  Census  US  Censo*  of 
Population.  1960  Vol  1.  pari  J.  Curwnf  Population  Reports  Senos  P-20.  Series  P-19. 
No  4  i960  Census  Monograph.  -Education  o!  the  American  Population  by  John  K 
Folgor  and  Chartos  B  Nam.  and  unpublished  data  liom  the  Current  Population  Survey, 
and  U  S  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  o<  Labor  Statistics.  OH«re  o<  Employment  and  Un 
nmployment  Statistics.  Educational  Atta.nmenl  of  Workers  March  1991  Hh.s  table 
was  pieparod  May  1994  | 
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Table  9.— Highest  level  of  education  attained  by  persons  age  18  and  over,  by  age,  sex,  and  race/ethnicity:  1993 

[In  thousands] 


Tolal 
population  1 

Elementary  level 

High  school 

College 

Age.  sex.  and  race 

Less  than 
7  years 

7  or  8 
years 

1  to  3 
years 

4  years 

Grad- 
uate 

Some 
college 

Aoeoci- 
aie 

Bach- 
elors 

Master  s 

Firsl- 
profes- 
sional 

Docloi  ■ 
ate 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

Total 

18  and  over  .... 

1 8  and  1 9  years  old  .   

20  lo  24  years  old   

187.135 
6.508 
1 7.802 

7.199 
64 
271 

8.610 
95 
252 

18.553 
1.855 
1744 

3.063 
654 
296 

65.140 
1  827 
5724 

35.626 
1.987 
6.544 

1 1.471 
26 
1.089 

25.388 
1.769 

8  411 
101 

2.247 
1  1 

1  427 
2 

25  years  old  and  over  . 
25  1o  29  years  old  ... 
30  to  34  years  old 

35  to  39  years  old  

40  to  49  years  old   

50  to  59  years  old  .  . 

60  to  64  years  old  .... 

65  years  old  and  over  

162.826 
19.603 
22.261 
21.467 
34.662 
23.434 
10.529 
30.870 

6.884 
398 
502 
519 
900 

1.037 
659 

2.849 

8.263 
327 
378 
342 
777 

1.040 
798 

4.60? 

14.953 
1.588 
1.683 
1.448 
2.194 
2.362 
1  347 
4!331 

2.113 
290 
331 
191 
360 
292 
164 
486 

57.589 
6.994 
8.042 
7.524 

1 1 ,592 
8.847 
4  024 

10^67 

27.095 
3.897 
4.151 
4.138 
6.590 
3.588 
1.284 
3.446 

10.356 
1.471 
1.843 
1.856 
2.644 
1.235 
410 
897 

23.619 
3.828 
3.969 
3,745 
5.748 
2.837 
1  095 
2^396 

8.310 
580 
942 
1.199 
2787 
1.502 
495 
806 

2.236 
185 
292 
321 
656 
380 
121 
280 

1.425 
45 
127 
185 
414 
314 
132 
209 

Men 

1 8  and  over 
18  and  19  years  old  .  . 
20  to  24  years  old 

89.694 
3.263 
8.786 

3.615 
38 
141 

4.062 
52 
144 

8.808 
1,071 
928 

1.561 
382 
167 

29.523 
851 
2.905 

17.004 
857 
3.227 

5.076 
1 1 
463 

12,922 
767 

4.409 
40 

1.656 
4 

1.060 

25  years  eld  and  over 

25  1o  29  years  old  

30  to  34  years  old 

35  to  39  years  old                  .  . 

40  to  49  years  old 

50  to  59  years  old 

60  to  64  years  old  ... 
65  years  old  and  over 

77.644 
9.767 
1 1 .089 
10.606 
16.987 
11.280 
5.084 
12.832 

3.436 
257 
292 
249 
457 
542 
315 

1.324 

3.866 
171 
197 
194 
396 
590 
430 

1.887 

6.809 
786 
863 
736 

1.034 

1.034 
631 

1.725 

1.011 
149 
188 
111 
181 
135 
65 
182 

25.766 
3.565 
4.039 
3.717 
5.191 
3.773 
1.663 
3,817 

12.920 
1.894 
1.945 
1.950 
3.235 
1,738 
644 
1.515 

4,601 
657 
813 
867 

1.212 
522 
210 
320 

12.154 
1.851 
1.971 
1.840 
3.057 
1.566 
636 
1,234 

4,368 
294 
493 
579 

1.448 
853 
273 
424 

1.652 
■  116 
196 
243 
481 
283 
108 
226 

1.060 
27 
88 
119 
294 
244 
109 
177 

Women 

18  and  over  .... 
1 8  and  1 9  years  old 
20  to  24  years  old 

97.442 
3.244 
9.016 

3.584 
25 
130 

4.548 
43 
108 

9.745 
784 
816 

1.503 
271 
129 

35.618 
976 
2.819 

18.622 
1.130 
3.317 

6,396 
15 
626 

12.466 
1.001 

4.002 
60 

591 
7 

368 

.  2 

25  years  old  and  over 
25  to  29  years  old 
30  to  34  years  old 
35  to  39  years  old 
40  to  49  years  old 
50  to  59  years  old 
60  to  64  years  old 
65  years  o'd  and  over 

85.181 
9.836 
11.171 
10.861 
17.675 
12.154 
5.445 
18.038 

3.428 
140 
210 
270 
443 
495 
344 

1.526 

4.398 
155 
181 
148 
381 
451 
368 

2.714 

8.144 
802 
820 
712 

1.160 

1.328 
716 

2.606 

1.102 
141 
143 

80 
179 
156 

99 
303 

31.823 
3.429 
4.003 
3.807 
6.401 
5.073 
2.361 
6750 

14.175 
2.003 
2.207 
2,188 
3.355 
1.851 
640 
1.931 

5.755 
814 

1.029 
989 

1.432 
713 
199 
577 

11.465 
1.977 
1.998 
1.905 
2.691 
1.271 
460 
1.163 

3.942 
287 
444 
620 

1  339 
6*9 
222 
382 

584 
69 
96 
78 

175 
98 
14 
54 

366 
18 
39 
65 

120 
70 
22 
32 

White,  non-Hispanic 

1 8  and  over  . 
18  bnd  19  years  old 
20  to  24  years  old 

144  675 
4.479 
12.595 

2.485 
7 
26 

6.279 
42 
132 

12,464 
1.157 
949 

1,872 
366 
145 

51.826 
1.350 
3.967 

28.371 
1.544 
4.888 

9.400 
14 
866 

21.512 
1.526 

7.267 
85 

1.978 
8 

1.222 
2 

25  years  old  and  over 
25  to  29  years  old 
30  to  34  years  old 
35  to  39  years  old 
40  to  49  years  old 

50  to  59  years  old  ... 
60  to  64  years  old 
65  years  old  and  over 

127.601 
14.070 
16.530 
16  190 
27.200 
18.623 
8.647 
26.342 

2.452 
57 
94 
87 
195 
406 
247 
1.366 

6.105 
159 
170 
172 
424 
722 
630 

3.829 

10.358 
878 

1,019 
834 

1,358 

1,628 
997 

3.643 

1.362 
138 
191 
102 
207 
195 
115 
414 

46,509 
5.009 
6.099 
5.751 
9.144 
7,335 
3.494 
9,677 

21.938 
2.815 
3.089 
3,248 
5.433 
2.983 
1.136 
3.235 

8.520 
1.193 
1.476 
1.475 
2.164 
1.018 
378 
817 

19.986 
3.172 
3.277 
3,091 
4,893 
2,411 
951 
2.191 

7.182 
461 
775 
980 
2.450 
1.324 
470 
723 

1.969 
151 
253 
291 
570 
332 
113 
258 

1.220 
37 
86 
158 
363 
270 
115 
190 

Black.  non-Hispanic 

18  and  over 
1 8  and  1 9  years  old 
20  to  24  years  old 

21.009 

1.004 

2.473 

1.174 
3 
17 

1.007 
4 
29 

3,324 
366 
312 

629 
155 
74 

7.634 
236 
1  036 

3.951 
231 
792 

1.039 
9 
103 

1.647 
100 

472 
6 

76 

56 

25  years  old  and  over 
25  to  29  yea's  old 
30  to  34  years  old 
35  to  39  years  old 
40  to  49  years  oid 
50  to  59  years  o'd 
60  to  64  years  o'd 
65  years  old  and  ove» 

17.532 
2.579 
2.756 
2.509 
3.586 
2.432 
1.037 
2.633 

1  154 
9 
21 
36 
82 
146 
135 
726 

975 
26 
56 
41 
114 
138 
106 
494 

2.646 
328 
303 
309 
476 
473 
257 
500 

401 
85 
74 
34 
76 
64 
23 
45 

6.362 
1,101 
1.109 
1.01 1 
1  398 
877 
324 
542 

2.928 
554 
635 
515 
642 
361 
89 
132 

922 
134 
208 
178 
242 
111 
11 
39 

1.546 
289 
293 
296 
358 
156 
72 
82 

466 
43 
46 
78 

151 
87 
9 
52 

76 

10 
8 
6 

31 
9 
2 

11 

56 

6 
5 
17 
10 
9 
11 

Hispanic 

t8  and  over 
18  and  19  years  old 
20  to  24  years  o'd 

14.913 
802 
2011 

3.102 
54 
225 

1.t22 
48 
85 

2.301 
270 
44  1 

440 
98 
66 

4.027 
195 
590 

2.147 
134 
468 

629 
2 
79 

833 
53 

2t3 
4 

66 
1 

35 

25  years  old  and  over 
25  1o  29  venrs  old 
30  1c  34  years  old 
35  to  39  years  o'd 
40  to  49  years  old 
50  1o  59  years  old 
60  to  64  years  old 
65  yea  is  old  and  over 

12.100 
2.192 
2.086 
1.898 
2  589 
1.559 
554 
1.222 

2.823 
317 
352 
360 
565 
445 
222 
561 

989 
129 
138 
119 
210 
147 
50 
195 

1.590 
353 
302 
250 
300 
191 
73 
120 

275 
58 
45 
46 
59 
26 
20 
22 

3  242 
683 
628 
527 
721 
390 
122 
171 

1.545 
367 
304 
262 
369 
159 
31 
53 

547 
102 
1 12 
1 19 
119 
61 
11 
23 

780 
154 
153 
156 
t60 
91 
20 
46 

19 
30 
45 
59 
J4 
6 
16 

66 
9 

12 
9 

16 

10 
1 
9 

3Li 

9 
6 
12 

3 

5 

'  Civilian  nonmstitut.onal  population  ation.  ihey  are  included  in  iho  table  to  permit  various  types  of  aggregations  Because 

-Dato  not  applicable  or  not  available  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals 

NOTE  -  Data  am  based  on  a  sample  suwy  of  the  nonmstilutional  population  Ai-  SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Commerce  Bureau  of  the  Census  Current  Population 

though  colls  with  fewer  than  75  000  people  are  sublet  to  roiat.vely  wide  sampling  van-  Survey,  unpubtished  dula  (This  tabtp  was  prepared  May  1994  ) 
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Table  10,— Number  of  persons  age  18  and  over  who  hold  a  bachelor's  or  higher  degree,  by  field 

of  study,  sex,  race,  and  age:  Spring  1990 

[Numbers  in  thousands] 


Field  of  study 


Total  population.  18  and  over 

Nu'noer  o<  persons  w»:n  bachelor's  or  higher  degree 
Perce~:  o'  popj'a:>on 

Ag'.cu>tu'e  and  toresry 
Ecology 

Bus-ness  and  management 

Econcm<cs 

Education 

Engineer,ng 

English  and  |Ourna«.sm 

Hor^e  economics 

Law 

LiDeMi  arts  and  humanities 

Mathematics  and  siat;st<cs 

Medicine  and  dentistry 

Nursing.  Dhamnacy  and  health  technologies 

Physical  and  earth  sciences 

Poi'Ce  scence  and  'a*  enforcement 

Psychology 

Re-tgion  and  theology 

Social  scences 

Vocai'ona'  ana  techn.cai  siuaies 
Oiher  f.e«ds 


Sex 

Race 

Aqe 

Total 

1 

18  to  24 

25  to  34 

35  tO  44 

45  to  54 

55  to  64  j 

65  years 

Men 

Women 

White 1 

Black  1 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

old  and 

old 

old 

old 

old 

old 

over 

1  - 

3 

4 

... 

5 

  . 

6  I 

Q 

g 

10 

1  \ 

12 

|  182,591 

87,240 

95,350 

156,385 

20,401 

25.145 

43.245 

37.708 

25.489 

21,228 

29.776 

I     33  554 

18  145 

15  408 

30.049 

1.908 

1.797 

9.657 

10.215 

5.355 

3.249 

3.281 

1        18  4 

20  8 

16  2 

19  2 

9  4 

7  1 

22  3 

27  1 

21  0 

15  3 

11  0 

i  371 

339 

32 

351 

6 

9 

90 

63 

„7 

28 

103 

I  857 

506 

351 

767 

34 

89 

233 

305 

113 

67 

43 

6  ^89 

4.313 

1  876 

5.531 

368 

384 

2.148 

t  697 

1  005 

454 

691 

467 

224 

581 

-  4C 

76 

206 

127 

84 

83 

5  879 

1  633 

4,246 

5.296 

478 

220 

943 

2  125 

1  t23 

702 

766 

3.090 

2.821 

269 

2.635 

154 

159 

1  104 

702 

466 

340 

321 

1  369 

360 

1.009 

1.306 

40 

58 

367 

434 

181 

124 

204 

385 

8 

377 

350 

14 

3 

75 

85 

60 

76 

85 

1  004 

797 

207 

948 

15 

14 

260 

320 

191 

123 

96 

3.002 

1  174 

1.828 

2  703 

160 

164 

938 

1.021 

396 

202 

282 

699 

467 

232 

648 

13 

72 

171 

173 

160 

■  84 

36 

1.046 

752 

294 

893 

36 

44 

328 

309 

104 

104 

157 

!      1  913 

353 

1.560 

1.717 

83 

1 1 1 

661 

602 

249 

156 

134 

j  856 

631 

225 

781 

35 

33 

239 

283 

147 

82 

73 

238 

183 

55 

201 

25 

9 

53 

94 

3" 

33 

12 

1.103 

458 

645 

1.001 

80 

45 

356 

358 

172 

1  113 

58 

488 

413 

75 

452 

24 

14 

85 

165 

72 

j  103 

47 

1.960 

1.034 

926 

1.769 

125 

121 

527 

666 

300 

l  178 

169 

179 

157 

22 

155 

19 

12 

69 

27 

37 

I 

9 

2  233 

1.277 

956 

1.963 

162 

159 

803 

667 

329 

I  124 

149 

Percentage  distribution  of  degree  holders,  by  field 


Total 

Agncu'ij'e  and  'oresuy 
Bcogy 

Bus,r»ess  and  management 
Economics 
Edocaton 
Engmc-enng 
Enghsh  and  journaism 
H^me  economics 
Law 

L-oerai  ans  and  human.nes 
Mathematics  and  staiisics 
Medicme  and  dent  stry 
Njrs-ng  pharmacy  and  heaH'i  technologies 
Phys.ca'  and  earth  sciences 
Pouce  science  and  lav\  enforcement 
Psychology 
Re:  g.on  ana  theology 

SCKTi.T  sc  onces 

Vocat-o»cV  <ma  lechn.ca.  stud-e:> 
O'he' * e  ds 

"  i~c  odes  persons  o*  H  soan-c  or-g-n 

NOTE  •  Data  a'e  baseo  ^  a  sample  sun/ev  o'  me  ovMn  non.nj.t:;L.t  ona'  pooj-atic* 
BowVi>p  0'  'o..nd  ng  deta-'s  ma\  no;  add  to  lota's 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  1 

1 9 

02 

1  2 

03 

05 

09 

06 

1  4 

09 

3  1 

26 

28 

2  3 

26 

1  8 

50 

24 

30 

2  2 

2  1 

1  3 

j        18  4 

23  8 

12  2 

184 

19  3 

21  4 

22  2 

166 

188 

^54 

138 

2  1 

26 

1  5 

1  9 

2  1 

4  2 

2  1 

1  1 

24 

26 

25 

i  175 

90 

27  6 

17  6 

25  1 

12  2 

98 

20  8 

21  0 

21  6 

23  3 

92 

15  5 

1  7 

88 

8  1 

88 

11  4 

69 

87 

105 

98 
62 

|           4  1 

20 

65 

A  3 

2  1 

32 

38 

42 

34 

38 

1           1  1 

00 

24 

1  2 

07 

0  2 

08 

08 

1  I 

2  3 

26 

1  30 

4  4 

1  3 

32 

08 

03 

2  7 

3  1 

36 

38 

29 

89 

65 

1 1  9 

90 

84 

9  1 

9  7 

10  0 

7  4 

62 

86 

26 

1  5 

22 

07 

4  0 

1  8 

1  7 

30 

26 

1  1 
48 

!      3 1 

4  1 

1  9 

30 

1  9 

24 

3  4 

30 

1  9 

32 

i      5  7 

1  9 

10  1 

5  7 

4  4 

62 

68 

59 

4  6 

4  8 

4  1 

1  26 

35 

1  5 

26 

1  8 

1  8 

2  5 

28 

2  7 

2  5 

22 

j  07 

1  0 

04 

0  7 

1  3 

05 

05 

09 

07 

1  0 

04 

j  33 

25 

4  2 

33 

4  2 

2  5 

3  7 

35 

32 

35 

1  a 
1 4 

:      1  s 

2  3 

!           0  5 

1  5 

1  3 

08 

09 

1  6 

1  J 

3  2 

58 

5  7 

I  60 

5  9 

66 

6  7 

5  5 

65 

56 

55 

5  2 

0  9 

0  t 

05 

1  0 

j  07 

0  7 

03 

Or 

i           0  3 

03 

!  6 

70 

1  62 

I  65 

85 

[  88 

83 

1 

65 

I 

j           3  8  j           4  5 

SOURCE  US  Department  of  Commerce  Bateau  of  the  Census  Can  eft  Population 
Reverts  Senes  P- 70  No  32  What  s  It  Wo'th^  Educal'ona1  Background  ano  E-onomic 
Status  Spnng  1990   tTh-s  table  was  prepared  Febnan,-  1993  ) 
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Table  11.— Highest  level  of  education  attained  by  persons  age  18  and  over,  by  sex,  race,  and  age: 

Spring  1990 

[Numbers  in  thousands] 


Sex,  race,  and  age 

 _  .  

Total 

 — 

Mot  hinh 

school 
graduate 1 

High 
school 
graduate 
only 

Some 
college,  no 
degree  or 
certificate 

Vocational 
certificate 

Associate 
degree 

Bachelor's 
degree 

Master's 
degree 

Professional 
degree 

Doctor's 
degree 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

g 



10 

 .  ,  

1 1 

Total  nonulatlon  18 

and  over   

182,591 

38,012 

65,291 

33,191 

4,973 

7,570 

22,845 

7,599 

2,054 

1,056 

Men  

87,240 

17.948 

29,713 

16,099 

1,737 

3,600 

11,769 

3.996 

1.547 

833 

Women  

95,350 

20.065 

35,578 

17,092 

3,236 

3,970 

11,076 

3,603 

506 

223 

White,  total2  

156.385 

30,270 

56,240 

28,608 

4,541 

6,677 

20,381 

6.813 

1.898 

956 

Men   

75.262 

14,425 

25.556 

14,076 

1.588 

3.242 

10,629 

3.552 

1 .449 

744 

81.123 

15.845 

30.684 

14,532 

2.953 

3.435 

9.752 

3.261 

449 

212 

Black,  total  ^   

20.401 

6.510 

7,495 

3,534 

284 

670 

1.367 

462 

46 

34 

Men   

9,158 

3,045 

3,483 

1,441 

87 

257 

581 

199 

38 

28 

11.242 

3.465 

4,012 

2.094 

197 

413 

786 

262 

8 

6 

Hispanic,  total3   

13.548 

5,934 

4.091 

1,933 

208 

316 

734 

245 

55 

32 

Men   

6.708 

2,950 

1,961 

.976 

89 

153 

388 

121 

44 

27 

Women   

6.841 

2.984 

2,130 

958 

119 

163 

346 

124 

11 

5 

Age 

18  to  24  years  old   

25.145 

4.892 

8,877 

8.357 

451 

770 

1.725 

50 

22 

25  to  34  years  old   

43,245 

5.392 

16.034 

8.277 

1,215 

2,670 

7,522 

1,508 

509 

118 

35  to  44  years  old   

37.708 

4.332 

12,655 

6.910 

1.213 

2,383 

6,415 

2,859 

648 

292 

45  to  54  years  old   

25,489 

4.796 

9,937 

3.718 

753 

931 

3,132 

1,599 

295 

329 

55  to  64  years  old   

21.228 

6.063 

8,315 

2,573 

530 

497 

1,896 

888 

310 

156 

65  years  old  and  over   

29.776 

12,537 

9A7Z 

3.356 

811 

319 

2,156 

694 

270 

160 

Percentage  distribution,  by  highest  degree  earned 


Total  population,  18 

and  over   

100.0 

20.8 

35,8 

18.2 

2.7 

4.1 

12.5 

4.2 

1.1 

0.8 

100.0 

20.6 

34.1 

18.5 

2.0 

4.1 

13.5 

4.6 

1.8 

1.0 

100.0 

21.0 

37.3 

17.9 

3.4 

4.2 

11.6 

3.8 

0.5 

0.2 

White,  total2   

100.0 

19.4 

36.0 

18.3 

2.9 

4.3 

13.0 

4.4 

1.2 

0.6 

Men  

100.0 

19.2 

34.0 

18.7 

2.1 

4.3 

14.1 

4.7 

1.9 

1.0 

Women   

100.0 

19.5 

37.8 

17.9 

3.6 

4.2 

12.0 

4.0 

0.6 

0.3 

Black,  total2   

100.0 

31.9 

36.7 

17.3 

1.4 

3.3 

6.7 

2.3 

0.2 

0.2 

Men   

100.0 

33.2 

38.0 

15.7 

0.9 

2.8 

6.3 

2.2 

0.4 

0.3 

Women   

100.0 

30.8 

35.7 

18.6 

1.7 

3.7 

7.0 

2.3 

0.1 

0.1 

100.0 

43.8 

30.2 

14.3 

1.5 

2.3 

5.4 

1.8 

0.4 

0.2 

100.0 

44.0 

29.2 

14.5 

1.3 

2.3 

5.8 

1.8 

0.7 

0.4 

Women   

100.0 

43.6 

31.1 

14.0 

1.7 

2.4 

5.1 

1.8 

0.2 

0.1 

Age 

18  to  24  years  old   

100.0 

19.5 

35.3 

33.2 

1.8 

3.1 

6.9 

0.2 

0.1 

n 

25  to  34  years  old   

100.0 

12.5 

37.1 

19.1 

2.8 

6.2 

17.4 

3.5 

1.2 

0.3 

35  to  44  years  old   

100.0 

11.5 

33.6 

18.3 

3.2 

6.3 

17.0 

7.6 

1.7 

0.8 

45  to  54  years  old   

100.0 

18.8 

39.0 

14.6 

3.0 

3.7 

12.3 

6.3 

1.2 

1.3 

55  to  64  years  old   

100.0 

28.6 

39.2 

12.1 

2.5 

2.3 

8.9 

4.2 

1.5 

0.7 

65  years  old  and  over   

100.0 

42.1 

31.8 

11.3 

2.7 

1.1 

7.2 

2.3 

09 

0.5 

'  Some  people  are  still  enrolled  in  high  school 

:>  Includes  persons  of  Hispanic  origin 

1  ^arsons  of  Hispanic  origin  may  bo  of  any  rnce 

*  Less  than  .05  percent. 

—  Data  not  available 


NOTE. — Data  aro  based  on  sample  surveys  of  the  civilian  nonmstitutional  population 
Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE:  U  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  8ureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population 
Reports.  Series  P-70.  No.  32.  'What's  tt  Worth?  Educational  Background  and  Economic 
Status.  Spnng  1990  "  (This  table  was  prepared  February  1993  ) 
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Table  12.— Educational  attainment  of  persons  25  years  old  and  over,  by  state:  April  1990 

Distribution  of  population,  by  highest  level  of  education  attained 


Slate 


United  States 

Alabama 
Alaska  . 
Arizona    .  . 
Arkansas 
California     .  . 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Distnci  of  Columbia 
Florida  . 

Georgia 

Hawaii   

Idaho     .  ..  . 
Illinois  . 
Indiana   .  . 

Iowa   .  .  . 
Kansas  . 
Kentucky 

Louisiana  .  . 

Maine  .  . 

Maryland  .  . 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 
Montana  .  . 
Nebraska  .. 
Nevada 

New  Hampshire 


Number  of  per- 
sons 25  years 
otd  and  over 


158,868,436 


New  Jersey  ..  . 
New  Mexico 
New  York  .... 
North  Caiolina 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon  . 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Less  than  9th 
grade 


2.545.969 
323.429 
2.301.  177  1 
1.496.150 
18.695.499 

2.107.072 
2.198.963 
428.499 
409.131 
8,887.168 

4,023,420 
709,820 
601,292 
7.W93.930 
3,489.470 

1.776.798 

I.  565.936 
2.333.833 
2.536.994 

795.613 

3.122.665 
3.962.223 
5.842.642 
2.770.562 
1.538.997 

3.291.579 
507.851 
996.049 
789.638 
713.894 

5.166.233 
922.590 

I I.  818.569 
4.253.494 

396.550 

6.924.764 
1.995.424 
1.855.369 
7.872.932 
658.956 

2.167.590 
430.500 

3.139.066 
10.310.605 
897.321 

357.245 
3.974.814 
3.126.390 
1.171.766 
3.094.226 

277.769 


10,4 


9th  to  121  h 
grade,  no 
diploma 


High  school 
graduate 


13.7 

5  1 

90 
15.2 
11.2 

56 
84 
72 
96 
9.5 

120 
10  1 

7.4 
10.3 
8.5 

9.2 
7.7 
190 
14  7 
8.8 

7.9 
80 
7.8 
8.6 
15.6 

11.6 
8.1 
80 
6.0 
67 

9.4 
11  4 

10  2 
12.7 
15.0 

79 
9.8 
62 
94 

11  1 

136 
134 
160 
135 
34 


87 
11.2 

55 
16.8 

95 

57 


14.4 


30.0 


19.4 
8.2 
12.3 
18.4 
12.6 

100 
124 
15,3 
17.3 
16.1 

17.1 
98 
12.9 
13.5 
15.8 

10.7 
11.0 
16.4 
17.0 
12.4 

13.7 
12.0 
15.5 
90 
20  1 

145 
10.9 
10.2 
15.2 
11.2 

13.9 
13.5 
15.0 
17.3 
8.3 

164 
156 
12.3 
159 
169 

18  1 

9.5 
170 
14.4 
11  5 

10  6 
137 
10.7 
17.3 

11  9 
11  2 


Some  col- 
lege, no 
degree 


18.7 


29.4 

28  7 
26  1 
32.7 
22  3 

26  5 
29.5 
32.7 
21.2 
30.1 

29  6 
28.7 
30.4 
30.0 
38.2 

38.5 
32.8 
31  8 
31.7 
37.1 

28  1 
29.7 
32.3 
33.0 

27  5 

33  1 

33  5 

34  7 
31.5 
31  7 

31  1 

28.7 

29  5 
29.0 

28  0 

36  3 
30.5 

28  9 
38  6 

29  5 

29  5 

33  7 

30  0 

25  6 
27  2 

34  6 

26  6 

27  9 

36  6 

37  1 
33  2 


Associate 
degree 


168 
27  6 
25  4 
166 
22.6 

24.0 
15.9 
16.9 
15.6 

19  4 

17.0 

20  1 
24.2 
19.4 
166 

17.0 
21.9 
152 
17.2 
16.1 

18  6 
158 

20  4 
190 
16.9 

184 
22.1 

21  1 
25.8 
180 

15.5 
20  9 
15.7 
16.8 

20  5 

170 
21.3 
25.0 
12.9 
150 

158 
188 
1G  9 

21  1 

27  9 

14  7 
185 
25  0 
132 
16  7 
24  2 


6.2 


Bachelor's 
degree 


5.0 
72 
68 
37 
79 

6.9 
66 
6.5 
3  1 

6.6 

50 
8.3 

7.5 
5.8 

5.3 

7.7 
54 
4.1 
3.3 
6.9 

5.2 
7  2 
6.7 
8.6 
5  2 

4  5 

5  6 

7  1 
62 

8  1 

5.2 

5  0 

6  5 
6.8 

100 

5  3 
50 
69 

5  2 
63 

6  3 

7  4 

4  ?. 
5.2 
7  8 

7  2 
55 
79 
3.8 
7  1 
6  9 


13.1 


Graduate 
ur  profes- 
sional de- 
gree 


7.2 


10  1 
150 
133 

89 
15.3 

180 

16.2 
13  7 
1G  1 
120 

129 
158 
124 
136 

9  ? 

11.7 
14.1 
8.1 
10  5 

12.7 

156 
tG.6 

10  9 
156 

9  7 

11  7 
14  1 
13  1 
101 
16  4 

16  0 

12  1 
132 
120 
13.5 

11  1 

11.8 

13  G 
11  3 
13  5 

11  2 

12  3 

10  5 
13.9 
15  4 

15  4 
15  4 
15  9 
7  5 
\?  1 

13  i 


5  5 
80 
70 
4.5 
8  1 

90 
11  0 

7  7 
172 

63 

64 
7  1 
5.3 
7  5 

6  4 

5  2 

7  0 

5  5 
56 

6  1 

10.9 
10  6 
6  4 
6.3 


G  1 
5  7 
5  9 
52 
7  9 

8.8 
83 
9  9 
5.4 

4  5 

5  9 

6  0 
70  ■ 
6  6 
78 

54 
49 
54 
65 
68 

89 
9  1 
-70 

4  3 
56 

5  7 
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Table  13.— Educational  attainment  of  persons  25  years  old  and  over,  by  state  and  race:  April  1990 


Percent  with  high  school  diploma  or  higher 

Percent  with  bachelor's  degree  or 

higher 

State 

Tola' 

White 1 

Black 1 

panic 

Asian/Pa- 
cific  Is- 
lander 1 

American 
Indian  or 

Native  1 

Totai 

White ' 

BlacK ' 

His- 
pan.c 

Asian  Pa- 
cific Is- 

American 
Indian  or 
Alaskan 
Native  1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



9 



10 

11 

12 

13 

United  States 

75,2 

77.9 

63.1 

49.8 

77.5 

65.5 

20.3 

21.5 

11.4 

9.2 

36  6 

Q  1 

Alabama   

66.9 

70.3 

54.6 

73.8 

78.9 

64.9 

'  15.7 

17.3 

9  3 

20.1 

43.7 

11.6 

Alaska   

86.6 

91.1 

88.2 

80.4 

75.4 

63.1 

23.0 

26.8 

14.1 

14.6 

20.5 

4.1 

Arizona 

78  7 

82.4 

75.1 

51.7 

80.2 

52  1 

20.3 

22.2 

14  3 

6.9 

37  5 

4  6 

Arkansas 

66  3 

68.6 

51.5 

59.1 

66.4 

65  4 

13.3 

14.1 

8  4 

11.1 

24  6 

9  8 

California 

76.2 

81.1 

75.6 

45.0 

77.2 

71.4 

23.4 

25.4 

14  8 

7  1 

34  1 

111 

Colorado  ....   

84.4 

86.1 

80.8 

58.3 

78.3 

73.9 

27.0 

28.3 

17.1 

8.6 

32.1 

12.1 

Connecticut  

79.2 

80.9 

67.0 

53.5 

81.9 

68.9 

27.2 

28.5 

12  3 

12.1 

50.8 

125 

Delaware 

77  5 

80.3 

63.2 

60.1 

86.1 

62.0 

21 .4 

23.0 

10.6 

16.5 

55  9 

1  \J.C. 

District  of  Columbia 

73.1 

93.1 

63.8 

52.6 

80  2 

66.3 

33  3 

69  0 

15  3 

24.0 

50  9 

17  7 

Florida 

74  4 

77.0 

56.4 

57.2 

77.8 

68.2 

18.3 

19.3 

9.8 

14*2 

33  6 

115 

Georgia   

70.9 

74.9 

58.6 

66.2 

77.5 

71.6 

19.3 

21.8 

11.0 

20  5 

38.6 

12.5 

Hawaii   

80.1 

89.3 

94  2 

73.9 

74.7 

84.4 

22.9 

30.2 

15.2 

10.3 

19  4 

17.7 

Idaho   

79.7 

80.9 

82.8 

43.4 

80.3 

68.1 

17.7 

18.0 

15.8 

6.6 

27  6 

7.2 

Illinois 

76.2 

79.1 

65.2 

45.0 

83.9 

71.4 

21  0 

22.4 

1 1  4 

8.0 

49  8 

13  4 

Indiana 

75.6 

76.5 

65.4 

62.6 

85.8 

65.0 

15.6 

17.6 

9.3 

10.8 

5"  1 

8  4 

80.1 

80.3 

70.1 

64.2 

76.4 

67.6 

16.9 

16.7 

12.8 

13.7 

47.3 

9.7 

Kansas   

81.3 

82.4 

71.0 

58.1 

73.6 

75.4 

21.1 

21.7 

1 1.6 

10.1 

39.9 

10.8 

Kentucky 

64.6 

64.7 

61.7 

74.0 

77.9 

59.8 

13.6 

13.9 

7.7 

18.9 

44  2 

8  0 

Louisiana 

68.3 

74.2 

53.1 

67.6 

68.1 

49.1 

16.1 

18.7 

9.1 

16.6 

31  4 

5  5 

Maine 

^8.8 

78.9 

87.6 

83.8 

74.3 

69.9 

18  8 

18.8 

22.3 

23*6 

44  9 

7  7 

Maryland   

78  4 

80.8 

70.6 

70.3 

84.8 

73.4 

26.5 

28.9 

16.1 

25.2 

50.3 

19.7 

Massachusetts   

80.0 

81.2 

70.0 

52.0 

74.1 

71.1 

27.2 

27  7 

17.0 

13.6 

44.9 

14.9 

Michigan 

76.8 

78.6 

64.9 

60.9 

83.3 

67.8 

17  4 

18.1 

10.1 

1 1  6 

54  1 

7.6 

Minnesota 

82  4 

82.8 

76.2 

7"  .1 

69.7 

68.2 

21 .8 

21.9 

17  5 

17.2 

33  5 

7.7 

Mississippi 

64.3 

71.7 

47.3 

677 

68.2 

57.4 

14.7 

17.2 

8^8 

17.1 

35  1 

8  1 

Missouri  

73.9 

74.9 

65.1 

71.0 

81 .5 

65.1 

17.8 

18.3 

1 1.2 

18.0 

47.3 

11.0 

Montana  

81  0 

81  7 

80.9 

66.4 

78.5 

68.1 

19.8 

20.3 

18  4 

10.9 

32  1 

7.9 

Nebraska 

81.8 

82.4 

73.2 

60.0 

80.0 

69.0 

13.9 

19.2 

12.4 

9.4 

39  5 

8  8 

Nevada 

78.8 

80.9 

70.8 

53.7 

74.1 

69.8 

15.3 

15  9 

9  0 

7.0 

21  9 

8  0 

New  Hampshire 

82  2 

82.2 

86  1 

78.2 

82.7 

65.9 

24.4 

24.2 

25.7 

25.5 

26. 1 

16  0 

New  Jersey   

76.7 

78.6 

67.0 

53.9 

86.8 

66.9 

24.9 

25.8 

13  6 

10.8 

57.1 

148 

New  Mexico  

75.1 

78.6 

74.7 

59.6 

80.8 

58.2 

20.4 

23.4 

14.2 

8.7 

38  7 

58 

New  York 

76.7 

78  5 

64.7 

50.4 

72.4 

65.2 

23  1 

25.3 

12.6 

9.3 

38  7 

13  4 

North  Carolina 

70.0 

73.1 

58  1 

71  0 

77  9 

51.5 

17.4 

19.3 

9.5 

17  9 

39  3 

7  9 

North  Dakota 

76.7 

76.9 

95  9 

75  2 

83  7 

64.3 

18.1 

18.3 

17.1 

15.9 

37  8 

8  3 

Ohio    

75.7 

76  9 

64.6 

63.3 

83.5 

65.3 

17.0 

17.6 

9.1 

14.2 

53.2 

83 

Oklahoma  

74.6 

75  7 

70.1 

55.9 

76.1 

68.1 

17.8 

ie  7 

12  0 

10  5 

34  7 

10.8 

Oregon 

81.5 

82.3 

75.0 

53.0 

79.4 

71.0 

20.6 

20.8 

9  1 

10.1 

3?  3 

8  3 

Pennsylvania 

74  7 

75.9 

63.5 

52.2 

77.1 

67.8 

17.9 

18  5 

10.0 

1 1  8 

45  2 

12  0 

Rhode  island 

72.0 

73.0 

65.9 

46.8 

59.6 

64.5 

21 .3 

21.8 

12  7 

8.9 

30  6 

8  3 

South  Carolina 

68  3 

73  6 

53  3 

71  8 

77  4 

62.5 

16.6 

19  8 

7.6 

19  8 

34  4 

10  9 

South  Dakota 

I       77  1 

77.8 

82.2 

71  3 

74.3 

62.5 

17.2 

17.6 

24  1 

134 

33  1 

68 

Tennessee 

1       67  1 

68  2 

59  4 

71  5 

79  3 

63  1 

16.0 

16.7 

10  2 

21  9 

42  6 

10  5 

Texas 

|  72.1 

76  2 

66  !l 

44.6 

79  J 

70"9 

20^3 

22  6 

12.0 

73 

4T3 

!  13*9 

1  hoht 

uian  .  . 

!       85  1 

86  <> 

77.0 

61.0 

80.7 

59.3 

22.3 

22  7 

159 

9  1 

29.4 

64 

Vermont 

80  8 

80  8 

82  9 

84  7 

87.1 

66.8 

24.3 

24.2 

30  5 

28  2 

52  1 

11  \ 

Virginia  ... 

75  2 

78.3 

60  3 

I  70.5 

82  1 

70.7 

24.5 

27  0 

11  1 

22  4 

40  2 

14.7 

Washington  ... 

83  8 

85  0 

81  2 

56.7 

77.3 

72.3 

22.9 

23.3 

154 

11  0 

30.2 

9  1 

West  Virginia 

66  0 

66.0 

64.7 

I  70.3 

88.8 

57.9 

12.3 

12.2 

109 

17.6 

63.3 

65 

Wisconsin             .  .  .. 

78  6 

79  6 

61.3 

54  1 

71.5 

66.8 

17  7 

18.1 

83 

10  0 

40.4 

55 

Wyoming 

83  0 

83.9 

81  2 

59.3 

77  5 

68.2 

188 

19.3 

9.5 

48 

28.6 

62 

'  Inc'udes  persons  o'  H.sod^'c  0'-g< 

SOURCE  U 

S  Department  of  Commerce  Bureau  of  the  Cer 

sus  Decennial  Census. 

•  Peiscis  o<  H.sewe  o'ig»'  r^ay  oe     a->y  Mce 

Minority  Economic  Profiles 

unpublished 

data  <ThiS 

able  was  prepared  June 

1993  } 
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Table  14.— Years  of  school  completed  by  persons  age  25  and  over  in  the  15  largest  states  and 
the  15  largest  metropolitan  areas:  March  1993 


State 


1 

United  States2 

California  

Florida   

Georgia  .  .. 

Illinois   

Indiana   

Maryland   

Massachusetts  ... 

Michigan  

New  Jersey  

New  York   

North  Carolina  .  . 

Ohio   

Pennsylvania  .... 

Texas   

Virginia   


Percent  completing— 


Less  than 
high  school 
diploma 


19.8 


High  school 
diploma 


80.2 


20.3 
20.4 
25.3 
20.8 
20.8 

17.4 
15.4 
18.5 
179 
19.3 

25.2 
17.2 
20.2 
22.7 
19.3 


79.7 
79.6 
74.7 
79.2 
79.2 

82.6 
84.6 
81.5 
82.1 
80.7 

74.8 
82.8 
79.8 
77.3 
80.7 


Bachelor's 
degree  or 
more 


21.9 


Metropolitan  area  1 


25.0 
19.8 
21.1 
22.1 
14.1 

26.1 
30.0 
19.1 
27.9 
24.2 

18.5 
19.5 
18.7 
22.1 
25.8 


Atlanta.  Ga  

Baltimore,  Md  

Boston.  Mass  

Chicago.  Ill  

Dallas,  Tex  

Detroit.  Mich  

Houston.  Tex  

Los  Angeles/Long  Beach.  Calif. 

Anaheim-Santa  Ana.  Calif  

Riverside-San  Bernardino.  Calif. 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul.  Minn./Wis 

New  York.  N.Y  

Nassau-Suffolk.  N.Y  

Philadelphia.  Penn  

Washington.  D.C./Md./Va. ,  .. 


Percent  completmg- 


Less  than 
high  school 
diploma- 


15.9 
184 
11  3 
21.8 
19.9 

18.8 
16.9 
25  7 
20  4 
19.4 

9  7 
25.0 
16.0 
20.6 
12.0 


High  school 
diploma 


84  1 
81.6 
88.7 
78.2 
80.1 

81.2 
83.1 
74.3 
79.6 
80.6 

90.3 
75  0 
89.1 
79.4 
88  0 


'  Metropolian  Statistical  Area 

•  Includes  data  for  all  states  and  the  Distnct  of  Columbia 


SOURCE:  U.S  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census  Current  Population 
Reports.  Series  P-20  No  476.  Educational  Attainment  m  the  United  States  March  J  993 
and  1992  (This  table  was  prepared  January  1994  ) 


Table  15.— Estimates  of  resident  population,  by  age  group:  July  1,  1960  to  July  1,  1993 

[In  thousands] 


Year 

Total,  all 

Total.  3  to 

3  and  4 

5  and  6 

7  to  13 

ages 

34  years 

years 

years 

years 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1960   

179.979 

90.722 

8.063 

7,811 

25.155 

1961  

182.992 

92.597 

8.207 

7.924 

25.293 

1962 

185.771 

94.396 

8.190 

8.108 

25.790 

1963   

188.483 

96.275 

8.152 

8,251 

26.326 

1964   

191.141 

98.281 

8.206 

8.233 

27,011 

1965   

193.526 

100.210 

8.190 

8.190 

27.563 

1966 

195.576 

101.993 

8.031 

8.251 

28.032 

1967   

197.457 

103.635 

7.888 

8.237 

28.392 

1968   I 

199.399 

105.363 

7.645 

8.074 

28.732 

1969   

201.385 

106.931 

7.253 

7.930 

28.907 

1970 

203.984 

108.653 

6.962 

7.703 

28,969 

1971 

206.827 

110.482 

6.805 

7,344 

28.892 

1972 

209,284 

112.287 

6.789 

7.051 

28.628 

1973 

211.357 

113.954 

6.938 

6.888 

28.159 

1974 

213.342 

115.641 

7.117 

6.864 

27.599 

1975  .. 

215.465 

117.006 

6.912 

7.014 

26.904 

1976 

217.563 

118.073 

P.437 

7.194 

26.321 

1977  . 

219.760 

118.853 

6.190 

6.978 

25.878 

1978 

222.095 

119.414 

6.208 

6.499 

25.593 

1979  . 

224.567 

120.126 

6.252 

6.256 

25.174 

1980  . 

227.225 

121.132 

6.366 

6.291 

24.800 

1981  . 

229.466 

121  999 

6.535 

6.315 

24.396 

1982 

I  231.664 

121.823 

6.658 

6.407 

24.121 

1983 

!  233.792 

122.302 

6.877 

6.572 

23.709 

1984 

235.825 

122.254 

7.045 

6.694 

23.367 

1985 

237.924 

122.512 

7.134 

6.916 

22.976 

1986 

240.133 

122.688 

7.187 

7.086 

22.992 

1987  . 

242.289 

122.672 

7.132 

7.178 

23.325 

1988 

244.499 

122.713 

7.176 

7.238 

23.791 

1989 

246.819 

122.655 

7.315 

7.184 

24.228 

1990 

249.399 

122.624 

7.355 

7.239 

24,757 

1901 

252.137 

122.578 

7,431 

7.381 

25.113 

1992 

255  078 

122.631 

7.587 

7.425 

25.581 

1Q93 

257  906 

122.831 

7.839 

7.512 

25.973 

1 4  to  1 7 
years 


11,211 
12.046 
12.751 
13,492 
14.264 

14,146 
14.398 
14.727 
15.170 
15.549 

15.921 
16.326 
16.637 
16.864 
17.033 

17.125 
17.117 
17.042 
16.944 
16.610 

16.143 
15.609 
15.057 
14.740 
14.725 

14.888 
14.824 
14.502 
14.023 
13.536 

13.312 
13.424 
13.661 
13.942 


18  and  19 
years 


20  and  21 
years 


4.886 
5.41 1 
5.617 
5,461 
5.429 

6.450 
7.183 
6.928 
6.988 
7.119 

7.410 
7,644 
7.854 
8.044 
8.196 

8.418 
8.604 
8.613 
8.617 
8.698 

8.718 
8  582 
8.480 
8.290 
7.932 

7.637 
7.483 
7.502 
7  701 
7.898 

7.689 
7. 169 
6.886 
6.899 


22  to  24 
years 

10 


4,443 
4.635 
4.943 
5.467 
5.685 

5.503 
■5,417 
6.289 
6.972 
6.787 

6.850 
7.106 
7.447 
7,658 
7.893 

8.089 
8.240 
8.456 
8.628 
8.653 

8,669 
8.759 
8.768 
8  652 
8.567 

8.370 
8.024 
7.742 
/.606 
7.651 

7.880 
8.008 
7.752 
7.262 


6,425 
6.587 
6.710 
6.930 
7.258 

7.902 
8.198 
8.278 
8.082 
8.980 


25  to  29 
years 

11 


9.728  ] 
10.596 
10.418 
10615 
10.864 

11.228 
1 1 .554  ■ 
11.856 
12.120 
12.^43 

12.716 
12.903 
12.914 
12.381 
12.962 

12  895 
12.720 
12.450 
12.048 
11  607 

11.250 
11.155 
11.294 
11  497 


30  to  34 
years 

12 


10.823 
10.756 
10.740 
10.848 
11,051 

1 1 .226 
11.521 
11.943 
12.624 
13.119 

13.604 
13.927 
15.142 
15.694 
16.428 

17  183 
13  177 

18  180 
18.585 
19,077 

19.686 
20.169 
20.704 
21.414 
21.459 

21.671 
21.893 
21  857 
21.739 
21.560 

21.233 
20.732 
20.180 
19.631 


WOU  V>mp  data  hnvo  boon  roused  l-o"'-  pnwsftusly  published  figums  Because  of 
i>  in.)  ivj  dot  ;!•!<»  may  not  add  to  tola'** 


SOURCE  US  Department  of  C-ommn" r  Bu'oau  o'  !»<*  l»t»'«sus 
Rcportb.  Sew.  P  25  Nus  MP  917   100.0  10^'   104',   10',;  H'V 
unpublished  data  tThii,  table  was  propau-d  May  »«94  \ 


11.905 
1 1 .738 
11.547 
11.348 
11.144 

1 1 .040 
10.962 
10.953 
1 1 ,076 
11.287 

11.505 
11,842 
12  321 
13.094 
13.644 

14.131 
14.428 
15,661 
16.218 
16.961 

17.743 
18.731 
18.714 
19.067 
19.503 

20.025 
20.479 
20.984 
21.391 
21.676 

21.909 
22.165 
22.265 
22.276 

'it  Pupw.ttnm 
,>  10' IS  nnrl 
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Table  16.— Estimates  of  school-age1  resident  population,  by  race  and  sex:  July  1,  1960  to  July  1,  1993 

[In  thousands] 


Year 
1 

Total 

White2 

Black2 

Other  races7 

Total 
2 

Male 
3 

Female 
4 

Total 
5 

Male 
6 

Female 
7 

Total 
8 

Male 
9 

Female 
10 

Total 
11 

Male 
12 

Female 
13 

1960   

44.176 

22.437 

21.739 

38.366 

19.532 

18.832 

5.366 

2.677 

2.690 

446 

228 

217 

1961  

45.263 

22.995 

.  22.269 

39.220 

19.975 

19.246 

5.575 

2.782 

2.792 

469 

238 

232 

1962   

46.648 

23.706 

22.941 

40.352 

20.560 

19.791 

5.802 

2.897 

2.906 

496 

251 

244 

1963   

48.070 

24.438 

23.633 

41.524 

21.164 

20.361 

6.025 

3.009 

3.016 

520 

264 

257 

1964   

49.509 

25.174 

24.336 

42.692 

21.765 

20.929 

6.272 

3.135 

3.137 

545 

275 

270 

1965   

49.900 

25.377 

24.522 

42.891 

21.872 

21.019 

6.440 

3.220 

3.221 

567 

285 

281 

1966   

50.681 

25.784 

24.898 

43.469 

22.176 

21.293 

6.619 

3.308 

3.311 

594 

300 

295 

1967   

51.357 

26.135 

25.224 

43.969 

22.438 

21.529 

6.768 

3.383 

3.384 

622 

314 

310 

1968   

51.974 

26.456 

25.517 

44.422 

22.677 

21.744 

6.903 

3.453 

3.450 

649 

325 

323 

1969   

52.386 

26.675 

25.711 

44.697 

22.826 

21.871 

7.016 

3.511 

3.505 

673 

338 

336 

1970   

52.593 

26.793 

25.801 

44.783 

22.877 

21.906 

7.108 

3.561 

3.547 

703 

355 

349 

1971   

52.562 

26.780 

25.782 

44.644 

22.809 

21 .834 

7.182 

3.600 

3.583 

737 

371 

365 

1972   

52.316 

26.658 

25.658 

44.336 

22.655 

21.681 

7.211 

3.615 

3.596 

768 

388 

380 

1973   

51.910 

26.456 

25.455 

43.898 

22.434 

21.464 

7.213 

3.617 

3.596 

799 

405 

394 

1974   

51.498 

26.249 

25.249 

43.454 

22.210 

21.244 

7.213 

3.618 

3.596 

830 

420 

409 

1975   

51.044 

26.022 

25.022 

42.950 

21,956 

20.994 

7.199 

3.611 

3.588 

895 

456 

440 

1976   

50.633 

25.822 

24.811 

42.477 

21.721 

20.755 

7.208 

3.617 

3.591 

948 

483 

465 

1977   

49.897 

25.456 

24.441 

41.737 

21.350 

20.386 

7.167 

3.600 

3.568 

994 

506 

487 

1978   

49.038 

25.024 

24.013 

40.883 

20.919 

19.964 

7.116 

3.576 

3.540 

1 .039 

530 

509 

1979   

48.041 

24.524 

23.517 

39.910 

20.427 

19.484 

7.037 

3.538 

3.498 

1.094 

560 

536 

1980   

47.232 

24.135 

23.097 

39.002 

19.982 

19.020 

6.989 

3.520 

3.469 

1.241 

633 

608 

1981   

46.319 

23.676 

22.643 

38.105 

19.527 

18.578 

6.872 

3.474 

3.398 

1.342 

675 

667 

1982   

45.585 

23.309 

22.276 

37.365 

19.153 

18.212 

6.826 

3.442 

3.384 

1  394 

714 

680 

1983   

45.020 

23.031 

21.989 

36.800 

18.873 

17.927 

6.762 

3.412 

3.350 

1.458 

746 

712 

1984   

44.788 

22.920 

21 .868 

18.731 

17.778 

6.743 

3.404 

3.339 

1.536 

785 

751 

1985   

44.782 

22.927 

21.855 

36.393 

18.679 

17.714 

6.729 

3.400 

3.329 

1.660 

848 

812 

1986   

44.903 

22.996 

21.907 

36.408 

18.701 

17.707 

6.802 

3.438 

3.364 

1.693 

857 

836 

1987   

45.005 

23.056 

21.949 

36.361 

18.674 

17.687 

6.841 

3.460 

3.381 

1.803 

922 

881 

1988   

45.051 

23.086 

21.965 

36.279 

18.637 

17.642 

6.881 

3.482 

3.399 

1.891 

967 

924 

1989   

44.947 

23.036 

21.911 

36.122 

18.550 

17.572 

6,867 

3.475 

3.392 

1.958 

1.011 

947 

1990   

45.307 

23.225 

22.082 

36.320 

18.667 

17.653 

6.916 

3.501 

3.415 

2.071 

1.057 

1.014 

1991   

45.918 

23.540 

22.378 

36.753 

18.891 

17.862 

7.011 

3.552 

3.459 

2.154 

1.097 

1.057 

1992   

46.668 

23.926 

22.742 

37.281 

19.160 

18.121 

7.147 

3.624 

3.523 

2.240 

1.142 

1.098 

1993   

47.427 

24.315 

23.112 

37.791 

19.421 

18.370 

7.296 

3.702 

3.594 

2.340 

1.192 

.  -. 

1.148 

1  Includes  persons  5  to  17  years  of  age  SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population 

?  Includes  persons  of  Hispansc  origin  Reports  Series  P-25.  Nos  519.  917.  1000.  1022.  1045.  1057.  1092.  and  unpublished 

data  iThis  table  was  prepared  June  1994  j 

NOTE  — Some  data  have  be      evised  from  prevous'y  published  figures  Because  of 
rounding  details  may  not  add  to  totals 
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Table  17. 


1970r 


-Estimated  total  and  school-age  populations,  by  state: 1  1970  to  1993 

[In  thousands] 


1980  2 


I 


1985 3 


1990  2 


1991  ' 


1992-' 


1993'* 


Stale 

5-  to 

T 

5-  to 

5-  to 

5-  to 

5-  to 

5-  to 

5-  to 

I  Total. 

1 7- 

i  Oiai. 

1  7 

Total. 

17- 

Total. 

17- 

Total. 

17- 

Total. 

17- 

Total. 

17- 

;  all  ages 

year- 

alt  ages 

year- 

all  ages 

year- 

all  ages 

year- 

all  ages 

year- 

all  ages 

year- 

ail  ages 

year- 

olds 

olds 

olds 

■  ■  ■ 

olds 

oids 

olds 

olds 

1 

\         -  - 
I  2 

-  3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

united  states 

OflO  9fiO 

R9  £An 

226  546 

47  407 

237,924 

44,782 

248,710 

45,166 

252,137 

45,918 

255,078 

46,668 

257,906 

47,427 

Alabama 

I  

i  3.444 

S34 

3.894 

866 

3.973 

798 

4.041 

774 

4.090 

776 

4.138 

776 

4.1 87 

1  IK) 

Alaska   

i  303 

88 

402 

92 

532 

112 

550 

1 17 

569 

123 

586 

128 

599 

*  99 
!  6d 

Arizona 

|  1.775 

486 

2.718 

578 

3.184 

601 

3.665 

686 

3.746 

705 

3.832 

727 

3.936 

~7A  C 

/4o 

Arkansas 

1  1,923' 

498 

2.286 

496 

2.327 

461 

2.351 

455 

2.371 

456 

2,394 

458 

2.424 

California 

1  Q  Q71 

.  •    l  y.y  / 1 

A  QQQ 

23.668 

4  681 

26.441 

4.752 

29.760 

5.337 

30.407 

5.521 

30.895 

5.660 

31  211 

5.764 

Colorado          ..  . 

.  '  2.210 

589 

2.890 

592 

3.209 

599 

3.294 

607 

3.370 

626 

3.465 

647 

3.566 

670 

Connecticut 

j  3.032 

768 

3.108 

638 

3.201 

549 

3.287 

520 

3.290 

527 

3.279 

532 

9  977 
yJ.C.1  f 

Z.A  1 

Delaware 

I  548 

148 

594 

125 

618 

113 

666 

1 14 

681 

1 17 

691 

7nn 

/  UU 

1 22 

District  of  Columbia  . 

I  757 

164 

638 

109 

635 

88 

607 

80 

594 

78 

585 

76 

3  /  o 

7£ 
/  3 

Florida 

!       R  7Q  1 

1     o.  /  y  l 

1  find 
l  .ouy 

9.746 

1 .789 

1 1 .351 

1 .792  | 

12.938 

2.01 1 

13.273 

2.092 

13.483 

2,163 

13,679 

2.217 

Georgia 

i 

■  4.588 

1.223 

5  463 

1.231 

5.963 

1.195 

6.478 

1 .230 

6,628 

1 .247 

6.773 

1 .271 

R  Q1  7 

o,y  l  / 

1  9nn 

Hawaii 

]  770 

204 

965 

198 

1.040 

194 

1.108 

196 

1 .135 

199 

1 ,156 

9n9 

dUd 

1  1  79 
I  ,  if  d 

9nc; 

d<JD 

Idaho 

!  713 

200 

944 

213 

994 

223 

1.007 

228 

1 ,038 

236 

1 .066 

OA  1 
c.°t  1 

1  noo 
l  .uyy 

OA7 

Illinois  ... 

|  11.110 

2.859 

11.427 

2.401 

11.400 

2.192 

1 1.431 

2,095 

1 1 ,525 

2,109 

1 1 .61 3 

2,1 30 

1 1 .697 

9  1  CiCi 
d .  I  33 

Indiana              ..  .. 

I          3.1  3J 

1  9RP 

5.490 

1 .200 1 

5.459 

1,087 

5.544 

1,056 

5.607 

1.059 

5.658 

1,060 

5,713 

1.063 

Iowa 

i 

2.825 

743 

2.914 

604 

2.830 

543 

2.777 

525 

2,790 

532 

2.803 

541 

9  R1  A 

544 

Kansas   

1  2.249 

573 

2.364 

468 

2.427 

452 

2.478 

472 

2,491 

482 

2.51 5 

491 

9  £91 
d ,  Do  I 

/OR 

Kentucky 

3.221 

844 

3.661 

800 

3.695 

745 

3.685 

703 

3.715 

702 

3.754 

706 

9  7RQ 

o,  /  oy 

71  n 

f  1  U 

Louisiana 

j  3.645 

1.041 

4.206 

969 

4.408 

937 

4.220 

890 

4,244 

891 

4,279 

897 

A  9Q£ 

am 
yu  i 

Maine 

I  994 

260 

1.125 

243 

1 .163 

222 

1,228 

223 

1.236 

221 

1.236 

223 

1.239 

226 

Maryland 

Massachusetts    .  . 

I 

!  3.924 

1.038 

4.217 

895 

4.413 

788 

4,781 

803 

4.863 

825 

4.91 7 

Q.AA 

A  QRt: 

RK9 

.  ]  5.6d9 

1.407 

5.737 

1.153 

5.881 

989 

6.016 

940 

5,995 

940 

5.993 

you 

o,u  l  d 

965 

MiChtgan 
Minnesota 

'  8.882 

2.450 

9.262 

2.067 

9.076 

1.824 

9,295 

1 .754 

9.375 

1 ,765 

9.434 

l  .foO 

Q  A7Q. 

1  Rm 
i  -ou  1 

j  3.806 

1.051 

4.076 

865 

4,184 

796 

4.375 

828 

4,426 

851 

4.468 

R7  1 
Of  1 

*+,3  i  I 

895 

Mississippi 

2  217 

2.521 

599 

2.588 

576 

2.573 

550 

2.592 

547 

2,615 

545 

2.643 

550 

Missouri 

;  4.678 

1.183 

4.917 

1.008 

5.000 

941 

5.1 17 

944 

5.156 

963 

5.191 

Q7A 

y  /  '* 

D,dOH 

988 

Montana 

:  694 

197 

787 

167 

822 

167 

799 

163 

807 

1 64 

R99 
Odd 

1  fiR 
1  OO 

ooy 

173 

Nebraska 

1     1 .485 

1 .570 

324 

1.585 

305 

1.578 

309 

1 .590 

315 

1  ,DU  1 

ion 

I  .DU  / 

323 

Nevada 

j  489 

127 

800 

160 

95! 

166 

1 .202 

204 

1 .288 

223 

1  99fi 

99.9 
dod 

1 .389 

242 

New  Hampshire 

I  79R 

I  On 

921 

196 

997 

182 

1.109 

194 

1.108 

I  194 
I 

1.115 

198 

1  125 

203 

New  Jersey 

!  7.171 

1 

1.797 

7.365 

1.528 

7.566 

1,340 

7.730 

1 .265 

7.773 

1 .276 

7  Ron 

1  9Q9 

7.879 

1  316 

New  Mexico  . 

i  1.017 

311 

1.303 

303 

1.438 

304 

1,515 

320 

1 .547 

328 

1 .582 

335 

"\AA 

New  York 

:  t8.24i 

4.358 

17.558 

3.552 

17.792 

3,173 

17.990 

3.000 

1 8,047 

3.022 

1  r  1  no 
l  o.  l uy 

3.056 

1 8  1 97 

9  nQ9 

North  Carolina 

\  5.084 

1.323 

5.882 

1.254 

6  254 

1.175 

6.629 

1 .147 

6.749 

1 .160 

6.836 

1 .1 77 

o.y^D 

1  9m 

Norm  Dakota 

K  1  R 
O  I  O 

1 75 

653 

136 

b77 

133 

639 

127 

633 

126 

634 

127 

635 

128 

Ohio  . 

\  10.657 

i 

l     2  820 

10.798 

2.307 

10.735 

2.090 

10,847 

2.012 

10.940 

2.019 

1 1 .021 

9  noo 

d.Udi) 

1 1 .091 

9  n^9 

Oklanoma 

I  2.559 

!  640 

3.025 

622 

3.271 

635 

3.146 

609 

3.168 

615 

3  205 

626 

9  991 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 

i  2.092 

i  534 

2.633 

525 

2.673 

504 

2,842 

521 

2.91  £ 

541 

9  079 

d  ,y  /  d 

333 

9  f!99 

570 

I  11.801 

I  2.925 

1 1 .864 

2.376 

11,771 

2.079 

1 1.882 

1 .996 

1 1,949 

2.012 

1 1 .995 

9  no.  1 

1  9  fMR 

9  opa 

Rhode  island 

|  950 

225 

947 

186 

969 

163 

1.003 

159 

1 .004 

16C 

1.001 

162 

1  OOC 

164 

Soutn  Carolina 

|  2.591 

720 

3.122 

703 

3.303 

663 

3.487 

663 

3.561 

668 

3,603 

672 

3.643 

677 

South  Dakota 

.  i  666 

187 

691 

147 

698 

139 

696 

144 

702 

146 

708 

149 

715 

153 

Tennessee 

j     3  926 

1.002 

4.591 

972 

4.715 

903 

4.877 

882 

4.952 

882 

5,025 

893 

5.099 

908 

Texas 

.  j  11.199 

3.002 

14.229 

3.137 

16.272 

3.318 

16.987 

3.437 

17.352 

3,512 

17.682 

3,583 

18.031 

3.649 

Utah 

!     1 .059 

312 

1.461 

350 

1.642 

418 

1.722 

457 

1,767 

467 

1.811 

478 

1.86C 

485 

Vermont 

5  445 

I  11? 

51 1 

10S 

53C 

10C 

56C 

102 

568 

10: 

571 

104 

57C 

»  105 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 

j     4  651 

1.197 

5.347 

1  1 14 

5.71  = 

1.03<: 

6.187 

1  06C 

)  6.286 

1.07E 

6,394 

1.096 

6.491 

1.116 

|  3.412 

881 

4,132 

826 

4  40C 

)  816 

4.867 

89C 

*  5.016 

93= 

5.14: 

I  965 

5.25S 

>  997 

!     1 .744 

I  442 

1.95C 

)  414 

1.907 

38C 

\  1.79C 

*  337 

1.79S 

)  33C 

}      1 .80S 

)  33C 

1.82C 

)  326 

4.4  If 

|  1.20C 

\  4.706 

>  1.011 

4.748 

>  90E 

4  892 

!  927 

4.947 

95C 

}      4.993  97C 

)  5.038 

J  987 

Wynminq 

33* 

1  9* 

47C 

)  101 

50C 

)  106 

J  4b^ 

1  101 

458 

i  10 

465 j  104 

I  47C 

)  104 

l'    -..dps  Ai««ftt  F<-.r<p.,  ros'il  nq  m  (\ici>  StatO 

'U^MU".  <it>  ■.'  J'.W  1 

NOU  $«.»rnr  ttot.i  t\we  PCft  revised  <'orr>  [.'avunisly  pU^s^od  dyiMPb  Bwatjsc 
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SOURCE  U  S  Department  ol  Commotcc  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Cut  font  Population 
Reports  Scncs  P  25.  No  109S  at  the  intion.il  levo'  CPH«L-74  (1990  data)  and  forth- 
coming state  level  P  ;?$  Reports  (This  tabic  was  prepared  June  1994  > 
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26    ALL  LEVELS.  FAMILY  CHARACTERISTICS 


Table  18,-— Families,  by  family  status  and  presence  of  own  children  under  18:  1970  to  1992 


j 

Family  status 

j 

1970 
2 

1980 
3 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 
11 

Change. 
1970  to  1980 

12 

Change. 
1980  to  1992 

13 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

All  families  j 

In  thousands 

Percent  change 

51,456 

59.550 

62,706 

63,558 

64,49 1 

65,133 

65,837 

66,090 

66,322 

67,173 

i 

15.7 

12.8 

Marned-couple  family  i 

44.728 

49.1 12 

50  350 

50.933 

51.537 

51.809 

52.100 

52.31 7 

52.147 

52.457 

9.8 

6.8 

No  Own  children  under  18 

19  196 

24.151 

26.1 40 

26.304 

26.892 

27.209 

27.365 

27.780 

27.750 

28.037 

25.8 

16  1 

With  own  children  under  18  ' 

25  532 

24.961 

24.21 0 

24.630 

24.645 

24.600 

24.735 

24.537 

24.397 

24.420 

-2.2 

-2  2 

One  Own  child  under  18 

8  163 

9.671 

9  640 

9  868 

10.032 

9.904 

9.829 

9.583 

9.319 

q  t^on 

18  5 

-1  6 

Two  Own  children  under  18 

8  045 

9  488 

9  456 

9  580 

9.606 

9,576 

9.870 

9.784 

9  721 

9  728 

17.9 

25 

Three  or  more  own  children 

under  18 

9.325 

5.802 

5.115 

5.182 

5.006 

5.120 

5.035 

5.170 

5.357 

5.173 

-37.8 

-10  8 

Other  family,  male  householder 

no  spouse  present 

1 .228 

1 .733 

2.228 

2.414 

2.510 

2.715 

2.847 

2.884 

2.907 

3  025 

41.1 

74.6 

No  n\A/n  rhilrlrpn  nnrlpr  1ft 

887 

1.117 

1 .331 

1  479 

1.554 

1.669 

1,779 

1  731 

1  725 

1  742 

25.9 

56.0 

W'th  own  children  under  18 

341 

616 

896 

935 

955 

1.047 

1.068 

1 .153 

1.181 

1 .283 

80.6 

108.3 

One  own  child  unoer  18 

179 

374 

584 

600 

608 

657 

619 

723 

701 

768 

108.9 

105.3 

Two  Own  children  under  18 

87 

165 

2 1 3 

260 

■  257 

296 

326 

307 

363 

391 

89.7 

137.0 

Three  or  more  own  children 

under  18  . 

75 

77 

100 

75 

90 

94 

121 

123 

117 

123 

2.7 

59  7 

Other  family  female  householder. 

no  spouse  present  

5.500 

8  705 

10.129 

10.211 

10.445 

10.608 

10.890 

10.890 

11.268 

1 1 .692 

58.3 

34.3 

No  own  children  under  18  ... 

2.642 

3.261 

4.123 

4.106 

4.147 

4.335 

4.371 

4.290 

4.445 

4.648 

23.4 

42  5 

With  own  children  under  1 8 

2.858 

5.445 

6.006 

6.105 

6.297 

6.273 

6.519 

6.599 

6.823 

7.043 

90.5 

29.3 

One  own  child  under  18   

1.008 

2.398 

2.885 

2.857 

3,079 

3.017 

3,164 

3,225 

3.283 

3.327 

137.9 

38.7 

Two  own  children  under  18  ... 

810 

1.817 

1.977 

2.061 

2.072 

2.039 

2.095 

2.173 

2.203 

2.244 

124.3 

23.5 

Three  or  more  own  children 

under  18   

1.040 

i — 

1.230 

1.144 

1 .186 

1 ,1 47 

1 .217 

1 ,260 

1.202 

1.335 

1.472 

13.3 

197 

Per 

^ent  of  al 

families 

Change  in  percentage  points 

All  families  ... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Marned-couple  family 

86  9 

82.5 

80.3 

80.1 

79.9 

79.5 

79.1 

79.2 

78.6 

78.1 

-4.5 

-4  4 

No  own  children  under  18 

37  3 

40.6 

41.7 

41 .4 

41.7 

41.8 

41.6 

42.0 

41.8 

41.7 

33 

1.2 

With  own  children  under  18 

49.S 

41.9 

38.6 

38.8 

38.2 

37.8 

37.6 

37.1 

36.8 

36.4 

-7.7 

-5.6 

On°  own  child  under  18 

15.9 

162 

15.4 

15.5 

15.6 

15.2 

14.9 

14.5 

14.1 

14.2 

0.4 

-2  1 

i  wo  own  children  under  18 

15.6 

159 

15.1 

15.1 

14.9 

14.7 

15.0 

14.8 

14.7 

14.5 

0.3 

-1  5 

Three  or  more  own  children 

under  18   

18  1 

97 

8.2 

8.2 

7.8 

7.9 

7.6 

7.8 

8.1 

7  7 

-8.4 

-2  0 

Other  family,  male  householder 

I 

1  IVJ  OfJVJl'Ow  [^iCDwIU  ... 

2.4 

2.9 

3.6 

3  8 

3.9 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.4 

4.5 

0.5 

1.6 

Nfi  own  rhildrpn  nnrlpr  1ft 

I       1  7 

1  9 

2.1 

2  3 

2.4 

2.6 

2.7 

26 

26 

2.6 

0.2 

0  7 

\A/ith  nwn  rhikirpn  nnrlpr  1R 

Willi    VJVVI  1   VrllllVJIwII    Ul  IVJwl  lO   

!  0.7 

1.0 

1.4 

1  5 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

0.4 

0.9 

Onp  nwn  rhilrl  nnrlpr  1R 

V*/llw  UWI  1  ksllllVJ  UIIVJwl    1  O  

j  0.3 

0.6 

0.9 

0  9 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

0.3 

0.5 

TiwCi  own  rhitdrpn  imcipr  1R 

1  VV VJ  VJWI  1  ^1  IIIVJI  CI  1  Ul  IVJwl     1  vj 

|  0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

04 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0  5 

0.6 

0.1 

0.3 

Three  or  more  own  children 

I 

under  18   

!  01 

0  1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

C) 

0  1 

Other  'amily.  female  householder. 

i 

no  spouse  present   

I  10.7 

14.6 

16.2 

16.1 

16.2 

16.3 

16.5 

165 

17.0 

17.4 

39 

2  8 

No  own  children  under  18   

i  5.1 

5.5 

6.6 

6.5 

64 

6.7 

6.6 

6.5 

6.7 

6.9 

0.3 

1  4 

With  own  children  under  18 

I  56 

9.1 

9.6 

9.6 

9.8 

9.6 

9.9 

10.0 

10.3 

10.5 

3.6 

1.3 

One  own  child  under  18 

j  2.0 

4.0 

4.6 

4.5 

4.8 

4.6 

4.8 

4.9 

5.0 

5.0 

2.1 

0  9 

Two  own  children  under  18  . 

!       1  6 

3  1 

32 

3.2 

3.2 

3  1 

3.2 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

1  5 

0  3 

Three  or  more  own  children 

I 

under  18                     ...  . 

j  20 

2.1 

1  8 

1.9 

1.8 

1.9 

i.r .  ... 

1  9 

1.8 

2.0 

2.2 

C) 

0.1 

'Irsj.  i»\in  O'-i  no  *  c»^J  SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  PopuliiUcn 

Ho*.  opp««car>'n  Reports.  Senes  p-20.  Household  and  Family  Characteristics,  various  years  and 

unpublished  data.  (This  table  was  prepared  May  1994  ) 
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Table  20.— Household  Income  and  poverty  rates,  by  state:  19901  and  1992  2 


Distribution  of  persons  by  household  income. 

1QQA 

Percent  ol  persons  below  the  poverty  love" 

Median 

1990 

house 

1992 

Stitf 

hold  in- 

less 
man 
$25,000 

.  _.  .  J, 

S25  000 
to 

$49,999 

  - 

$50,000 
to 

S74.999 

—  

75 

come 
1990 

S75  000 
or  more 

ff 

Total 

Under 
5 

years 

5 

ye«irs 

6  to  1 1 
years 

12  to 

17 
years 

18  to 
G4 

years 

65  to 

74 
years 

yoais 
over 

Total 

Stand- 
ard 
or' or 

\ 

4 

5 

g 

g 

g 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 

16 

5>  ju.udo 

41.8 

33.7 

15  0 

9.5 

13.1 

20.1 

19.7 

18.3 

16.3 

11.0 

10.4 

16.5 

14.5 

0.11 

A.|lMm,i 

23  597 

52  3 

31  3 

11  2 

5  2 

18  3 

26  1 

25  8 

24  3 

22  3 

14  6 

19  2 

31  1 

17  1 

1  93 

41  408 

20  0 

32  2 

21  3 

18  6 

9  0 

13  6 

10  6 

10  9 

9  8 

7  9 

6  4 

10  6 

100 

1  45 

A  . 

27  5-10 

45  1 

34  1 

133 

7  5 

15  7 

24  9 

24  2 

21  8 

19  1 

14  0 

9  3 

13  2 

15  ' 

1  87 

„i , 

Pi  M7 

57  8 

30  1 

8  4 

3  7 

19  1 

28  5 

26  6 

25  2 

22  7 

15  3 

180 

29  9 

17  1 

1  92 

(".Inf. 

35  798 

34  1 

32  9 

18.4 

14  7 

1 2  5 

19  0 

19  3 

18  3 

17  1 

109 

6.5 

9  5 

15  8 

0  71 

(  „. 

30  M0 

41  3 

35.1 

15  1 

8  6 

1 1  7 

179 

16  5 

153 

12  5 

10  3 

8  5 

15  1 

106 

1  70 

41  721 

27  5 

32  4 

21  7 

18  4 

6  8 

1 1  7 

1 1  9 

1 1  2 

89 

5  3 

5  6 

9  7 

9  4 

1  73 

tJi-'.lVV.lJi 

34.875 

33  9 

36  7 

184 

1 1  0 

8  7 

13  3 

12  7 

1 1  8 

10  8 

7  2 

8  2 

13  5 

7  6 

1  46 

f  >1Sll4  1  «.}(  (  .  Ill  Ctltil. 1 

30  7? 7 

41  0 

30  4 

14  4 

14  2 

16  9 

27  0 

25  5 

25  0 

24  4 

14  3 

15  5 

19  7 

20  3 

2  58 

I'l.J-ldll 

27.483 

45  1 

34  1 

12  9 

79 

12  7 

20  3 

20  1 

188 

168 

11  0 

90 

13  5 

15  3 

0  90 

29.021 

43  1 

34  0 

144 

S  4 

14  7 

22  1 

21  3 

20  1 

18  1 

1 1  4 

16  5 

26  7 

17  8 

1  95 

Hav<:i.. 

38.829 

29  8 

33  7 

20  6 

15  8 

8  3 

12  6 

12  6 

1 1  2 

108 

6  9 

6  7 

10  4 

11  0 

1  67 

Id.)  he 

25  257 

49  5 

35  2 

107 

4  7 

13  3 

19.6 

18  9 

1 5  9 

13  3 

12  0 

8  7 

15  6 

15  0 

1  72 

lllliV<io 

32  252 

38  3 

34  5 

16  7 

105 

1 1  9 

18  9 

18  7 

17  0 

15  0 

100 

89 

13  4 

15  3 

0  98 

llUliIIHit 

28  797 

43  1 

36  6 

14  1 

6  2 

10  7 

16.8 

15  8 

14  1 

1 1  8 

9  1 

8  7 

14  0 

1 1  7 

1  72 

1-  AV.I 

26  229 

47  5 

36  3 

11.4 

4  8 

11  5 

17  5 

15  4 

14  1 

1 1  7 

10  3 

8  1 

15  3 

11  3 

1.58 

Knn?>  is. 

27.291 

45  5 

35  2 

12.9 

6  4 

1 1  5 

16  8 

16  5 

14  1 

11  6 

10  1 

8  5 

16  8 

11  0 

1  56 

KonlnCky 

22  534 

54  2 

31  1 

102 

4  6 

19  0 

27  9 

26  5 

24  6 

22  4 

16  2 

17  5 

25  3 

19  7 

2  08 

t.  (JUiSkIIM 

21 .949 

55  1 

29  4 

103 

5  2 

23  6 

33  4 

33  0 

31  1 

29  7 

196 

20  5 

30  1 

24  2 

2  31 

Maine 

27.854 

44  6 

37  1 

12  8 

5  5 

10  8 

15  7 

15  9 

14.0 

1 1  5 

e9 

11  0 

183 

13  4 

1.80 

Maiylann 

39.386 

29  0 

34  6 

20  8 

15  6 

8.3 

11.9 

1 1.9 

1  1  5 

102 

6  8 

8  8 

13  6 

11  6 

1  74 

Mass.iC1nr.ctl- 

36.952 

33  3 

32  4 

197 

14  6 

8  9 

14  5 

14  8 

138 

11  0 

7  3 

7  3 

12  6 

100 

0  85 

Mk  .tti{)iii  i 

31  020 

40  6 

34  0 

163 

9  2 

13  1 

22.1 

20.4 

18  1 

15  7 

1 1  2 

8  7 

14  3 

13  5 

0  94 

Miiiri<!riiil  1 

30  909 

39  9 

36  3 

1 5.6 

8  1 

10  2 

14  8 

14  6 

12  5 

106 

88 

84 

172 

12  8 

1  79 

Ml'.SiS'.ippI 

20  136 

58  9 

28  5 

8  7 

3  0 

25  2 

35  8 

35  1 

33  5 

31  9 

20  0 

24  0 

37  1 

24  5 

2  08 

MlV  .;ij'> 

26  362 

47  4 

33  6 

126 

6  4 

13  3 

20  4 

19  2 

178 

15.1 

1 1  1 

1 1  3 

19  7 

15  6 

1  96 

MCllltrlltfl 

22.988 

53  9 

33  0 

92 

39 

16  i 

24  3 

23  0 

20  3 

17  1 

14  7 

9  9 

16  6 

13  7 

1  73 

26  016 

479 

35  8 

11  4 

5  0 

1 1  1 

17  3 

15  4 

1 3  4 

10  8 

9  7 

8  6 

16  8 

10  3 

1  49 

31  011 

39  1 

37  3 

15  2 

83 

10  2 

15  1 

14  4 

126 

11.9 

9  1 

84 

12.3 

14.4 

1  80 

New  H;int|j".tinf' 

36  329 

31  8 

37  8 

19  8 

10.7 

6  4 

8  5 

8  7 

73 

62 

54 

7  7 

139 

86 

1  63 

Nt.'W  JOfS(  y 

40  927 

28  8 

32  0 

20  9 

18  3 

7  6 

1  1  7 

12  6 

1 1  7 

104 

6  0 

6  8 

1 1  3 

100 

0  82 

New  Mi'Xico 

24  087 

51  6 

31  7 

11  0 

5  6 

20.6 

30  3 

30  6 

27  6 

25.2 

17  8 

13  7 

21  2 

21  0 

204 

Now  Yo<K 

32.965 

38  1 

31  6 

16  7 

13  6 

13  0 

20  6 

21  2 

19  6 

1 7  0 

1 1  0 

10  0 

14  7 

15  3 

0  75 

Noflh  Citriilifi.i 

26.647 

46  8 

34  8 

12  4 

60 

13  0 

19  2 

18  5 

17.2 

15  3 

10  1 

15  7 

25  9 

15  7 

0  96 

Ncrlh  Dakota 

23.213 

53  4 

33  6 

9  4 

35 

14  4 

19  6 

18  4 

172 

14  7 

130 

108 

195 

1 1  9 

1  61 

Oh.  • 

28  706 

43  5 

35  5 

14  1 

6  9 

125 

21  1 

19  9 

178 

14  6 

10  7 

8  7 

13  8 

124 

0  88 

Oklahi  >n\,i 

23.577 

52  5 

31  8 

106 

5  0 

16  7 

25  3 

23  4 

21  7 

<85 

14  2 

13  5 

24  1 

184 

1  96 

27.250 

45  6 

35  7 

12  5 

6  2 

12  4 

19  7 

16  1 

14  8 

13  3 

1 1  5 

8  1 

13  1 

11  3 

1  73 

t  't>tit  isylviii  ■■■  i 

29.069 

43  0 

35  0 

14  1 

7  9 

1 1  1 

1 7  5 

17  0 

1 5  7 

13  8 

9  5 

8  7 

13  b 

1 1  7 

0  85 

Hhon>  l-.t,ioi| 

32  181 

38  5 

35  \ 

1C  7 

.      9  7 

9  6 

16  3 

16  1 

138 

1 1  0 

7  6 

89 

156 

120 

1  91 

South  (  -iH'iiii.- 

26.256 

47  6 

34  5 

*12  4 

56 

15  4 

22  8 

21  8 

21  2 

19  1 

120 

173 

26  5 

189 

1  80 

Smith  D.JK.-M 

22  503 

55  0 

33  4 

82 

3  5 

159 

23  6 

22  2 

20  2 

173 

136 

11  1 

21  3 

14  8 

t  64 

Ti'Wif" 

24  807 

SO  3 

32  6 

11  4 

56 

*  15  7 

23  9 

22  5 

20  8 

185 

12  5 

17  2 

26  7 

170 

1  85 

r.v.,,.. 

27.016 

4t;  3 

32  3 

133 

80 

18  1 

25  6 

25  5 

24  2 

23  0 

15  2 

14  9 

23  8 

1  7  6 

1  01 

Lit  ilk 

29  470 

41  4 

38  8 

138 

60 

11  4 

158 

14  4 

120 

100 

U  0 

64 

125 

9  3 

1  45 

Vi  Tinniil 

29.792 

41  2 

37  7 

14  3 

68 

99 

13  5 

13  7 

12  5 

98 

85 

9  7 

16  3 

104 

1  71 

VlHtlFn.l 

33  328 

36  4 

34  7 

17  1 

1 1  R 

102 

14  5 

14  5 

135 

11  9 

84 

11  6 

185 

9  4 

1  35 

Wi  U.*<\t,.t 

31.183 

39  3 

36  4 

lb  8 

R  5 

109 

170 

16  4 

14  3 

12  2 

98 

7  0 

12  4 

11  0 

1  58 

20  795 

5  '/  8 

29  / 

90 

3  S 

19  7 

31  7 

30  3 

25  9 

22  4 

17  7 

14  1 

20  8 

22  3 

2  20 

W.<\.tV 

29  442 

42  1 

37  r» 

M  1 

6  2 

10  7 

17  7 

16  4 

150 

11  9 

9  2 

66 

12.6 

108 

1  49 

Wyi  iiinnej 

27  096 

46  0 

36  5 

128 

4  R 

11  9 

183 

16  2 

14  1 

11  2 

10  8 

84 

14  3 

10  3 

1  83 

'i3.iM'iJ  uM  198' 1  in.  (.rues  collected  m  ihe  1990  Census  May  diltoi  from  data  derived 
f ^. ii i  thi-  <  * j-i i  ii  I'nMi'aimn  Survey  presented  m  olher  tables 
\\  r.-.i  i it i         ,11. .  !•*•», 


if)     SOURCE  US  Depart  moot  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  Ihe  Census.  Decennial  Census 
r.  Minority  Economic  Profilos.  unpublished  dala.  and  Current  Population  Reports  Series  P 
60  no  185  Poverty  m  the  United  Stales  1992  ifh.s  table  was  prepared  May  1994  ) 
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Table  21.— Poverty  status  of  persons,  families,  and  children  under  18,  by  race/ethnicity:  1959  to  1992 


Number  below  the  poverty  level,  in  thousands 


In  families  with  female 


Percent  below  the  poverty  level 


Year  ana  race; 
ethnicity 

1 

In  all  famines 

householder,  no 
husband  present 

All 
All 

persons 

2 

Total 

House- 
holder 

Related  - 
children 
under 
18 

Total 



Related  F 
children 
under  18 

 .  

7 

-   

3 

— .  

4 



5 

6 

All  races 

1959 

39.490 

34.562 

8.320 

17.208 

7.014 

4.145 

i960 

39.851 

34.925 

8  243 

17.288 

7.247 

4.095 

1965 

33.185 

28.358 

6.721 

14.388 

7,524 

4,562 

1970 

25.420 

20.330 

5.260 

10.235 

7.503 

1971 

25.559 

20.405 

5.303 

10.344 

7.797 

4.850 

1972 

24.460 

19.577 

5.075 

10.082 

8.1  14 

5.094 

1973 

22  973 

18.299 

4.828 

9.453 

8. 1 78 

1974 

23.370 

18.817 

4.922 

9.967 

8,462 

5,361 

19/5 

25  877 

20.789 

5.450 

10.882 

8.846 

5.597 

1976 

24.975 

1 9.632 

5.31 1 

10  08 1 

9.029 

5.583 

1977 

24.720 

19.505 

5.31 1 

10,028 

9.205 

5.658 

1978 

24.497 

19.062 

5.280 

9.722 

9.269 

5.687 

1979 

26.072 

19.964 

5.461 

9.993 

9.400 

5.635 

1980 

29.272 

22.601 

6.217 

11.114 

10.120 

5.866 

1981 

31,822 

24.850 

6.851 

12.068 

11.051 

6.305 

1982 

34.398 

27.349 

7.512 

13.139 

11.701 

6.696 

1983 

35.303 

27.933 

7.647 

13.427 

12.072 

6.747 

1984  .  . 

33.700 

26.458 

7.277 

12.929 

11.831 

6.772 

1985     .   .  .. 

33.064 

25.729 

7.223 

12.483 

1 1.600 

6.716 

1986 

32.370 

24.754 

7.023 

12.257 

11.944 

6.943 

1987 
1988 

32.221 

24.725 

7.005 

12.275 

12.148 

7.074 

24.048 

6.876 

11.935 

11.972 

6.742 

1989 

24.066 

6.784 

12.001 

11.668 

6.808 

1990 

33.585 

25.232 

7.098 

12.715 

12.578 

7.363 

1991 

27.143 

7.712 

13.658 

1 3.824 

1992 

36  880 

27.947 

7.960 

13.876 

13.716 

3.032 

White 1 

1960 

28.309 

24.262 

6.1 15 

1 1 .229 

4.296 

2.357 

1965 

22  496 

18.508 

4.824 

8.595 

4.092 

2.321 

1970 

1 7  484 

13.323 

3.708 

6.138 

3.761 

2.247 

1975 

13.799 

3.838 

6.748 

4.577 

2.813 

1980 

In  oen 

14.587 

4.195 

6.817 

4.940 

2.813 

1985 

22.860 

17.125 

4.983 

7.838 

5.990 

3.372 

1987 

21.195 

15.593 

4.567 

7.398 

5.989 

3.474 

1988 

20.71 5 

15.001 

4.471 

7.095 

5.950 

3.385 

1989 

20.785 

15.179 

4.409 

7.164 

5.723 

3.320 

1990 

22.326 

15.916 

4.622 

7.696 

6.210 

3.597 

1991 

17.268 

5.022 

8.316 

6.806 

3.94 1 

1992 

24  523 

17  645 

5.160 

8.333 

6.656 

3.783 

Black1 

1959 

9.1 12 

1.860 

5.022 

2.416 

1.475 

1966 

8  867 

8  090 

1.620 

4.774 

3.160 

2.107 

1970 

7  548 

6.683 

1.481 

3.922 

3.656 

2.383 

1975 

7  545 

6.533 

1 .513 

3.884 

4.168 

2.724 

1980 

8.579 

7.190 

1.826 

3.906 

4.984 

2.944 

1985 

8.926 

7.504 

1.983 

4.057 

5.342 

3.181 

1987 
1988 

9  520 

7.848 

2.117 

4.234 

5.789 

3.394 

9  356 

7.650 

2.090 

4.148 

5  601 

3  130 

1980 

7,704 

2.077 

4.257 

5.530 

3.256 

1990 

9.837 

8.160 

2.193 

4.412 

6.005 

3.543 

1991 

10.242 

8.504 

2.343 

4.637 

6.557 

3.853 

1992 

10.613 

8.908 

2.435 

4.850 

6.609 

3.967 

Hispanic  origin7 

1975 

2  991 

2  755 

627 

1  619 

1.053 

694 

1980 

3  491 

3  143 

751 

1  718 

1.319 

809 

1985 

5.236 

4.605 

1.074 

2512 

1  983 

1.247 

1987 

5  422 

4.761 

1  168 

2.606 

2.045 

1.241 

1908 

5  357 

4  70T 

1  141 

2  576 

2.052 

1.208 

1989 

5.43C 

4.659 

1.13C 

2.496 

1.902 

1.163 

1900 

6  006 

5  091 

1.244 

2  75C 

2.115 

1.314 

1991 

6.33f 

5  541 

1  372 

2.977 

2.282 

1.398 

1992 

G655 

5  65f 

>          1  39J 

2.946 

2  154 

1.289 

All 


In  all  families 


Total 


22  4 
22.2 
173 
12  6 

12.5 
11  9 

11  1 
11.2 

12  3 

11.8 
11.6 
11.4 

11  7 

13  0 

14  0 
150 
15.2 
14.4 
14.0 

13  6 
134 
13.0 

12  8 

13  5 

14  2 

14  5 


178 
13.3 
99 
9  7 
102 
11.4 

104 

10  1 
100 
10.7 

11  3 
11  6 


55  1 
41.8 
33  5 

31  3 

32  5 

31  3 

32  4 
31  3 

30  7 

31  9 

32  7 
33.3 


269 

25  7 
29  0 

28  0 

26  7 
26  2 
28  1 

28  7 

29  3 


House- 
holder 


10 


20  8 
207 
15.8 
109 

108 
103 
9.7 
9.9 
109 

10.3 
10.2 
10.0 

10  2 

11  5 

12.5 
136 
139 
13  1 
12.6 

120 

12  0 
11  6 
11  5 
12.0 
128 
13.0 


162 
11  7 

8.1 
83 

8.6 
9.9 

8.9 
8.6 
86 
90 
9  7 
9.8 


54  9 
40  9 
32  2 

30  1 

31  1 

30  5 

31  2 

30  0 
29  7 

31  0 

32  0 
32  7 


26  3 

25  1 

26  3 

27  5 
26  0 

25  2 

26  9 
?8  2 

28  1 


Related 
children 
under 
18 


18.5 
18.1 
13  9 
10.1 

10  0 
9.3 
8.8 
8.8 
97 

94 
93 
9.1 
92 
10.3 

11  2 

12  2 
12.3 
11.6 
11.4 

109 

10  7 
104 
103 
107 

11  5 
11  7 


14  9 
11  1 

80 

7  7 
8.0 
9  1 

8  1 
79 
78 
8  1 
88 
89 


48  1 

35  5 
29.5 

27  1 

28  9 

28  7 

29  4 

28  2 
27  8 

29  3 

30  4 
30  9 


25  1 
23  2 
25  5 

25  5 
23  7 
23  4 

25  0 

26  5 
26  2 


In  families  with  female 
householder,  no 
husband  present 


Total 


12 


26.9 
26.5 
20.7 
14  9 

15.1 
14.9 
14  2 
15.1 
16.8 

15.8 
160 
15.7 
16.0 
17.9 

19.5 
21.3 
21  P 
21 
20.1 

19.8 
19.7 
19.0 
19.0 
19.9 
21  1 
21.1 


20  0 
14  4 
105 
125 
134 
156 

14.7 

14  0 
14.1 

15  1 
16.1 
160 


65.5 
50  6 
41  5 

41  4 
42.1 

43  1 

44  4 

42  8 

43  2 

44  2 

45  6 

46  3 


33  1 
33  0 
39  6 

38  9 
37  3 
35  5 

37  7 

39  8 

38  8 


Related 
children 
under  18 


49.4 
48.9 
46  0 
38  1 

38  7 
382 
37.5 

36  5 

37  5 

37.3 
36  2 
35.6 

34  9 
36.7 

387 
40.6 
40.2 
38.4 
37.6 

38.3 
38.1 
37.2 

35  9 
37.2 
39  7 
38  5 


39  0 
35.4 
28.4 
29  4 

28  0 

29  8 

29  6 
29.2 

28  1 

29  0 
31  5 

30  2 


70  6 
65  3 
58  7 
54.3 
53  4 

53  2 

54  1 
51  9 

49  4 

50  6 
54  8 
53  7 


57  2 

54  5 

55  7 

55  6 
55  0 

50  6 
53  0 
52  7 

51  ? 


72.2 
68  4 
64  2 
53.0 

53.1 
53.1 

52  1 
51.5 
52.7 

52.0 
50.3 
50  6 
48.6 
50.8 

52.3 
56.0 
55.4 
54.0 

53  6 

54  4 
54.7 
50  6 
51.1 
53.4 
55.5 
54  3 


59  9 
52.9 
43  1 
44.2 
41.6 
45.2 

45.8 
43  0 
42.8 
45  9 
47.1 
45.3 


81  6 
76  6 
67  7 

66  0 
64  8 
66.9 

683 

61  8 

62  9 
64  7 
68.2 

67  1 


68  4 
65  0 
72  4 

70  1 
65  5 
65.0 
68  4 
60  6 
65  7 


1  Inrlwdos  persons  nl  Hispanic  nnrjm 

•  Persons  ot  Hispanic  origin  may  bo  of  any  iace 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Commerce.  Duroau  ol  tho  Consus.  Current  Population 
Reports.  Sones  P-60.  no  185  Poverty  m  tho  United  Stutos  1992  (This  tablo  was  pre- 
pared May  1994  ) 
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Table  22.- 


-Average  grade  th«t  the  public  would  give  the  schools  in  their  community  and  in  the  nation 

at  large:  1974  to  1993 


-.  .  . 

: 

Year 
i 

All  adults 

No  children  in  school 

Public  school  parents 

Private  school  parents 

Nation 



2 

Local 
community 



3 

Nation 

-              -■  - 

4 

Local 
community 

5 

Nation 
6 

Local 
community 

•  -   

7 

Nation 
8 

Local 
community 

9 

2.63 

2.57 

2  80 

2  15 

2.38 

2.31 

2.49 

1  81 

2.38 

2.34 

2.48 

2.22 

2.33 

2.25 

2.59 

2  05 

- 

2.21 

2.11 

— 

2  47 

1.69 

2.2 1 

2.1o 

— 

2.38 

— 

1.88 

2.26 

— 

1 .94 

2.20 

2.12 

2  36 

1  88 

201 

2  24 

2  04 

2.18 

2  01 

2.35 

2  02 

2  20 

1.91 

2.12 

1  92 

2.10 

1.92 

2.31 

1.82 

1  89 

■ 

2.09 

2.36 

2.11 

2.30 

2.11 

2  49 

2.04 

2.17 

2  14 

2.39 

2.16 

2  36 

2  20 

2.44 

1.93 

2.00 

2  13 

2  36 

2  29 

2  55 

2  14 

2  18 

■  2.44 

2.20 

2.38 

2.22 

2.61 

2  03 

2.01 

2.08 

2.35 

2.02 

2.32 

2.13 

2.48 

2.00 

2  13 

2  01 

2  35 

1.99 

2.27 

2.06 

2  56 

1.93 

2  12 

1.99 

2  29 

1  98 

2  27 

2  03 

2.44 

1  85 

2  09 

2.00 

2.36 

1  93 

2  30 

1  92 

1.94 

2.73 

1  85 

1  95 

2  41 

1.97 

2.40 

1.97 

2.48 

1  80 

2.11 

1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 

1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 

1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 

1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 


—Data  no1  awiiiaivc 

NOTE  -  Average  basea  o~  a  sca'e  \\^e<e  Ar4  B=3  C=2  D=i  ana  F=0 


SOURCE  The  Annual  Gallup  Poll  of  the  Publics  Attitudes  Toward  the  Public 
Schools.'  Phi  Delis  Kappan  various  years  iThiS  table  was  prepared  April  1994  i 


Table  23. — Items  most  frequently  cited  by  the  general  public  as  a  major  problem  facing  the  local 

public  schools:  1970  to  1993 


Percent 


1 

1970 
2 

1975 
3 

1980 
4 

1981 
5 

1P82 

....... 

1983 
7 

1984 
8 

1985 
9 

1986 
10 

1987 
1 1 

1988 
12 

1989 
13 

1990 
14 

1991 
15 

1992 

_  _..  | 

16 

1993 
17 

Lack  ot  financial  support 

17 

14 

10 

12 

22 

13 

14 

9 

11 

14 

12 

13 

13 

18 

'  1 

22 

21 

Use  of  drugs  

11 

9 

14 

15 

20 

18 

18 

18 

28 

30 

32 

34 

38 

22 

22 

16 

Lack  of  discipline 

18 

23 

26 

23 

27 

25 

27 

25 

24 

22 

19 

19 

19 

20 

17 

15 

Fighting/violence  gangs  . 

— 

13 

Poor  curnculumstand- 

ards 

6 

5 

11 

14 

11 

14 

15 

11 

8 

8 

11 

8 

8 

10 

9 

Large  schoolS'Overcrowd- 

»ng   

10 

7 

5 

4 

3 

4 

5 

s 

6 

8 

9 

8 

Getting  good  teachers 

12 

11 

6 

11 

i 

8 

14 

10 

6 

9 

11 

7 

; 

11 

! 

5 

Parents  lack  of  interest 

3 

2 

6 

5 

6 

5 

3 

4 

6 

7 

6 

4 

7 

5 

4 

Pupils"  lack  of  'merest  tru- 

ancy .  ... 

3 

5 

4 

5 

5 

< 

45 

3 

t 

5 

43 

6 

5 

3 

4 

Integration  busing 

17 

15 

10 

11 

6 

5 

6 

3 

4 

5 

5 

4 

4 

Moral  standards 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

5 

7 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Low  teacher  pay 

— 

4 

2 

3 

5 

4 

4 

6 

4 

1 

3 

Teachers'  lack  of  interest 

6 

4 

_7 

8 

5 

4 

4 

5 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

_ 

Drinking,  alcoholism 

2 

2 

3 

? 

3 

5 

6 

5 

4 

4 

2 

2 

Lack  of  proper  facilities 

11 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

l  . 

2 

1 

2 

-Data  nr»f  ava  labir 


SOURCE  "The  Annum  Gai'up  Pol-  of  the  Public's  Attitudes  Toward  tho  Public 
Schools    Fhi  De'<U\  Knppan  various  years  (This  tabic  was  prepared  ApH  199-1  i 
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Table  24.— Awareness  of  and  perceived  importance  of  the  National  Goals  for  Education: 1  1992  and  1993 


National  Goals,  by  the  year  2000 


AH  children  in  America  will  start  school  ready  to  learn   

The  high  school  graduation  rate  will  increase  to  at  least  90°  o 

American  students  will  leave  grades  4.  8.  and  12  having 
demonstrated  competency  in  challenging  subject  matter2  ... 

American  students  will  be  first  in  the  world  in  mathematics 
and  science  achievement   

Every  adult  Amercan  will  be  literate  and  will  possess  the 
skills  necessary  to  compete  in  a  global  economy  and  to 
exercise  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship   

Every  school  in  America  will  be  free  of  drugs  and  violence 
and  will  offer  a  disciplined  environment  conducive  to 
learning  


Awareness  of  goals,  1992  (Percent) 

Priority  assigned.  1993  (Percent) 

Na- 
tion- 
al 
to- 
tals 

No 

rhilHrPn 

in  school 

Public 
school 
parents 

Nonpublic 
school 
parents 

Very 
high 

High 

Low 

Very 
low 

Don't 
know 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

do 

33 

31 

41 

48 

8 

1 

2 

27 

24 

31 

26 

54 

38 

6 

1 

1 

26 

22 

31 

36 

59 

33 

6 

1 

1 

23 

23 

22 

32 

45 

43 

9 

2 

1 

25 

21 

30 

28 

54 

37 

7 

1 

1 

24 

21 

28 

22 

71 

19 

7 

2 

1 

!  The  Natonai  Goa's  were  agreed  upon  by  former  President  George  Bush  and  the  na- 
!<ons  governors  m  a  1989  education  summit  held  m  Charlottesville  Virginia 

*  Subject  matter  includes  English,  mathematics,  science,  history,  and  geography  In 
;id'J.t'Ort  every  schoo'  .n  Amenca  will  insure  that  all  students  learn  to  use  their  minds 


in  order  to  prepare  them  for  responsible  citizenship,  further  learning  and  product-ve  em- 
ployment in  a  modern  economy 

SOURCE-  Phi  Delta  Ksppan.  "The  Annual  Gallup  Poll  of  the  Public  s  Attitudes  Toward 
the  Public  Schools.-  September  1992  and  October  1993  (This  table  was  prepared  April 
1S94) 


Table  25.— Parental  involvement  in  8th  graders'  school-related  activities,  by  selected  parental  characteristics:  1988^ 


Characteristics  of  parents 


Percent  of  parents 1  who 
talk  with  child  regularly 
about 


Current 
school 
experi- 
ences 


Total  

Race  ethnicity 
Asian  Pacific  Islander   .  . 

Hispanic   

Black.  non-Hispanic  . 

White.  non-Hispanic  

American  Indian  Alaskan  Native 

Socioeconomic  status2 
Lower  quartiie  . 
Middle  two  quartiles 
Highest  quartiie   

Highest  education  level  of  parents 
Two-parent  families 
Neither  completed 

high  school  

One  did  not  complete  high 

school  

Both  completed  high  school 

One  graduated  college  '  

Both  graduated  college  .  .  .. 

Single-parent  families 
(female) 

Did  not  complete  high  school 
Completed  high  school  .  .. 
Graduated  college 

Family  composition 
Two-parent  family   .  . 
One-parent  family 


79.4 


High 
school 
pians 


47.1 


Plans 
after 
high 

school 


38.3 


59.8 
67.1 
75.0 
82.3 
72  5 


66.3 
80  7 
89  0 


60.0 

72.9 
81.9 
87.2 
89.5 


61.0 
77  0 
84.0 


81  0 
74  2 


41  7 
52.7 
57.8 
45.0 
44.6 

43.0 
46.5 
52.7 


40.7 

45.7 
46.0 
51.8 
52.3 


47  1 

48  1 
51.8 


47  4 
47.0 


Percent  of  parents 1  who  report 
family  rules  about 


Number  of 
hours  of 

television 
watched 

on  school 
days 


61.7 


36.5 
44.8 
51.4 
35.4 
39.9 


33  5 
38.4 
42.9 


29.6 

34  7 
37  7 
42.4 
40.8 


34  6 
42  1 
44  8 


38.0 
40  2 


Doing 
home- 
work 


92.0 


67.1 
68.7 
75.3 
58.5 
62.9 


64  0 
60.8 
61  6 


64.0 

61.6 
61.3 
61.1 
63.0 


64.3 
62  5 
60.1 


61  7 

62  1 


Main- 
taining 
certain 
grade 
average 


Percent  of  parents 1  who 
report  that  they 


Never  or 
seldom 

help  with 
home- 
work 


Belong 
to  a" 
parent- 
teacher 
organi- 
zation 


72.7 


89.3 
92.3 
95.5 
91.4 
95.9 


92  2 
93.0 
89.9 


92.6 

92.6 
93.3 
91  5 
88.1 


91.2 
92.7 
87.0 


92  2 
91  2 


29.4 


74.7 
79.8 
82.3 
70  1 
75.7 


74.2 
74.9 
66.9 


75  2 

74.8 
75.5 
69.9 
61  1 


73  2 
75  1 
66.3 


72  6 

73  3 


42.8 
44.7 
31.4 
26.8 
35.5 


41.7 
27.5 
21.9 


47.6 

33  7 
26.6 
21  8 
20.5 


50  3 
33  8 
28.3 


27  6 
36  2 


Attend 

the 
parent- 
teacher 
organi- 
zation 
meeting 

10 


31.9 


29.4 
15.5 
30  4 
34.3 
16.6 


12.2 
29.8 
54.0 


10.6 

154 
30.8 
48.6 
60  7 


97 
24  6 
46  7 


34  2 
23  6 


36.2 


Percent  of  parents 1 
who  have  contacted 
school  about  child's 


Academic 
perform- 
ance 


52.5 


41.2 
43.0 
47.8 
33.3 
35.0 


29.2 
35.2 
44.4 


32.7 

28.7 
35  8 
42.7 
46.9 


25  1 
33  0 
43  9 


37.3 
32.0 


Academic 
program 


12 


34.8 


36.0 
48.3 
52.1 
53.7 
52  5 

38.1 
54.1 
61.9 


32  3 

42  8 
53.6 
60.9 
61  5 


33.9 
53.5 
67  8 


52  9 
52  0 


29.4 
34.5 
34.2 
35.1 
42.5 


24.2 
34.8 
44.1 


21.2 

28.6 
35.1 
41  1 
46.4 


19.0 
32.7 
45.6 


35  7 
31  6 


"  The  ro&pondonl  was  Ihc  p«i'0"t  most  knowlodooabto  about  the  child?  education  The 
■ospondmo.  pafonts  repcled  on  thcr  own  t\nd  thoir  spouses  activt'os 

Socioocononvr  status  was  monsured  by  a  composito  scorn  on  part-Mai  oducat.on 
and  occupations  and  famity  mcnmo 

'inr  ju'ip:.  n  «.mai.  n.imtm'  i-'iabcb  whe«e  one  ^>nnt  was  a  high  school  dropout 


NOTE  —Because  ol  'ounding.  dotails  may  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  ot  Education  National  Contor  for  Education  Statistics.  Na- 
tional Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  t988  Baso  Year  Parent  Survey  iTh.s  table  was 
propa'od  July  1990) 
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Table  26.— Teachers'  opinions  about  the  most  important  goals  for  education,  by  type  and  control  of 

school:  1990-91 


'  "  "    •'  —  

Percent  of  teachers  indicating  item  is  the  most  important  goal 

Goal 

Public  school  teachers 

Private  school  teachers 

Total 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Combined 

Total 

Elementary 

I 

Secondary  I 

Combined 

schools 

schools 

schools 

schools 

schools  I 

schools 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

  i 

8  ! 

9 

Building  basic  literacy  skills 

49  9 

52  4 

45.7 

49  1 

32  4 

34.6 

26.6  | 

32.6 

Encouraging  academic  excellence  ..  .. 

11  1 

88 

15.5 

89 

130 

89 

20  4  . 

143 

Promoting  occupational  or 

vocational  skills  

1.9 

0.7 

3.6 

47 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5 

0.2 

Promoting  good  work  habits  and 

self-discipline  

13.2 

11.8 

15.7 

122 

89 

86 

10.1  j 

87 

Ptomoting  personal  growth  

20  4 

23.3 

15.2 

20.4 

19  7 

21.1 

19  3  J 

185 

Promoting  human  relations  

1.6 

1.6 

1  7 

2.0 

1  4 

0.7 

20  | 

1.8 

Promoting  specific  moral  values  .. .  . 

1.4 

1.2 

1  6 

24 

3  1 

3  1 

4.9  i 

2  3 

Promoting  multicultural  awareness  or 

! 

understanding   

05 

0.3 

09 

04 

! 

Fostering  religious  or  spiritual  develop- 

i 

ment   

L    .  - 

21.2 

22  8 

16.1  | 

21  7 

—Data  "ict  ava-  a&'G 


SOURCE  US.  Department  of  Education  Nat-ona'  Center  for  Eciucat«on  Seisin 
Schools  and  Staffing  Survey  1990-91  "  (This  lapse  was  prepared  May  1993  I 


Table  27. — Teachers'  perceptions  about  serious  problems  in  their  schools,  by  type  and  control  of  school: 

1990-91 


Problem  area 


Peicent  of  teachers  indicating  item  is  a  serious  problem 


Public  school  teachers 


Total 

Elementary 

i  ?condary 

Combined 

Total 

Elementary 

Secondary  . 

Combined 

schools 

schools 

schools 

schools 

schools  ! 

schools 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7  j 

8  ] 

9 

Student  tardiness  .... 

11,2 

58 

20.2 

10.3 

34 

17 

6  1  I 

4  1 

Student  absenteeism 

14.1 

6.9 

26  5 

12.4 

26 

1  0 

53  j 

32 

Teacher  absenteeism   

1  6 

1  2 

2.2 

1.9 

0  7 

04 

1  2  j 

0  7 

Students  cutting  class   

4.6 

1  0 

10.6 

3.5 

0  7 

0  1 

1  4  i 

1  1 

Physical  conflicts  among  students 

6.5 

6  7 

5.8 

79 

1  1 

07 

08j 

1  8 

Robbery  or  theft  

3.4 

26 

4.5 

3.8 

08 

0  4 

20  j 

07 

Vandalism  of  school  properly  .. 

5.4 

4.3 

67 

7.2 

09 

06 

1.5  I 

09 

Student  pregnancy                     .  . 

64 

08 

15  7 

83 

03 

0  1 

1  0  ; 

03 

Student  use  of  alcohol  

8.2 

1  4 

195 

136 

24 

0  1 

92  1 

1  9 

Student  drug  abuse 

42 

08 

9.8 

72 

05 

01 

14  ! 

06 

Student  possession  of  weapons 

1.2 

05 

2.3 

1  7 

0  1 

0  1 

02^ 

0  1 

Physical  abuse  of  teachers  .  . 

08 

07 

0.7 

1  6 

02 

0  1 

0  1 

0.4 

Verbal  abuse  of  teachers 

75 

62 

93 

97 

1  7 

07 

1  9  i 

2  7 

Student  disrespect  for  teachers 

130 

11  3 

15  5 

13.5 

29 

1  8 

3  1  i 

4  1 

Students  dropping  out 

63 

1  2 

14.6 

87 

02 

0  1 

08  ! 

I 

02 

Student  apathy 

20  6 

129 

33  2 

24  0 

4  1 

2  1 

7  7  ' 

A  8 

Lack  of  academic  challenge 

57 

39 

83 

8.5 

1  3 

0  7 

27i 

1  2 

Lack  of  parental  involvement 

25  4 

21.6 

31.2 

30  8 

4  3 

3  1 

56 

4  9 

Parental  alcoholism  drug  abuse 

120 

11  5 

12  2 

167 

22 

1.2 

29  | 

30 

Poverty  .  ... 

17  1 

185 

14  1 

22  2 

20 

t  6 

,8! 

?  5 

Racial  tension 

3.8 

3.5 

4  1 

49 

07 

03 

11 

09 

Cultural  confhct  .  ... 

4  3 

4.1 

4  5 

5.4 

07 

0.4 

111 

08 

Private  school  teachers 


SOllRCF  US  llopa'tmpni  o'  Edutat-on  National  Center  tor  Education  Statistics 
S-  »>.«)■*.  tvuj  SldH>ny  Survey  1990-91    iTh.s  table  was  prepared  Way  1993  ) 
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Table  28.— Teachers'  perceptions  about  teaching  and  school  conditions,  by  type  and  control  of  school: 

1990-91 


Percent  of  teachers  agreeing  or  strongly  agreeing  with  statement 


I- 

Statement  . 

Public  school  teachers 

I 

Private  school  teachers 

1 

l 

Total  j 

i 

Elemen-  1 
tary 

Se^nd"  1  Combined! 

dry  j 

1  1 

Total 

Elemen-  j 
tary  ; 

Second- 
ary 

Combined 

1  i 

2  i 
 i 

3 

4  I 

 \ 

5 

6 

7  ' 

8 

9 

I  usua^y  !ook  toward  to  eacn  working  day  at  this  school  i 

91  8  i 

92  7  , 

90  3  ! 

91  6  ! 

96.2 

96.8  ; 

94.1 

96.2 

Staff  members  in  ihis  school  generally  do  not  have  much  school  ! 
Sptnl  i 

31  6  | 

26  6  ' 

39  5 

34  7  ; 

16  5 

15.5  ! 

20  7 

15.7 

This  school  s  administration  knows  the  problems  faced  by  s'aff 

78  7  j 

80.6  ; 

75  9 

76  7  ; 

84  9 

85.9 

79.5 

PR  1 
OD.  I 

This  schools  teachers  and  administration  are  in  close  agree- 
n-.enl  on  school  discipline  policy   

i 

72  2  I 

75  5  , 

67  2 

71.1  i 

i 

85  2 

I 

85  7  ! 

78.2 

87  7 

Lev£l  of  student  misbehavior  in  this  school  interferes  with  my 
leachmg 

I 

i 

35  7 

35  4 

36  2 

33  3  ■ 

19  9 

20  6  ! 

167 

20  6 

My  principal  enforces  school  rules  for  student  conduct  and 
backs  me  up  when  I  need  it 

i 

86  8  ; 

87  7  j 

85  5 

85  8  j 

92.0 

91.0 

89.2 

94.1 

Rules  for  student  behavior  are  consistently  enforced  bv  teachers 
in  this  school,  even  for  students  who  are  not  in  their  classes 

72  0  ! 

79  6  ; 

59  2 

69  7  S 

84  3 

88  3 

73.7 

84  4 

Attitudes  and  habits  my  students  bnng  to  my  class  greatly  re- 
duce their  chances  for  academic  success 

59  2 

56  2  j 

*    64  3 

i 

61  3  j 

29  7 

27  1  1 

33.6 

30  9 

Many  of  the  students  !  teach  are  not  capable  of  learning  the 
material  1  am  supposed  to  teach  them 

24.8 

24!  1 

25  5 

1 
i 

29  6  j 

9  4 

88 

13  0 

8.6 

My  teaching  assignments  are  more  difficult  than  those  of  other 
teachers  in  this  school   

27  4 

1 

23  8  ! 

33.1 

29  2  j 

20  5 

19.0 

26.2 

19.9 

For  me.  the  job  of  leachmg  has  more  advantages  than  dis- 
advantages 

91  8 

92  0  j 

91.7 

92  0  j 

95  0 

95  8 

94.1 

94  5 

H  1  had  the  chance  to  exchange  my  |Ob  as  a  teacher  for  another 
kind  of  job.  1  would 

31  0 

29  6  : 

33  0 

! 

32  9  i 

20  3 

19  2 

22  7 

20.4 

1  plan  with  the  librarian  media  specialist  lor  the  integration  of 
services  tnto  my  teaching  .  ... 

34  6 

j 

36.3 

30.5 

j 

44  o ; 

47.5 

51  9 

30  2 

49.8 

Library-media  materials  are  adequafe  to  support  instructional 
objectives 

38  3 

38  8  j 

37  1 

42  2  j 

40  7 

I 

|          40  8 

37  3 

41  9 

SOURCE  US  Dotar^cr  V  Idea's?"  Nd'ona  Cemo*  EcJjCtiM**  Stat'St-cs 
S'-rvi  •  s  and  v-i'f-q  S.-vo\  Qi      T"    \.vs>f  Ms  prolines  M/iy  19?»3  . 
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Table  29 —Public's  level  of  confidence  in  various  institutions:  1991 


Percentage  of  respondents  by  levels  of  confidence 


P'vate  ^ij'-ei  eduranon 
Youtn  •'itrve>i'5p^e!i!  nno  ?ecre«ii-v>n 

Rcliq.OUS  Crgani/Jt'CnS 

P-.*b;ic  hig^c  cck.c<r.iO" 
Sr\\\>  hus>i*e*ses 

Pnvate  elementary  or  secondary  education 
Pub!<t  deniensar>  c  seco^cwy  edjcatxm 

Health  oraanizat  one  ■  ■  ■ 

Envuo^mcniai  organizations  ... 

Htir*Mn  <orv-ces  organiza1  ons  .     .  . 

Arts  c.iiu.ffe  and  human  t.es  organisations 

redc/rtteci  charstabie  apnea's  o  g  Un  ieci  Way  ■  • 

Recoat'C'"  Kv  aduUs 
VVor-s  reiaied  orga-wai-o^s 

PviPiiC  >oriety  twpnpiil  q  g  .  cvs'  "ghis  social  iust-ce  community  improvement  organizations 
Mecta  e  g  newspapers  TV.  rad»o 

Pr  vaie  ano  community  foundations   

Loca:  government 
Organved  Jabot 

international  foreign,  e  g  colore  exchange  relief  organizations   

Organizations  that  advocate  a  particular  cause 
State  government 

Major  CG'pOMtons 

F^dera-  government 

Poi«l»ca'  organvat'ons  e  g  Republican  or  Democratic  parlies 
Congress  ■■ 


\0'i 


SOURCE  independent  Secic  The  Gallup  Organizat«on.  Giving  ana  Volunteering  <n 
the  United  States  1992  (This  tabie  was  p'epa'ed  January  1993  i 


Table  30 —Percentage  of  households  contributing  to  education  and  other  charitable  organizations  and 
average  annual  donation,  by  type  of  charity:  1987,  1989,  and  1991 


T,pt'  of  cnar  \) 


Total 

Reiqf:.iS 
Health 

Human  serviros 
Vuutn  •jevHO0,"»"v 
LdjcatiO'- 

f:  ■'  v'lniviH'n' 

An"-.,  cu'ture  and  fu'iMi'  Vcs 
PuhiT  and  societal  beneU 
Pirate*  and  oo'^^iu^'V  *Oi*'Miat,"*,v 
ReceatK't'  adults 
tntf-f national  'orC'ign 


1987 


j  Percent- 
1   age  of 
i  total 
1  house- 
;  ho'ds" 


Average  annual 
contribution 


Per  con- 
tributing 
house- 
hold 


71.1 


S790 


Per  total 
house- 
hold 


1989 


Percent- 
age of 
total 
house- 
holds ' 


S562 


52  5 

23  9 

23  9 

185 

15  1 

108 
80 
65 
4  8 

>'  * ; 

42 
1  3 


715 
130 
210 

88 
293 

87 
260 
153 
145 

C) 
281 


375 
31 
50 
16 
44 
9 
21 
10 
7 
{•") 
12 
10 


75.1 


53  2 
32.4 
23  0 
21  6 
19  1 
134 
96 
11  2 
64 
62 
4  2 
30 


Average  annual 
contribution 


Per  con- 
tributing 
house- 
hold 


S978 


896 
143' 
263 
129 
291 
88 
193 
120 
116 
135 
202 
195 


Per  total 
house- 
hold 


$734 


1991 


Percent- 
age of 
total 
house- 
holds 1 


Average  annual 
contribution 


I  Per  con- 
tributing 
house- 
hold 


477 
46 
60 
28 
56 
12 
19] 
13  I 
7  I 


72.2 

51  3 
32.9 
27  5 
22  1 
21  1 
16  3 
9  4 
11.2 
60 
63 
3  5 
2  8 


Per  total 
house- 
hold 


10 


S899 


S849 


800 
154 
260 
114 
225 
99 

194  j 

132 

113 

164 

198 

233 


410 
51 
71 
25 
47 
16 
18 
15 
7 
10 
7 
7 


I*  1  '  ;•.'')' 


f  »<w.:'  iT»ws  table  was  prt'pdred  ja'HM'v  '993  i 
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Table  31. — Total  expenditures  of  educational  institutions  related  to  the  gross  domestic  product,  by  level 

of  institution:  1959-60  to  1993-94 


I 

i 

■  r 

i 

Total  expenditures  for  education  (amounts  in  millions! 

Year  | 

I 

Gross  ; 
domestic  j 

i 

! 

AM  educational  institutions 

Ail  elementary  and  secondary 
schools 

All  colleges  and  universities 

product  (in 
billions ) 

School  year  f- 

i 

1 

i 
♦ 

1 

Amount 

As  a  percent 
of  gross 
domestic 
product 

i  As  a  percent 

Amount      !      °<  9«5SS 
domestic 
;  product 

Amount 

As  a  percent 
of  gross 
domestic 
product 

1 

* 

 \ 

3  | 

1 

4 

5 

6  7 

8 

9 

1959  .... 

1961   

1963   

1965  ... 
1967   

$494.2 
531.8 
603  1 
702  7 
814.3 

1959-60  | 
1961-62  I 
1963-64  j 
1965-66  I 

1967-68  I 

l 

$23,860 
28.503 
34.440 
43.682 
55.652 

4.8 
5.4 
5.7 
62 
68 

$16,713  !  34 
19.673  i  3.7 
22.825  j                3  8 
28.048  |                4  o 
35.077  |  4.3 

$7  147 
8.830 
11.615 
15.634 
20.575 

1.4 
1  7 
1  9 

2.2 
2.5 

1969  . 

1970   

1971  

1972  .    .  .. 

1973   

959  5 
1.010  7 
1.097  2 
1.207  0 
1.349  6 

1969-  70  | 

1970-  71  ] 

1971-  72  ] 

1972-  73  i 

1973-  74  ! 

68.459 
75.741 
80.672 
86.875 
95.396 

71 
7.5 
74 
72 
7  1 

43.183  j                 4  5 
48.200  j                4  8 
50.950  j                4  6 
54.952  4.6 
60.370  |  4.5 

25  276 
27.541 
29.722 
31 .923 
35.026 

2.6 
2  7 
27 
26 
26 

1974 
1975 

1976   

1977 

1978   

1 .458  6 
1.555.9 
1.768.4 
1 .974  1 
2.232  7 

j 

1974-  75  j 

1975-  76  j 

1976-  77  j 

1977-  78  | 

1978-  79  i 

108.664 
118  706 
126.417 
137.042 
148.308 

74 
75 

71 
6.9 

66 

68.846  j                 4  7 
75.101  j                 4  7 
79.194  ;                 4  5 
86  544  j                 4  4 
93.012  !  4.2 

39.818 
43.605 
47.223 
50.498 
55.296 

27 
2  7 
2.7 
26 
25 

1979   

1980 
1981 

1982  .   

1983  .  ... 

2  188.6 
2  708  0 
3.030  6 
3.149.6 
3.405.0 

1b 79-80  i 

1980-  81  ! 

1981-  82 

1982-  83 

1983-  84 

165.627 
182  849 
197.801 
212.081 
228.597 

67 

!  68 

|                6  5 
I  67 
|  67 

103.162  J                 4  1 
112.325  j  4.1 
120.486|                 4  0 
128.725  i                 4  1 
139.000  |  4.1 

62  465 
70.524 
77.315 
83.356 
39.597 

2  5 
2.6 
2  6 
26 
26 

1984 

1985  .     .  .... 

1986   

1987 

1988   

!           3.777.2  i  1984-85 
4.038  7  |  1985-86 
4.268  6  I  1986-87 
4.539  9  |  1987-88 
4.900.4  |  1988-89 

247.657 
269.485 
291 .974 
313.375 
346.883 

66 

i                 6  7 
!  68 
j  69 

I 

149.400  !                 4  0 
161  800  j                 4  0 
175.200  4.1 
187.999  ;                 4  1 
209.377  |  4.3 

98.257 
107.685 
116.774 
125.376 
137.506 

2.6 
2.7 
2  7 
2  8 
28 

1989   

1990  .  . 

1991  .   

1992   

1993  .       .  . 

5.250  8 
5.546  1 
5.722.9 
6.038  5 
6.377  4 

i 

;  1989-90 
!        1990-91 1 
1991-922 
j  1992-933 
I        1993-94 3 

382.062 
414.690 
438.971 
462.700 
484.000 

I  73 

i  77 

!  77 
i  76 

230.300  |                4  4 
248.930  j                4  5 
261.767  4.6 
i          275.300                  4  6 
I          285.400  4.5 

151.762 
165.760 
177.204 
187.400 
198.600 

29 
30 
3  1 
3  1 
3  1 

'  Revised  f'om  prev  ous1/  puc-s^ea  data 

•  P*el-rrs.nany 

'Estmated 

NOTE  — Tota:  expend  tures  'o'  p^pi.c  e.ementan/  and  seco^da'v  sc^oo's  ^c  jOo  c^'- 
rent  expenditures  <nterest  on  $choo<  oebt  ana  capua*  ooiiay  Data  'o'  pr  vate  e!emerild'Y 
a^d  secondary  scnno's  are  es^ated  Totai  expena'tures  <or  co-ecjes  ana  <.,nve-si"es 
nc-uae  Cvirren;-fu"a  exPenaitures  a^a  additions  to  plant  va;ue  Exc-udes  expend'tures  o< 
^onco'iegiate  postsecondary  msMjtions  Because  o'  ro-jna-ng  details  may  not  add  :o  to- 
la's 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  o<  Educator  Nat'ona:  Center  lor  EdviCahon  Statst-cs  Sia- 
t  st>cs  of  State  Scioo1  Systems  Revenues  ana  Expenditures  for  Puo'ic  Elements^-  ana 
Secondary  Education.  F,nanca>  Statistics  of  institutions  o'  Higher  Education  Common 
Co'e  o'  Data  survey  Financai  Sta:  stxs  of  institutions  of  Hignei  Educat»or  "  survey  In- 
tegrated Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  iPEDSi  "  F  nance"  survey  and 
unpub:isned  daia  Coonc:|  of  Economy  Advsers  E:ononvc  indicators  and  National 
Educat  0"  Association  Estimates  c"  Scnooi  Siat-svcs  various  years  <Th.s  taoie  was  d»o- 
oared  Jone  1994  i 
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Table  32.— Total  expenditures  of  educational  institutions,  by  level  and  control  of  institution: 

189&-1900  to  1993-94 

(In  millions] 


Elementary  and  secondary  schools 


Colleges  and  universities 


School  year  ; 

j 

Total  s- 

Public 

Pnvate 

i 

Total 

Public 

Private 1 

Total 

i 

1  : 

\ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

o 
■  - 

7 

8 

 ,  

1899-1900 

.  i 

— 

—  

$215 

— 

— 

-  I 

1909  '0  ; 

- 

426 

— 

1" 

1919-.' 

1 .036 

  1 

1929-3U    ' 

2.317 

$632  ! 

$292 

$341 

1939-40      .   .  ! 

.  i 

2.344 



758 

392 

367 

i 

1949-50  i 

$8  911  i 

S6.249 

5.838 

$411 

2.662 

1  430 

1 .233 

1951-52                          .  j 

10.735  ! 

7.861 

7.344 

517 

2.874 

1.565 

1.309 

1953-54    j 

13.147  ! 

9.733 

9.092 

Om  I 

3  414 

1  912 

1 .502 

1955-56  1 

15  907 

11.727 

10.955 

772 

4.180 

2.348 

1.832 

1957-58    j 

20.055 

14.525 

13.569 

956 

5.530 

3.237 

2.293 

1959-60  .                       .  ! 

23.860 

16.713 

15.613 

1.100 

7.147 

3.904 

3.244 

1961-62  ! 

28  503 

19.673 

18.373 

1.300 

8.330 

4.919 

3  911 

1963-64 

34. 440 

22.825 

21 .325 

I  ,jUU 

11615 

6  558 

5.057 

1965-66- 

43.682 

28.048 

26.248 

1.800 

15.634 

9.047 

6.588 

1967-68  ■ 

55.652  | 

35.077 

32.977 

2.100 

20  575 

12.750 

7.824 

1 

1969-70  .   .  i 

68.459  j 

43.183 

40.683 

2.500 

25.276 

16.234 

9.041 

1970-71  | 

75  741  I 

48.200 

45.500 

2.700 

27.541 

18  028 

9.513 

1971-72    ! 

80.672  i 

50.950 

48.050 

29.722 

19.538 

10.184 

1972-73  j 

86.875 

54.952 

51.852 

3.100 

31.923 

21.144 

10.779 

1973_74  j 

95.396 

60.370 

56.970 

3.400 

35.026 

23.542 

11.484 

j 

1974-75  ! 

108.664 

68.846 

64.846 

4.000 

39.818 

26.966 

12  852 

1975-76  . 

118  706 

75.101 

70.601 

4.500 

43.605 

29.736 

13.869 

1976-77    j 

126417 

79.194 

74.194 

3.UUU 

47  223 

31 .997 

15.226 

1977-78       ...  ! 

137  042 

86.544 

80.844 

5.700 

50.498 

34.031 

16.467 

1978-79  j 

148  308 

93.012 

86.712 

6.300 

55.296 

37.110 

18.187 

! 

1979-80  j 

165.627 

103  162 

95.962 

7.200 

62.465 

41  434 

21.031 

1980-81  .  . 

182.849,  112.325 

104.125 

C.200 

70.524 

46.559 

23.965 

1981-8? 

197.801 

120.486 

1 1 1.186 

9.300 

77  315 

50.813 

26.502 

1982-83   

212.081 

128.725 

118.425 

10.300 

83.356 

54.338 

29.018 

1983-84  . 

228.597 

139.000 

127.500 

11.500 

89.597 

58.124 

31.473 

1984-85    .  . 

24  7.657 

149.400 

137.000 

12.400 

98.257 

63.705 

34.553 

1985-86  . 

269.485 

161.800 

148.600 

13.200 

107  685 

70.069 

37.616 

1986-87 

291.974 

175.200 

160.900 

14.300 

116.774 

74.552 

42.222 

1987-88 

313  375 

187.999 

172.699 

15.300 

125.376 

79.859 

45.516 

1988-89 

346.883 

209  377 

192.977 

16.400 

137  506 

87.107 

50.398 

1989-90 

382.062 

j             230  300 

212.100 

18.200 

151.762 

97.095 

54.668 

1990-91 

414-690 

248.930 

229.430 

19.500 

165.760 

105.631 

60.128 

1991  -92 

438.971 

I  261.767 

241.567 

20.200 

177.204 

112.271 

64.933 

1992-93  1 

462.700 

I             275  300 

253.800 

21.500 

187.400 

118.400 

69.000 

1993-94 1 

484.000 

I  285.400 

263.500 

21.900 

198.600 

125  300 

73.300 

'  Estimated 

•'  Preliminary 

-  Data  not  a^.ii'aWo 

NOU  Tntai  i»xp»'".1ini.'*»  »■■-■  puP'C  i"i  ii^ri.r*  i»*0  viry  »  ■  -  <i  *  'udo  fi.« 
con:  expenditures  <ntoiesl  on  i.i-hc*.<:  tleW  a;*1  capita.  t.«.«li.i>  Uat.i  Uv  private  element. try 
and  secondary  srhnois  air  estimator!  Total  expenditures  tai  rol'cijiw,  ami  uwvorS'ties 
include  ciinonMund  expenditures  and  add-on*;  lo  plant  v.\Ujiv  £  xr  hides  expenditures  of 
noncollogiale  postsecondarv  mstittrt'Ons  Some  >ial  i  have  horn  reused  from  previously 
published  figures  Because  of  roimdmg  del  ails  m.iv  not  atJii  In  Mais 


SOURCE  US  Depnrtn^nt  of  Educalirn.  National  Cenler  ttv  Education  Statistics  Sta- 
tistics of  State  School  Systems  Ro\otiuos  and  E\(K>nditaros  tot  Ptifrn'  Fi*mentar\  and 
SecondiVy  Education,  financial  Statistics  o*  Institutions  of  Hi^ho*  Education.  Common 
Core  of  Data  survey  "financial  Stahslics  of  loslilul'ons  o»  H:cihei  Education  survey  In 
toctratod  f'ostseronaary  Education  Dala  System  dPtDSi  f  maw  o  sniv^y  and  National 
Lducahon  Association  Estimates  of  School  Ft.it-t.tics  various  yeai'%  <Trvs  tap'o  was  pre 
pared  Juno  1994  j 
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Table  33. — Estimated  total  expenditures  of  educational  institutions,  by  level,  control  of  institution,  and 

source  of  funds:  1975-76  to  1991-92 

[In  billions] 


Level  and  control  of  institution  and 
source  of  funds 


1 


1975-76 

1979-80 

1984-85 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1991-92 

I 

Amount 
2 

Per- 
cent 

3 

Amount 
4 

Per- 
cent 

5 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

1 2 

1 3 

$118.7 

100.0 

S165.6 

100.0 

$247.7 

100.0 

$382.1 

100.0 

$414.7 

100.0 

$439.0 

100.0 

134 

45.0 
34.5 
25.9 

11.3 
37  9 
29.0 
21.8 

189 
64  3 
43.3 
39.1 

11.4 
38.8 
26.1 
23.6 

21.3 
96  1 
63.3 
66.9 

8.6 
38.8 
25.6 
27.0 

31.7 
142.2 

97.7 
110.5 

8.3 
37.2 
25.6 
28.9 

34.3 
152.1 
105.5 
122.7 

8.3 
36.7 
25.4 
29.6 

37.7 
156.7 
111.7 
132.9 

8.6 
35.7 
25.4 
30.3 

100.3 

100.0 

1.17.4 

100.0 

200.7 

100.0 

309.2 

100.0 

335.1 

100.0 

353.8 

100.0 

10.7 
44.7 
34.4 
10.6 

10.7 
44.5 
34  2 
10.6 

14.8 
63  9 
43.1 
15.6 

10.8 
46.5 
31.4 
1 1.3 

15.8 
95.5 
63.1 
26.3 

7.9 
47.6 
31.4 
13.1 

23.0 
140.8 
97.3 
48.2 

7.4 
45.5 
31.5 
15.6 

25.0 
150.8 
105.1 

54.2 

7.5 
45.0 
31.4 
16.2 

27.8 
155.0 
111.3 

59.7 

7.9 
43.8 
31.4 
16.9 

184 

100  0 

28  2 

100.0 

47.0 

100.0 

72.9 

100.0 

79.6 

100.0 

85.1 

100.0 

27 
0.3 
0.1 
15.3 

14.5 
1.7 
07 

83.1 

4.1 
0.4 
02 
23  5 

14.5 
1.6 
0.6 

83.4 

5.5 
0.7 
0.2 
40.6 

11.7 
1.4 
0.5 

86.4 

8.7 
1.4 
0.4 
62.4 

12.0 
1.9 
0.6 

85.6 

9.3 
1.4 
0.4 
68.5 

11.7 
1.7 
0.5 

86.1 

9.9 
1.6 
0.4 
73.1 

11.7 
1.9 
0.5 

85.9 

75.1 

100.0 

103.2 

100.0 

149.4 

100.0 

230.3 

100.0 

248.9 

100.0 

261.8 

100.0 

6.3 
31  4 
32.7 

4.7 

8.4 
41  8 
43.5 

6.3 

9.4 
44.7 
41.6 

7.5 

9.1 
43.3 
40.3 

7.3 

9.1 
66.8 
60.8 
12.8 

6.1 
44.7 
40.7 

8.6 

13.0 
100.3 
93.7 
23.3 

5.6 
43.5 
40.7 
10.1 

14.2 
108.2 
101.2 

25.4 

5.7 
43.5 
40.6 
10.2 

16.0 
112.1 
107.1 

26.6 

6.1 
42.8 
40.9 
10.2 

70  6 

100  0 

96  0 

100.0 

137.0 

100.0 

212.1 

100.0 

229.4 

100.0 

241.6 

100.0 

63 
31.4 
32  7 

02 

89 
44.5 

46  3 
0.3 

9  4 
44.7 
41.6 

0.3 

9.8 
46.6 
43.3 

0.3 

9.1 
66.8 
60.8 

0.4 

6.6 
48.7 
44.3 

0.3 

13.0 
100.3 
93.7 
l5.1 

6.1 
47.3 
44.2 
'2.4 

14.2 
108.2 
101 .2 

15.9 

6.2 
■  47.2 
44.1 

'2.6 

16.0 
112.1 
107.1 

'6.4 

6  6 
46.4 
44.3 
l2.7 

4.5 

100.0 

7.2 

100.0 

12.4 

100.0 

18.2 

100.0 

19.5 

100.0 

20  2 

100.0 

4  5 

100  0 

7  2 

100.0 

12.4 

100.0 

18.2 

100.0 

19.5 

100.0 

20.2 

100.0 

43.6 

100.0 

62.5 

100.0 

98.3 

100.0 

151.8 

100.0 

165.8 

100.0 

177.2 

100.0 

7  1 
136 

1  8 
21  1 

16  3 
31  1 
4  1 
48  5 

9.5 
19.6 

1.7 
31.6 

15.2 
31.4 
2.7 
50.6 

12.2 
29  4 
25 
54.1 

12.4 
29.9 
2.6 
55.1 

18.7 
41.9 
4.0 
87.2 

12.3 
27.6 
2.6 
57.5 

20.2 
43.9 
4.4 

97.3 

12.2 
26.5 
2.6 
58.7 

21.8 
44.6 
4.6 
106.3 

12.3 
25.2 
2.6 
60.0 

29  7 

100  0 

41.4 

100.0 

63.7 

100  0 

97.1 

100.0 

105.6 

100.0 

112.3 

100.0 

4.4 
133 

1  7 
104 

14.9 
44.6 
5.6 
34  9 

5.4 
19  2 

1.5 
15.3 

13.1 
46.3 
37 
36.9 

67 
287 

2.3 
25.9 

106 
45.1 
3.6 
40.7 

10.0 
40.5 
3.6 
43  1 

10.3 
41.7 
3.7 
44.3 

10.9 
42.6 
3.9 
48.3 

10.3 
40.3 
3.7 
45.7 

11.8 
43  0 
4.1 
53.3 

10.6 
38.3 
37 
47.5 

139 

1000 

21.0 

100.0 

34.6 

100.0 

54  7 

.   100  0 

60.1 

100.0 

64.9 

100.0 

27 
0.3 
0  1 
108 

19  2 
2  3 
09 

77  6 

4.1 
04 

02 
16.3 

19  4 

2.1 
0.8 
77  7 

5.5 
0.7 
0.2 
28  2 

15.9 
1  9 
0.6 

81  6 

8.7 
1.4 
0.4 
44.2 

15.9 
2.6 
0.7 

80.8 

9  3 
1.4 
0.4 
49  0 

15.4 
23 
0.7 

81.6 

9.9 
1.6 
0.4 
52.9 

15.3 
2.5 
0.7 

81.5 

All  levels 
Total  public  and  private 

Federal   

State 

Local  

All  other   

Tola!  public 


Federal  .  .. 
State  .. . 
Local 
All  other 

Total  private 

Federal  ... 
State 
Local 
All  other 


Elementary  and  secondary  schools 
Total  public  and  private  

Federal  

State     

Local  

All  other   


Total  public  

Federal  ...   

State   

Local  .  . 
All  other  ... 

Total  private**  ... 
All  other  

Institutions  of  higher  education 
Total  public  and  private 

Federal   

State   

Local  .... 
All  other  .  . 


Total  public  .. 

Federal  . 
State 
Local 
All  other 

Total  private 

Federal 
State 
Local 
All  other 


*  Revenues  irom  individuals  including  toes  tor  ti  asportation  and  t>'mkb  and  food  serv- 
ice receipts  This  oxpendikirc  includes  only  the  individual  contributions  tor  these  cat- 
rfjoncs  find  excludes  contnbulions  trom  public  sources 

■  Sonic  private  elementary  and  secondary  school  revenues  rump  Iron*  federal  state, 
and  local  sources  However  comprehensive  data  are  *ol  available  to  delineate  the 
sources  ol  revenues  for  private  schools 

NOIF  F  sumatod  distribution  of  expondituios  by  source  of  funds  ivv  obtained  tiom 
distribution  of  revenue  sources  f  odorally  supporter!  studrnt  aid  that  quus  to  higher  edu 
cation  institutions  throuqh  students  tuition  payments  is  sr>o*n  under  AH  other  rather 
than  fcdcr,!'    Such  payments  Aiuiid  add  substantial  amount',  and  several  poiccnlitgo 


points  to  the  federal  sharo  Other  federal  programs,  not  included  in  this  table  because 
they  do  not  support  regular  educational  institutions  would  increase  Ihe  federal  sharo 
even  further  Typical  oxamptes  ot  these  payments  would  be  fodoral  support  for  libraries 
and  museums  Additionally,  the  federal  contribution  to  education  through  tax  expendi- 
tures is  not  reflected  in  this  table  8ecauso  of  rounding  dotails  may  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  Nalionat  Conter  lor  Education  Statistics. 
Common  Core  of  Oata.  "  Financial  Statistics  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education"  survey 
Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Oata  System  (IPCOS)  1  Finance'  survey, 
unpubhshod  data  and  National  Education  Association.  Estimates  of  School  Statistics 
various  years  (This  tablo  was  prepared  July  1994  } 
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Table  35.— Direct  general  expenditures  of  state  and  local  governments  for  all  functions  and  for  education, 

by  level  and  state:  1990-91 

[In  millions] 

i  *~  ■  ■ 

Education  expenditures 


Total  direct  j" 

Elementary  antf  secondary  education 

Higher  education  j 

Other 

expepduures  i 

Total 

I 

Total  I 

Current 

^apnai 

Total 

PnrrPnt  I 
UUI 1  CI  1;  j 

Panital  i 
L/dpildi 

education 

i 

expenditure 

outlay" 

expenditure 

■  1 

outlay  | 

i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8  ! 

9 



10 

t'nited  States 

$904,642.1 

$309,302.4 

$217,642.8 

$197,455.4 

$20,187.3 

$78,748.7 

 1- 

$71,684.6  j 
 f- 

$7,064.1 

$12,910.9 

A.  diM^M 

  p 

12.031  0  I 

4.363  7 

2.518.0 

2.302.9 

215  0 

1.435  8 

1.262.4 

173  4 

409.9 

A:as>\a 

5.572  6 

1.302.8 

967  1 

871.9 

95  3 

281.2 

257  0 

24.2  j 

54.5 

I  £  OO  1  u 

4  608  3 

2.983.2 

2.448  5 

534  8 

1.489.0 

1.355.7 

133  3  ! 

136  0 

A«<ij!'Sai> 

5.787  5 

2.320  9 

1 .469  3 

1.355.2 

114.1 

667.1 

604  6 

62  5  | 

184  5 

California 

120  865  2 

38.542  4 

26.498.5 

24.282  2 

2.216.3 

10.645.7 

9.978.8 

666  8 

I 

1.398.3 

11  545  9 

4.324  0 

2.884.6 

2.579.8  ! 

304.8 

1.355.2 

1.212  0 

143  2  I 

84  1 

Ct-r%ieCl.Ct»t 

14.622  0 

4.346  3 

3.463.7 

3.197.6  | 

266  0 

697  7 

679.6  I 

18.1 

184  9 

[)e'*:\*.aie 

1013  3 

574  6 

549  4  | 

25  2 

364  6 

336.7  | 

27  9 

74.2 

4.209  8 

721.5 

620.0 

571  5 

48  5 

101.5 

97.8  : 

36 

45  303  4 

14.790.2 

I 

11.079  9 

9.373.3 

1.706.6 

3.031.1 

2.733.7  ] 

297  5 

679  2 

Gec*ga 

21  282.1 

7.191  4 

5  30Q  9 

4.703  3 

606.5 

1.554  9 

1.373.4  i 

181  5 

326.6 

Hav.ai. 

5.218  1 

1.269.0 

783  2 

651  7 

131.5 

466  7 

412  1  I 

54  6  ! 

19  2 

loa'^o 

1  1 48  0 

754.9 

668.3 

86  6 

347.6 

298  3  | 

49  3 

45.4 

i:-.nr;"S 

38.017  8 

12.711  9 

8.772.1 

8.077  2 

695  0 

3.283  7 

2.971.7 

312  0 

656  0 

i^cjaivi 

16  795  5 

6.936.7 

4.580.5 

4.105.2 

475.3 

2.075.7 

1.8133 

i 

262  4 

280.5 

lOA-a 

J              9  550  2 

3.697.6 

2.292.2 

2.102.9 

189.3 

1.258.7 

1.144  1  j 

1146 

146.8 

7.984  0 

3.080.5 

2.005  1 

1.874.4 

130  7 

975.0 

901  0 

74  0 

100.4 

\  q  94 1  1 

3  759  0 

2.313  3 

2.160.4 

152  9 

1.127.8 

996  0 

131.8 

317  9 

14.247  1 

4.463  1 

3.038  2 

2.860  0 

178.2 

1.174.8 

1.090.8 

83  9 

250  1 

4  481.1 

1.580.6 

1.189.2 

1.045.4 

143  9 

331  7 

306.8 

24  9 

59  7 

Wary  la  no 

18.0619 

6.431  3 

4.255  4 

3.893.2 

362.2 

1.927  0 

1.747  4 

179  6 

249  0 

Massachusetts 

24.610  7 

6.351  6 

4.840.0 

4.566.1 

273.9 

1.232.6 

1.161.6 

71  0 

279  0 

7t;Q  7 
JJ.  I  JO  .  r 

1  9  QRT  0 

I  C  .  300.0 

8.861.5 

8.115.6 

745  8 

3.789  0 

3  431  6 

357  3 

333.4 

18  836  1 

6.256.1 

4.271.5 

3.805  8 

465.7 

1 .706.0 

1.576  1 

129  8 

280  7 

6.987  7 

2.598.2 

1.642.5 

1.542.1 

100  4 

821  2 

747  2 

74.0 

134  5 

M»&sou" 

,             13.740  2 

5.336.3 

3.928.9 

3.459.4 

469.6 

1 .233.8 

1  160  2 

73  5 

173  6 

Montana 

2.830  4 

1.054  4 

742.4 

659.1 

83.4 

210  1 

198  7 

11  5 

101  9 

Netva^.a 

O.^U^  0 

2.142  6 

1.417.1 

1.289.1 

128.0 

652  3 

596.5 

55  8 

73  2 

No\«id<i 

4  802.2 

1.531  9 

1.1783 

847.4 

330.9 

321  8 

274.1 

47  7 

31.8 

No.*.  Ha-vipsh  -o 

3.378  8 

1.251.6 

977.1 

883  1 

94  0 

239  6 

238 

1  7 

|             34  9 

Npa  Jfsey 

31  765  2 

10.538  0 

8.391  6 

7.966.1 

425.5 

1.846.4 

1.600.7 

245  7 

\  300.0 

toe  a  Mexn.0 

5.199  4 

2.041.3 

1.286  8 

1.142.6 

144.1 

678  7 

622  9 

55  8 

I              75  8 

toe A  York 

OW  ^AA  R 

yo  o4***  o 

97  R91  'X 

21.871.2 

20.091  5 

1.779.7 

4.856.0 

4.482.4 

373  5 

1.094.1 

No: It-  Ca:c-:-"a 

20  448  5 

7.949.4 

5.235  7 

4.641.8 

594.0 

2.457.1 

2.219.4 

j       237  7 

256  6 

Nort*  Dakota 

2.248  7 

;          849  2 

489  6 

469.6 

20  0 

323.1 

291.1 

32.0 

36  5 

On.r. 

I             34.946  0 

12.463.0 

8.800.5 

8.342.7 

457.9 

3.181 .6 

2.840  2 

341  4 

485  8 

Ok'a^ma 

9  233  7 

3.430  1 

2.384  9 

2.097.1 

287.8 

910.6 

822  5 

88  1 

134.7 

106106 

3.896.8 

2.626  5 

2.521.9 

104.5 

1.140.4 

985  7 

154  7 

129  9 

p^noS1,  ani«i 

|             38  190  1 

13.446.9 

10.240  6 

9.196  1 

1.044.6 

2.127  1 

1.925.2 

202.0 

1.079.1 

Rhoa^  isinnci 

3.882  6 

1.212.8 

844.9 

800  2 

44.7 

278.2 

■     263  2 

150 

89  7 

S»uith  Carolina 

\             11  171  3 

4.236  5 

2.852.2 

2.530  3 

321  9 

1.172  8 

1.107.3 

65  6 

211  5 

Seutn  Dakota 

2.073  5 

747  4 

545  4 

5170 

28  4 

171.3 

156.0 

153 

30  7 

Tennessee 

13.655  8 

4  550  4 

2.833  7 

2.631.8 

201.8 

1.445.9 

1.224.9 

i       220  9 

270.9 

T^xas 

50.233  0 

19.914  4 

13.930.8 

12.720.4 

1.210.4 

5.533.0 

5.080  4 

!  452.7 

450  5 

Utan 

5.337  1 

2.254.4 

1.368.7 

1.238.1 

130.6 

804.3 

717  5 

86  9 

81  3 

Voinw  nt 

2.191  2 

900  4 

591  9 

568.4 

23.5 

251.4 

235  6 

15  8 

57  1 

V  iq-rM 

20.861  4 

7.953  8 

5.578  7 

4.935  8 

642  9 

2.062  7 

1 .893  4 

169.2 

3124 

W.i^buigtc.n 

19  119  9 

7.114.4 

4.876  1 

3.953.1 

923  0 

1.918  6 

1.701  8 

2168 

319  7 

5  160  9 

1  975  4 

1.359  5 

1.264.1 

95  4 

518  5 

488.1 

30  3 

97  4 

18  195  9 

7.051  2 

4.740  9 

4.454  1 

286  8 

2.043  3 

1.855  2 

188  1 

267  0 

2.329  4 

j 

839.3 

580  2 

530.9 

49  3 

228.9 

2139 

!         15  0 

30  2 

•xiH'Mcltu'PS  'c  eduL.Jt-on  services  social  serv- 
p  ,h!:c  *.^olv  environment  and  housing 
ijce'd'  dob!  and  nmer  general  expenditures 
'fi'-M'  (ii'vi"nnit>ni 

»«1n-a»iitf«.  .md  envatc  institutions  *m  olemen- 
,  \:v»  .is  rn..,cci'a«POus  educat-on  expenditures 


-  Nni  applicable 

NOTE  -Current  expenditure  data  in  this  tabic  differ  from  figu'es  appearing  •r*  oV* 
tables  because  of  slightly  varying  definitions  used  m  !'u«  Gk>\otntt)vi*t*ti  Fmmwm*  a' 
Common  Ceo  of  Data  surveys  Because  of  rounding  details  may  not  aod  to  totaK 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  o<  Commerce  Bureau  of  the  Census  Gsvwnnwt  I 
nances  1990-91.  Series  GF  9l-r>  (This  table  was  prepared  January  W94  > 
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Table  36.. 


-Direct  general  expenditures  per  capita  of  state  and  local  governments  for  all  functions  and 
for  education,  by  level  and  state:  1990-91 


I  Total,  all  direct 
|  general 


Education  expenditures  per  capita 


Total 


Elementary  and  secondary 
education 


Higher  education 


Other  education2 


expenaiiures 

As  a  percent 

As  a  percent 

I 

As  a  percent 

As  a  percent 

Amount 

of  all 

Amount 

of  all 

Amount 

of  all 

Amount 

of  all 

i 
\ 

functions 

*  .nctions 

functions 

functions 

I  ! 

1 

2 

3 

A 

 V 

c 
0 

O 

7  < 

7 

p 

0 

9 

1 0 

1 

United  States  .  .  s 

$3,587.33 

$1 ,226.53 

34.2  I 

$863.06 

24.1 

 f" 

$312.28  j 

8.7 

$51 .20 

1 .4 

i 

Alabama   i 

2.942.29 

1,067.18 

36.3 

615.79 

20.9 

351  14  i 

11  9 

100.25 

3.4 

Alaska   j 

9.776.41 

2.285.59 

23  4 

1 .696  74 

17.4 

493.32  j 

50 

95.53 

1.0 

Arizona               ...  \ 

3.421.61 

1.228.87 

35.9 

795.53 

23.3 

397.07  | 

1 1 .6 

36.28 

1 . 1 

Arkansas               ...  | 

2.439.92 

978  47 

40.1  j 

619.43 

25  4  j 

281.24  j 

1 1 .5 

77.79 

3.2 

California   i 

3.978  45 

1 .268.68 

31  9  ! 

i 

872.23 

21 .9  j 

350.42  i 

i 

o  o 
O.O 

1  2 

Colorado   ....       .  ..  j 

3.418.99 

1.280.41 

37.4 

854  20 

25.0  I 

401.31  j 

11.7 

24.90 

0.7 

Connecticut  j 

4.443  02 

1.320.65 

29  7 

1 .052  47 

23.7 

212.01  j 

4.8 

56.18 

1.3 

Delaware    ; 

4.092  90 

1 .490  19 

36  4 

845  01 

20  6 

536. 1 3 

13.1 

1  no  n<? 
i  uy.UD 

9  7 

d.  ( 

District  ol  Columbia  i 

6,935.39 

1 .188.62 

17.1 

1 .021 .45 

14  7 

1 67  1 7 

2.4 

Florida  .       .  | 

3.412.17 

1 .1 13.97 

32  6 

634  52 

24  5 

o  o  O  o  r\ 

ddo  oU 

6.7 

CI  IC 

O  l .  I  D 

1  .D 

Georgia   ! 

3.213.36 

1.085.82 

33.8 

601  73 

24.9 

234.78 

73 

49.31 

1.5 

Hawaii   j 

4.597.48 

1.118.06 

24  3 

690  03 

150 

411.16 

8.9 

16  87 

0.4 

Idaho ....  | 

2.852.09 

1 .104.90 

38  7 

726  61 

25.5 

334.57 

11.7 

43.72 

1 

1  .D 

Illinois   

3.293.58 

1 .101  26 

33.4 

759  95 

23.1 

284.48 

8  6 

56  83 

1  7 

Indiana   1 

2,993.85 

1.236.50 

41 .3 

816  49 

27.3 

370.01 

1 2.4 

50.00 

1 .7 

Iowa   \ 

3.416  89 

1.322.94 

38.7 

820  10 

24.0 

450.34 

13.2 

52.51 

1.5 

Kansas    j 

3.199.99 

1 .234  66 

38.6 

803.64 

25.1 

390.79 

12.2 

40.23 

1.3 

Kentucky  i 

2.946.69 

1 .012.40 

34.4 

623  03 

21.1 

303  76 

10  3 

p^  <?i 

9  Q 

d  y 

Louisiana  

3.350.68 

1 .049.65 

31 .3 

714.54 

21 .3 

276.29 

8.2 

t^P  P1 
Do.o  1 

1  p 

I  o 

Maine    ; 

3.628  44 

1 .279.86 

35.3 

962.95 

26  5 

268.55 

7.4 

/IP  OR 

1  9 
I  .O 

Maryland  

3.716.45 

1.323  32 

35.6 

875  59 

23.6 

396.49 

10  7 

51.24 

1.4 

Massachusetts .  .. 

4.104.51 

1.059.31 

25.8 

807 '21 

197 

205  58 

50 

46  53 

1.1 

Michigan  . 

3.603  62 

1 .385.97 

38.5 

945  93 

26.2 

404  46 

11.2 

oo.oy 

1  n 
I  u 

Minnesota 

4.250  02 

1 .4 1 2  03 

33  2 

963  78 

22.7 

384  92 

9  1 

DO.OO 

1  g. 

I  .0 

Mississippi  

2.695.87 

1 .002.40 

37.2 

coo  c  o 

i          633  69 

23.5 

31 6.82 

1 1  p 

1  1  .o 

£^1  PQ 

o  i  oy 

1  9 

Missouri  

2.663.86 

1 .034  57 

38  8 

]          761  71 

28.6 

239  19 

90 

33.66 

1.3 

Montana  .  . 

3.503.02 

1.304.97 

37  3 

t  918.86 

26  2 

260  05 

74 

126.06 

3.6 

Nebraska 

3,266  98 

1 .345.02 

41 .2 

j          889  57 

27  2 

409.48 

id  O 

45.97 

1  4 

Nevada  .  ... 

3  740.07 

1 .193.04 

31 .9 

!  917.67 

24  5 

250  63 

0.  f 

24  74 

0  7 

New  Hampshire  .. 

3.057.74 

1 .132.66 

37  0 

884.26 

28.9 

j  216.79 

7  1 
f  .  1 

11 

o  I  .  DU 

1  n 
I  .u 

New  Jersey  . 

4.093.46 

1.357.98 

33.2 

!  1.08139 

26  4 

237.93 

5.8 

38.66 

0.9 

New  Mexico  .. 

3.358.76 

1.318  69 

39  3 

831  26 

24  7 

438  44 

13.1 

48.99 

1.5 

New  York  .  .  ... 

5.457  12 

1 .540.66 

28.2 

1.211  17 

22.2 

268  91 

A  Q 

fin  £;q 
Du.oy 

North  Carolina    .  . 

3.035.26 

1 .179.96 

38  9 

777  16 

dO  O 

OR/1  70 

ld.\J 

38  08 

1  3 

North  Dakota 

3.541  28 

1 .337.35 

37.8 

i          771  06 

I 

2 1 .8 

DUO. fO 

14  4 

57  53 

1.6 

Ohio 

3.194.63 

1 . 1 39  78 

35  7 

i          804  51 

25  2 

290.85 

9.1 

44  41 

1  4 

Oklahoma  . 

2.908  26 

1  .C80  35 

37  1 

751.13 

25  8 

286  79 

9.9 

42.42 

1  5 

Oregon  ... 

3.631  26 

1 .333.60 

36  7 

;          898  86 

24  8 

390  27 

10.7 

44.47 

1 .2 

Pennsylvania 

3.192.89 

1.124.23 

35  2 

1          856  1 7 

26.8 

177  84 

5.6 

90.22 

2.8 

Rhode  Island 

3.867.15 

1.207  95 

31.2 

5          841  51 

1 

21  8 

277  13 

7.2 

89.31 

2.3 

South  Carolina         .  . 

;  3.138.01 

1.190  03 

37  9 

!          801  18 

25  5 

329  45 

!  105 

59.40 

1.9 

South  Dakota 

2.949  53 

1.063.21 

36  0 

775  83 

26.3 

243  65 

|  83 

43.73 

1  5 

Tennessee 

2.757  08 

918  72 

33  3 

I          572  1 1 

20  8 

291  92 

10.6 

54  70 

20 

Texas 

2.895.44 

1.147.87 

39  6!  802.98 

27  7 

318  92 

I  11.0 

25.97 

'  09 

Utah 

|  3.015.33 

1.273  66 

42  2  I          773  28 

25  6 

454  43 

|  15.1 

45.95 

1.5 

Vermont 

|           3.864  55 

1.588  00 

41  1 

|        1.043  91 

27  0 

443.46 

11  5 

100.64 

2  6 

Virginia 

3.318  70 

1.265.32 

38  1 

•          8«7  49 

26  7 

328  14 

99 

49  70 

1  5 

Washington  . 

|           3.810  26 

1.417  77 

37  2 

{          971  72 

25  5 

382  34 

10.0 

63.71 

1.7 

West  Virginia 

;           2.865  60 

1.096  81 

38  3 

754  88 

26  3 

287.87 

j  100 

54.05 

1  9 

Wisconsin 

\  3.672.24 

1.423  04 

38  8 

956  80 

26  1 

412  37 

112 

53  88 

1.5 

Wyoming 

5.063.84 

1.824  46 

36  0 

1.26123 

24  9 

497  57 

I  98 

65  65 

1.3 

'  I'vhides  stale  «md  local  cj"\<P'nnH»rM  oxppndi lures  (or  oducntior  servient  soc-a'  ^prv 
icos  and  income  maintenance  transportation  Dubl'C  salnty  environment  and  housing 
rjovprnmonini  admiinstra'ion  cilcrest  on  qurmrai  debt  a^d  other  gonprni  cxpenrMuies 
includes  mtprgovprnmontai  expenditure  to  tho  (oriornl  government 

Includes  assistance  and  subsidies  to  individuals  and  pr>vato  institutions  <or  p-iomc- 
»afv  srronoary  and  nighpr  pducalion  as  well  as  miscellaneous  education  oxpenditti'os 
Not  appt-cabip 


NOf£  Per  capita  amounts  are  based  on  population  figures  as  ol  April  1.  1991.  and 
are  computed  on  tho  basis  of  amounts  founded  to  the  nearest  thousand  Because  of 
'oundmn;  details  may  not  add  to  toiais 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  ol  Crmmorcc  Bureau  of  tho  Census.  Governments  Divi 
sion  Gotettvnent  fmjncrs  WW  0'  Sones  GF91  5  (This  tab'o  was  prepared  Fob- 
ti.aiy  1994  i 
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Table  37.— Gross  domestic  product,  state  and  local  expenditures,  personal  income,  disposable  personal 
income,  median  family  tncome,  and  population:  1929  to  1993 


Gfoss  domestic 
product  m  billions 


Current 
dollars 


ConsJanl 
1987 
dollars 


2  3 


1929 
1933 
1939 
1940 

1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 

1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 

1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 

1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
i960 

1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 

1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 

1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 

1976 
1977 
'-978 
1979 
1980 

1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 

1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 

1991 
1992 
1993 


$494  ? 
5134 

531  8 
571  6 
603  1 
648  0 
702  7 

769  8 
814  3 
889  3 
959  5 
1  010  7 

1  097.2 
1.207  0 
1  349  6 
1  458  6  ! 
1.585  9 

1  768  4 
1.974  1 

2  232  7 
2.488  6 
2.708  0 

3  030  6 
3  149  6 

3  405  0 
3.777  2 
4.038  7 

4.268  6 

4  539  9 

4  900  4 
5.250  8 

5  546  1 

5  722  9 

6  038  5 
6  377  9 


State  and  local 
expenditures  '  >n  millions 


Ail 

genefa' 


Education 
expenditures 


Si  931  3 

1  973  2 

2.025  6 

2  129  8 
2.218  0 
2  343  3 
2-173  5 

2  622  3 
2  690  3 
2  801  0 
2.877  i 
2  875  8 

2  965  1 
3.107  1 
3.268  6 

3  248  ' 
3  221  7 

3  380  8 
3  533  2 
3.703  5  | 
3  796  8 
3.776  3 

3  843  1 
3  760  3 

3  906  6 

4  1*8  5 
4.279.8 

4  404  5 
4  539  9 
4  713  6 
4  838  0 
4  897  3 

4  861  4 
4.986  3 

5  1 36  0 


$9  229  | 

9  190  | 

8  863  ! 
i 

"i 

1 »  028  ' 

1 7  634  ! 

-  ! 
22  787 


26  098  ■ 

27  910  : 
30  701 
33  "2-5 

36  "n  i 
40  375 
44  851 
43  88? 
51  876 

56  201 
60  20b 
63  97  7 
69  302 
74  678 


82  843  I 
93.350  j 
102.411  i 
116  728  ! 
131  332  ! 

i 

150  67^  j 
168  550  : 
181  357  | 
198.959  i 
230  721  ] 

256  731  i 
274  215 
296.983  j 
327  517  J 
369.086  j 

407  -149  | 
436  896  ) 
466.421 
505.008  ! 
553  899  | 

605  623  ! 
657  134  ' 
704  921 
762.360 
83-1  818 

908  108 


Personal 
(ncome  -n 
pillions- 


$2  638 


Disposable 
personal 
income  in 
billions  of  1S87 
aoiiars 


Disposable  personal 
income  per  capita 


Current 
dona's 


Constant 
1987 
do'lars 


Median 
family 
income 


Tola'  poputalion  in 
thousands 


Annua) 
averages 
of  quarterly 
data* 


— 

— 

— 

—  i 

-2  586 

- 

— 

-I 

2  793* 
_ 

— 

- 

— 

- 
- 

_  I 

- 

— 

3  356 

— 

— 

I 

~  i 

— 

— 

S3  03 1 

! 

5  3~9  j 

3  187 

- 

-- 

3.107 

7  177  j 

- 

— 

— 

— 

3.319 

! 

— 

_. 

3.709 

1 

8  318  j 

- 

--  t 

3  890 

9  390  ! 

-  I 

4.242 

10  557  | 

- 

4  167 

_  I 

1 1  oo  j 

-  i 

— 

4  118 

13  220 

"" 

4  780 

14  134 

~ 

4  966 

5  087 

1 "  233 

S391  2 

Si. 284  9 

S1  958 

S7.256 

5  417 

18  "19 

409  2  ' 

1.3130 

1  994 

7.264 

5  620 

20  574 

426  5 

1  356  4 

2.048 

7.382 

5  735 

72  2>6 

-153  J 

1414  8 

2.137 

7  583 

5.956 

23  729 

1  461  1 

2.210 

7.718 

6.249 

26  28b 

510  7 

1.562  2 

2  369 

8.140 

6.569 

28  563 

552  9 

1  653  5 

2  527 

8  508 

6  957 

33  287 

601  7 

1.734  3 

2.699 

8.822 

7.532 

3"  919 

646  5 

1 .81 1  4 

2.861 

9. 1 14 

7.933 

41  1  ^8 

709  9 

1  886.8 

3.077 

9.399 

8.632 

47  236 

773  7 

1  947  4 

3.274 

9.606 

9.433 

52  718 

831  0 

2  025  3 

3.521 

9  875 

9  867 

59  413 

893  5 

2.099  9 

3  779 

10  in 

10  285 

65  814 

980  5 

2.186  2 

4  042 

10414 

11.116 

69  714 

1  098  7 

2  334  1 

4  521 

11.013 

12051 

75  833 

1  205  7 

2.3170 

4.893 

10.832 

12  902 

87  858 

1  307  3 

2  355  4 

5.329 

10.906 

13.719 

97  216 

1  446  3 

2.440  9 

5.796 

11  192 

14.958 

102  780 

1  601  3 

2  5126 

6.316 

11  406 

16.009 

110  758 

1  807  9 

2.638  4 

7  042 

11.851 

17  640 

M9  448 

2  033  1 

2  710  1 

7.787 

12.039 

19.587 

133  211 

2.265  4 

2.733  6 

8.576 

12  005 

21.023 

145  784 

2  534  7 

2.795  8 

9  455 

12.156 

22.388 

154.282 

2  690  9 

2.820  4 

9.989 

12  146 

23.433 

163  876 

2.862  5 

2.893  6 

10642 

12  349 

24.674 

1 76  1 08 

3.154  6 

3  080  1 

11  673 

13.029 

26  433 

192  686 

3.379  8 

3.162  1 

12  339 

13.258 

27  735 

210819 

3  590  4 

3  261  9 

13  010 

13.552 

29.458 

226619 

3  802  0 

3  289  5 

13.545 

13.545 

4  30.970 

242  683 

4  075  9 

3.404  3 

14  477 

13.890 

4  32  191 

263  898 

4  380  3 

3.464  9 

15.307 

14  005 

4  34  213 

288  148 

4.673  8 

3  524  5 

16  205 

14.101 

4  35.353 

309  302 

4  850  9 

3  529C 

16  741 

13  965 

4  35  939 

5  144  g 

3.632  f 

17  615 

14  219 

436  812 

5  388: 

3  700 « 

18  225 

14  330 

As  of 
July  1  ' 


12 


177  073 
180  760 

183.742 
186.590 
139  300 
191.927 
194.347 

196  599 
198  752 
200  745 
202  736 
205  089 

207.69? 
209.924 
211.939 
213.898 
215  981 

218.086 
220.289 
222  629 
225  106 
227.715 

229.989 
232.201 
234.326 
236  393 
238  510 

240  691 
v242.860 
245.093 
247.397 
249.951 

252  699 
255  4  72 
258  256 


121  878 
125.690 
131.028 
132  122 

133.402 
134.860 
136.739 
138.397 
139.928 

141.389 
144.126 
146.631 
149.188 
151  684 

154.287 
156.954 
159  565 
162  391 
165  275 

168  221 
171.274 
174  882 
177.830 
180671 

183  691 
186  538 
189.242 
191  889 
194.303 

196.560 
198.712 
200.706 
202.677 
205.052 

207.661 
209.896 
211.909 
213.854 
215.973 

218  035 
220.239 
222  585 
225  055 
227.726 

229.966 
232.188 
234.307 
236.348 
238.466 

240  651 
242.804 
245.021 
247  342 
249.900 

252.671 
255.462 
258  233 


'  Dala  for  years  prior  10  1963  include  expenditures  'o'  govemmeni  Kcai  yo.irs  e'«tl>"g 
ounng  thai  particular  calendar  year  Data  for  1963  and  ,nle'  yen's  are  «ho  nggreqat ■ons 
uf  expenditures  fo'  gcvommoni  fiscal  years  which  ended  on  Juno  30  of  the  stated  year 
General  cxpondituror  exclude  expenditures  of  publicly  owned  ut  "»^s  and  ltquor  sto'es 
and  ot  insurance  fust  activities  intergovernmental  pa*mcnt«  r>«i*f:en  stale  «kh1  'oca. 
governments  are  excluded  Payments  to  the  fedcai  government  ar0  .n.  iuded 

•'Population  of  the  Uniied  States  including  Armed  Forces  overseas,  includes  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  beginning  1960  Quarterly  data  are  averages  for  the  period 

Population  of  the  United  Siales  including  Armed  Forces  overseas  mt.udns  A'aska 
and  Hawan  bey.nn.ng  1958  Includes  mv,stO'-s  based  on  'he  1990  Census 


1  Revised  methodology 
Data  nol  available 


e  GDP  impi'Crt  price  deflator 
imnlmn  dofato'  So<*»e  data 


NOTF  —Gross  domestic  product  data  are  adjusted  t 
Persona'  income  data  <vq  adjusted  by  the  personal 
have  been  revised  from  provious'y  published  figu'cs 

SOURCE  Executive  Office  o?  the  President  Economic  Report  of  the  Prescient  Feb 
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Table  38.— Gross  domestic  product  defhtor,  Consumer  Price  Index,  education  price  indexes,  and  federal 

budget  composite  deflator:  1919  to  1994 
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CHAPTER  2 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 


This  chapter  contains  a  variety  of  statistics  on  pub- 
lic and  private  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Data  are  presented  for  enrollments,  teachers, 
schools,  student  performance,  graduates,  and  ex- 
penditures. These  data  are  derived  from  surveys 
conducted  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Sta- 
tistics (NCES)  and  other  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions. 

Enrollments 

In  fall  1985,  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  enrollments  increased  for  the  first  time  since 
1971.  Enrollment  has  continued  to  rise,  resulting  in 
an  increase  of  8  percent  from  1985  to  1992.  Elemen- 
tary and  secondary  enrollment  exhibited  much  dif- 
ferent patterns.  Between  1985  and  1992,  public  ele- 
mentary enrollment  rose  by  15  percent  while  second- 
ary enrollment  declined  by  5  percent  (tables  3  and 
43). 

In  contrast  to  the  declining  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  enrollments  during  the  1970s  and 
early  1980s,  preprimary  education  enrollment  grew 
substantially.  Between  1970  and  1980,  preprimary 
enrollment  of  3-  to  5-year-olds  rose  by  19  percent; 
between  1380  and  1993,  it  increased  an  additional 
35  percent.  An  important  feature  of  the  increasing 
participation  of  young  children  in  preprimary  schools 
is  the  increasing  proportion  in  full-day  programs.  In 
1993  about  40  percent  of  the  children  attended 
school  all  day,  compared  with  32  percent  in  1980 
and  17  percent  in  1970  (table  46). 

Despite  drops  in  total  elementary  and  secondary 
school  enrollment  during  the  late  1970s  and  early 
1980s,  increasing  numbers  and  proportions  ot  chil- 
dren were  served  in  programs  for  the  disabled.  Dur- 
ing the  1976-77  school  year,  8  percent  of  students 
were  served  in  these  programs  compared  with  12 
percent  in  1991-92.  However,  since  1983-84,  the  in- 
creases have  been  relatively  small.  Much  of  the  rise 
since  1976-77  may  be  attributed  to  the  increasing 
proportion  of  children  identified  as  learning  disabled, 
which  rose  from  less  than  2  percent  of  enrollment  in 
1976-77  to  5  percent  of  enrollment  in  1991-92  (table 
52). 


Tuition  at  private  schools 

The  average  full  tuition  (highest  tuition  charged)  for 
private  schools  was  $2,595  in  1990-91.  Schools  with 
religious  orientation  charged  significantly  lower  tuition 
than  nonsectarian  schools.  Students  at  Catholic 
schools  paid  $1,776  on  average  and  students  at 
schools  with  other  religious  orientations  paid  $2,633 
on  average,  compared  with  the  average  tuition  of 
$5,727  for  nonsectarian  private  schools.  Mean  tuition 
paid  by  private  elementary  school  students  was 
lower  than  for  other  schools,  with  Catholic  school 
students  paying  $1,260.  Students  at  schools  with 
other  religious  orientations  paid  $2,270,  and  students 
at  nonsectarian  schools  paid  $3,846.  Mean  tuition 
paid  by  private  secondary  school  students  was  sub- 
stantially higher  than  that  for  private  elementary 
school   students,    averaging   $3,007   at  Catholic 
schools,  $4,070  at  other  religiously  oriented  schools, 
and  $8,061  at  nonsectarian  schools  (table  61). 

Teachers  and  other  school  staff 

During  the  1970s  and  early  1980s,  public  school 
enrollment  decreased,  while  the  number  of  teachers 
rose.  The  number  of  public  school  teachers  in- 
creased by  7  percent  between  1970  and  1985.  but 
school  enrollment  fell  As  a  result,  the  pupil/teacher 
ratio  declined  markedly.  Between  1970  and  1985,  the 
pupil/teacher  ratio  for  public  schools  fell  from  22.3  to 
17.9.  After  1985,  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher 
continued  downward,  reaching  17.2  in  1990.  Then 
the  pupil/teacher  ratio  began  increasing  again,  reach- 
ing an  estimated  17.6  in  fall  1994  (table  64). 

In  1990-91,  72  percent  of  public  school  teachers 
were  women,  41  percent  were  under  40.  and  more 
than  47  percent  had  a  master's  degree  or  above.  In 
contrast,  about  77  percent  of  the  356,000  full-time 
and  part-time  private  school  teachers  were  women. 
About  49  percent  of  the  private  school  teachers  were 
under  age  40,  and  32  percent  had  a  masters  or 
higher  degree  (table  67). 

Principals  tended  to  be  older  and  have  higher  level 
credentials  than  teachers.  Also,  they  were  much 
more  likely  to  be  male.  About  10  percent  of  the  pub- 
lic school  principals  were  under  age  40,  and  98  per- 
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cent  had  a  master's  degree  or  above.  About  30  per- 
cent of  the  principals  were  women  (table  87). 

In  general,  public  school  teachers  have  higher  sal- 
aries than  private  school  teachers.  In  1990-91,  the 
average  base  salary  for  public  school  teachers  was 
$31,296.  compared  with  $19,783  for  private  school 
teachers  (table  73).  The  average  salary  for  public 
school  teachers  grew  rapidly  during  the  1980s, 
reaching  $35,958  in  1993-94.  After  adjustment  for  in- 
flation, teachers'  salaries  rose  13  percent  between 

1983-  84  and  1993-94,  more  than  recouping  the 
losses  in  purchas  og  power  suffered  during  the 
1970s.  However,  this  increase  occurred  during  the 
1980s  and  salary  averages  for  teachers  declined 
slightly  during  the  1990s  (table  77). 

The  number  of  nonteaching  staff  employed  by  pub- 
lic schools  grew  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  number  of 
pupils  and  teachers  in  the  1970s.  During  the  1970s, 
the  proportion  of  the  total  staff  who  were  teachers 
declined  from  60  percent  to  52  percent.  In  the  1980s, 
the  number  of  teachers  grew  at  about  the  same  rate 
as  other  public  school  staff.  In  1969-70,  there  were 
13.6  pupils  per  staff  member  (total  staff)  compared 
with  9.3  pupils  per  staff  member  in  1992.  In  1990- 
91,  the  number  of  pupils  per  staff  member  at  private 
schools  was  9.5  (tables  60  and  82). 

Schools 

Over  the  past  decades,  the  trend  to  consolidate 
small  schools  has  brought  a  steady  decline  in  the 
total  number  of  schools  in  the  United  States.  In  1930, 
there  were  more  than  247,000  schools,  compared 
with  only  85,000  today.  But  the  number  of  schools 
has  remained  relatively  stable  for  the  10  past  years, 
with  only  a  small  decline  at  the  secondary  level 
(table  89). 

The  shift  in  structure  of  public  school  systems  to- 
ward middle  schools  is  continuing.  The  number  of  el- 
ementary schools  rose  by  4  percent  to  60,000  be- 
tween 1984-85  and  1992-93,  but  middle  schools  ac- 
counted for  a  disproportionate  share  of  this  increase, 
rising  by  33  percent.  Meanwhile,  the  number  of  junior 
high  schools  declined  by  30  percent.  During  this 

1984-  85  to  1992-93  period,  the  proportion  of  ele- 
mentary schools  with  traditional  1-6  and  1-8  grade 
spans  dropped  and  the  proportion  with  formerly 
atypical  1-6  spans  rose  (table  94). 

Enrollment  has  risen  faster  than  the  number  of 
schools,  and  the  average  school  size  has  increased. 
Elementary  schools  grew  from  an  average  of  403 
students  in  1984-85  to  464  in  1992-93.  During  the 
same  time  period,  the  average  secondary  school  size 
fell  from  721  to  689.  Schools  tend  to  be  smaller  in 
predominantly  rural  states,  such  as  Nebraska  and 
Montana,  and  larger  in  states  with  large  urban  popu- 
lations, such  as  California  and  Florida  (tables  95.  96. 
and  97). 


Completions  and  achievement 

Comparisons  of  the  number  of  public  and  private 
high  school  graduates  with  the  17-year-old  popu- 
lation suggest  that  the  proportion  of  young  people 
earning  regular  high  school  diplomas  has  not  in- 
creased over  the  past  20  years.  At  its  highest  point 
in  1968-69,  there  were  77  graduates  for  every  100 
persons  17  years  of  age.  This  ratio  declined  during 
the  1970s,  falling  to  71  in  1979-80.  The  ratio  has 
risen  slightly  in  the  1990s,  reaching  73  in  1993-94. 
This  indicator  is  not  a  graduation  rate  because  many 
students  graduate  through  alternative  programs,  such 
as  night  schools  and  the  GED.  Other  measures, 
such  as  the  dropout  rate  among  16-  to  24-year-olds 
(which  counts  GED  recipients  and  special  program 
completers  as  graduates)  suggest  some  improve- 
ments. Between  1968  and  1988,  the  dropout  rate  for 
16-  to  24-year-olds  fell  from  16.2  percent  to  12.9  per- 
cent. The  dropout  rate  has  continued  to  fall,  hitting 
11.0  percent  in  1993.  The  dropout  rate  statistic  is 
based  on  the  civilian  noninstitutipnal  population, 
which  excludes  persons  in  prisons  and  persons  not 
living  in  households  (tables  99  and  102). 

Student  achievement  is  also  mixed.  Overall  growth 
was  seen  in  reading  proficiency  for  13-  and  ^year- 
olds  since  19~M,  with  some  levelling  off  in  the  per- 
formance of  17-year-olds.  However,  9-year-olds  in 
1992  demonstrated  about  the  same  reading  ability  as 
their  counterparts  in  1971,  despite  significant  gains 
that  had  been  made  between  1971  and  1980.  The 
increase  in  reading  ability  was  supported  by  an  over- 
all trend  across  assessments  in  other  subjects  to- 
ward higher  average  proficiency  for  13-year-old  stu- 
dents. Significant  gaps  in  performance  continue  to 
exist  between  racial/ethnic  subgroups  and  between 
male  and  female  students.  In  the  case  of  racial/eth- 
nic differences,  trends  toward  some  narrowing  of  the 
gap  observed  in  earlier  assessments  have  stalled 
since  1988  at  all  three  ages  assessed.  Gender  gaps 
favoring  female  students  in  reading  and  writing  and 
males  in  science  were  essentially  the  same  in  1992 
as  in  1971  (table  106).  In  1992,  the  first  state  as- 
sessment in  reading  was  administered  to  fourth 
grade  students,  and  43  jurisdictions  volunteered  to 
participate  (table  110). 

There  have  been  four  national  assessments  of 
writing  performance  conducted  during  the  school 
years  ending  in  1984,  1988.  1990,  and  1992.  The  re- 
sults of  trends  in  average  writing  achievement  from 
1984  to  1992  reveal  a  dramatic  shift  at  grade  8.  After 
declining  between  1984  and  1990.  average  perform- 
ance increased  in  1992  beyond  the  original  1984 
level.  There  were  no  significant  changes  in  overall 
writing  performance  at  grade  11.  At  grade  4  there 
was  an  increase  in  performance  between  1990  and 
1992.  countering  downward  fluctuations  in  the  1980s, 
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so  that  performance  was  essentially  unchanged  be- 
tween 1984  and  1992  (table  112). 

Results  from  national  assessments  of  mathematics 
achievement  found  that  at  ages  9  and  13,  significant 
improvement  was  observed  between  1978  and  1992. 
For  in-school  17-year-olds,  performance  declined  be- 
tween 1973  and  1982.  but  an  upturn  during  the  past 
decade  has  brought  performance  back  to  the  1973 
level  For  all  three  ages,  there  were  significant  in- 
creases in  average  proficiency  between  1982  and 
1992  (table  118). 

On  a  national  assessment  of  educational  progress 
administered  to  the  states  on  a  voluntary  basis  in 
both  1990  and  1992,  16  states  and  2  territories  that 
participated  both  years  showed  significant  improve- 
ment in  eighth  grade  mathematics  performance.  Of 
the  37  jurisdictions  participating  in  both  years,  none 
showed  a  significant  decline,  (table  120). 

The  average  science  proficiency  of  9-,  13-.  and  17- 
year-old  students  has  increased  significantly  since 
1977.  The  average  science  proficiency  of  white  stu- 
dents at  all  three  age  groups  remained  significantly 
higher  than  the  average  proficiencies  of  black  and 
Hispanic  students.  The  performance  gap  between 
white  and  black  students  decreased  significantly  for 
9-year-olds  between  1977  and  1992,  but  the  gaps  for 
13-year-olds  remained  about  the  same  and  the  gaps 
for  17-year-olds  decreased  only  slightly.  Since  1977, 
the  performance  gap  between  white  and  Hispanic 
students  has  remained  essentially  the  same  for  9- 
and  17-year-olds,  but  has  decreased  significantly  for 
13-year-olds  (table  125). 

The  Scholastic  Assessment  Test  (SAT,  formerly 
known  as  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test)  was  not  de- 
signed as  an  indicator  of  student  achievement,  but 
rather  to  help  predict  how  well  students  will  do  in  col- 
lege. Between  1982-83  and  1992-93,  mathematics 
SAT  scores  increased  by  10  points,  while  verbal 
scores  fell  by  1  point.  However,  considerable  ' dif- 
ference existed  among  students  from  different  racial/ 
ethnic  groups.  Between  1982-83  and  1992-93,  com- 
bined mathematics  and  verbal  scores  for  white  stu- 
dents rose  by  only  11  points  compared  with  an  in- 
crease of  33  points  for  black  students  and  41  points 
for  Asian  American  students  (table  128). 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  average  number  of 
science  and  mathematics  courses  completed  by  pub- 
lic high  school  graduates  increased  substantially.  The 
mean  number  of  year-long  mathematics  courses 
(Carnegie  units)  completed  in  high  school  rose  from 


2.6  in  1982  to  3.4  in  1992,  and  the  number  of 
science  courses  rose  from  2.2  to  2.9.  The  average 
number  of  courses  in  vocational-technical  areas  com- 
pleted by  all  high  school  graduates  dropped  gradu- 
ally, from  4.6  units  in  1982  to  3.8  units  in  1992.  As 
a  result  of  the  increased  academic  course  load,  the 
proportion  of  students  completing  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence  (4 
units  of  English,  3  units  of  social  studies,  3  units  of 
science,  3  units  of  mathematics,  and  .5  units  of  com- 
puter science)  rose  from  2.7  percent  in  1982  to  29.2 
percent  in  1992  (tables  135,  136,  and  138). 

Drugs  and  violence 

Twelfth-grade  students  at  public  schools  were  less 
likely  to  feel  safe  at  school  and  were  more  likely  to 
report  fights  between  racial/ethnic  groups  and  gangs 
at  school  than  students  at  Catholic  and  other  private 
schools  (table  141).  The  proportion  of  public  and  pri- 
vate high  school  seniors  who  reported  ever  using  an 
illicit  drug  rose  from  55  percent  in  1975  to  66  percent 
in  1981.  After  1981,  the  proportion  of  seniors  who 
had  ever  used  drugs  fell,  reaching  41  percent  in 
1992.  Also,  the  proportion  of  high  school  seniors  who 
had  ever  used  cocaine  fell  from  17  percent  in  1985 
to  6  percent  in  1992.  Alcohol  remained  the  most 
often  used  drug.  The  proportion  of  seniors  who  had 
used  alcohol  within  the  previous  30  days  declined 
from  72  percent  in  1980  to  51  percent  in  1992  (table 
149). 

Resources  and  Expenditures 

The  state  share  of  revenues  for  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  grew  through  most  of  the 
1980s,  but  in  1987-88  the  trend  began  to  reverse. 
Between  1987-88  and  1991-92,  the  local  share  of 
school  funding  grew  and  state  percentage  fell.  In 
1991-92,  46.4  percent  of  all  revenues  came  from 
state  sources,  47.0  percent  came  from  local  sources, 
and  6.6  percent  came  from  the  federal  government 
(table  157). 

The  expenditure  per  student  in  public  schools  has 
risen  significantly  in  the  past  10  years.  In  1993-94, 
the  estimated  current  expenditure  per  student  in  av- 
erage daily  attendance  was  $5,734.  After  adjustment 
for  inflation,  this  represents  an  increase  of  26  percent 
since  1983-84.  However,  all  of  this  occurred  during 
the  1980s.  There  has  been  no  significant  increase 
since  1989-90  (table  165). 
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Figure  7.-Preprimary  enrollment  of  3-  to  5-year-olds,  by  attendance 
status:  October  1970  to  October  1993 
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SOURCE.  U.S.  Department  of  bducattcn.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Preprimary  Enrollment,  various 
years,  and  U.S  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population  Survey,  unpublished  data. 
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Figure  8.-Enrollment,  number  of  teachers,  pupil/teacher  ratios,  and 
expenditures  in  public  schools:  1960-61  to  1993-94 
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Figure  9.-Percentage  change  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  enrollment, 


□  Increase  of  more  than  10  percent    □  Increase  of  less  than  5  percent 
I     |  Increase  of  5  to  10  percent  H  Decrease 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Common  Core  of  Data  surveys. 


Figure  10.-Average  annual  salary  for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
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Figure  11. -Sources  of  revenue  for  public  elementary  and  secondary 

schools:  1970-71  to  1991-92 
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Figure  12.-Current  expenditure  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools:  1970-71  to  1993-94 
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Table  40.— Enrollment  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  by  level  and  state- 
Fall  1980  to  fall  1993 
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It-    Ut,  • 
v.    .  ..  J    '  ,.,-«  J 

!<5  815 
1.010  371 
7'y  ?  h39 
7P3  501 
3  30  24  7 

98  105 

9)  183 
9B9.548 
750  188 

804  262 
90.54 1 

9l  454 
975.727 
739  215 
3  '5  115 
784.830 
101.665 

90.416 
966.110 
736  239 
371  251 
774.646 

99.254 

90.089 
965  222 
741  177 
362.941 
767.542 
101.261 

90.157 
968.104 
749  706 
357.923 
768.234 
102.779 

92.112 
975.135 
761  4?8 
351  837 
767  819 
100  955 

92.755 
9/9  417 

775  755 

772  363 
°8  455 

93  381 
982.393 
7*0  918 
335  912 

7.4  857 

°r  793 

94.779 
985.346 
810  232 
32/  540 
782  905 

97  1  72 

.  •  :■*  i  J 

IBM  | 
5  .100  | 
■;■ «  j  i*i  j 

rr-  r,7f- 

10  124 
20  249 
4  499 
."01  925 
2h  \  .>U 

4  B41 
692  SO  I 
26  1 22 

26.043 

68b  y  14  1 
25  448  | 

1 1  055 
25  6  "6 

1 

b/y  i«y  | 

24  43',  j 

1 1  248 

25yJ6 
5  ni<* 
b/2  in,  1 
24  r;;Ti 

11  :u<\ 

2b  ("4  1 

M.I  <  il.l 
■  !  1  d",' 

1 2  258 
2'  -  49  \ 

V-  101 

65'  .\  «« 
21  >m  1 
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Table  40  —Enrollment  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  by  level  and  state: 

Fall  1980  to  fall  1993— Continued 


Umted  States 

\  .»••*. i  • 
Ar 

<W  I-.: 

C  .i  .ic"  .1 


f.i'!  '99-r 

R-noi"g,i'le<*. 


Fall  199^ 


G-adet.  9  'c  ; 


lot,i- 


Kindergarten     Q  g 
|     through     I  ^ 
|    grade  8-  j 

i  '  .e    !  » 


41.216.683       29.878.245       11.338.438  '     42.046.878  j  30.505.625 


VH'.vQ  i 
H.wvi 


Mrv 
Ua»v" 

l.1a«-k  hjM'I'N 

Mvaa=- 
M  -w^r'a 

Ni-w  Hamu^' 
NfW  Jl 

.>■■*  Mom: 


mi  »-  -  .it 

VV"  4  '.  >'Q"' 


{?'>.-  " 

194  "09 

■yys ' 

85  /?:  ; 

28  606 

1-3  .j 

353 

4  -9  06j  ! 

<M  803 

4  3r 

28b  ■ 

^1512  i 

122  774 

J  350 

4-4  . 

3  <:.'4  "98  , 
I 

■  355  f  :<> 

'54  2S4 

«4  -  39*-, : 

it-i  "2" 

2"  052 

8' 

i9  420 

19'  658 

722  004 
118  680 
656  980 
438  518 
5  10'.145 

593  030 
481.050 
102  '.96 
80.618 
1  <*32  13! 


-r 


526  473 
89  124 
490  242 
315  147 
3  -20  302 

435  62! 

355.463 
74  555 
61  013  | 
1  427  613  | 


11.541,253 


m i-i  ■  ^ ! 

\£  605  1 

1  <77  569 

868  130 

«  "98 

1 22  B40  j 

48  868  1 

1  74  747 

126  855 

22C  842  ! 

'60  29"  ! 

60  "43  : 

225  680 

161.458 

3,:  <  40  '  ■ 

1  848  166 

\  327  834 

■r-J      .  | 

^'5  *ev  ' 

j-y  t,~4  : 

956  988 

6^6  481 

jyj  ^r,j  ■ 

144  8  "4  j 

1 38  "78  i 

491.363 

348  231 

4 a:  2  J4  ; 

Ji9  69 :  ! 

^ '  337  j 

445.390 

325.126 

1.  16  4<'<' 

45-»  2 If  S 

1_;  185  . 

645  024 

466  1  70 

!98  5  "4  ' 

794  128 

590  660 

■"  "i*1  ] 

<55  2' 3  j 

216  400 

156."64 

■■«-,«  \  j 

526  859  1 

1 88  3 '  7  j 

736  238  1 

543  492 

604  234  | 

230  080  j 

846  155 

615  990 

1  V<  4  • »  i 

1  M4  8~8  ! 

439  553  ' 

i  593  561 

1  153  568 

"v. 1-4  j 

545  55t-  1 

210  818  j 

r-3  571 

556  735 

sr. .  ■  4  * "  j 

' 1B'4  j 

1 30  *4  3  I 

504  127 

369  S36 

5:>8  1 

58H  '0J 

842.965 

611  603 

1  'O  9  '4  1 

'    1  60^  i 

155  779 

1  12  780 

_  "4  iV  j 

1  no  ^0  1 

"6  001 

279  552 

201  367 

1 '  ni*  1 

51  434 

21 1  810 

157  713 

•  "2  ***5  ' 

v*>  ! 

46  476 

177.138 

129  698 

«  ^  1  4«  | 

"83  558  i 

300  088 

1  109  796 

800  696 

V2  "  tifl  i  , 

208  06"  ' 

93  794 

308  667 

212.836 

2  5y8  H-  1 

1  81^"  9  V  j 

-70  401 

2  643  993 

1.862.215 

"8^  <32  1 

303  "39 

1  097  598 

794.773 

84  M43  1 

32  882 

118  376 

84  941 

1  "i  Co? 

1 

1  75" 5PC  i 

5*3.509 

1 

1  .'83  76" 

1  277  403 

5"'.i  f.it* '  . 

4;-4  ^-i  ' 

154  186 

1         588  263 

432  334 

4  \ 

'  t.(  -  3  34 

WO  264  j 

132  130 

!         498  614 

359.343 

1  "2  1  tJ  ! 

4y5  a  '0 

'■■       1  692  797 

1  195  012 

'0 '  ™« "  ] 

3  "0*0 

j  <4<>144 

104  146 

45.  j 

1  *0  0  "9 

627  4^0 

1 

456  039 

V;«  4 

33  995 

'         131  57G  1          96  423 

H.  4  ! 

5^8  'ii  ; 

22b  484 

,         83?  651 

604  571 

251c  :'-r»  i 

371  917 

3  464  371 

2  574  983 

»4i  i>V  ; 

325 ' * 

12*  633 

456  430 

326  969 

•< : 

24  902 

i           9"  13" 

72  702 

;~0  3'9 

!     "  1  016.204 

'741  005 

p  v.  •  J 

27  "112 

'         86°  32" 

632.761 

17.  <^  ' 

.  24  ^S"  • 

»32 

1         320  249 

221 .545 

k.'m  ! 

2  lu  1  n  1 

i         814  671 

579.863 

■i  2' 

■••  <»4'  ] 

■  285 

102  074 

73  890 

.  ■  4 

.«  v;<n  i 

t  t*  ■  1 

■           1 3  365 

1 0  050 

i.i  j  >■  : 

'  1 55 

28  '*34 

20  800 

>  .11' 

4  . 

!            7  091 

j            5  628 

!«•;  i<; 

■■4  41^            ».42  39. 

!         4-4  976 

22  ;u» 

.  H»6"5 

Tctfi! 


42.734.746 


195.531 
29  556 
166  738 
123  371 
1  386  843 

157  409 
125  587 
27  641 
19.599 
504.518 

309.439 
47.892 
64.222 
520  332 
280  50~ 

143  132 
1 20  264 
179  854 
203.468 
59.636 

192  746 
230  165 
434  993 
216.836 
134.191 

231.362 
42  999 
"8.185 
54.097 
47  440 

309.100 
95  831 
781.778 
302  825 
33  435 

506  364 
155.929 
1 39  266 
497  785 
37.998 

171  431 
35.153 
229  080 
889.388 
129  461 


24.435 
''275  199 
236.546 

98  704 
234.808 

28  184 


3  315 
7  534 
1  468 
167  416 
5  671 


Kindergarten 
through 
grade  8 


30.997.029 


723.410 
122.487 
673  477 
441  490 
5  195  777 

512  635 
488.476 
104.321 
80  937 
1.981  407 

1  207  186 
177.448 
231  668 

1.873  567 
960  630 

494.839 
451.536 
655  041 
797.985 
216.453 

751.850 
859.948 
1.603  610 
793.724 
506.668 

859.357 
160  011 
282  476 
222  974 
181  247 

1.130  560 
315.668 
2.6e9  686 
1.114  083 
1 1 8  734 

1.796.418 
597.096 
510.122 

1.717.613 
143.798 

633.419 
134.573 
845  618 
3.535  871 
463  870 


98  558 
1.031  925 
896  475 
318  296 
829.415 
100  313 


13.994 
30  05; 
8  086 
637  034 
22  88  7 


Grade*  9  to 
12 


527  024 
91.640 
497917 
317  598 
3.791  370 

451.321 
361.548 
75  983 
61  133 
1  469  850 

391  647 
128.610 
164.634 
1,344.549 
677.249 

348  648 
328  244 
469.897 
590.824 
i56  368 

555.565 
629  649 
1.164.879 
569.298 
370.006 

621.712 
115  315 
202.501 
165  348 
133.182 

817.661 
217  418 
1.893.303 
810.576 
84  569 

1.282.466 
438  796 
365  416 

1.215.974 
105.677 

460.260 
97  882 
612  188 
2.628  714 
329.883 


73  865 
757.847 
651  743 
219.037 
588  44  7 

71  798 


10  582 
22  408 
6  13< 
41.9  764 
1 6  804 


F.f.ttm,iiod 

!.|!1  19^3 


lulai 


43.353.428 


196.386 
30  847 
175  560 
1 23  892 
\  404  407 

161  314 

126  928 
28  338 
19  804 

511  557 

315  539 
48  838 
67  034 
529.018 
283  381 

146.191 
123  292 
185.144 
207  161 
*>0  085 

!96  285 
230  299 
438.73! 
224  426 
1 30  662 

237  645 
44  696 
79  975 
57  fu'6 
48  0b5 

312  899 
98  <.'50 
796  383 
303  507 
34.166 


513  952 
158  300 
144  706 
501.639 
38  121  j 

173  159 
?<■  h91 
233  430 
90". 157 
133  937 

24  093 
274  078 
244.732 

99  259 
740  968 

28  515  i 


'  730  509 
125  56-1 
609  459 
450  672 

5.285.000 

"625.062 
493  500 

■  105  547 

eo  6?e 

'  2  03<i  305 

'  1  235.301 
1 179  876 
■236.774 
1  886  947 
'961  534 

1  497.912 
458  538 
■039  200 

■  799  91" 
212  245 

'  ?  72  638 
U  -B  "34 

1  613  700 
89-~  7b0 

*5'ii  374 

1  p  *  « r>86 
*M  **91 
•21  -158 
'  2.  800 

182  385 

'  1  152  205 
321  161 

2  "46  200 
'  1  123<V36 

'  1  i.R  500 

1  812  300 
598  000 

•516610 
1  745  230 

M45676 

'636  297 
'151  073 
■857  051 
I  616  457 
4683.75 

'  100  000 
' 1 045  472 
916  92't 
1  J1  1  .-,i0 
841  iOv 

■  1  0" 


3  4*2  1 
*  649  I 
1  95.3  j 
t(.  '  270  | 


14  053 
31  986 
'3  154 
Hi.  "21 
■  nn» 


M  l 


■.1  1  » 


A  '       /J.i"  l 

'  I*.  u-:-!»«"1  '   1  ' 

:   t        :■■     1  ■■• »  ■■ 

I--J  :  '  1  »  '  'i> 


'  Data  i»Mimalwl  bv  NCLS 
Pata  not  available 


NOTt    ^So^^e  data  have  been  revsnd  iioni  pieviou'-ly  punished  1  <m* 

SOURCE  U  S  Dnparlmei  I  o'  Education  N.Hiona  Center  1o«  t  d-J«. 
Commpn  Core  c'  Data  Runmyf,  (Th^  lablu  was  priipa'ed  Apr  l  19"5  < 


h  ( 
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Table  41.— Enrollment  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  by  grade  and  state:  Fall  1992 


Prekindergarten  through  grade  8  and  elementary  unclassified 


•eve's 

Total      1  Prekinder- 
^  garten 

K«ndergarten 

I —     ...  .  ... 

Grade  1 

Grade  2 

I 

Grade  3  ] 

Grade  4 

Grade  5 

2 

3 

I 

4 

5 

6 

7 

 8  y 

9  ; 

United  States 

42,734,746 

■ —  ' 

30,997,029 

|  419,303 

3,312,363 

3,541,919 

3,431,492 

j         .    ; 

3,361,522  ' 

 1 — 

3,342.062  ! 

3,325.794 

A'afcama 
A'asKa  . 

A'\?0">a 

A 'Kansas 
Ca-  'r,"-  a 

723.410  > 
'22  487 
6^3  4?r  , 
441  490 
5.<95  ""7  : 

527.024 
91  640 
497.917 
317  598 
3.791.V0 

I  _ 
2.371 
2.544 
808 

55.460 
10.152 
53.497 
33.511 
431.763 

58.168 
1 1 .030 
58  914 
34.929 
443.955 

56.139 
10  585 
56.814 
34.517 
436.488 

 I — 

59.481  ! 
10.135  ' 
55.630  j 
34.044  - 
424.961  ; 

57.948  ! 

9.748 
55.433 
34.632  ! 
418.418  " 

58  970 
9.896 
54.630 
34.740 
410  701 

Colorado 

Con^ect-cu? 

De^awa-e 

D  str.ct  o*  Co'un^a 

F'Or-da 

612.635  ! 
488.476  ; 
104  321 
80.937  i 
1  98L407  ; 

451.321 
361.548 
75.983 
61.133 
1.469.850 

7.410 
5  731 
463 
4.818 
31.464 

47.588 
41.319 
8.025 
6.667 
161.701 

51.855 
43.255 
9.072 
7.367 
167.594 

50.686 
40.774 
8.523 
6.606 
169.383 

50.213  j 
39.548  j 

8.444  ; 

6.186  j 
165  858  | 

50.648  ! 

38.058  i 
8.272  ■ 
5.832  ; 
164.416  . 

50.165 
37.138 
8.311 
5.524 
160.327 

Gecga 

Ha*a< 

ida^c 

l!  ""SO'S 

<oc  ana 

1.207.186  , 
177.448  | 
23V668  ; 

1 .873.557  ; 
960.630  ! 

891.647 
128.610 
164.634 
1.344.549 
677.249 

3.303 
525 
1 .231 
39.682 
3.225 

100.745 
14.440 
16.018 

139.237 
66.065 

101.270 
14.761 
16.694 

148.403 
76.230 

98.952 
14.069 
17,354 
144.406 
72.430 

98,655  I 
■  -14.037  j 

18.162 
139,748  j 

72  869  ! 

99,648  I 

13.754  ■ 

18.607  I 

133.120  j 

73.760  i 
i 

99.130 
13.518 
19.055 
134  215 
75.687 

icwa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisa^a 
Ma-e 

494.839  | 
451  536  ; 
655  041  ! 
"97.985  , 
216.453  ; 

348.648 
328  244 
469.897 
590  824 
156.368 

4.592 
2.391 
14.564 
11.439 
1.273 

36,428 
34.826 
46.140 
61.244 
17.367 

36.630 
36.693 
48.635 
66.533 
17,914 

37,187 
36.014 
49.824 
62.791 
17.711 

j 

36.599  I 
35.410  ! 
49.241  ] 
60.^*39  I 
17.360  | 

37.692 
36.013  ] 
49.666  ! 
61  125  " 
17 154  ; 

37.425 
35.666 
49.984 
59.945 
16  "52 

M-T^sac^jsens 
M-c^ga°. 
M^%neso:a 
V'Ss^s  po 

^5v85o ; 

S59  948  ; 
1  603.610  ' 
793  724  ' 
506.668  ; 

555.565 
629.649 
1.164.879 
569.298 
370.006 

16.081 
10.722 
10.541 
6.394 
818 

59.641 
75.159 
135.457 
61.966 
36.423 

62.608 
74.381 
131.010 
63.609 
41.603 

61.983 
71.848 
127,307 
63.793 
3S.222 

61,199  i 
69 175  i 
121.563  ! 
62.713  j 

39.189  j 

i 

60.28"  ! 
66.822  ; 
118.963 
62  606 
39.839  ! 

59.139 
65.965 
1 18.904 
63.289 
40.602 

M!SSO^' 

Mo''1ana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New  t  lamps^-ff* 

859  357  i 
^ 60  01 1  . 
282.4~6  ! 
222.974  ; 
181  24" 

62'  712 
115.315 
202.501 
165.348 
133  182 

18.948 
554 
3.134 
1.038 
1.005 

65.108 
1 1.894 
21.880 
17.839 
7.994 

68  905 
13,156 
21.985 
19.741 
18.241 

67.604 
12.679 
22.120 
19,062 
16.262 

I 

65.892  j 
12.801  j 
22.253  j 
18.731  j 
15.523  ! 

67.098  i 
12.839  1 
22.139  ! 
18,487  : 
15.611  ! 

64.833 
12.937 
22  296 
18.318 
15.238 

New  Jersey 
New  Mex.co 
New  York 
No'!*1  C.voi'U 
Nortu  Dakota 

1  1 30.560 
315  668 

2.689  666  . 

1  M4  083  • 
4  18  734 

81  "661 
217418 
1  893  303 
810.576 
84.569 

9  123 
2.072 
31 .290 
6.119 
640 

87.427 
23.723 
201.674 
89.809 
8.847 

94.138 
25  693 
217.819 
90,942 
9.244 

87.756 
24.938 
207.369 
88.543 
9.294 

84.855  ! 
24.319  ■ 
200  162 
88  051 
9.262  , 

i 

82  909  , 
24  447  : 
197  698 
85.244 
9  570 

82  543 
23  989 
194  157 
85.231 
9  638 

Or  o 

O'arx.-v. 

1  "96  418 
597.096  • 
510.122  ■ 

i  71:613 
'43. "98 

1  282.466 
438.^*96 
365.416 

1  215  974 
105.677 

13  345 
4.859 

771 
4  416 

498 

138.652 
45.010 
37.519 

129.233 
10.883 

147.025 
55.354 
41.015 

147.186 
13.227 

142.376 
47  987 
40.879 

134.933 
1 1 .654 

136  395 
48.350  ■ 
40.985  . 

130.909 
11  68" 

138  236  - 
48  793 
4  .  443 

131  248  . 
11  129 

140  628 
48  760 
41  430 

1 30  848 
11.O86 

So.it1'  Oaro{  pn 
Sc^i'*  Dakota 
Tp^nesspp 
Toxar 
Uta^ 

633  419 
1 34.573 
845.618 
3.535  8"l 
463  870 

460  260 
97.882 
612.188 
2.628.714 
329.883 

705 

108.419  i 
2.611 

44.501 
10.266 
64.463 
262.321 
32.652 

54.774 
10  642 

/  •  Mod 

300.397 
34.113 

51 .456 
10.613 
66.634 
289.159 
34.335 

50  934  i 
10.580 
65.029  I 
231. 9"0  \ 
35  127  j 

51  081 
10.645 
65.195  ] 
282.615  ' 
35.956  ' 

52  262 
10  926 
66  092 
280.918 
37  547 

Was"  '"gtD-"1 

WiSCC^S  r 
Wyo^i.r'f.) 

98.558  , 
1  031  925  • 
896  475  . 
318  296  . 
829  415 
•0C  313  ■ 

73.865 
75".847 
651.743 
219.037 
588  447 

71  798  ; 

1.780 
1  976  ' 
5.075  i 
2.308  j 
16.227  . 

7.978 
82.456 
68.562 
22.081 
61.568 

7.184 

8.513 
85.065 
73.869 
23.158 
65.255 

7917  , 

8.309 
84.426 
73.1 53 
22.184 
64  424  ; 

7.937  : 

8.465  ! 
81.508  j 
73  524  j 
22.298  j 
62.749  : 

8.004 

8.329  ! 
79.821  i 
i  4.098 
23.556  ■ 
63.365  ■ 

8.049 

7.993 
79.538 
73. "86 
24  221 
62  708 

8  193 

NO'*'  i>,ri  M.T'.T  a* 

1 1  994 
30  05" 

- 

f>  i"  ^^4 

10.582  , 
22.408 
6  133  | 
469  "64  ' 
1 6  804 

9 

1  462  j 
637  | 
423 
89  ; 

1.151 
2  69" 
677 
37.806 
1.680 

1.145  I 
2.737 
694 
54. COG 
1  846 

i 

1  089  ' 
2.522  1 
629  1 
50.802 
1  786 

1  0"6  1 

2  458  ; 
593  ; 

50  566  ■ 
1  "28 

981 
2  392 
6*1 
52  944  . 
1  8"8  . 

981 
2  3-5 

585 
53  824 
1  /42 
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ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY:  ENROLLMENT  55 


Table  41.— Enrollment  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  by  grade  and  state:  Fall  1992- 


-Continued 


State  or  other  area 


Prekindergarten  through  grade  8  and 
elementary  unclassified 


Grade  6 


11 


United  States 

Alabama 
Alaska 

Arizona   

Arkansas 

California  

Colorado 

Connecticut  

Delaware   -■• 

District  of  Columbia 
Flonda   

Georgia  

Hawaii 

Idaho  

illmois  

Indiana 

Iowa   

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mame        .  . 

Maryland   

Massachusetts 

Michigan   

Minnesota  . 
Mississippi  ■  ■ 

Missoun  . 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina  . 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oegon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island  .. 

South  Caro^na 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 

UM1: 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 

WvC'*i5ltQ 

Outlying  areas 
American  Samoa 
Ciunm 

Northern  Marianas 
Puerto  RiCO 
Virgin  Islands 


3,302,783 


59.929 
9.542 
53.832 
35.017 
399.776 

48.686 
36.294 
8.342 
5.161 
155.932 


Grade  7 


12 


Grade  8 


13 


3,298,527 


62.904 
9.392 
52.793 
37.448 
388.439 

47.626 
35.526 
8.519 
5.333 
150.803 


3,128,358 


58.025 
8.789 
49.081 
36.011 
363.296 

45.025 
33.691 
8.012 
5.000 
142.372 


Elementary 
unclassified 


14 


532,903 


Total 


15 


11,737,717 


4,749 
1.941 
73.573 


99  742 

97.828 

f  H 

13.122 

1 2.231 

11./  OU 

18.786 

19.035 

1 8.880 

136.050 

140.908 

134.317 

76.465 

78.972 

75.477 

38.164 

38  664 

Jb.o92 

35.860 

35.199 

J  J.2oo 

50.946 

52.560 

49.993 

60.543 

62.494 

55.942 

16.483 

15.977 

15.969 

58.196 

56.395 

52.81 5 

64.155 

62.981 

60.702 

1 18.147 

1 18.734 

1  14.2o2 

62.294 

62.824 

59.81 0 

40.626 

42.401 

38  132 

65.353 

67.106 

64,546 

12.895 

12.693 

12.124 

22.756 

22.559 

21 .379 

17.672 

17.426 

16.250 

14  874 

14.189 

13.537 

80.979 

80.062 

77.779 

23.445 

23  102 

21  690 

191.720 

191.664 

184.815 

86.812 

85.933 

84.291 

9.539 

9.433 

9.102 

141.430 

144.666 

136  484 

47.715 

46.537 

44.163 

40.254 

39.512 

39.610 

130.597 

131.538 

126.293 

10.952 

10.819 

10.204 

52.631 

53.059 

49.562 

10.919 

1 1 .000 

10.433 

65  554 

66.927 

63  358 

282.033 

279.886 

l  260.996 

3 '.'.041 

!  37.849 

j  36.813 

7.769 

7.502 

!  7.227 

79  450 

79.342 

|  76.775 

71  802 

70.589 

j  67.285 

24.617 

■  26.276 

24.791 

63.723 

64.600 

|  60.783 

8.164 

i  8.272 

|  8.078 

901 

910 

T " 
886 

2.203 

2.324 

2.061 

566 

713 

437 

52.636 

57.017 

50.913 

1.70C 

2.193 

1.549 

1S6.386 
30.847 
175.560 
123.892 
,.404.407 


Grades  9  through  12  and  secondary  unclassified 

Grade  12 


Grade  9 


16 


3,351,766 


1.419 

161.314 

10.214 

126.928 

28,338 

2.639 

19.804 

511.557 

315.539 

6.403 

48.838 

812 

67.034 

54.463 

529.018 

6.069 

283.381 

8.375 

146.191 

6.884 

123.292 

8.344 

185.144 

28.029 

207.161 

2.408 

60.085 

7.221 

196.285 

7.739 

230.299 

49.971 

438.731 

224.426 

11.151 

136.662 

6.319 

|  237.645 

743 


784 
708 


50.090 


74  935 
19.601 


3.229 
1.268 
1.998 
18  773 
3.538 


1.088 
17.504 


5.839 


27.490 


3.547 
3.045 


2 

155 
8.561 
702 


44.696 
79.975 
57.626  j 
48.065 

312.899 
98.250 
796.383 
303.507 
34,165 

513.952 
158.300 
144.706 
501.639 
38.121 

173,159 
36.691 
233.430 
907.157 
133.987 

24.693 
274.078 
244732 

99,259 
240.968 

28.515 


Grade  10  j   Grade  1 1 


17 


16 


3,027,541 


60.590 
9.187 
51.426 
33.518 
396,482 

45.363 
35.796 
8.519 
5,068 
154.379 

102,292 
12.553 
18.426 

138,154 
80.394 

37.151 
34.006 
53.819 
62.947 
16.282 

56.567 
63.334 
122.875 
59.208 
40.580 

68.595 
12.252 
21.718 
15.854 
13.477 

81.465 
24.285 
218.802 
91.379 
9.017 

146.402 
45.278 
39.891 

138.987 
10.774 

55.755 
9.856 
69.086 
294.100 
33.524 


6.528 
77.033 
69.018 
26.714 
65.491 

7  569 


2,656,^66 


3.412 
7.649 
1.953 
167.270 
6.083 


912 
2.733 
544 
46.610 
1.894 


50.629 
7.889 
46.790  S 
32.700 
375.327 

41,844 
32,767 
7.521 
5.382 
138.837 

81.135  | 

11.312  j 

17.654  I 

133,730  I 

71.706  I 
I 

35.708  1 
31.844  \ 
48.497  j 
51.863  j 
15.084  j 

49.977  ! 
59.632  ! 
108.508 
57.544 
33.673  I 

62.289 
11,533 
20.471 
15.523 
12.371 

76.142 
21.756 
197.530 
80.765 
8.908 


44.000 
7.057 
39.564 
29.244 
329.527 

38.559 
29,988 
6.169 
4.290 
117.506 


19 


2,432,367 


Secondary 
unclassified 


269,777 


131.479  | 
42  189  j 
37.891  i 

125.173  j 
10.102  ; 

45.819  I 
9.324  j 
62.147  I 
233  784  i 
35.107  | 

6.217  ! 
72.8?4  I 
64.677  j 
25,196  ; 
63.079  | 

7.487  : 


41.167 
6.714 
37.410 
27  651 
270,675 

34.533 
28,366 
6.129 
3.433 
100.835 


l 


118.027  ! 
37.011  j 
34.300 

113.950 
8.811 

36.970  \ 
8.887  j 
52.558  ! 
199  195  | 
32.676  I 


5.781  j 
63.260  ! 
57.051  I 
22  487  j 
55  839 

6  846  I 


118.044 
33.346  j 
31.920  j 

108.24'  i 
8  244  | 

34.615  ! 

8.259  ! 
49.639  j 
180  078  ; 
28  775  ; 

5  573  j 
60.854  j  . 
53.986  j 
21.844 
55  543  ! 

6613  I 

-  -1 


350 
779 
32.396 

1.015 
1 1 

1.631 


68.466 

63.646 

10.966 

9.051 

4.956 

15.868 

14.593 

493 

117,203 

106.475  I 

33.456 

63  827 

62.234 

5.220 

32.991 

33.057 

7.284 

28.404 

26.706 

2.332 

41.441 

38.029 

3  358 

43.713 

38.368 

10.270 

14.041 

13.882 

796 

42.825 

40.426 

6.490 

54.908 

52.425 

97.313 

90.655 

19.380 

53.861 

53.813 

28.768 

26.328 

7.108 

54  019 

50.534 

;  2.208 

10.645 

10.019 

247 

18.787 

18.999 

13.986 

12.242 

21 

11  399 

10.752 

66 

70.377 

1         67  353 

17.562 

18.037 

1*027 

18.145 

168.686 

142  822 

68  543 

67.936 

63.427 

I  — 

8.226 

8.014 

I 

476 
7C4 
15.285 
190 


365 


3.905 

594 
107 

3  018 
1.016 


862  ! 

833  ! 

748 

57 

2.160  j 

1  623  | 

1.115 

18 

652  j 

446  S 

311 

45.826  ! 

38.793  I 

32.344 

3.697 

1.424  ! 

1.155  I 

1.117 

493 

Ti.m  ns  totni  fi'O'fsenls  an  u^dercount  beoume  complete  prekindergarten  enroll 
•  t  (i »!.»  im-      ■opo'Vd  by  maif  :.t.itcs 
!  mm  »•<■.•  m.i^ri  by  \H>  N.il'on.i!  0"t«"  tor  I- flue  ntion  Statistics 
{•'.'.  i  ■  -i-i  »«-poM«*ri  or  »ct  tiDpi'tiib'" 


SOURCE  US  Deonrtniem  o<  EduuU'O'i  N.jto'Ml  Onte»  <0'  LducaiO"  Swtir* 
Common  Coro  o!  P-iUt  '.u'vey  iT*,c,  t.ibk'  w,--  pn*p.v*f1  Ar>» '  1994  ■ 
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56    ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY:  ENROLLMENT 


Table  42.— Enrollment  In  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  by  grade  and  state:  Fall  1991 


State  or  other  area 


r 
! 

j  Total. 
!  all 
i  feveis 

i  ■ 


T" 

i 

! 


Prekmdergarten  through  grade  8  and  elementary  unclassified 


Total 
3 


United  States 

42,046,878 



30,505,625 

Alabama  .... 

722.004 

526.473 

Alaska 

118.680 

89.124 

Arizona  . 

656  980 

490.242 

Arkansas 

438.518 

315.147 

California 

5.107.145 

3.720.302 

Colorado   

593.030 

435.621 

Connecticut           .  . 

481.050 

355.463 

Delaware   

102.196 

74.555 

District  of  Columoia  .. 

80.618 

61.019 

Florida    .  . 

1  932  131 

1.427.613 

Georgia               .  . 

1.177.569 

868.130 

Hawaii 

174.747 

126.855 

Idaho  . 

225.680 

161.458 

Illinois 

1.848  166 

1.327.834 

Indiana 

956.988 

676.481 

Iowa  . . 

491.363 

348.231 

Kansas               .  . 

445.390 

325.126 

Kentucky 

646.024 

466.170 

Louisiana            ..  .. 

794.128 

590.660 

Maine  

216.400 

156.764 

Maryland 

736.238 

543.492 

Massachusetts      .  .. 

846.155 

615.990 

Michigan 

1.593.561 

1.158.568 

Minnesota 

773.571 

556.735 

Mississippi 

504.127 

369.936 

Missouri 

842.965 

611.603 

Montana 

155.779 

112  780 

Nebraska 

279.552 

201.367 

Nevada  . 

211.810 

157  713 

New  Hampshire 

177.138 

129.698 

New  Jersey 

1.109.796 

800.696 

New  Mexico 

308.667 

212.836 

New  York 

2  643  993 

1.862.215 

North  Carolina 

1  097  598 

794.773 

North  Dakota 

118.376 

84.941 

Ohio 

1  .  /  OJ.  to/ 

i  IT?  a  r>o 

Oklahoma 

588.263 

432.334 

Oregon 

498.614 

359  348 

Pennsylvania 

1  692.797 

1.195.012 

Rhode  Island 

142.144 

104.146 

South  Carolina  ; 

6*7.470 

456.039 

South  Da*ota 

131.576 

96.423 

Tennessee 

833.651 

604.571 

Texas 

3  464.371  I 

2  574  983 

Utah 

456.430  I 

326.969 

Vermont 

97.137  ! 

72  702 

Virginia  •' 

1  016  204  ! 

741.005 

Washington 

869  327 

632.781 

West  Virginia  j 

320.249  i 

221.545 

Wisconsin 

814  671  i 

579.863 

Wyoming 

102.0^4  : 

73.890 

Prekmder- 
garten * 


Kindergarten 


375,458 


3,310,934 


1.914 
2.411 


5.358 
5.486 
435 
4.538 
26.784 

1.315 
498 
1.097 
37.039  | 
2.431  ! 


5.128 
2.072 
11.926 
8  916  ! 
1.503 

15.567 
9.491 

11  157  | 
5.549  | 
732 


Outlying  areas 
American  Samoa 
Guam 

Northern  Mananas 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 


1 3  365  | 
28.334  ( 
7  096  : 
642  392  | 
;>?  346  1 


10  050  l 
20.800  I 
5.628 
474.976  j 
16  675  I 


15.561 
437 
2.797 
795 
850  ; 

8.261  i 
1.231  ! 
30.025  i 
3  925  1 
657  ! 

12.393  j 
3.403  ; 
1.034  ! 
3.108  | 
369  i 


531 

102.371  . 
2.212  I 

1.577  | 
1  825  | 
3  674  ! 
1.779  ! 
13.791  i 
1.505 


446 
471 
449 
651 


54,125 
10.405 
54.410 
33.799 
428.392 

47.875 
40.822 
8.137 
6.578 
161.688 

97.590 
14.353 
15.133 
139.544 
66.881 

37.841 
35.866 
46.695 
64.474 
18.625 

57.658 
72.974 
137.370 
63.500 
36.569 

66.072 
11.995 
22.218 
17.47S 
7.793 

85.469 
23.276 
197.128 
38.324 
9.273 

142.085 
45.509 
37.547 

130.364 
10.680 

43.587 
10.451 
64.183 
253.597 
33.193 

8  033 
84  565 
68.532 
22.192 
63.479 

7'606_j 

1.063 
2.459 
548 
36  250 
1.601 


Grade  1 
■  ■  - 

! 

Grade  2 

Grade  3 

Graae  4 

1    Grade  5 

6 

7 

..   .  _ 
8 

9 

10 

3,556,280 

3,360,170 

3,333.962 

3,314,926 

3,268,431 

58.744 

57.130 

Rn  nRR 

OU.UOO 

t^R  COCi 
OO.O^U 

59.255 

1 1.047 

10.256 

9.677 

Q  RR*3 

y.ooo 

9.407 

59.071 

55.486 

55  61 6 

C  /I  CQA 

04.004 

52.953 

35.567 

33.978 

34  394 

34.704 

444.101 

427.612 

420.018 

412.613 

401.538 

50.551 

49.441 

49  787 

AO  TR7 

4y.oo/ 

47.962 

43.092 

39.905 

38.420 

*37  TR1 
o  /  .00  I 

36.476 

8.131 

8.450 

8  334 

R  1  RZl 
O.  1  OO 

8.269 

7.28C 

6.651 

6.269 

5  961 

o.oyo 

170.09(3 

164.759 

162.741 

159.330 

153.373 

100.215 

97.385 

QR  OOA 

OR  AQ\ 

97. 1 02 

14.322 

14.342 

14  089 

1 3  677 

1 3.27 1 

17.123 

17.653 

1 8  066 

1  R  Al~? 
1  0.40  / 

1 8.225 

149.246 

140.697 

1 33.1 54 

\1A  1  RC. 
1  04 .  1  00 

1  oc  nn7 
I  OO.uu/ 

77.519 

72.718 

73.678 

75.214 

75.009 

37.702 

36.419 

37  4 1 4 

O  /  .  1  04 

37.897 

37,265 

35.571 

36  016 

OO.OcO 

35.589 

50.422 

48.853 

49  006 

49.49o 

50.245 

68.376 

61 .600 

61  729 

62.1 52 

60.225 

18.273 

17.609 

17.263 

16.860 

16.595 

62.664 

61 .405 

Rn  fina 

DU  .DUO 

CO  AQ1 

oy.4yo 

57.493 

74.646 

69.876 

P.*;  QKn 
oo.you 

64. 1 07 

133.544 

123.332 

120  342 

i  i  y .  o  i  o 

1 1 7.561 

63.958 

61 .871 

61  875 

KO  111 
Oc.  I  I  I 

61 .520 

42.435 

39^574 

39.662 

40.953 

41  172 

69.005 

65.789 

66  61 6 

f\A  IDA 
D4.0<£4 

64.467 

13.199 

12.548 

1 2.428 

1 2  533 

1  O  C.70 

22.526 

22.236 

22  1 70 

do  /l^n 

22.678 

19.044 

18. "56 

1 8. 1 01 

1  7  RRP. 

1 7.420 

18.580 

15.-  90 

15.404 

15.117 

14.724 

92.344 

85.483 

83.1 01 

ro  1  nn 

Oc .  I  UU 

Rn  f^R/i 
0U.004 

25.868 

24.546 

24  482 

OQ  ROQ 

23.481 

217.128 

202.847 

1 QR  Q7? 

194  841 

1  on  1  ok 
•  yu.  l  c.o 

90.920 

Rfi  Sfin 

85  738 

RC.  OQR 
00.£O0 

84. 1 32 

9.682 

9.286 

9.628 

9.575 

9  580 

149.298 

1^7  63Q 

1 38  115 

i/in  /ini 

I  4U.4U  1 

141.2/ 1 

55.572 

48.386 

48.745 

4R  ofin 

M7  noi 
4  /  .uy  l 

40.981 

40.295 

40.936 

40  717 

jy  .4  Jo 

143.470 

130.300 

129.8 1 4 

128  877 

1 26.61 4 

13.319 

1 1 .827 

1 1 .235 

1 1  1 22 

1  n  R70 
I  u.o  /  C 

55.470 

50.654 

50.951 

52.206 

52.094 

10.768 

10.477 

10.465 

10.793 

10.727 

71.789 

64.974 

64.362 

65.776 

65.237 

303.1 73 

9R9  C-fifi 

279.476 

278.636 

276.444 

34  189 

34  81 8 

JJ.40/ 

37.215 

36.749 

8.638 

8.476 

8.327 

7.996 

7.776 

85  148 

79.677 

79.331 

78.694 

77.490 

73.1 18 

71.888 

72.876 

72.586 

70.854 

23  131 

22.418 

23.453 

24.110  i 

24.335 

65.293 

62.043 

62.311 

61.775  i 

61  989 

8.437 

8.018 

8  066 

3  269  ! 

8.135 

1.083 

1.031 

961 

i 

I 

960 

866 

2.481 

2.415 

2.323 

2.305 

2  250 

642 

584 

639 

587 

561 

55  145 

51  020 

51.997 

54.855 

55.  67 

1  820 

1  772 

1  841 

1.849 

1  775 

80 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY:  ENROLLMENT  57 


Table  42.— Enrollment  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  b/  grade  and  state:  Fall  1991— Continued 

Grades  9  through  12  and  secondary  unclassified 


Prekmdergarten  through  grade  8  and 
elementary  unclassified 


State  or  other  area 


Grade  6 


Grade  7 


12 


Grade  8 


13 


United  States 


3,239,374 


3.181,024  I  3,020,070 


Alabama  

61.091  j 

Alaska 

9.213  ! 

Arizona  .. 

51.882  j 

Arkansas  . 

34.999 

California  ... 

386.807  j 

Colorado 

46  531  ! 

Connecticut        .  . 

35.273 

Delaware  . 

8.136  j 

District  of  Columbia 

!         5.026  | 

Florida 

148.760  I 

I 

Georgia 

|       97.588  : 

Hawan 

I  12.822 

ida'^o 

18.412 

Illinois 

'  139.838 

Indiana 

1  76.514 

1 

Iowa 

:  37.818 

Kansas 

34.859 

Kentucky 

'  51.210 

Louisiana 

i  60.946 

Mame 

;  16.016 

60.915  | 
8.892  I 
50.528  I 
35.797  j 
370.964 

44.823 
34.524 
8.175 
5.404  | 
144.717 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska  .. 
Nevada 

New  Hampsrwe 

New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carol'na 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island  . 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia  ■ 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Outlying  areas 
American  Samoa 
Guam 

Northern  Marianas 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 


56.466 
62.480 
117.364 
60.329 
40.059 


65.811 
12.289 
22.271 
16.665  | 
^3  951  ! 

79.653  i 
22  919  | 
187.853  j 
84.845  ' 
9  203  j 

140  710  | 
46  283  j 
38.876  J 

127.185  I 
10.600  j 

52.301  ! 

10.713  j 

63.714  | 
275.909  j 

37  367  j 

7.537  ! 
78  269  | 
69.199  j 
24  927  j 
61.661  i 

8  224  1 


92.686  i 
11.808  I 
18.550  j 
135.954  ■ 
76.002  j 

36.755  j 
33.390  i 
50.568 
61.619  | 
16.086 

54.300  | 
61.354  ' 
116.706  ; 
59.216 
40  920  ! 
I 

65.338  j 
11.977  ; 
21.394  | 
15.974  | 
13.567  ; 

79  196  ^ 
22.007  < 
188.586  ; 
84.743  j 
9.128  ] 
! 

140.577  ] 
44.792  ' 
39.230  ! 

127.014  | 
10.531  | 

51.424  j 
10.433 
65.961  < 
266.704  i 
36  667  1 

7  313  ; 
76.712  i 
66  904  i 
25.574  ; 
60  456  i 

8.119  ' 


Elementary 
unclassified 


544,996 


56.607 
8.430 
47.200 
34.527 
355.168 

42.334 
32.968 
7.503 
4.976 
135.365 

87.534 

II.  270 
17.803 

127.656 
73.839 

35.449 
31.943 
49.136 
54.491 
15.679 

50.447 
59.263 

I I I .  906 
56.806 
37.514 


62.351 
1 1.815 
20.617 
15.205 
12.881  j 

75.556  j 
21.197  | 
180.718 
81.895  ! 
8.929  | 

131  604  ! 
43.176  j 
37.872 

121.836 
10.053 

47.352 
9.762 
61.623 
251.107 
33.114 

7.029 
74.406 
63.150  i 
25.740  | 
57.757  j 

7.511  I 


Total 


15 


11,541,253 


6.001 
2.886 
73.089 

1.572 
11.116 

2.740 


6.403 
959 
54.514 
6.676 

8.674 
6  932 
8.614 
26.132  I 
2.255 

7.391 
8.936 
49.971 

10.346 

6.219 
987 

788 
1.341 

48.949 

73.990 
18.403 


3.310 
1.117 
2.422 
26.430 
3.538 


1.303 
16.952 


5.958 


24.888 


3  886 
9.308 


Grade  9 


16 


3,313,235 


4=z 


i 


901 
2  219 
544 
53.592 
1  6T2 


869  ' 
2  004  ; 

582  ; 
56  879 
2  078 


1.1 


70 
72 
482 
50.677 
1.684 


1  j 
10  | 
8.743  | 
583 


T'M<  US    lO'tl-  M>P'<»«;cvm.  .1^  J'KiPV  J;|P|  DfHVhlM 

O  ■'■!  (".tmatKJ  fry  flu*  Naiio"«r  Cf'in'  (o'  EduiMiO''  Static 


195.531 
29.556 
166.738 
123.371 
1.386.843 

157.409 
125.587 
?7.641 
19.599 
504.518 

309,439 
47.892 
64.222 
520.332 
280.507 

143.132 
120.264 
179.854 
203.468 
59.636 

192.746 
230.165 
434  993 
216.836 
134.191 

231.362 
42.999 
78.185 
54.097 
47.440 

309.100 
95.831 
781.778 
302.825 
33.435 

506.364 
155.929 
139.266 
497.785 
37.998 

171.431 
35.153 
229.080 
889.388 
129.461 


24.435 
275.199 
236.546 

98.704 
234.808 

28.184 


Grade  10 


17 


2,915,420 


60.210 
8.449 
49.038 
33.693 
398.734 

44.345 
35.258 
P.085 
4.947 
152.0"'3 

100.108 
12.550 
17.855 

139.324 
79.913 

36.745 
33.772 
53.502 
62.111 
15.916 

55.972 
62.699 
122.740 
56.892 
39.664 


67.214 
1 1 .842 
21.310 
15.412 
13.541 

80.717 
23.314 
214.204 
90.900 
9.006 

146.702 
44.238 
38.787 

134.714 
10.774 

55.650 
9.651 
68.300 
285.063 
34.977 

6.568 
80.993 
67.184 
26.694 
63.354 

7.531 


Grade  1 1 


18 


2,645,100 


3.315  | 
7.534  j 
1 .468  I 
167.416 
5.671 


912 
2.584 
388 
47.433 
1.761 


48.417 
7.670 
43.323 
31.583 
370.635 

40.656 
31.895 
7.365 
5,452 
135.114 

77.648 
1 1 .260  | 
16.617  | 
127,636  | 
69.240  i 
! 

34.019  j 
30.294  j 
45.549  | 
50.537  I 
14.828  j 
I 

46.806 
58.451 
105.302 
54.571 
33.125 

58.356 
11.057 
19.540 
14  311 
11.773 


73.572  , 
20.858 
192.056 
77.775 
8.434 

126  485 
40.096 
36.\13 

120.084 
9.868 

43.947 
9.045 
58.652 
■  227.350 
33.174 

6.032 
69.298 
60.170 
24.204 
57.870 

7.307 


898  i 
2  131 
378 
45.413 
1.335 


Grade  12 


19 


2,392,456 


45.179 
6.816 
37.828 
29.389 
324.395 

38.164 
30.083 
6.238 
4.108 
117.121 

68.761 
10.395 
15.084 
115.193 
65.013 

33.332 
27.996 
41.277 
43.417 
14.293 

42.794 
55.551 
93.301 
53.208 
29.202 

54.138 
10.181 
19.229 
13.070 
11.516 

70.104 
18.271 
166.438 
70.089 
8.174 

119.757 
35.492 
33.305 

113.642 
8.742 

37.196 
8.339 
53.117 
199.643 
29.852 


5  715 
63.243 
56.154 
22.948 
56  774 

6.833 


Secondary 
unclassified 


20 


275,042 


41.725 
6.621 
36.122 
27.544 
260.693 

33.108 
28  339 
5.953 
3.415 
100  210 

62.922 
9.290 
14.097 
104.837 
60.657 

31.648 
25.889 
36.131 
37.995 
13.861 

40.512 
53.464 
90.311 
52.165 
25.713 

49.503 
9.597 
18.106 
11.283 
10.483 

67.395 
1b  923 
141.546 
64.061 
7.821 

113.420 
35.684 
30.226 

107.758 
8.277 

34.630 
7.692 
49.011 
177.332 
27.575 


5  529  | 
61.566  l 
53.038  j 
21.611  j 
53.734  | 

6.425  1 


791 
1.626 
392 
38.276 
1  231 


658 
1  169 
310 
32  557 
957 


427 
1.162 
32.386 

1,136 
12 

1.677 


4.397 
569 
33.342 
5.684 

7.388 
2.313 
3.395 
9.408 
738 

6.662 

18.339 

6.487 

2.151 
322 

21 
127 

17.312 
17  465 
67.534 


419 
835 
21.587 
337 


426 


3.883 

591 
99 

3.247 
3.076 
88 


56 
24 


3.737 
387 


NOTf.     Strnp  tlaM  '"mv*'  bee"  l«oni  ornvousiv  ouW  r,hro  fipmos 

SOURCE  U  S  DwM'tmpot  o'  Education  N.itionj'  C«?H*"  tor  b  duration  Stat'it'cs 
Common  Co'o  ot  Pat.i  survey  i"t'"S  tnb'n  was  propa-iU  Apr.i  19^  i 
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Table  43.— Enrollment  In  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  by  grade:  Fall  1978  to  fall  1992 


Grade 

i 

!  Fan 
'  1978 

Fait 
j  1979 

Fall 
1980 

Fall 
1981 

Fall 
1982 

Fall 
1983 

Fall 
1984 

Fall 
1985 

Fall 
1986 

Fall 
1987 

Fall 
1988 

Fall 
1989 

Fall 
1990 

Fall 
1991 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Fall 


In  thousands 


All  grades 

■ 

42.551 

I  



41  651 

I 

40,877 

40,044 

3Q  Sfifi 

39,252 

39  208 

39  422 

"7^1 

jy,  i  Da 

/in  nnQ 
4U,UUO 

40,189 

40,543 

41 ,21 7 

42,047 

42,735 

Elementary 

i  28  463 

!  ' 

28.034 

27.647 

27.280 

27.161 

26.981 

26.905 

27  034 

27  420 

97  QT3 

<:0,jU  1 

90  1  CO 

cy.  i 

29.878 

30.506 

30.997 

Kindergarten ' 

■    2  652 

2.675 

2.689 

2.687 

2.845 

2.859 

3.010 

3.192 

3,310 

3.388 

3.433 

3.486 

3.610 

3.686 

3.732 

1st  grade       .  . 

''  3.062 

2.937 

2.894 

2.951 

2.937 

3.080 

3.113 

3.239 

3,358 

3.407 

3.460 

3.485 

3.499 

3.556 

3.542 

2nd  grade  .          .  . 

|    3  148 

2.909 

2.800 

2.782 

2.790 

2.781 

2.904 

2.941 

3.054 

3.173 

3.223 

3.289 

3.327 

3.360 

3.431 

3rd  grade  .          .  . 

i  3.158 

3.120 

2.893 

2.806 

2.763 

2.772 

2.765 

2.895 

2,933 

3.046 

3.167 

3.235 

3.297 

3.334 

3.362 

4th  grade  

.  |  3.046 

3.148 

3.107 

2.918 

2.798 

2.758 

2.772 

2.771 

2.896 

2.938 

3.051 

3.182 

3.248 

3.315 

3.342 

5th  grade  ... 

.  1  2.980 

3.055 

3.130 

3,127 

2.912 

2.798 

2.761 

2.776 

2.775 

2.901 

2.945 

3.067 

3.197 

3.268 

3.326 

6th  grade    .  . 

1    3  036 

2.999 

3.038 

3.180 

3.142 

2.928 

2.831 

2.789 

2.806 

2.811 

2.937 

2.987 

3.110 

3.239 

3.303 

7th  grade         .  ... 

.  j  3.228 

3.128 

3.085 

3.183 

3.288 

3.247 

3.036 

2.938 

2.899 

2.910 

2.905 

3.027 

3.067 

3.181 

3.299 

ftth  nraHo 

■  3.355 

3.1 71 

3.086 

3.059 

3.123 

3.222 

3.186 

2.982 

2.870 

2.839 

2,853 

2.853 

2.979 

3.020 

3.128 

CiciKciilniy  UiiyrciUcu 

1  /yo 

894 

924 

587 

563 

535 

528 

51 1 

520 

520 

527 

540 

543 

545 

533 

vAcuv/i  iuai  y 

} 

'  1/  npQ 
]  i^.uoo 

1 3.o1 6 

1 3.231 

1 2.764 

12.405 

12.271 

12.304 

12.388 

12.333 

12.076 

1 1 .687 

11.390 

11.338 

11.541 

1 1 .738 

9th  grade 

!  3.725 

3.526 

3.377 

3.286 

3.248 

3.330 

3.440 

3.439 

3.256 

3.1 43 

3  106 

3  141 

j.  i  oy 

O.Ol  J 

3.352 

1 0th  grade 

!  3.610 

3.532 

3  368 

3.218 

3.137 

3.103 

3.145 

3.230 

3.215 

3.020 

2  895 

C.  ,ODO 

9  QQC 

c.y  l  v> 

3.028 

1 1th  grade  •    .  . 

!  3.312 

3.241 

3.195 

3.039 

2.917 

2.861 

2.819 

2.866 

2.954 

2.936 

2.749 

9  K9Q 

9  fi1  9 

2.645 

2  656 

1 2th  grade 

j  3.023 

2.969 

2.925 

2.907 

2.787 

2.678 

2.599 

2.550 

2.601 

2.681 

9  fi^n 

9  AT\ 

c.Jo  1 

2.392 

2.432 

Secondary  ungraded 

.  !  .416 

348 

366 

314 

315 

299 

300 

303 

308 

296 

288 

279 

282 

275 

270 

Percent 

All  grades 

!  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1 00  0 

1 00.0 

1 00.0 

inn  n 
I  uu.u 

1  nn  n 

100.0 

1 00.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 



100.0 

Elementary 

j  66.9 



67  3 

67.6 

68  1 

68.6 

68.7 

68.6 

68  6 

CQ  Q 

oy.o 

7D  Q 

/  u.y 

71  Q 

/ 1  .y 

72  5 

72.6 

72  5 

Kindergarten ' 

j  62 

6.4 

6.6 

6.7 

7.2 

7.3 

7.7 

8.1 

8.3 

8.5 

8.5 

8.6 

88 

8.8 

8.7 

1st  grade 

|       7  2 

7  « 

7  ■] 

7  4 

7  A 

7.8 

7.9 

8.2 

8.4 

8.5 

8.6 

8.6 

8.5 

8  5 

8  3 

2nd  grade  

I  74 

70 

68 

6.9 

7  1 

7.1 

7.4 

7.5 

7.7 

7.9 

8.0 

8.1 

8.1 

80 

80 

3rd  grade   

i  7* 

7.5 

7  1 

7.0 

70 

7.1 

7.1 

7.3 

7.4 

7.6 

7.9 

8.0 

8.0 

7  9 

7.9 

4th  grade 

7.2 

7.6 

7.6 

73 

7.1 

7.0 

7.1 

7.0 

73 

73 

7.6 

7.8 

79 

7  9 

7.8 

5th  grade 

70 

73 

7.7 

78 

7.4 

7.1 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.2 

7.3 

76 

78 

78 

78 

6th  grade 

!       7  1 

72 

7.4 

79 

7.9 

7.5 

7.2 

7.1 

7,1 

7.0 

7.3 

7.4 

7.5 

7  7 

7.7 

7th  grade 

i  76 

7.5 

7.5 

79 

8.3 

8.3 

7.7 

7.5 

7.3 

7.3 

7.2 

75 

7.4 

7.6 

7  7 

8th  grade 

:  7.9 

76 

7.5 

7  0 

7.9 

8.2 

8.1 

7.6 

7.2 

7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

7.2 

7  2 

73 

Elementary  ungraded 

;  1.9 

2  1 

23 

1  5 

1.4 

1  4 

1  3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1  3 

1  3 

1  2 

Seconoary 

33  1 

i-^i 

32  4 

31.9 

31  4 

31.3 

31.4 

31.4 

31.0 

30.2 

29.1 

28.1 

27.5 

27.4 

27.5 

9th  grade         .    .  . 

;  88 

11 

8.3 

8.2 

8.2 

8  5 

8.8 

8.7 

8.2 

7.9 

7,7 

7.7 

7.7 

79 

78 

10th  grade 

85 

8  2 

80 

7.9 

7.9 

8.0 

8.2 

8.1 

7.5 

7.2 

7.1 

70 

69 

7  1 

1  ith  grade 

i  78 

78 

7.8 

76 

7.4 

7.3 

7.2 

7.3 

7.4 

7.3 

6.8 

65 

6.3 

63 

62 

12th  grade 

1       7  1 

71 

7.2 

73 

7.0 

6.8 

66 

6.5 

6.5 

67 

6.6 

6.1 

5.8 

5.7 

5.7 

Secondary  ungraded 

;    1  o 

0.8 

0.9 

08 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

07 

0  7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

i"c-uCtrS  a  fHiat  »p<v  vn,v  «\;^be'  o1  p^.nae'garte'-1  p<.;D,!s 
NOTE    So^'»i  d.V..  '       tv-""  •»'.  sec?  '-3»i  p'f.-cv,  D-.frs^GO  '<gores  Because  of 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  <or  Eaucat'On  StaKUcs  Sr.? 
twics  of  Publ'C  Elementary  ana  Secondary  Sr^oO  Systems,  and  Common  Co'e  o*  Data 
surveys  (Th:s  tabte  was  prepared  April  1994  » 
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Table  44.— Average  daily  attendance  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  by  state: 
y  196&-70  to  1991-92 


State 
1 


'969-70 
2 


1979-80 
3 


1980-81 
4 


United  States 

A<aoama 
Alaska 
Anzona 
Arkansas 
California ' 

Co'orado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida  ... 

Georgia   .  - 
Hawan 

Idaho      -  - 

Illinois 

Inoiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

LcuiS«ana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Miss«ss!ppi 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska  . 
Nevada  .... 
New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  .  . 
New  Me*«co 
New  York 
NorU-  CaroJma 
Nortn  Dakota 

0H  o 

Ouahoma 
Oegon 
Pennsywa'«a 
Rhode  Island 

Soutn  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vern>ont 

V'rgmia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wiscons'n 

Wyoming 

Outiymci  tV»*ds> 
American  Samoa 
Guam 

Northern  Marianas 
Puerto  Rico 
Virg»n  islands 

P,i*.i  *<y  C  i  >'i.i 
•  .v  *o»,%.a  r-  M't^c,  ir"'  *> 


41.934,376  j  38,288,911 


777  123 
72  489 
391.526 
414.158 
4  418.423 

500.388  ! 
618.881 
120.819 
138.600 
1.312.693 

1.019.427 
168.140 
170  920 
2  084.844 
1  111.043 

624.403 
470.296 
647.970 
776.555 
225.146 

'85.989 
1  056  207 
1.991.235 
864.595 
524.623 

906.132 
162.664 
314.516 
1 13.421 
140.203 


1.322.124 
259.997 
3.099  192 

1  104.295 
141.961  i 

I 

2  246.282 
560.993 
436.736 

2.169  225 
163.205  ! 


37,703,744 


711.432 
79.945 
481.905 
423.610 
4.044.736 

513.475 
507.362 
94.058 
91.576 
1 .464.461 

989.433 
151.563 
189.199 
1.770.435 
983.444 

510.081 
382.019 
619.868 
727.601 
211.400 

686.336 
935.960 
1.758.427 
748.606 
454.401 

777.269 
144.608 
270.524 
134.995 
154.187 

1.140.111 
253.453 
2.530.289 
1.072.150 
118.986 

1.849.283 
548.065 
418.593 

1.808.630 
139.195 


600.292  \ 

569.612 

158  543  i 

124.934 

836.010 

806.696 

2.432.420 

2.608.817 

287.405 

312.813 

i  97.772 

95.045 

995.580 

955.105 

764.735 

710.929 

I  372.278 

353.264 

880.609 

770.554 

81  293 

89.471 

20.315 

1985-86 
5 


36,523,103 


701.925 
83.745 
476.149 
417.080 
4.014.917 

508.750 
501.085 
89.609 
85.773 
1.389.487 

988.612 
151.713 
190.144 
1.765.357 
944.424 

501.403 
374.451 
614.676 
715.844 
207.554 

664.866 
950.675 
1.711.139 
710.836 
446.515 

756.536 
141.641 
263.797 
138.481 
150.316 

1.121.272 
240.496 
2.475.055 
1.055.651 
111.759 


1.801.914  j 
542.800  J 
417.009 

1.754.782  j 
135.096 

580.132 
121.663 
797.237 
2.647.288 
323.048 

90.884 
938.794 
704.655 
351.823 
743.505 

91.381 


1987-88 
6 


37,050,707 


686.716 
98.535 
494.504 
408.601 
4.245.090 

507.876 
452.058 
84.936 
76.241 
1.442.921 

1.004.799 
151.174 
198.141 

1 .604.265 
870.463 

454  341 
371.655 
577.190 
732.230 
198.358 

592.383 
745-991 
1 .481 .068 
669.385 
448.117 

714.230 
138.829 
250.975 
143.941 
147.561 

1.029.797 
252.892 
2.276.842 
1.014.795 
108.947 

1.660.718 
553.370 
4C1.476 

1 .560.746 
122.109 

558.716 
118.269 
762.225 
2.923.741 
379.249* 

85.875 
904.347 
696.372 
330.145 
694.351 

95.547 


1988-89     i     1989-90     I  1990-91 
'  8      '   j  9 


I 


37.268,072 


689.340 
94.917 
534.812 
405.196 
4.531.459 

514.838 
441.150 
87.821 
79.801 
1.536.866 

1.033.459 
155.220 
199.563 

1.584.745 
877.942 

450.858 
384.660 
578.550 
729.492 
197.225 

601.415 
749.030 
1 .473.542 
679.729 
479.402 

725.661 
139.018 
252.399 
153.252 
152.000 

1.008,749 
248.231 
2.247.588 
1.016.742 
109.512 

1.612.592 
547.149 
406.054 

1.539.310 
124.559 

567.091 
119.868 
766.651 
2.991.242 
397.214 


87.760 
914.354 
721.952 
319.330 
698.963 

92.434 


656709 


22.343 


671,661 
23.312 


10.816 
23.220 
4.921 
636.268 
23.811 


37,799,296 


684.453 
95.776 
549.219 
403.106 
4.695.920 

514.232 
435.227 
88.397 
74.398 
1.587.882 

1.039.977  | 
156.114  I 
201.219 

1.560.461 
882.175 

449.418 
385.364 
573.221 
744.142 
194.350 

608.699' 
756.285 
1.454.871 
690.266 
477.439 

726,451  i 
138.016  " 
253.426 
162.415 
152.536 

968.176 
280.S21 
2.234.976 
1.004.837 
109.271 


1.597.117 
542.693  | 
409.717 

1.532.806 
123.321 

567  133 
119.400 
764.354 
3.033.684 
403.294 

88.532 
914.445 
736.345 
309.691 
700.389 

91.515 


38,426,543 


683.633 
98.213 
557.252 
403.025 
4.893.341 

519.419 
439.524 
89.838 
71.468 
1.646.583 

1.054.097  | 
157.360  j 
203.987  ] 

1 .587.733  ! 
884.568  | 

450.224  « 
388.986  j 
569.795  I 
727.125  j 
195.089  I 

620.617  | 
763.231  | 


682.524 
102.585 
573.140 
408.145 
5.065.647 

521.899 
450.808 
91.052 
69.092 
1.714.394 


1991-92 
10 


38,960,783 


1.446.996 
699.001 
4/6.048 


729.693  ; 
135.406  : 
254.754  ! 
173.149  j 
154.915 


i 


681.840 
110.277 
593.413 
410.902 
4.993.009 

532  525 
457.476 
93.909 
70.939 
1.776.539 


1.075.728  1  1.098.966 


10.579  | 
23.172  | 
5.851 
621.731 
22.103 


11.222 
23.203 

608.945 
21.159 


997.561 
290.245  I 
2.244.110  j 
1.012.274  ; 
109.659  , 

1.584.735  i 
543.170  | 
419.771  j 

1.524.839  ; 
125.934  ; 

569.029  j 
119.823  I 
761.766  | 
3.075.333  j 
408.917 

87.832  I 
939.197 
755.141  | 
301  947  I 
711.466  j 

91.277 


160.193  j 

163.212 

209.085  I 

21  o.o^o 

1.618.101 

1  con  to/ 

888.177  ■ 

QQt^  "70/ 

456.614  ; 

462.360 

397.609  | 

405.083 

569.713  ; 

574.226 

720.551  , 

732.485 

195.229  i 

198  413 

637.370  ; 

653.203 

770.802  I 

785.840 

1.452.700  j 

1.460.795 

714.072  i 

727.838 

474.029  I 

473.398 

733.680  ■ 

747.760 

138.341  j 

141.316 

257.587  j 

262.429 

185.755  ! 

195.463 

156.579  I 

160.203 

1.016.159  | 

1.036.885 

291.215  j 

321.955 

2.278.531  ! 

2.319.738 

1.012.613  , 

1.023.186 

109.691  • 

110.635 

1.603.025  ' 

1.602  418 

548.387  . 

556.609 

431  806  j 

444.272 

1  542  077  • 

1,568  279 

129.856 

132.278 

573  138  i 
121.403  • 
767  738  j 
3.085.648  ' 

417.609  ' 

I 

88.901  • 
1.011.513  , 
781.371  I 
300  067 
731.088  : 
92.506 


578.236 
124  171 
774.596 
3.175.4Q0 
426.507 

30  908 
1.023.683 
808.000 
296  191 
748.830 
93.926 


1 1.448  . 
23.883  ! 
6.809  1 
597.436  j 
18.924  | 


12.272  ■ 
25.330  - 
6  062  - 
597.418 
19  984 


12  935 
25.330 
6  194 
558  515 
20  498 


ro"ip.vabi<>  w  l»<  ihose  lor  oti>e«  states  Decau«v<» 


SOURCE  US  DepaMment  ol  Educakjn  Natona1  Cenie-  C<W.H»on  Stat-!-<-s 
Revenue*  a»>rt  Expenditures  '0'  Public  £>'"(<->?.ri  ?"C  Sao\U'\  f cluc.it»v  SMf-<v« 
of  State  Schoo'  SyVens  and  Common  Cce  0»  Pa'a  su*vey  -Trv,  ubv  O'l'P.i'fd 
Apr.:  1994  1 
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60     ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY:  ENROLLMENT 


Table  45.— Enrollment  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  by  race  or  ethnicity  and  state: 

Fall  1986  and  fall  1992 


Percent  distribution,  fall  1986 


Total  i  White' 


100.0 


Black ' 


70.4 


s  100  0  i 

|  100  0  i 

i  100.0  I 

]  1000 

I  100.0 

]  100  0 
I  100.0 
100  0 
100  0 
100  0 

100.0 
100  0 
100  0 
100  0 
100.0 

100  0 
100  0 
100  0 
100  0 
100  0 

100  0 
100.0 
100  0 
100  0 
100  0 

100.0 
100  0 
100  0 
100  0 
100  0 

100  c 
100.C 
100.0 
100  0 
100  0 

100  0 
100  0 
100  0 
100  0 
100  0 

1000 
100  0 
1000 
100  0 
100  0 

100  0 
100  0 
100  0 
100  0 
j  1000 
100  0 


62  0 
65.7 
62  2 
74.7 
53.7 

78  7 
77.2 

68  3 
4.0 

65.4 

60  7 
23  5 
92  6 

69  8 

88  7 

94  6 
85.6 

89  2 
56  5 
98  3 

59  7 
83  7 

76  4 
93.9 
43  9 

83  4 
92  7 

91  4 

77  4 
98  0 

69  1 
43  1 
68  4 
68  4 

92  4 

83  1 
79.0 

89  8 

84  4 
87.9 

54.6 

90  6 
76  5 
51  0 

93  7 

98  4 
72  6 
84  5 

95  9 
86  6 
90  7 


Asian  or  *    .  ^ 

H'SPaniC  !  S(  I  ^Kan 
!  ,s,ande<  Native 


Suite 


United  States 

Alabama 

Ai^h.j  . 

Arizona 

Aransas 

California 


Colo/ado 

Connecticut        ..  . 
Delaware       .  . 
District  of  Columbia 
Flonda 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa  .  . 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mmnepoia 

Mississippi 

MtSSftun 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

Now  Hampshire 

Now  Joifi'^y 
Now  Mexico 
Now  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

Of  no 

Oki.ihoin  i 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode*  island 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tonircspf? 
tWa'. 
Utah 

Vo'mnnt 
Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wim  on;. hi 
Wyoiv-nq 


(  hitlying  :imm 
An»"rn.an  'l.imu.i 
Ciihirn 

Noilhwn  Man  v»  \ . 
Puerto  Mico 
V  iq:n  I'  l.ind'. 


'I  •!  i  rft.i  p,«f-f>ir  of  lhr,p.|'1n  i-d-s|»!> 
"     i  I"    ''  !■  '  il"  *t>'  mvirv*.fw  >rv|  n.-j  ».l.|||i . 

>'   •>,>...,«•.} 

I   i!  i  i».  t  l<MlMi> 

ft«:ll  1hi>  ViRi".  H'  a.iM  aow  <1«ii  „*k1  ''  |n«'  KiH'«  [  tiMMi'tliiy  jnd  Set  u'Hl.l'v 
•  '      i  ivi  HaM  •  ■  tfiotc  «ii  vi'y  ol  p.ini-i  *k  \  i     (K"r.(i-.  t*f.  iiu'.e  o'  •  nwxIifiQ  dr'-n- 


American 


Percent  distribution  tan  1992 
Tota!  \   White '    !   BiacK "      Hispanic  ' 


Asian  or 
Pactlic 
islander 


10 


American 
Indian 

Alaskan 
Native 

13 


16.1 

9.9 



2.8 



0.9 

100.0 

— _:.  m 

-  66.7 

2  1fi  S 

2  1  O  T  ! 

1  i.O  ■ 

2<i  c 
O.O 

2  i  n 
*  1  .U 

37.0 

01 

I  

0  4 

1  1 

0.5 

100  0 

62  7 

35  6 

0  3  ■ 

C  6 

0  8 

4  3 

1.7 

33 

25  1 

100  0 

66  1 

4  7  . 

2  3 

4C 

23  0 

40 

26.4 

1  3 

6  1 

100  0 

60  A 

4  1  ; 

26  9 

1  6 

7  0 

OA  O 
d**  C 

0  4 

0  6 

n? 

100  0 

74.4 

23  9  ; 

0  7  , 

0.7  < 

0  3 

q  n 

n  -»  c 
£  i  3 

Q  1 

y. : 

0  < 

100  0 

43  4 

8  6  ' 

36  1  ; 

11  0 

0  8 

4  5 

137 

20 

1.0 

100  0 

74  5 

5  4  : 

16.S  ; 

2  4  : 

1  0 

12.1 

89 

!5 

0.2 

100.0 

73  8 

12  9 

10  7  ' 

23  ( 

02 

27.7 

2  5 

1  4 

02 

1C0  0 

66  8 

28.1  j 

32, 

1  7  ' 

0  2 

Q1  1 

17  «  .  1 

0  9 

U  1 

100  0 

4  0 

89  1  : 

5  6  j 

1  3  j 

>  l» 

do.  1 

9.5 

1.2 

02 

100  0 

60  3 

24  4  : 

13  4  . 

1  6  i 

i 

0  2 

37  9 

06 

0.8 

(Jl 

— 



j 

I 

\ 

2  3 

2  2 

71.7 

0  3 

100.0 

23  8 

2  7  ' 

52  [ 

68  0  5 

0  3 

0  3 

4  9 

08 

1.3 

-  1 

  i 

I  O  / 

y  ^ 

2  3 

0. 1 

100  0 

65  1 

21  2  . 

10  7  j 

2.8  i 

0  1 

9  0 

1  ' 

u  D 

C  1 

1 00  0 

86  2 

11  0 

1  9  i 

07  , 

0  1 

30 

0.9 

1  2 

03 

100.0 

93  8 

2  9 

1  5  ! 

i 

1  4  : 

0  4 

7  6 

4  4 

1  9 

06 

1000 

84  1 

8  2 

50  j 

1  8  ' 

0  9 

10  2 

01 

05 

<<! 

99  9 

89  7 

9  5  ; 

02  i 

0  5  j 

i  li 

0  8 

1  1 

03 

100  0 

52  2 

45  1  ' 

1  0  i 

1  2  . 

04 

n  £i 
u.o 

•J  d 

0.8 

~ ' 

; 
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35  3 

1.7 

3  1 

02 

100C 

59  8 

33  6 

j  r  j 

3  7 

0  3 

7  4 

60 

?  8 

0.1 

100.0 

79  8 

80 

85  , 

36 

0  2 

19  8 

1  8 

12 

08 

100.0 

77  8 

17  4, 

24  I 

1  3 

1  0 
1  8 

0  1 

c.  I 

fi  Q 

u  y 

>  i 

1  5 

1 00  0 

89  8 

3  7 

i  5  i 

3  2 

SS 
Do  D 

U  1 

0  4 

n  1 
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100  0 

48  3 

50  6 

0  2  ! 

0  i  : 

0  4 

14  9 

07 

0  8 

02 

100  0 

82  6 

155 : 

0  6  ; 

0  9  ' 

0  2 

03 

09 

0  5 

5  5 

100  0 

■    88  0 

05 

1  4  i 

0  7  , 

94 

4  4 

2  4 

0-8 

10 

tooo 

88  9 

55 

3  2  1 

1  1 

1  2 

Q  ft 

y  o 

7  c 

1  o 
O  c 

2  3 

1 00.0 

72  0 

9  1  , 

13  1  ' 

3  9 

1  9 

n  7 
u  / 

U  D 

U  o 

0  1 

1 00  0 

97  0 

0  8 

i  o ! 

1  0  [ 

0  2 

17  4 

107 

2  7 

0  1 

100  0 

63  7 

16  7 

12  6  ! 

4  9 

0  1 

23 

45  1 

08 

87 

100  0 

40  9 

2  3 

45  8  j 

0  9 

10  2 

16.5 

12  3 

2  7 

02 

100  0 

53  9 

20  0  i 

16  1  j 

4  6 : 

0  3 

28  9 

04 

0  6 
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100  0 

66  1 

30  2  , 

1    1  3 
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0  6 

io 
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14  h 
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7  8 
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1  0 

1 0  6 

1 00  c 

~"0  ft 
.  d  0 

1 0  2  ' 

3  1 
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13  0 

2  2 

3  9 

2  4 

1 00  0 

O  /  O 

2  4 

5  3 

3  0 

l  8 

12  6 

1  8 

1  2 

0  1 

1  nn  n 
1  uu  V 

81  i 

13  5, 

3  1  j 

0  1 

5  6 

3  7 

2  4 

0  3 

1 00  0 

0 

8  0  ■ 

3  1  1 
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44  5 

0.2 

0  6 

0  1 

100  0 

57  3 

41  4 
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0  6  ! 

n  o 

U  c 
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06 
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76 

1000 

8G3 
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0  7  ; 
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ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY:  ENROLLMENT  61 


Table  46.— Enrollment  of  3-,  4-,  and  5-year-old  children  In  preprimary  programs,  by  level  and  control 
of  program  and  by  attendance  status:  October  1965  to  October  1993 

[In  thousands] 

Enrollment  by  level  ana  control 


Ypa»  and  age 


1965 
1970  . 
1975 
1980 

1982  . 

1983  . 
1984 
1985  . 
1986 
1987 

1988  . 

1989  ... 

1990  .  .. 

1991   

1992 
1993  . 

1965  . 
1970  .. 
1975  . 
1980  . 

1982  . 

1983  .. 

1984  .  . 

1985  . 

1986  . 

1987  .... 

1988  . 

1989  . 

1990  . 

1991  . 
1992 
1993  .. 

1965  . 
1970 
1975  . 
1980 

1982  . 

1983  . 

1984  . 

1985  . 
1986 
1987 

1988  . 

1989  . 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 

1965 
1970 
1975 
1980 
1982 

1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 

1988 
1980 
W)0 
1991 
199? 
199  i 


Total,  3  to  5  years  old 


3  years  old 


4  years  old 


5  years  old 


J  ota  i 
population. 

3  to  5 
years  old 


Total 


12.549 
10.949 
10.185 

9.284 

9.873 

10,254 
10.612 
10.733 
10.866 
10.872 

10.993 
1 1 .039 
11.207 
1 1 .370 
1 1 ,545 
1 1 .954 

4.149 
3.516 
3.177 
3.143 
3.387 

3.574 
3.609 
3.594 
3.607 
3.569 

3.719 
3.713 
3.692 
3.811 
3.905 
4.053 

4.238 
3.620 
3.499 
3.072 
3.271 

3.414 
3.579 
3.598 
3.616 
3.597 

3.598 
3.692 
3.723 
3.763 
3.807 
4.044 

4.162 
3.814 
3.509 
3.069 
3.215 

3.266 
3.423 
3.542 
3.643 
3.706 

3  676 
3  633 
3  79? 
3.796 
3.832 
3.857 


Percent 
enrolled 


3.407 
4.104 
4,955 
4.878 
5.105 

5.384 
5.480 
5.865 
5.971 
5.931 

5.978 
6.026 
6.659 
6.334 
6.402 
6.581 

203 
454 
683 
857 
928 

1.004 
1.004 
1.035 
1.041 
1.022 

1.027 
1.005 
1.205 
1.074 
1.081 
1.097 

683 
1.007 
1.418 
1.423 
1.496 
1.619 
1.603 
1.766 
1.772 
1.717 

1.768 
1.882 
2.087 
1.994 
1.982 
2.178 

2  521 
2.643 
2.854 
2.598 
2.681 

2.761 
2.872 
3.065 
3.157 
3.192 

3.184 
3.139 
3.367 
3.267 
3.339 
3.306 


Nursery  school 


Public 
5 


27  1 
37.5 
48  7 
52.5 
51.7 

52  5 
51.6 
54.6 
55.0 
54.6 

54.4 
54.6 
59.4 
55.7 
55.5 
55.1 

4.9 
12.9 
21.5 
27.3 
27.4 

28.1 

27  8 
28.8 

28  9 
28.6 

27  6 
27.1 
32  6 
28.2 
27.7 
27  1 


16.1 
27.8 
40.5 
46.3 
45.7 

47.4 
44  8 
49.1 
49  0 
47  7 

49  1 
51. G 
56  1 
53.0 
52  1 
53.9 

60  6 
69.3 
81  3 
84.7 
83.4 

84  5 
83.9 
86.5 
86  7 
86  1 

86  6 
86  4 
68.8 
86  0 
"  87  1 

85  7 


Private 
6 


127 
332 
570 
628 
729 

809 
742 
846 
829 
819 

851 

930 
1,199 

996 
1.073 
1.205 

41 
110 
179 
221 
31? 
314 
295 
278 
257 
264 

298 
277 
347 
313 
336 
369 

68 
176 
332 
363 
377 

402 
376 
496 
498 
431 

481 
524 
695 
584 
602 
719 

13 
45 
59 
44 
40 

93 
72 
73 
75 
124 

72 
129 
157 
100 
135 
116 


Kmoergarten 


Public 
7 


393 
762 
1.174 
1.353 
1.423 

1.538 
1.593 
1.631 
1.715 
1.736 

1.770 
1.894 
2.180 
1.828 
1.783 
1.779 

153 
322 
474 
604 
578 

631 
658 
679 
737 
703 

678 
707 
840 
702 
685 
687 


213 
395 
644 
701 
781 

813 
860 
859 
903 
881 

922 
1  055 
1.144 
982 
971 
957 

27 
45 
57 
48 
64 

94 
7G 
94 
75 
152 

170 
132 
196 
143 
127 
136 


2.291 
2.498 
2.682 
2.438 
2.459 

2.416 
2.668 
2.847 
2  859 
2.842 

2.875 
2.704 
2.772 
2.967 
2.995 
3.020 

5 
12 
11 
16 
27 

21 
30 
52 
26 
24 

24 
3 
11 
38 
26 
20 

284 
318 
313 
239 
225 

231 
257 
276 
257 
280 

261 
202 
157 
287 
282 
349 

2.002 
2.168 
2.358 
2.183 
2.207 

2.164 
2.381 
2.519 
2.576 
2.538 

2.590 
2.499 
2.604 
2.642  I 
2.688 
2  651  I 


Enrollment  by  attendance 


Full  day 


596 
511 
528 
459 
494 

623 
476 
541 
567 
534 

481 
497 
509 
543 
550 
577 

4 
10 
18 
17 
10 

39 
22 
26 
21 
31 

26 
18 
7 
22 
34 
20 

1 18 
117 
129 
120 
113 

173 
1^0 
135 
115 
125 

104 
100 
91 
140 
126 
154 

474 
384 
381 
322 
370 

410 
344 
379 
432 
378 

351 
378 
411 
382 
390 
403 


Part  day 


10 


698 
1.295 
1.551 
1.574 

1.686 
1.929 
2.144 
2.241 
2.090 

2.044 
2,238 
2.577 
2,408 
2.410 
2.642 


142 
259 
321 
280 

357 
401 
350 
399 
378 

369 
390 
447 
388 
371 
426 


230 
411 
467 
442 

442 
521 
643 
622 
548 


Percent 
full  day 


3.405 
3.659 
3,327 
3.531 

3.700 
3.550 
3.722 
3.730 
3.841 

3.935 
3,789 
4.082 
3.926 
3.992 
3,939 


312 
423 
536 
648 

648 
603 
685 
642 
644 

658 
615 
758 
687 
711 
670 


776 
1.008 

956 
1.054 

1.177 
1.082 
1.123 
1.150 
1.169 


17.0 
26.1 
31.8 
30.8 

31.3 
35  2 
36.6 
37.5 
.  35.2 

34.2 
37.1 
38.7 
38.0 
37.6 
40.1 


31.3 
37.9 
37.5 
30.2 
35  5 
39.9 
33.8 
38.3 
37.0 

35.9 
38.8 
37.1 
36.1 
34.3 
38  9 


22  8 
29.0 
32.8 
29.5 

27  3 
32.5 
36  4 
35.1 
31.9 


519 

1.249 

29.4 

592 

1.290 

31.4 

716 

1.371 

34  3 

667 

1.326 

33  5 

632 

1.350 

31  9 

765 

1.413 

35.1 

326 

2.317 

12.3 

625 

2.228 

21.9 

763 

1.835 

29  4 

852 

1.829 

31  8 

887 

1.875 

32  1 

1.007 

1.865 

35.1 

1.151 

1.914 

37  6 

1.220 

1.937 

38.6 

1.163 

2.028 

36  4 

1.155 

2.028 

3G  3 

i.255 

1.883 

40.0 

1.4  V, 

1.953 

42  0 

1 .354 

1  913 

41.4 

1.408 

1.931 

42.2 

1.451 

1.056 

43  9 

P  lU  !u»l  1  M'1  It*4 

Noll     n,t1.i  .it  |»iM-d  <i"  '..vnpip  '.ui. iv  ot  t:»»  ( -viImm  'MmnMilution.i'  population 
A«th.>ii»>»»  <  ct!«.  a.II  fi>%\n  <t>:in    '» <  O'l  « hikiipn  <»"»  Mib|««  t  lo  w.di»  snmphnq  var-alion 
IW  v       incuitd  in  the  table  tn  pi-im.t  ioi<uij*>  typ*^  ot  iiqqiegalicn! 
Uf  *.  y*-.v  «»1d'.  i"f 'ih1«»  nnly  1l.o-  "  ■  hull"!'.  <"  |>'<  pnm.ii/  profit  anv 
rt-  m.i  .  m  iT  1 1.  1  ni  l  1  «  t"l  il 


SOllRfX   US  l>P'"tnu«r.!  of  [  i1uc.at«in  Nutmnji  la»n»i*'  lot  Education  States 
Prop'^y)  f.irrvv/"/  vanroiN  >r«<-«s  .inriUii  llrpartnu-nt  ot  Common  c»  (tavnu  crftht* 
Ci'i",i:«.  f.-iimil  Pupiiintion  S.ttvi'y  rmputi'ishpr 
1'»04  • 
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Table  47.— Child  care,  nursery  school,  and  kindergarten  experiences  prior  to  first  grade,  by  educational 

attainment  of  parents:  1991 


Educational  experiences 


Number  of  1st  and  2nd  grade 

children,  in  thousands   

Percent  using  child  care 

by  relatives   

In  own  home  2   

In  other  home  

Percent  using  child  care 

by  nonrelatives   

In  own  home  2   

•  In  other  home  


Total 


Percent  attending  day  care 

center,  not  nursery  school  ... 
Percent  attending  nursery 

school,  not  day  care  center . 
Percent  attending  day  care 

center  and  nursery  school  ... 
Percent  not  attending  day  care 

center  or  nursery  school  


Total 


Percent  attending  kindergarten 
Public  kindergartens  

Full-day   

Part-day  

Private  kindergartens  

Full-day   

Part-day  

Percent  not  attending  kinder- 
garten   


Total 


Less  than  high 
school 


Parents'  highestlevel  of  educationai  attainment 1 


High  school  or 
equivalency 


Vocational/ 
technical  or 
some  coliege 


College 
graduate 


Graduate  or 
professional 
school 


Upq  of  nonparental  home-based  child  care  prior  to  starting  first  grade 


No  parent  in 
household 


7,547 

791 

2,393 

2.288 

1.051 

947 

78 

23 

28 

34 

34 

20 

17 

24 

10 

12 

11 

•  12 

8 

Q 

o 

6 

18 

16 

23 

22 

12 

9 

18 

27 

11 

22 

31 

32 

37 

12 

6 

3 

4 

5 

8 

11 

4 

21 

8 

18 

26 

24 

26 

8 

Attendance  at  day  care  centers,  nursery  schools,  prekindergarten,  and  Hea< 

i  Start  on  a  regi 

Jlar  basis  prior 

to  starting  first  grade 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

is 

8 

15 

17 

16 

12 

18 

34 

27 

32 

31 

40 

48 

29 

22 

11 

18 

27 

23 

23 

19 

29 

53 

34 

25 

21 

16 

34 

Attendance  at  kindergarten  programs 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

.  100 

100 

98 

95 

98 

99 

99 

98 

99 

84 

92 

90 

83 

79 

73 

85 

33 

45 

38 

31 

23 

23 

46 

51 

47 

52 

52 

56 

50 

39 

14 

3 

8 

16 

20 

25 

14 

7 

1 

4 

8 

11 

14 

.  8 

7 

2 

4 

8 

9 

11 

6 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1  Highest  level  of  schooling  completed  by  either  parent  or  guardian  in  the  household 
or  the  onty  parent  or  guardian  in  the  household. 

2  Includes  those  in  own  home  as  well  as  those  in  both  own  and  other  home. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
"Experiences  in  Child  Care  and  Early  Childhood  Prcgams  of  First  and  Second  Graders 
(This  table  was  prepared  April  1992.) 
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Table  48, 


-Percent  of  preschool  children  attending  center-based  programs,  by  child  and  family  characteristics: 

1991 


Child  and  family  characteristics 


Total  . 


Child's  age3 

3-  year-olds  

4-  year-olds  

5-  year-olds  

6-  year-olds  and  older   


Number  of 
preschool  eligible 

children 
(in  thousands) 1 


Child's  race/ethnicity 

White.  non-Hispanic   

Black.  non-Hispanic  

Hispanic   

Other  


Household  income 


$10,000  or  less  

$10,001  to  $20,000 
$20,001  to  $30,000 
$30,001  to  $40,000 
$40,001  to  $50,000 
$50,001  to  $75,000 
More  than  $75,000  . 


Parent's  highest  education4 

Less  than  high  school   

High  school  graduate  or  equivalent   

Vocational/technical  or  some  college  

College  graduate   

Graduate  or  professional  school   


Mother's  employment  status 

Working  35  hours  per  week  or  more   

Working  less  than  35  hours  per  week   

Looking  for  work  

Not  in  labor  force  


8,442 


Percent  attending 
any  center-based 
program  2 


3.749 
3,636 
1,044 
14 


5,880 
1,241 
1,002 
319 


1,495 
1,439 
1.717 
1,325 
936 
975 
556 


789 
2,744 
2,554 
1,281 
1.020 


2,795 
1,908 
■  518 
3,014 


53 


Type  of  center-based  program2 


Day  care  center, 
not  nursery 
school 


4: 
60 
64 


54 
58 
39 
53 


45 
44 
45 
53 
60 
68 
80 


30 
57 
56 
65 
73 


60 
58 
43 
45 


Nursery  school, 
not  day  care  cen- 
ter 


14 


13 
21 
10 
10 


11 
13 
13 
14 
18 
15 
15 


25 
12 
9 
5 


35 


Both 


24 
43 
46 


36 
35 
27 
36 


31 
28 
28 
34 
38 
47 
57 


23 
29 
34 
44 
51 


28 
40 
32 
39 


1  Number  of  children  3  to  6  years  of  age  not  enrolled  in  kindergarten  or  higher  level 
programs. 

7  includes  children  enrolled  in  nursery  school,  pre  kindergarten,  and  Head  Start. 
1  Calculated  as  z*  January  1.  1991 


the  household 


4  Highest  levet  of  schooling  completed  by  either  parent  or  guardian  in 
or  the  only  parent  or  guardian  in  the  household. 
—Estimate  suppressed  because  there  were  fewer  than  30  respondents. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Na- 
tional Household  Education  Survey.  Spring  1991.  (This  table  was  prepared  April  1994.) 


Table  49. 


-Percent  of  public  school  kindergarten  teachers  Indicating  the  importance  of  various  factors 
for  kindergarten  readiness:  Spring  1993   


Kindergarten  readiness  factors 


1 

Is  physically  healthy,  rested,  well  nourished  

Finishes  tasks   

Can  count  to  20  or  more   

Takes  turns  and  shares   

Has  good  problem  solving  skills   

Is  enthusiastic  and  curious  in  approaching  new  activities 

Is  able  to  use  pencils  or  paint  brushes   

Is  not  disruptive  of  the  class    

Knows  the  English  language    

Is  sensitive  to  ether  children's  feelings   

Sits  still  and  pays  attention  ... 

Knows  the  letters  of  the  alphabet   

Can  follow  directions  ... 

Identities  primary  colors  and  basic  shapes   

Communicates  needs,  wants,  and  thoughts  verbally  in 
Child  s  onmary  language  ^_  „^_..;_' 

'  Less  than  0  5  percent 


Not  at  all 
important 


o 

3 
33 
2 
B 

1 

15 
2 

13 
1 

3 
27 

2 
13 


Not  very 
important 


C) 
n 

34 
6 
23 

3 
27 

8 
12 

6 

12 
30 
7 

24 


Somewhat  Very 
important  important 


4 
47 
26 
34 
44 

19 
36 
30 
33 
'  35 

43 
33 
31 
40 

15 


Essential 


Percent  rating  readiness  factor  as 
"Very  important''  or  "Essential."  by 
percentage  of  chool's  students  eli- 
gible for  free  or  reduced-price 
lunches  ■ 


Less  than 
*20  percent 


24 
31 
5 
37 
20 

43 
16 
36 
24 
41 

30 
'  6 
41 
17 


72 
9 
3 

19 
5 

33 
5 
24 
17 
17 

12 
4 

19 
7 

43 


20  to  49 
percent 


97 
43 
8 
64 
29 

83 
23 
61 
40 
61 

46 
7 
61 
22 

85  I 


95 
40 
6 
55 
23 

76 
21 
58 
45 
58 

37 
9 
61 
21 

84 


More  than 
50  percent 


95 
37 
9 
52 
23 

73 
19 
61 
39 
56 

43 
13 
58 
27 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  r'  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Kin 
dergarten  Teacher  Survey  on  Student  Readiness  (This  table  was  prepared  April  1994.) 
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Table  50.— Participation  of  public  kindergarten  children  in  selected  activities  5  days  a  week,  by  length 
and  size  of  class  and  teacher  preparation:  Spring  1993 


■ 

Activity 

Total 

Percent  of  kindergarten  classes  participating  in  activity  every  day 

Length  of  kindergarten 

ciass 

Size  of  kindergarten  ciass 

Teacher  majored  in 
early 

childhood  education 

Less  than 
20 

20  to  25 

More  than 
25 

Full-day 

Haif-day 

Yes 

No 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Listening  to  stories  read  aloud  

90 

91 

90 

87 

92 

91 

91 

89 

Running,  climbing,  jumping,  and  other  gross  motor  activities  .... 

56 

72 

46 

55 

57 

64 

60 

56 

66 

72 

62 

64 

67 

67 

67 

66 

Choosing  from  a  set  of  specific  options  (like  building  blocks. 

69 

72 

67 

69 

71 

65 

72 

66 

Using  objects  for  math  or  science  

49 

61 

41 

48 

51 

48 

53 

45 

Dramatic  play,  arts  and  crafts,  music  (creative  activities)  

64 

66 

63 

62 

65 

66 

68 

60 
18 

Using  worksheets  for  literary  skilts  

14 

25 

13 

21 

18 

17 

19 

Using  worksheets  for  math  or  science   

18 

20 

9 

17 

12 

15 

16 

12 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Kin- 
dergarten Teacher  Survey  on  Student  Readiness.  (This  table  was  prepared  April  1994.) 


Table  51.— Public  school  pupils  transported  at  public  expense  and  current  expenditures  for  transportation: 

1929-30  to  1991-92 


School  year 

Average  daily 
attendance, 

alt 
all 

students 

Pupils  transported  at  public  expense 

Expenditures  for  transportation 
(in  current  dollars) 

Expenditures  for  transportation  (in 
constant  1990-91  dollars) 

Number 

Percent  of  total 

Total 1 
(in  thousands) 

Average  per  pupil 
transported 

Total 1 
{in  thousands) 

Average  per  pupil 
transported 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

.  7 

8 

1929-30   

21.265.000 

1.902.826 

8.9 

$54,023 

$29 

$428,915 

$225 

1931-32   

22.245.000 

2.419.173 

10.9 

58.078 

24 

539.476 

223 

1933-34   

22.458.000 

2.794.724 

12.4 

53.908 

19 

545.174 

195 
188 

1935-36   

22.299.000 

3.250.658 

14.6 

62.653 

19 

610.559 

1937-38   

22.298.000 

3.769,242 

16.9 

75.637 

20 

707.091 

188 

1939-40   

22.042.000 

4.144,161 

18.8 

83.283 

20 

798.069 

193 

1941-42   

21.031.000 

4.503.081 

21.4 

92.922 

21 

798.091 

177 

1943-44   

19.603.000 

4.512.412 

23.0 

107.754 

24 

828.126 

184 

1945-46   

19.849.000 

5.056.966 

25.5 

129.756 

26 

952.556 

188 

1947-48   

20.910.000 

5.854.041 

28.0 

1V6.265 

30 

1.013.085 

173 

1549-50   

22.284.000 

6.947.384 

31.2 

214.504 

31 

1.212.926 

175 

1951-52   

23.257.000 

7.697.130 

33.1 

268.827 

35 

1  369.726 

178 

1953-54 '  

25.643.871 

8.411.719 

32.8 

307.437 

37 

1 .530.977 

182 

1955-56   

27.740.149 

9.695.819 

35.0 

353.972 

37 

1.763.303 

182 

1957-58   

29.722.275 

10.861.689 

36.5 

416  491 

38 

1.953.051 

180 

1959-60   

32.477.440 

12.225.142 

37.6 

486.338 

40 

2.216.551 

181 

1961-62   

34.682.340 

13.222.667 

38.1 

576.361 

44 

2.5C7.853 

194 

1963-64   

37,405.-"58 

14.475.778 

38.7 

673.845 

47 

2.925.858 

202 

1965-66   

39.154.497 

15.536.567 

39.7 

787.358 

51 

3.304.520 

213 

1967-68   

40.827.965 

17.130.873 

42.0 

981.006 

57 

3.863.014 

226 

1969-70   

41.934.376 

18.198.577 

43.4 

1.218.557 

67 

4.319.934 

237 

1971-72   

42.254.272 

19.474.355 

46.1 

1.507.830 

7? 

4.907.025 

252 

1973-74   

41.438.054 

21.347,039 

51.5 

1.858.141 

87 

•  5.336.979 

250 

1975-76   

41.269.720 

21.772.483 

52.8 

2.377.313 

109 

5740.608 

264 

1977-78   

40.079.590 

2  21 .800,000 

54.4 

2.731.041 

125 

5.839.299 

8268 

1979-80   

38.288.91 1 

21.713.515 

56.7 

3.833.145 

177 

6.612.179 

305 

1980-81   

37.703.744 

2  22.272.000 

59.1 

2  4.408.000 

198 

76  815.000 

J306 

1961-82   

37.094.652 

2  22.246,000 

60.0 

24.793.000 

215 

26.821.000 

2307 

1982-83   

36.635.868 

2  22. 199.000 

60.6 

2  5.000.000 

225 

2  6.822.000 

'307 

1983-84   

36.362.978 

2  22.03 1,000 

60.6 

2  5.284.000 

240 

26.952.000 

?316 

1984-85   

36.404.261 

2  22.320.000 

61.3 

25.722.000 

256 

2  7.245.000 

'325 

1985-86   

36.r  "  '03 

2  22 .04 1.000 

60.3 

2  6. 123.000 

278 

'7.535.000 

'342 

1986-87   

36.863,867 

2  22.397.000 

60  8 

26.551.000 

292 

2  7.687.000 

7352 

1987-88   

37.050.707 

2  22.1 58.000 

59.8 

2  6.888.000 

311 

2  7.963  000 

'359 

1988-89   

37.268,072 

2  22.635.000 

60.7 

2  7.550.000 

334 

7  8.343.000 

?369 

1989-90   

37.799.296 

2  22.459.000 

59.4 

8.036.749 

358 

3.476  136 

'377 

1990-91   

38.426,543 

2  22.000.000 

57.3 

8,678.954 

394 

8.678.954 

'394 

1991-92   

38.960.783 

2  23. 165.000 

59.5 

8,788.803 

379 

8.515.934 

'368 

s  Excludes  capitat  outlay  for  years  through  1979-80.  and  1999-90  to  1991-92  From  NOTE.— Constant  dollars  are  adjusted  for  inflation  using  tne  Consumer  Price  index 
1980-81  to  1988-89  total  transportation  figures  include  capitai  outlay  computed  on  a  school  year  basis  Some  data  have  been  revised  from  previously  pub 

7  Estimate  based  on  data  appearing  in  January  issues  of  School  Bus  Fleet.  Wshed  figures 

SOURCE:  U.S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Educalion  Stalistics.  Sta 
tistics  of  State  School  Systems.  Revenues  and  Expenditures  (or  Public  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  and  unpublished  data,  and  Bobbit  Pubtishmg  Co .  School  Bus 
Fleet.  January  issues  (This  table  was  prepared  April  1994  \ 
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Tabie  52.— Children  0  to  21  years  old  served  in  federally  supported  programs  for  the  disabled,  by 

type  of  disability:  1976-77  to  1991-92 


Type  of  disability 


19/6- 

1979- 

1980- 

1981- 

1982- 

1983- 

1984- 

1985- 

1986- 

1987- 

1988- 

1989- 

1990- 

1991  — 

77 

80 

81 

'82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

2 

3 

4- 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1 

I  D 

Number  served, 1  in  thousands 

3,692 

4,005 

4,142 

4,198 

4,255 

4,298 

4,315 

4,317 

4,374 

4,447 

4,544 

4,641 

4,762 

796 

1,276 

1.462 

1,622 

1.741 

J.806 

1.832 

1.862 

1,914 

1.928 

1,987 

2.050 

2,130 

2  234 

1.302 

1.186 

1.168 

1,135 

1.131 

1.128 

1,126 

1.125 

1,136 

953 

967 

973 

985 

997 

959 

869 

829 

786 

757 

727 

694 

660 

643 

582 

564 

548 

534 

538 

283 

329 

346 

339 

352 

361 

372 

375 

383 

373 

376 

381 

390 

399 

87 

80 

79 

75 

73 

72 

69 

66 

65 

56 

56 

57 

58 

60 

87 

66 

58 

58 

57 

56 

56 

57 

57 

47 

47 

48 

49 

£1 

oi 

141 

106 

98 

79 

50 

53 

68 

57 

52 

45 

43 

52 

55 

Do 

38 

31 

31 

29 

28 

29 

28 

27 

26 

22 

23 

22 

23 

OA 

60 

68 

71 

63 

65 

69 

86 

97 

77 

85 

86 

96 

Q7 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

I 

c 

(3) 

P) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

363 

394 

422 

441 

0 

484 

Percentage  distribution  of  children  served 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

10C.0 

100.0 

21.6 

31.9 

35.3 

38.6 

■40.9 

42.0 

42.4 

43.1 

43.8 

43.4 

43.6 

44.2 

44.7 

45  1 

35.3 

29  6 

28.2 

27.0 

26.6 

26.2 

26.1 

26.1 

26.0 

21.4 

21.1 

21.0 

20.7 

20.2 

26.0 

21.7 

20.0 

18.7 

17.8 

16.9 

^6.1 

15.3 

14.7 

13.1 

12.7 

11.8 

11.2 

10.9 

7.7 

8.2 

8.4 

8.1 

8.3 

8.4 

8.6 

8.7 

8.8 

8.4 

8.3 

8.2 

8.2 

8.1 

2.4 

2.0 

1.9 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

2.4 

1.6 

1.4 

1.4 

■  1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1  n 

1  .u 

3.8 

2.6 

2.4 

1.9 

1.2 

1.2 

1.6 

1.3 

1.2 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1  0 

1.0 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0:5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

U.o 

1.5 

1.6 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 

1.6 

2.0 

2.2 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

2.0 

0  ft 

(*) 

0.1 

(4> 

-  t4) 

0  1 

n 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(d) 

(4) 

{  ) 
ft  1 

V) 

(3) 

(?) 

(3> 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

8.2 

8.7 

9.1 

9.3 

U.  I 
Q  ft 

Number  served  as  a  percent  of  total  enrollment5 

8.33 

9.62 

10.13 

10.47 

10.75 

10.95 

11.00 

10.95 

11.00 

11.11 

11.30 

11.44 

11.55 

11.77 

1.80 

3.06 

3.58 

4.05 

4.40 

4.60 

4.67 

4.72 

4.81 

4.82 

4.94 

5.06 

5.17 

5  31 

!  2.94 

2.85 

2.86 

2.83 

2.86 

2.87 

2.87 

2.85 

2.86 

2.38 

2.41 

2.40 

2.39 

2.37 

|  2.16 

2.09 

2  03 

1.96 

1.91 

1.85 

1.77 

1.68 

1.62 

1.45 

1.40 

1.35 

1.30 

1.28 

0.64 

0.79 

0.85 

0.85 

0.89 

0.92 

0.95 

0.95 

0.96 

0.93 

0.94 

0.94 

0.95 

0.95 

|  0.20 

0.19 

0.19 

0.19 

0.18 

0.18 

0.18 

0.17 

0.16 

0.14 

0.14 

0.14 

0.14 

0.14 

0.20 

0.16 

0.14 

0.14 

0.14 

0.14 

0.14 

0.14 

0.14 

0.12 

0.12 

0.12 

0.12 

0.12 

0.32 

0.25 

0.24 

0.20 

0.13 

0.13 

0.17 

0.14 

0.13 

0.11 

0.11 

0.13 

0.13 

0.14 

'  0.09 

0.08 

0.08 

0.07 

0.07 

0.07 

0.07 

.  0.07 

0.07 

0.05 

0.06 

0.06 

0.06 

0.06 

0.14 

0.17 

0.18 

0.16 

0.17 

0.17 

0.22 

0.24 

0.19 

0.21 

0.21 

0.23 

0.23 

O.Oi 

0.01 

(6> 

0.01' 

0.01 

(*) 

0.01 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 
0.01 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3> 

(3) 

<3) 

(3) 

0.91 

0.98 

1.04 

1.07 

1.15 

All  disabilities 


Specific  learning  disabilities   

Speech  or  language  impairments 

Mental  retardation   

Serious  emotional  disturbance  .... 

Hearing  impairments   

Orthopedic  impairments   

Other  health  impairments   

Visual  impairments   

Multiple  disabilities   

Deaf  blindness  

Autism  and  other   

Preschool  disabled2  


AH  disabilities  

Specific  learning  disabilities   

Speech  or  language  impairments 

Mental  retardation   

Serious  emotional  disturbance   

Hearing  impairments   

Orthopedic  impairments   

Oiher  health  impairments  

Visual  impairments  

Multiple  disabilities   

Deal-blindness   

Autism  and  other   

Preschool  disabled2  


Ail  disabilities  . 


Specific  learning  disabilities   

Speech  or  language  impairments 

Mental  retardation   

Serious  emotional  disturbance   

Hearing  impairments   

Orthopedic  impairments   

Other  health  impairments   

Visual  impairments   

Multiple  disabilities   

Deaf  blindness  

Autism  and  other   

Preschool  disabled   


"  Includes  students  served  under  Chapter  l  and  individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act  IDEA,  formerly  the  Eoucatior  ot  the  Handicapped  Act 

•"includes  oreschooi  children  3-5  years  and  0-5  years  served  under  Chapter  I  and 
IDEA  respectively 

'Pnor  to  198~~83  these  students  were  included  m  the  counts  by  disabling  condition 
Begmn;  -g  m  i98~-88  states  are  no  longer  required  to  report  disabled  preschool  stu 
dents  (0-  5  years:  by  disablmg  condition 

J  Less  than  05 

'  Based  on  the  enrollment  m  public  schools  kindergarten  through  12th  grade  including 
a  relatively  small  number  of  prekirdef garter,  students 
■  Less  than  005 
—Data  not  available 


NOTE.— Counts  are  based  on  reports  from  the  50  states  and  District  of  Columbia  only 
i/e  .  figures  from  U  S  territories  are  not  included)  Increases  Since  1987-88  are  due  in 
part  to  new  legislation  enacted  fall  1986.  which  mandates  public  school  aopropnate  edu- 
cation services  tor  all  disabled  children  ages  3  through  5.  Some  data  have  been  revised 
from  previously  published  figures  Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals. 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilita- 
tive Services.  Annual  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Implementation  of  the  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act.  various  years,  and  unpublished  tabulations,  and  National  Cen- 
ter for  Education  Statistics.  Common  Core  of  Data  survey  {This  table  was  prepared  Au- 
gust 1994  ) 
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Table  53.— Percent  distribution  of  disabled  persons  3  to  21  years  old  receiving  education  services  for 

the  disabled,  by  educational  environment:  1990-91 


Type  of  disabihly 

All  env:ronmenis 
2 

Regular 
class 

Resource 
room 

Separate 
class 

5 

Public  separate 
school  facility 

Private  separate 
school  facility 

Public 
residential 
facility 

Private 
residential 
facility 

HomebounoVhos- 
pital  environment 

1 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

All  disabilities 

100.0 

34.0 

34.5 

25.2 

3.3 

1.6 

0.5 

0.3 

0.6 

3  to  5  years  old 

too  0 

44.4 

130 

27  0 

8.2 

5.1 

0.3 

0.1 

2.0 

6  to  21  years  old 

100  0 

33  1 

36.3 

25.0 

2.9 

1.3 

0.6 

0.3 

0.5 

Mental  retardal-on 

100.0 

7  6 

22.6 

58.5 

8.8 

1.1 

0.7 

0.4 

0.4 

Speech  or  language 

impairments 

100  0 

79.0 

13.8 

56 

0.3 

1.0 

C) 

V) 

0.1 

v-sjal  impairments  . 

100  0 

42  7 

22  5 

20  1 

3.5 

1.5 

7.9 

0.8 

1  0 

Serious  emotional 

disturbance  

100  0 

16  8 

29  1 

35.7 

5.7 

2.0 

1.5 

1.4 

Orthopedic  impairments 

100  0 

29  6 

22  1 

33.3 

7  1 

1.6 

0.3 

04 

5.6 

Other  health 

impairments   .  . 

100  0 

30  4 

27  6 

26  3 

5.7 

1.7 

0.5 

0.5 

7.4 

Specific  earning 

disabilities  ... 

100.0 

22  6 

53.5 

22.4 

0.6 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

Deaf-bhndness 

100  0 

10  9 

6  1 

32  9 

17.4 

4.3 

25.0 

1.4 

20 

Multiple  disabilities  

100.0 

6.7 

174 

43.1 

21.2 

6.8 

2.5 

1.1 

1.3 

Hearing  impairments  . 

100  0 

27.2 

U.5 

32.6 

5.9 

3.1 

10.5 

0.6 

0.5 

'  Less  than  0  05  percent  are  no  longer  collected  by  type  of  disability.  Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add 

to  totals. 

NOTE  —This  table  reflects  a  compilation  of  data  reported  by  the  states  There  are 
some  reporting  variations,  e.g  .  estimated  or  incomplete  data  and  nonstandard  defini-  SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilita- 

tions, from  state  to  state  Data  exclude  U  S  territories  Data  for  3-  to  5-year-old  children  ,lve  Services.  Fifteenth  Annua!  Report  to  Congress  on  the  implementation  of  The  Individ- 

uals with  Disabilities  Education  Act.  1993.  (This  table  was  prepared  May  1994.) 


Table  54.— Number  of  children  served  under  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  and 
Chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act,  State  Operated  Programs, 
by  age  group  and  state:  1990-91  and  1991-92 


State 


Birth  to  age  21 


1990-91 


1991-92 


Ages  0  to  5 


1990-91 


1991-92 


Percent 
change, 
birth  to 
21,  1990- 

91  to 
1991-92 


State 


Birth  to  age  21 


1990-91 


1991-92 


Ages  0  to  5 


1990-91 


1991-92 


Unltfid  States 

Alabama  . 
Alaska 
Arizona  . 
Arkansas  .. 
California 

Colorado 

Connecttcui 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawan 

laaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MassachuseHs 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


4,761.742 


4.948,601 


440.661 


433.824 


3.9 


94  945 
14.745 
57.235 
47.835 
469.282 

57  102 
64.562 
14.294 
6.290 
236.013 

101.997 
13  169 
22  017 
239  185 
M  4.643 

60.695 
45.212 
79.421 
73.663 
27  967 

91  940 
154.616 
166.927 
80  896 
60.934 


96.975 
16.106 
61.076 
49.018 
494.058 

60.357 
66.192 
14  435 
T.104 
253.606 

107.660 
14  163 
22  755 
245.931 
118  924 

61.510 
47.063 
81.681 
78.760 
27.891 

92.520 
156  633 
172.238 
83.028 
61.19? 


7.498 
1.813 
4.936 
5.274 
40.489 

4.894 
6.142 
1.579 
411 
16.387 

7.333 
1  273 
3.129 
26.122 
8.937 

6.329 
4.308 
11.008 
7.541 
2.895 

10.409 
17.014 
14  963 
10.529 
5.704 


8.344 
2.089 
5.784 
5.648 
44.351 

5.444 
6.471 
1.677 
588 
18.289 

8.378 
1.577 
3.209 
27.353 
9  874 

6.391 
4.952 
12.989 
8.600 
2.497 

10615 
18.293 
18  370 
11  205 
4  ?31 


2.1 
9.2 
67 
2.5 
5.3 

57 
2  5 

1.0 
12  9 
7.5 

5.6 
75 
3.4 
2.8 
37 

1.3 
4.1 
2  8 
6.9 
-0.3 

0.6 
1.3 
3.2 
2  6 
0.4 


Missouri   

Montana  

Nebraska   

Nevada   

New  Hampshire  . 


New  Jersey  

New  Mexico   

New  York  

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  .. 


Ohio   

Oklahoma   

Oregon   

Pennsylvania  . 
Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina  . 
South  Dakota  ... 

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah   


Vermont  .  .. . 

Virginia   

Washington  .. 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin  . .. 
Wyoming  


101.955 
17.204 
32.761 
18.440 
19.658 

181.319 
36.037 
307.458 
123.126 
12.504 

205.440 
65.653 
55.149 

219.428 
21.076 

77.765 
14.987 
104.898 
350.636 
47.747 

12..:63 
113.971 
85.395 
43.135 
86.930 
11.202 


105.521 
,  18.038 
35.975 
20.530 
21.047 

184.621 
38.207 
324.677 
127.667 
12.679 

210.268 
68.576 
56.702 

214.035 
21.588 

79.872 
15.284 
111.315 
367.860 
50.009 

11.101 
122.647 
91.286 
44.338 
91.742 
11.935 


4.889 
1.934 
2.961 
1.742 
2.077 

17.190 
2.247 
26.353 
10.700 
1.374 

12.487 
5.359 
3.581 

23.156 
2.112 

8.346 
2.366 
7.536 
30.955 
4.565 

1.200 
11.791 
11.409 

3.630 
12.213 

1.571 


6.491 
2.071 
3.356 
2.364 
2.153 

17.445 
2.652 
31.511 
11.984 
1.377 

13.629 
5.983 
3.943 

22.236 
2.263 

9.199 
2.463 
10.926 
33.082 
5.043 

1.130 
13.359 
12.462 

4.372 
12.885 

1.726 


NOTE  -  -individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  ilDEAi.  formerly  known  as  the  Edu 
cation  of  the  Handicapped  Act  now  extends  Iho  right  to  a  free  and  appropriate  education 
to  3  to  5  year  old  disabled  children 


SOURCE  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilita- 
tive Services.  Annual  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Implementation  of  The  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act.  various  years,  and  unpublished  tabulations.  (This  table  was 
prepa'ad  August  1994.) 
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Table  55.— State  legislation  on  gifted  and  talented  programs  and  number  and  percentage  of  students 
receiving  services  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  by  state:  1989-90 


State 


1 


Alabama   

Alaska  

Arizona   

Arkansas  

California   

Colorado  

Connecticut  .... 

Delaware   

Florida  

Georgia  

hawaii  

Idaho   

Illinois   

Indiana  ,  

Iowa  

Kansas   

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  .... 
Missouri   


State- 
mandated 
gifted  and 
talented 
programs 


Discre- 
tionary 

state-sup- 
ported 

gifted  and 
talented 

programs 


X 
3X 
X 


Gifted  and 
talented 
students 
receiving 
services 


17,827 
4,577 

31,519 
223.712 


5,025 
61,458 
49,384 

8,863 

2 141.537 
2  45.000 
2 18.970 

13,096 
2  31. 825 
2 19,000 
.  2 15.785 
2  60.000 


2 182,41 4 
39,725 
18,279 
2  36.200 


Gifted  and 
talented  stu- 
dents as  a 
percent  of 
enrollment 1 


2.5 
4.2 


7.2 
4.7 


5.1 
3.4 
4.4 

5.2 

7.9 
4.7 
4.0 

3.0 
5,0 
2,4 

8.6 


11.6 
5.4 
3.6 
4.5 


State 


1 


Montana   

Nebraska  

Nevada   

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey   

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina  . 
North  Dakota  ... 
Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon   

Pennsylvania  ... 
Rhode  Island  ... 
South  Carolina 

South  Dakota  .. 

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia   

Washington   

West  Virginia  ... 

Wisconsin   

Wyoming   


State- 
mandated 
gifted  and 
talented 
programs 


Discre- 
*  tionary 
state-sup- 
ported 
girted  and 
talented 
programs 


1  Percent  based  on  enrollment  figures  collected  by  the  National  Center  tor  Education 
Statistics. 

2  Estimated  by  reporting  state. 

3  Legislation  only  mandates  that  gifted  and  talented  students  enrolled  in  public  schools 
be  identified. 

X=lndicates  that  legislation  has  been  passed. 


Gifted  and 
talented 
students 
receiving 
services 


2  25,000 
6.389 

122,626 

2 150.000 
67,119 
1,151 
65.436 

43.297 

80,386 
2  5,674 
46.961 

4,825 
15,600 
206,583 


101.579 
11.989 


Gifted  and 
talented  stu- 
dents as  a 
percent  of 
enrollment 1 


9.2 
3.4 


11.4 


5.6 
6.2 
1.0 
3.7 

7.5 

4.9 
4.2 
7.6 

3.8 
1.9 
6.2 


10.3 
3.7 


—Data  not  available. 

NOTE. — The  District  of  Columbia  was  not  included  in  the  survey. 

SOURCE:  Council  of  State  Directors  of  Programs  for  the  Gifted.  The  1990  State  of 
the  States  Gifted  and  Talented  BducaVon  Report.  (This  table  was  prepared  May  1992.) 
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Table  56.— Enrollment  In  grades  9  to  12  In  public  and  private  schools 
compared  with  population  14  to  17  years  of  age:  1889-90  to  fall  1992 

[Numbers  in  thousandsj 


Year 


188&-90  .... 
189&-1900 
1909-10  .... 
191^-20  .... 
192M0  .... 


1939-40  ... 
194&-50  ... 
1951-52  ... 
1953-54  ... 
1955-56  ... 

1957-58  ... 
Fall  1959  .. 
Fall  1961  .. 
Fall  1963  .. 
Fall  1965  .. 

Fall  1966  .. 
Fall  1967 
Fad  1968  . 
Fall  1969  .. 
Fall  1970  .. 

Fall  1971  . 
Fall  1972  . 
Fall  1973  . 
Fall  1974  . 
Fall  1975  . 

Fall  1976  . 
Fall  1977  . 
Fall  1978  . 
Fall  1979  . 
Fall  1980  . 

Fall  1981  . 
Fall  1982  . 
Fall  1983  . 
Fall  1984  . 
Fall  1985  . 

Fall  1986  . 
Fall  1987  . 
Fall  1988  . 
Fall  1989 
Fall  1990 

Fall  1991 
Fall  1992 


Enrollment,  grades  9  to  12 1 


All  schools 


298 
630 
1,032 
2,414 
4,741 

7,059 
6,397 
6,538 
7,038 
7,696 

8790 
9,306 
10.489 
12,170 
13,010 

13,294 
13,650 
14,118 
14,337 
14,647 

15,053 
15.148 
15,344 
15.403 
15.604 

15.656 
15.546 
15,441 
14,916 
14.570 

14,164 
13.805 
13.671 
13,704 
13,750 

13.669 
13.323 
12.893 
12.583 
12,475 

12.666 
12,901 


Public  schools 


'  Includes  a  relatively  small  number  of  secondary  ungraded  and  postgraduate  stu- 
dents. 

2  Data  for  most  years  are  partly  estimated 

3  Data  for  1890  through  1950  and  for  1960  are  from  the  decennial  censuses  of  popu* 
lation.  The  other  figures  are  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates  as  of  July  1  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  school  year. 

4Gross  enrollment  ratio  based  on  school  enrollment  of  all  ages  in  grades  9  to  12  di- 
vided by  the  14-  to  17-year-old  population.  Differs  from  enrollment  rates  m  other  tables 
which  are  based  on  the  enrollment  of  persons  in  the  given  ago  group  only 

*Data  are  for  1 927-28. 

GData  are  for  1940-41 

7  Estimated 


203 
519 
915 
2,200 
4,399 

6,601 
5,725 
5,882 
6,290 
6,873 

7.860 
8.271 
9,369 
10,883 
11,610 

11.894 
12.250 
12.718 
13.037 
13,336 

13.753 
13.848 
14,044 
14,103 
14,304 

14,314 
14.203 
14.088 
13,616 
13.231 

12,764 
12,405 
12,271 
12.304 
12.388 

12.333 
12.076 
11,687 
11.390 
11,338 

11,541 
11,738 


Private  schools2 


95 
111 
117 
214 

5  341 

6  458 
672 
656 
747 
823 

931 
1.035 
1.120 
1.287 
1,400 

t.400 
1,400 
1.400 
1.300 
1.311 

7  1.300 
7  1,300 
7  1.300 
7  1.300 
7  1.300 

1.342 
1.343 
1,353 

7  1,300 
1,339 

7  1.400 
7  1.400 
7  1,400 
7  1,400 
1,362 

7  1.336 
1.247 
7  1.206 
7  1,193 
1.137 

7  1.125 
7  1.163 


Population  14  to  17 
years  of  age  3 


5.355 
6.152 
7,220 
7.736 
9.341 

9,720 
8,405 
8.516 
8,861 
9,207 

10.139 
11.155 
12.046 
13.492 
14.146 

14.398 
14,727 
15,170 
15.549 
15,921 

16,326 
16,637 
16.864 
17,033 
17,125 

17.117 
17.042 
16,944 
16.610 
16.143 

15.609 
15.057 
14,740 
14,725 
14.888 

14,824 
14.502 
14,023 
13,536 
13,312 

13,424 
13,661 


Enrollment  as  a 
percent  of 
population  14  to  17 
years  of  age  4 

6* 


5.6 
102 
14.3 
31.2 
50.7 

72.6 
76.1 
76.8 
79.4 
83.6 

86.7 
83.4 
87.1 
90.2 
92.0 

92.3 
92.7 
93.1 
92.2 
92.0 

92.2 
91.0 
91.0 
90.4 
911 

915 
91.2 
91.1 
89.8 
90.3 

90.7 
91.7 
92.7 
93.1 
92.4 

92.2 
919 
91.9 
93.0 
93.7 

94.4 
94.4 


NOTE.— Includes  enrollment  in  public  schools  that  are  a  pari  of  state  and  local  school 
systems  and  also  in  most  private  schools,  both  religiously  affiliated  and  nonsectanan 
Excludes  enrollment  in  subcollegiate  departments  of  institutions  of  higher  education,  resi- 
dential schools  for  exceptional  children,  and  federal  schools  Because  of  rounding,  de- 
tails may  not  add  to  totals.  Some  data  have  been  revised  from  previously  published  fig- 
ures. 

SOURCE:  U  S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Sta- 
tistics of  State  School  Systems:  Statistics  of  Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Systems:  Statistics  of  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools:  Common  Core  of 
Data  survey,  and  Projections  of  Education  Statistics  to  2004  'This  table  was  prepared 
May  1994.) 
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Table  57.— Enrollment  in  foreign  language  courses  compared  with  enrollment  in  grades  9  to  12  of 

public  secondary  schools:  Fall  1948  to  fall  1990 

[in  thousands] 


Language 

Fall 
i  y4o 

Fall 
1960 

Fall 
iyo5 

Fail 
1968 

Fall 

19/ U 

Fall 
1974 

Fall 
1976 

Fall 
1978 

Fall 
1982 

Fall 
1985 

Fall 

RGffilNF'change 

in  enrollment 

1990 

1976  to 
1985 

1985  to 
1990 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Total  enrollment,  grades  9  to  12  ... 

'5,602 

8,589 

11,610 

12,718 

13,336 

14,103 

14,314 

14,088 

12,405 

12,388 

t1,338 

-13.5 

-8.5 

All  foreign  languages2 

Number  enrolled   

1.170 

2,522 

3,659 

3,890 

3,779 

3,295 

3,174 

3,200 

2,910 

4,029 

4,257 

26.9 

5.7 

Percent  of  all  students  

20.9 

29.4 

31.5 

30.6 

28.3 

23.3 

22.2 

22.7 

23.3 

32.2 

37.5 

— 

— 

Modern  foreign  languages 

Number  enrolled 

741 

1.867 

3,068 

3,518 

3,514 

3,127 

3,023 

3,048 

2,740 

3,852 

4,093 

27.4 

6.3 

13.2 

21.7 

26.4 

27.7 

26.4 

22.1 

21.1 

21.6 

21.9 

31.1 

36.1 

Spanish 

Number  enrolled   

443 

933 

1,427 

1,698 

1,811 

1,678 

1,717 

1,631 

1,563 

2,334 

2,61 1 

35.9 

11.9 

7.9 

10.9 

12.3 

13.4 

13.6 

11.9 

12.0 

11.6 

12.5 

18.8 

23.0 

French 

Number  enrolled 

254 

744 

1,251 

1,328 

1,231 

978 

888 

856 

858 

1,134 

1,089 

27.7 

-3.9 

Percent  of  all  students  

4.5 

8.7 

10.8 

10.4 

9.2 

6.9 

6.2 

6.1 

6.9 

9.2 

9.6 

— 

— 

German 

Number  enrolled   

43 

151 

328 

423 

411 

393 

353 

331 

267 

312 

295 

-11.5 

-5.3 

Percent  of  all  students  

0.8 

1.8 

2.8 

3.3 

3.1 

2.8 

2.5 

2.3 

2.1 

2.5 

2.6 

Russian 

Number  enrolled   

— 

10 

27 

24 

20 

15 

11 

9 

6 

6 

16 

-46.7 

174.9 

Percent  of  all  students  

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

(3) 

(3) 

0.1 

Italian 

Number  enrolled   

20 

25 

27 

27 

40 

46 

46 

44 

47 

40 

3.1 

-14.0 

Percent  of  all  students'  

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Other  modern  foreign  languages4 

1 

9 

•  9 

18 

15 

.23 

9 

176 

3 

18 

40 

Percent  of  all  students  

(3) 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

1.2 

(3) 

0.1 

0.4 

Latin 

Number  enrolled   

Percent  of  ail  students  

429 

7.7 

655 
7.6 

591 

5.! 

372 
2.9 

265 

2.0 

167 
1.2 

150 
1.1 

152 
1.1 

170 
1.4 

177 
1.4 

164 
1.4 

17.6 

-7.4 

1  Estimated. 

"'Includes  enrollment  in  ancient  Greek  (not  shown  separately).  Fewer  than  1.000  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  in  this  language  in  each  of  the  years  shown. 

3  Less  thar,  0.05  percent. 

4  Includes  students  enrolled  in  unspecified  modern  foreign  languages.  In  1978,  a  rel- 
atively large  number  of  students  were  not  identified  by  field  of  study. 

—Data  not  reported,  not  available,  or  not  applicable 


NOTE.— Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
Common  Core  of  Data  survey:  and  American  Council  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Lan* 
guages.  Foreign  Language  Enrollments  in  Public  Secondary  Schools.  Fall  1989  and  Fall 
1990.  (This  table  was  prepared  April  1992.) 
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Table  58.— Student  participation  In  school  programs  and  services,  by  control,  level  of  school,  and  type 

of  community:  1990-91 


Total  students 

Percent  of  students  participaiing  in  program  or  service 

Control,  level,  and  community  type 

Number 

Pprp-fint 

r  Ol  \A3\  It 

distribu- 
tion 

Rilinnnfll 
Dim  ryucH 

edu- 
cation 

English 
as  a 
second 
lan- 
guage 

Rome- 

dial 
reading 

Reme- 
dial 

mathft- 

matics 

Pro- 
grams 
for  the 
handi- 
capped 

Pro- 
grams 
for  the 
gifted 
and  tal- 
ented 

Diag- 
nostic 
and  pre- 
scriptive 

Ex- 
tended 
day 

*  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Public  total  

40,103,700 

100.0 

2.80 

3.37 

10.82 

7.14 

7.07 

6.86 

8.81 

2.20 

School  level 1 

on  rt"7  4   AC  A 

25, 071,464 

CO  c 

Q  CC 

O.DD 

1  O  QC 

1  d.oo 

7  CQ 

/  .03 

0.09 

O.Ol 

A  Q9 
O.  Jt 

3.14 

13,652,193 

34.0 

1.48 

2.82 

6.99 

6.13 

7.02 

7.50 

8.12 

0^52 

1,380,043 

3.4 

2.33 

2.79 

11.71 

8.35 

14.29 

5.01 

13.63 

1.89 

Community  type 

7.56 

3.33 

1  1 ,09£.0V0 

1  °  7Q 

6.91 

9.15 

Urban  fringe/large  town   

12,515,609 

31.2 

2.34 

3.42 

9.16 

6.10 

6^84 

7^01 

&95 

245 

15,695,586 

39.1 

1.23 

1.24 

10.64 

6.55 

7.36 

6.20 

8.45 

1.15 

Private  total   

4,673,878 

100.0 

1.50 

1.42 

6.17 

4.38 

2.09 

6.58 

4.57 

8.40 

School  level 1 

2,653,599 

56.8 

1.22 

0.93 

6.17 

4.12 

0.92 

4.77 

3.48 

10.84 

Secondary   

888,944 

19.0 

0.82 

2.26 

4.29 

3.35 

1.64 

8.81 

2.86 

0.70 

1,131,335 

24.2 

2.71 

1.91 

7.66 

5.82 

5.18 

9.09 

8.47 

8.71 

Community  type 

6.66 

9.39 

Central  city   

2.299,025 

49.2 

1.51 

1.30 

6.09 

4.10 

1.85 

4.15 

Urban  fringe/large  town   

1,553,338 

33.2 

1.48 

1.20 

5.91 

4.77 

2.51 

6.30 

5.24 

8.20 

821,515 

17.6 

1.51 

2.18 

6.90 

4.46 

1.97 

6.90 

4.48 

6.00 

1  Elementary  schools  have  grade  6  or  lower  or  a  low  grade  of  ungraded  and  no  grade  kindergarten  students.  Totals  differ  from  data  appeanng  in  other  tables  because  of  vary- 

higher  than  8  Secondary  schools  have  no  grade  lower  than  7.  Combined  schools  have  mg  survey  processing  procedures  and  time  period  coverages, 

grades  lower  than  7  and  higher  than  8. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
NOTE  —Students  may  participate  in  more  than  one  program  or  service.  Includes  only  ■  Schools  and-  Staffing  Survey.  1990-91."  {This  table  was  prepared  July  1993.) 

kindergarten  pupils  who  attend  schools  that  offer  first  grade  or  above.  Excludes  pre- 


Tabie  59.— Private  elementary  and  secondary  enrollment  and  schools,  by  selected  characteristics:  1990-91 


Selected  characteristics 

Kindergarten  through  12th  grade  enrollment1 

Schools 

Total 

Catholic 

Other 
religious 

Non- 
sectarian 

Total 

Catholic 

Other 
religious 

Non- 
sectarian 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Total   

4,673,878 

2,555,932 

1,468,533 

649,414 

24,690 

8,731 

11,476 

4,483 

School  enrollment 

3.152 

Less  than  150   

824.438 

175,995 

461,852 

186,591 

13,072 

1,703 

8,217 

150  to  299   

1,499.516 

904.563 

430,038 

164,915 

7,027 

4,148 

2.082 

797 

300  to  499   

1,112,658 

692,766 

291.321 

128,571 

2.923 

1.824 

775 

324 

500  to  749   

682.309 

420,341 

184.861 

77.107 

1,122 

700 

301 

121 

554.956 

362,266 

100,460 

92,230 

458 

357 

101 

(2) 

Percent  minority  students 

922 

Less  than  5%   

1.680.489 

871,541 

659,317 

149,631 

9.885 

3,343 

5,620 

5%,  but  less  than  20%  

1.492.350 

757.822 

462,148 

272.380 

7,115 

2.474 

2,962 

1,679 

20%.  but  less  than  50%  

824.003 

456.891 

207.049 

160.063 

4,176 

1.355 

1.708 

1,113 

50%  or  more   

677,035 

469.677 

140.019 

67,339 

3.515 

1.559 

1,187 

769 

Community  type 

4,027 

3.610 

1,774 

Central  city   

2,299,025 

1,402.887 

623,994 

272.144 

9.411 

Urban  fringe/large  town  

1.553.338 

842.895 

493,451 

216.992 

7.694 

3,001 

3.209 

1,484 

821,515 

310.150 

351.088 

160,276 

7,585 

1,703 

4.657 

1.225 

•  Includes  only  kindergarten  pupils  who  attend  schools  that  offer  first  grade.  SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

*Too  few  respondents  for  retiaWe  estimates.  -'Schools  and  Staffing  Survey,  1990-91 (This  table  was  prepared  July  1993.) 

NOTE  —Data  are  based  upon  a  sample  survey  and  may  not  be  strictly  comparable 
w  "  data  reported  elsewhere.  Includes  only  schools  that  offer  first  grade  or  above  Ex- 
cludes prekmdergarten  students.  Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals. 
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Table  60.— Private  elementary  and  secondary  staff  and  student-staff  ratios,  by  level  and  orientation  of 

school:  1990-91 


Orientation  and  type  of  staff 


Full-time  equivalent  staff 


Total 


Elementary 1 


Secondary2 


Combined3 


Students  per  full-time  equivalent  staff  member 


Total 


Elementary 1 


Secondary 2 


Total 


Principals  and  assistant 

principals  

Teachers  

Guidance  counselors  

Librarians  

Other  professional  staff  

Teacher  aides  

Other  noninstructional  staff  .. 

Catholic 

Total   

Principals  and  assistant 

principals  

Teachers  

Guidance  counselors  

Librarians  

Other  professional  staff   

Teacher  aides  

Other  noninstructional  staff  .. 

Other  religious  orientation 

Total  

Principals  and  assistant 

principals   

Teachers  

Guidance  counselors  

Librarians  

Other  professional  staff   

Teacher  aides  

Other  noninstructional  staff  .. 

Non-sectarian 

Total   :  

Principals  and  assistant 

principals  

Teachers  .w.. 

Guidance  counselors  

Librarians   

Other  professional  staff   

Teacher  aides  

Other  noninstructional  staff 

Unpaid  volunteers5   

Catholic   

Other  religious  orientation 
Non -sectarian  


403,371 


218,334 


106,671 


166,366 


0.5 


12.2 


31.574 
301.879 
9,106 
9,500 
21,645 
29,798 
89,869 


16,888 
139,398 
1,202 
4,205 
6,798 
15,641 
34,201 


4,672 
64,382 
3,844 
2,356 
4,819 
2,457 
26,141 


10,014 
98,099 
4,060 
2,939 
10,028 
11,700 
29,527 


148.0 
15.5 
513.3 
492.0 
215.9 
156.9 
52.0 


157.1 
19.0 
2,207.7 
631.1 
390.3 
169.7 
77.6 


198,279 

11,562 
129,606 
3,544 
4,696 
5,158 
7,912 

35,801 


162,498 

12,641 
103,723 
2,743 
2.721 
6.529 
8,123 

26,017 


132,595 

7,371 
68,550 
2,819 
2,083 
9,958 
13.763 
28.051 


124,760 

8,271 
82,214 
601 
3,017 
2,323 
6,538 
21,796 


60,972 

5,421 
39,761 
429 
804 
2,098 
4,265 
8.193 


32,602 

3,196 
17,423 
172 
384 
2,377 
4,838 
4,212 


212.752 
122,338 
59,674 
30,740 


157,707 
110,117 
33,879 
13,711 


64,297 

2,855 
41,469 
2,705 
1,514 
2,299 
877 
12,579 


17,598 

886 
10,159 
516 
378 
•922 
110 
4,627 


26,776 

931 
12,754 
623 
464 
1,598 
1,470 
8.935 


t4) 
(4) 
(4) 
(4) 
(4) 
(4) 
(4) 


83,928 

.  6,334 
53,803 
1.798 
1,539 
3.509 
3,748 
13,197 


73,217 

3,244 
38,373 
2,024 
1,235 
5,983 
7,455 
14,904 


12.9 

221.1 
19.7 
721.2 
544.3 
495.5 
323.0 
71.4 


9.0 

116.2 
14.2 
535.4 
539.7 
224.9 
180.8 
56.4 


4.9 

88.1 
9.5 
230.4 
311.8 
65.2 
47.2 
23.2 


14.5 

218.8 
22.0 
3,010.5 
599.7 
778.9 
276.7 
83.0 


10.4 

117.4 
16.0 
1,483.1 
791.4 
303.3 
149.2 
77.7 


6.4 

65.1 
11.9 
1,209.5 
541.8 
87.5 
43.0 
49.4 


13,197 
10,525 
1,537 
1,135 


41,847 

(4) 
24.258 
15,893 


8.2 


190.3 
13.8 
231.3 
377.3 
184.5 
361.8 
34.0 


10.6 

237.9 
16.4 
251.1 
448.6 
295.4 
774.4 
54.0 


7.0 

138.4 
12.1 
237.6 
324.3 
133.0 
1,114.5 
26.5 


3.3 

93.6 
6.8 
139.9 
187.8 
54.5 
59.3 
9.8 


1 1ncludes  schools  beginning  with  grade  6  or  below  and  with  no  grade  higher  than  8. 

?  Schools  have  no  grade  lower  than  7. 

3  Schools  have  grades  lower  than  7  and  higher  than  8. 

*'  Too  few  sample  cases  (fewer  than  30  schools)  for  reliable  estimates. 

b  Data  represent  total  number  of  volunteers  rather  than  full-time  equivalents. 

—  Data  not  applicable. 


NOTE. — Data  are  based  upon  a  sample  survey  and  may  not  be  strictly  comparable 
with  data  reported  elsewhere.  Includes  only  schools  that  offer  first  grade  or  above.  Be- 
cause of  rounding  and  missing  values  in  cells  with  too  few  sample  cases,  details  may 
not  add  to  totals. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  "of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
"Schools  and  Staffing  Survey,  1990-91."  (This  table  was  prepared  July  1993.) 
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Table  61.-— Private  elementary  and  secondary  enrollment  and  schools,  by  amount  of  tuition,  level,  and 

orientation  of  school:  1990-91 


Orientation  and  tuition 


1 


Kindergarten  through  12th  grade  enrollment1 


Total 


Elementary 


Second- 
ary 


Combined 


Schools 


Total 


Ele- 
menta- 
ry 


Sec- 
ondary 


Com- 
bined 


Average  tuition  paid  by  students 


Total 


10 


Ele- 
menta- 
ry 


11 


Sec- 
ondary 


12 


Com- 
bined 


13 


Total   

Catholic  

Less  then  $1 .000 
$1,000  to  $2,499 
$2,500  to  $4,999 
$5,000  or  more  .. 

Other  religious   

Less  then  $1 ,000 
$1,000  to  $2,499 
$2,500  to  $4,999 
$5,000  or  more 

Non-sectarian  

Less  then  $1,000 
$1 .000  to  $2,499 
$2,500  to  $4,999 
$5,000  or  more 


4,673,878 


2,653,599 


888,944 


1,131,335 


24,690 


15,636 


2,486 


6,569 


$2,595 


$1,705 


$3,649 


$3,853 


2.555.932 
685,588 

1,433,672 
398,334 

<2) 

1.468.533 
128.657 
798.719 
393.589 
144,838 

649.414 
73,696 
73.013 
175,776 
325,674 


1,809.313 
660,234 
1 .092.847 

(2) 
(2) 

636.249 
77.693 
413.787 
109,599 
33,834 

208,037 
(2) 

32.467 
92,163 
57.917 


679.190 

(2) 

325.117 
320.202 
(2) 

122.595 

<2) 

71.383 
27,871 

87.159 

(2) 
<2) 
.  (2) 
66,003 


(2) 
(2) 
(2) 
<2> 
(2) 

709.688 
50.856 
362.210 
212,607 
83,133 

354.218 
40,047 

(2) 

72.343 
201,753 


8,731 
3.003 
4.802 
793 
(2) 

11,476 
2,909 
6.490 
1,550 
5.4 

4.483 
610 
569 
1.666 
1.600 


7.186 
2,845 
4.134 

(2) 
<2) 

6.225 
1.694 
3,731 
670 
128 

2.224 
(2) 

422 
1,215 

405 


1,341 

(2) 
629 
572 

(2) 

568 
(2) 
<2) 
323 
121 

577 

(2) 
<2) 
<2) 
353 


(2) 
(2) 
<2) 
<2) 
<2) 

4.683 
1,213 
2,644 
557 
265 

1,681 
300 
(2) 
403 
842 


1,776 


2.633 


5,727 


1,260 


2,270 


3,846 


3,007 


4.070 


8,061 


(2) 


2,711 


6,257 


'Only  includes  kindergarten  students  that  attend  schools  that  offer  first  grade  or 
above. 

2  Too  few  sample  cases  (fewer  than  30  schools}  for  reliable  estimates. 
—Data  not  applicable. 

NOTE — Data  are  based  upon  a  sample  survey  and  may  not  be  strictly  comparable 
with  data  reported  elsewhere  Elementary  schools  have  grade  6  or  lower  and  no  grade 


higher  than  8  Secondary  schools  have  no  grade  lower  th^n  7.  Combined  schools  have 
grades  lower  than  7  and  higher  than  8.  Excludes  prekindergarten  students.  Because  of 
rounding  anu  missing  values  in  cells  with  too  few  sample  cases,  details  may  not  add 
to  totals. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
"Schools  and  Staffing  Survey.  1990-91.'  (This  table  was  prepared  July  1993.) 


Table  62.— Summary  statistics  on  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  by  level: 

1919-20  to  1993-94 


School  year 


1 


Number  of  schools 


Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Enrollment 


Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Instructional  staff 


Total 


8 


Elementary 


Secondary 


10 


1919-20 
1929-30 
1939-40 
1949-50 
Fall  1960 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

1974- 75 

1975-  76 

1979-  80 

1980-  81 

1981-  82 

1982-  83 

1983-  84 

1984-  85 

1985-  86 

1986-  87 

1987-  88 

1988-  89 

1989-  90 

1990-  91 

1991-  92 

1992-  93 

1993-  94 


8,103 
10,046 
10.049 
10.778 
12.893 

11.771 
11,350 
<0.127 
9.993 
9.640 

9.559 
9,494 
9.432 
9.401 
9.325 

9.220 
9.102 
8,992 
8,867 
8,719 

8,587 
8.508 
8.423 
8.345 


6,551 
7.923 
7.944 
8.589 
10.501 

9.695 
9.370 
8,437 
8.340 
8.100 

8,043 
T.996 
7,950 
7.937 
7,876 

7,790 
7,693 
7.601 
7.505 
7.395 

7.291 
7.239 
7,174 
7,114 


1.552 
2.123 
2.105 
2,189 
2.392 

2.076 
1.98Q 
1,690 
1,653 
1.540 

1,516 
1,498 
1.482 
1.464 
1.449 

1.430 
1.409 
1,391 
1.362 
1.324 

1.296 
1.269 
1.249 
1.231 


1,925.521 
2.464,467 
2.396,305 
3.066.387 
5.253.791 

4,658,098 
4,363.566 
3,504,000 
3.415,000 
3.139.000 

3.106.000 
3.094.000 
3,007,189 
2,969,000 
2,903,000 

2.821 .000 
2,726.000 
2,623,000 
2.551,000 
2,499,000 

2,475.439 
2,442,924 
2,444.842 
2.444,609 


1,795,673 
2,222.598 
2.035.182 
2,560,815 
4.373.422 

3.607,168 
3.355,478 
2,602.000 
2,525,000 
2.293,000 

2,269,000 
2,266,000 
2.211.412 
2.179,000 
2,119,000 

2,061,000 
1.998,000 
1.942.000 
1,912.000 
1,894,0Q0 

1.883.906 
1,856,302 
1.860,937 
1.859,947 


129.848 
241 .869 
361,123 
505.572 
880.369 

1,050,930 
1.008.088 
902,000 
890,000 
846,000 

837.000 
828,000 
795,777 
790,000 
784,000 

760,000 
728,000 
681,000 
639,000 
606,000 

591,533 
586.622 
583,905 
584.662 


1  49.516 
1  72.552 
1 81,057 
1  94,295 
1  151.902 

2 195,400 
166,208 
150,179 
149,276 
147.294 

145,777 
146,172 
146,460 
146.913 
149,888 

146.594 
141.930 
139,887 
137,700 
136,900 

131,198 
153,334 
154,816 
157,201 


1  41.592 
1  58,245 
1 60,081 
1 66.525 
1 108.169 

2 133,200 
112,750 
100,011 
99.319 
97.724 

86.739 
96.847 
97,337 
98.591 
99,820 

96,741 
93.554 
93,199 
93,154 
94,197 

91.039 
109,084 
109,825 
112,199 


1  7,924 
1 14,307 
1  20,976 
1  27,770 

1  43,733 

2  62,200 
53,458 
50,168 
49,957 
49,570 

49,038 
49,325 
49,123 
48,322 
5.0,068 

40,853 
48.376 
46,688 
44,546 
42,703 

40.159 
44,250 
44,991 
45,002 


1  Includes  part-time  teachers. 

3  Includes  estimates  for  the  nonreporting  schools. 

NOTE  —Data  reported  by  the  National  Cathonc  Educational  Association  and  data  re- 
ported by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  are  not  directly  comparable  be 
cause  survey  procedures  and  definitions  differ  Excludes  prekindergarten  enrollment 


SOURCE:  National  Catholic  Educational  Association.  A  Statistical  Report  on  Catholic 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  for  the  Years  1967-66  to  1969-70.  as  compiled 
from  the  Official  Catholic  Directory  (Copyright  t  1970  by  the  National  Catholic  Edu- 
cational Association):  Catholic  Schools  in  America  (1978  edition.  Copyright  '■:  1978  by 
the  Franklin  Press);  and  United  States  Catholic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. 
1989-90.  1990-91.  1991-92.  1992-93.  and  1993-94  (Copyright  £  1990.  1931.  1992. 
1993.  and  1994  by  the  National  Catholic  Educational  Association.  All  rights  reserved.) 
(This  table  was  prepared  August  1994.) 
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Table  63.— Private  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  enrollment,  teachers,  and  high  school  gradates, 

by  state:1  Fall  1991 


State 


United  States2. 


Alabama  . 

Alaska  

Arizona  ... 

Arkansas 

California 


Colorado  

Connecticut   

Delaware  •  

District  of  Columbia 
Florida   


Georgia  . 
Hawaii  ... 
Idaho  ... 
Illinois  .. 
Indiana  . 


Number  of  schools 


Total 


Iowa  

Kansas  ... 
Kentucky  . 
Louisiana 
Maine  ...... 


Maryland  

Massachusetts  .. 

Michigan   

Minnesota  

Mississippi   

Missouri   

Montana   

Nebraska  

Nevada   

New  Hampshire  . 


New  Jersey   

New  Mexico  .... 

New  York  

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  .. 


Ohio  

Oklahoma 

Oregon   

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 


South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  .. 

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah  


Vermont  

Virginia   

Washington  .. 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin   

Wyoming   


25,998 


Standard 
error 


Enrollment 


391 
87 
254 
154 
3.271 

363 
315 

80 

88 
1.198 

503 
123 
65 
1.375 
697 

269 
203 
318 
438 
122 

516 
655 
1.027 
604 
275 

616 
108 
236 
51 
181 

956 
186 
2.058 
476 
63 

1.096 
244 
282 

1.879 
111 

307 
106 
474 
951 
56 

81 
525 
429 
148 
955 

27 


224 


87 
25 


133 
63 


9 
66 

32 


26 
89 


46 
14 

38 
6 

46 


50 
65 

29 
28 


67 
105 
52 
53 


42 


50 
13 


Total 


4,889,545 


Standard 
error 


69.441 
5.520 
39.460 
22792 
613,068 

57.352 
67.374 
22.803 
17.776 
205.600 

96.683 
36.306 
6.644 
301.374 
99.450 

51.431 
35.077 
65.990 
139.248 
14.854 

1 1 3.774 
125.006 
187.095 
93.404 
58.757 

116.440 
9.644 

39.673 
8,482 

18.712 

209.913 
23.236 

498.668 
63.255 
7.518 

269.064 
34.025 
30.918 

359.440 
21.242 

46.086 
10.539 
82.969 
170.670 
9.836 

8.351 
80.887 
66,556 
12.908 
142.399 
1.840 


•  Includes  special  education,  vocational  technical,  and  alternative  schools.  Excludes 
pre  Kindergarten  enrollment 

?NCES  employed  an  area  frame  sample  to  account  for  noninclusion  of  schools  at  the 
nationat  tevet.  However,  caution  should  be  exercised  in  interpreting  state  by  state  char- 
acteristics since  the  samples  were  not  designed  to  produce  such  numbers 


26,741 


Teachers 


Total 


339,267 


Standard 
error 


1,829 


High  school  graduates, 
1991-92 


Total 


258,095 


8  390 

5.022 

540 

3.853 

534 

516 

118 

178 

2.771 

2,039 

— 

1.566 

944 

16.643 

37,861 

1 . 1  OD 

27  702 

1 1,374 

4,242 

693 

2,384 

5,987 

6,361 

— 

1,547 

— 

1,347 

322 

1.834 

61 

1,241 

2,988 

1 5.302 

OOO 

9  892 

4.078 

7.838 

307 

6.070 

2,486 

2,771 

— 

467 

— 

317 

1.158 

17.880 

211 

15,538 

7,004 

6.762 

con 

3.408 

_ 

2.386 

2,347 



1.468 

— 

4.705 

— 

3.368 

— 

8,746 

— 

7.552 

1  .Ol  1 

1.684 

8.846 



6,569 

3.419 

10.891 

342 

10,269 

710 

11.176 

100 

9.674 

2.401 

6.307 

284 

3.815 

1 .377 

4.1 49 

OO 

3,729 

1 .884 

7.950 

252 

5,857 

766 

431 



2.634 

— 

1.995 

— 

486 

308 

1.330 

1.929 

1A1 
I  O  I 

1 .881 

8.195 

15.178 

582 

13,385 

1,813 

1.045 

7.158 

35.615 

755 

28,359 

5.224 

5,466 

418 

3.191 

535 

391 

13.362 

15,591 

640 

12.314 

9.317 

2.521 

612 

1.480 

1.003 

2.213 

210 

1.511 

6,920 

23.127 

529 

19.634 

1.861 

1,485 

2,013 

3.6C9 

252 

2.312 

827 

390 

2.953 

6.404 

244 

4.901 

472 

13.320 

67 

7,334 

817 

537 

913 

965 

1.872 

7.115 

173 

4.536 

2,798 

4,463 

190 

2.734 

1.074 

646 

220 

8,920 

50 

5.010 

148 

11 

—Insufficient  data  to  compute  a  standard  error. 

NOTE.— Tabulation  includes  only  schools  that  offer  first  grade  or  above. 

SOURCE-  U  S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
•Private  School  Survey.  1991-92.'"  (This  table  was  prepared  June  1994.) 
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Table  64.— Public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  and  pupil-teacher  ratios,  by  level: 

Fall  1955  to  fall  1994 


Year 

Public  and  prvate  elementary  and  secondary 

Public  elementary  and  secondary 

Private  elementary  and  secondary 

Kindergarten  to 
grade  t2 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Kindergarten  to 
grade  12 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Kindergarten  to 
grade  12 

Elementary 

Secondary 

i 

2 

■3 

4 

5 

6  . 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1955. 

1960  . 

1961  .. 
1962 
1963 
1964. 

1965 
1966. 
1967.. 
1968  . 
1969. 

1970.. 
1971  . 
1972 
1973 
1974 

1 975  .. 

1976  . 

1977  . 
1976  .. 
1979  .. 

1980.. 

1 981  .. 

1982  .. 
1983.. 

1984  . 

1 985  .. 
1986.. 

1987  . 

1988  . 

1989  . 

1990  .. 

1991  .. 
1992' 
1993 2 
1994  3 


1955. 

1960  . 

1961  . 
1962. 
1963. 
1964  . 


1965  . 
1966 
1 967 . . 
1968  .. 
1969... 

1970  . 

1971  . 
1972 

1973  . 

1974  .. 

1975 
1976  . 
1977 
1978  . 
1979 

1980  . 
1981 
1982  . 
1983 
1984 

1985 
1986 
1987 

1988  . 

1989  . 

1990 
1991  . 
1992;' 
1993? 
1994 3 


Number  of  teachers,  in  thousands 


Pupil-teacher  ratios 


1.286 

827 

459 

1 .141 

733 

408 

145 

94 

1.600 

991 

$09 

1.408 

856 

550 

192 

1  133 

1.643 

992 

651 

.   1  ,461 

669 

592 

182 

1 23 

1.708 

1.021 

686 

1  506 

886 

621 

'  200 

1 135 

1.790 

1.050 

739 

V578 

908 

669 

'212 

'  142 

1.865 

1.086 

779 

1.646 

940 

708 

'217 

'  146 

1.933 

1.112 

822 

1 .710 

965 

746 

223 

147 

2.01  "2 

1.15? 

859 

1  !789 

1  006 

783 

'  223 

1 147 

2,079 

1I188 

891 

1 .855 

1  !040 

815 

1 224 

'  148 

2.161 

1.223 

938 

V936 

llo76 

860 

225 

147 

2.245 

1.260 

986 

2.016 

1.109 

908 

'229 

'  151 

2.292 

1,283 

1 .009 

2.059 

1  130 

929 

233 

153 

2.293 

1.263 

ll030 

2)o63 

1111 

952 

'  230 

'  152 

2.337 

1.296 

1  !041 

2,\Q6 

I'll  42 

964 

231 

2.372 

1.308 

1.064 

2J36 

V151 

985 

'236 

'  157 

2.410 

1.330 

1.079 

2.165 

1.166 

998 

'  245 

'  164 

2.453 

1.353 

1.100 

2.198 

1.181 

1.017 

'  255 

'  I?*1 

2.457 

1.351 

1.106 

2,189 

1.168 

1.021 

268 

183 

2.488 

1.375 

1.113 

2.209 

1.185 

1.024 

279 

190 

2.479 

1.376 

1.103 

2.207 

1.191 

1.016 

272 

185 

2.461 

1.379 

1.082 

2.185 

1.191 

994 

'276 

M88 

2.485 

1.401 

1.084 

2.184 

1.189 

995 

301 

212 

2.440 

1.404 

1.037 

2.127 

1.183 

945 

-'313 

'221 

2.458 

1.413 

1.045 

2.133 

1.182 

951 

'325 

'231 

2.476 

1.426 

1.050 

2.139 

1.186 

953 

337 

240 

2.508 

1.451 

1.057 

2.163 

1.208 

960 

'340 

'243 

2.549 

1.483 

1.066 

2.206 

1.237 

969 

343 

246 

2.592 

1.521 

1.071 

2.244 

1.271 

973 

'348 

'250 

2.632 

1.564 

1.068 

2.279 

1.307 

973 

353 

257 

2.668 

1,604 

1.064 

2.323 

1.353 

970 

345 

251 

2.679 

1.622 

1.057 

2.357 

1.387 

970 

322 

235 

2.753 

1.680 

1.073 

2.398 

1.426 

972 

356 

254 

2.787 

1.713 

1.074 

2.432 

1.459 

973 

355 

254 

2.821 

1.742 

1.079 

2.458 

1.482 

976 

'363 

'260 

2.871 

1.771 

1.100 

2.507 

1.510 

997 

364 

261 

2.890 

1.769 

1.122 

2.520 

1.506 

1.014 

370 

263 

27.4 

31.4 

20.3 

26.9 

30.2 

20.9 

'31.7 

M0.4 

26.4 

29.4 

21.4 

25.8 

28.4 

21.7 

'30.7 

'36.1 

26.4 

29.6 

215 

25.6 

28.3 

21.7 

32.5 

•  39.0 

26  3 

29  5 

21.4 

25.7 

28.5 

21.7 

'30.5 

'36  3 

26.0 

29.3 

21.2 

25.5 

28.4 

21.5 

'29  7 

'35  2 

25.6 

28.7 

21.2 

25.1 

27.9 

21.5 

'29.0 

'34.2 

25  1 

28.4 

20.6 

24.7 

27.6 

20.8 

28.3 

33  3 

24.5 

27.7 

20.2 

24  1 

26.9 

20.3 

127.8 

'32.7 

24  0 

26  9 

20.1 

23.7 

26  3 

20.3 

'26  8 

'31  1 

23.5 

26.0 

20.2 

23.2 

25.4 

20  4 

25.8 

29  9 

22.7 

25.1 

19.7 

22.6 

24.7 

20.0 

124.0 

'27.8 

22  4 

2*.6 

19.5 

22.3 

24.3 

19.8 

23.0 

26  5 

22  4 

:  j.O 

19.1 

22  3 

24.9 

19.3 

122.6 

'25.7 

21.7 

*3  9 

18.9 

21.7 

23.9 

19.1 

'21.6 

'24.0 

21.3 

23.0 

19.1 

213 

23.0 

19.3 

'21  2 

'23.6 

20  8 

22.6 

18.5 

20.8 

22.6 

18.7 

'20.4 

"■22  6 

20  3 

21.7 

18.6 

20  4 

21.7 

18.8 

1  196 

'21.5 

20  1 

21.7 

18.3 

20.2 

21.8 

18.5 

19.3 

20.9 

19  6 

20.9 

17.9 

19.7 

211 

182 

18.4 

20.0 

19.2 

20.9 

17.1 

19.3 

21.0 

17.3 

18.7 

20  2 

19.0 

20.5 

170 

19  1 

20.6 

17.2 

1  18.1 

1  19  7 

18.6 

20.1 

16.6 

18.7 

20.4 

16.8 

177 

188 

18.7 

20.0 

16.8 

18.8 

20.3 

16.9 

1  176 

1  18  6 

18.4 

19.8 

16.4 

18.6 

20.2 

166 

'  17  2 

1  182 

18  2 

19.6 

16.2 

18.4 

19.9 

164 

17.0 

18  0 

179 

193 

16  0 

18  1 

19.7 

16.1 

'  168 

'  17  7 

176 

19.1 

15  6 

17.9 

19.5 

158 

16.2 

17  1 

17.4 

18.8 

15.5 

17.7 

19.3 

15.7 

'  15.7 

1  165 

17  3 

188 

15.0 

17.6 

19.3 

15.2 

155 

164 

17.0 

18.6 

14.7 

17.3 

19.0 

14.9 

15.2 

16  1 

17  1 

18.8 

14.5 

17.2 

19.0 

14.6 

16.6 

17  7 

16.9 

18.5 

14  3 

17.2 

19.0 

14.6 

14.7 

16.1 

16  9 

185 

14.5 

17.3 

19.0 

14.7 

14  6 

160 

17  1 

18.5 

14.8 

17.4 

18.9 

15.2 

'  148 

1  16  2 

17.0 

184 

14.8 

17.3 

18.7 

15.2 

150 

16  4 

172 

18.6 

15.0 

17.6 

19.0 

15.4 

15.0 

16.5 

1  Estimated 
'Preliminary  data 
n  Projected 

NOTE.— Data  tor  teachers  are  expressed  in  full-time  equivalents.  Distribution  of  un- 
classified teachers  by  level  is  estimated  Distribution  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  by  level  is  determined  by  reporting  units  Kindergarten  includes  a  relatively 


small  number  of  nursery  school  teachers  and  students  Some  data  have  been  revised 
from  previously  published  figures.  Because  of  rounding,  details  may  nol  add  to  totals 

SOURCE-  U.S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.'Sfa 
tistics  of  Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Day  Schools:  Common  Core  of  Data  sur 
veys;  and  Projections  of  Education  Statistics  to  2004  (This  table  was  prepared  June 
1 994.) 
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Tabic  65.— Public  elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  by  level  and  state:  Fall  1988  to  fall  1993 

[In  full-time  equivalents] 


State  or  other  area 


Alabama  . 

Alaska  

Arizona  ... 
Arkansas  . 
California 


Colorado   

Connecticut  

Delaware   

District  of  Columbia 
Florida  


Georgia  . 
Hawaii  ... 

Idaho  

Illinois  ... 
Indiana  . 


Iowa   

Kansas  .... 
Kentucky  . 
Louisiana 
Maine  


Maryland  

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan   

Minnesota   

Mississippi   


Missouri   

Montana  

Nebraska   

Nevada   

New  Hampshire  . 


New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  .... 

New  York  

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  .. 


Ohio   

Oklahoma 

Oregon  ... 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 


South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  ... 

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah   


Number 
of 

teachers, 
fall  19b0 


Outlying  areas 
American  Samoa 

Guam  

Northern  Marianas  ... 

Puerto  Rico  

Virgin  Islands   


2,323,213 


Vermont  ...  

Virginia   

Washington  

West  Virginia   

Wisconsin   

Wyoming  


Number 
of 

teachers, 
fall  1989 


Number 
of 

teachers, 
fall  1990 


2,399,702 


38.845 

6.272 
31.617 
27.730 
203.342 

31.398 
35.502 
5.898 
5.936 
100.370 

59.916 
8.737 
10.425 
105.097 
54.029 

30.327 
28.122 
35.788 
43.203 
14.593 

40.899 
60.068 
79.847 
42.750 
27.283 

50.693 
9.626 

18.003 
8.699 

10.442 

79.698 
15.770 
172.807 
61.933 
7.731 

101.021 
35.116 
25.147 

104.379 
9.216 

35.877 
8.260 
42.657 
196.616 
17.602 

6.852 
60.883 
38.780 
22.177 
48.541 

6.693 


674 
1.403 
334 
33,357 
1.597 


101.41 
35.631 
25.630 

105.41 
9.369 

36.337 
8.19 
42.824 
199.397 
17.61 

6.852 
62.138 
40.2' 
21.653 
49.329 

6.697 


659 
1.622 
358 


33.. 
U 


399,199 


Number  of  teachers,  fall  1991 1 


Total 


2,432,243 


39.928 

36.266 

6.492 

6.710 

32.134 

32.987 

25  585 

25.964 

212.687 

217.228 

31.954 

32.342 

34.618 

34.785 

5.982 

5.961 

6.055 

5.950 

1 04  127 

1  UO.UDO 

61 .487 

63.058 

8.866 

9.083 

10.715 

11.254 

106  183 

108  775 

54  370 

54  806 

30.423 

31.045 

28.727 

29.140 

35.731 

36.777, 

44.608 

45.401' 

15.206 

15.513 

41.646 

42.562 

59.040 

54.003 

80.150 

80.008 

43.101 

43.574 

27.591 

28.062 

51.362 

52.359 

9.627 

9.613 

18.464 

'18.764 

9.175 

10.373 

10.572 

10.637 

79.597 

79.886 

16.150 

16.703 

174.610 

176.390 

63.160 

64.283 

7.809 

7.591 

103.088 
37.221 
26.174 

100.275 
9.522 

36.963 
8.511 
43.051 
219.298 
17.884 

7.257 
63.638 
41.764 
21.476 
49.302 

6.784 


Elementary 


Secondary 


1,399,090 


662 
1.543 
416 
34.260 
1.575 


40.480 

7.118 
33.978 
25.785 
224.000 

33.093 
34.383 
6.095 
6.346 
109.939 

63.816 
9.451 
11.626 
110.153 
54.509 

31.395 
29.324 
37.571 
46.170 
15.416 

43.616 
55.963 
82.967 
4J.903 
28.111 

52.643 
9.883 
19.069 
1 1 .409 
11.464 

80.515 
17.498 
171.914 
65.326 
7.733 

103.372 
37.650 
26.745 

100.475 
9.709 

37.115 
8.868 
43.062 
219.192 
18.305 

7.031 
64.537 
42.931 
20.997 
52.028 

6.564 


671 
1.499 
430 
37.291 
1.581 


22.938 
5.099 
25.282 
13.495 
161.900 

16.935 
16.700 
3.130 
3.604 
47.464 

43.428 
5.051 
6.045 
64.125 
28.568 

17.947 
14.426 
26.092 
25.729 
10.382 

23.287 
20.435 
33.061 
24.515 
16.716 

27.876 
6.901 

10.836 
6.148 
7.842 

44.070 
10.175 
84.088 
38.40 
5.192 

62.608 
18.164 
16.056 
44.060 
4.440 

25.21 
4.840 
30.539 
116.630 
9.545 

2.995 
38.086 
23.271 
10.067 
30.943 

2.747 


427 
840 
237 
21.057 
760 


Unclas- 
sified 


918,947 


'  Data  have  been  revised  from  previously  published  figures 
7  Actual  fall  data 

3  Estimated  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
—Data  not  available,  not  reported,  or  not  applicable. 


17.542 

2.019 

8.696 
12.207 
58.900 

16.158 
13.055 
2.965 
2.294 
41.588 

20.388 
3.315 
5.466 
28.989 
24.618 

12.364 
1 1 .726 
1 1 .479 
12.326 
5.034 

20.329 
27.982 
39.810 
20.388 
10.569 

24.767 
2.982 
8.233 
3.983 
3.622 

26.385 
4.382 
62.31 
23.729 
2.541 

40.764 
15.535 

9.7S9 
44  975 

3.960 

11.899 
2.950 

12.523 
102.562 
6.564 

2.827 
25.852 
16.357 

7.448 
18.550 

3  134 


Number  of  teachers,  fall  1992 


Total 


Elementary 


199,306 


188 
651 
193 
13.839 
690 


83 
3.200 


2,497,737 


2.196 

1.209 
599 
3.303 
3.482 
2.535 
683 


56 


2.395 
131 


41.567 

7.282 
36.076 
25.978 
215.738 


33,419 

17.285 

4.628 

34.193 

17.060 

6.252 

3.210 

448 

6.064 

3.340 

20.887 

107.590 

47.266 

66.942 

46.065 

1.085 

10.083 

5.073 

115 

11.827 

6.145 

17.039 

111.461 

65.107 

1.323 

54.552 

27.731 

1.084 

31 .405 

18,1 26 

3.1 72 

29.753 

14  698 

37.868 

26.485 

8.115 

47.024 

26.446 

15.375 

10.428 

44.495 

23.698 

7.546 

57.225 

20.905 

10.096 

82.301 

32.761 

45.050 

23.273 

826 

27.829 

16.729 

52.984 

28.180 

10.135 

6.731 

19.323 

10.968 

1.278 

1 1 .953 

6.465 

11.654 

8.096 

10.060 

83.057 

45.999 

2.941 

17.912 

10.353 

25.509 

176.375 

88.304 

3.196 

66.630 

38.471 

7.794 

5.242 

106.233 

70.953 

3.951 

38.433 

18.582 

890 

26.634 

15.156 

11.440 

100.912 

45.421 

1.309 

10.069 

4.577 

37.295 
8.767 
43.566 
225.207 
19.191 

7.031 
64.769 
44.295 
20.961 
53.387 

5.821 


10 


1,361,779 


23.041 
5.146 
26.251 
13.644 
137.743 


Secondary 


912,729 


Unclas- 
sified 


193,237 


725 
1.628 

425 
38.381 
1.595 


25.404 
5.570 

30.249 
118.719 
9.726 

2.995 
37.845 
23.948 

9.923 
33.358 

2.884 


454 
921 
228 
21.146 
779 


18.526 

2.136 

9.825 
12.251 
55.121 

16.134 
12.552 
3.042 
2.305 
39.826 

20.877 
3.752 
5.493 
28.952 
23.673 

12.-;  78 
12.199 
11.383 
f2.367 
4.947 

20.797 
28.625 
39.492 
21.777 
10.381 

24.804 
3.404 
8.337 
4.234 
3.558 

26.373 
4.473 
62.774 
23.916 
2.552 

35.150 
15.835 

9.392 
43.691 

4.165 

11.8SI 
2.371 

1 1 .659 
103.187 
7.133 

2.827 
26.335 
•  16.820 
7.495 
18.801 
2.937 


Estimated 
number  of 
teachers. 
1993 


13 


2,906,941 


83 
22  874 


4.581 


419 
20.498 


1.258 
189 
17.402 
3.148 

1.101 
2.856 

8.211 


7.695 
10.048 


719 


18 
1.254 


10.685 
3.086 

25.297 
4.243 


130 
4.016 
2.086 
11.800 
1  327 


826 
1 .658 
3.301 
2.332 

1.209 
589 
3.527 
3.543 
1.228 


195 
689 
171 
14.070 
692 


76 
1 

26 
3.165 
124 


2  40.864 

7.552 
'  36.144 

3  26.304 
224.500 

33.900 
34.100 
Z6.381 
?5.611 
112.283 

74.867 
2 10.159 

1 1 .909 
111.975 

54.500 

2  31 .687 
30.234 
38,100 
45.600 

3  14.954 

45.710 
58.189 
82.800 
50.876 
27.934 

2  53.940 
10.240 

219.486 
12.549 
11.691 

83.072 
17.870 
179.300 
66.313 

2  6.503 

102.900 
39.020 
2  26.487 
100.350 
10.135 

37.464 
?9.133 
47.006 
233.726 
20.324 

3  7.076 
2  66.591 

45.446 
20.641 
55.545 
6.600 


3  687 
3  1.718 

?5?8 
3  -*7.753 
7  1 .576 


NOTE.— Distribution  of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  determined  by  reporting 
units.  Teachers  reported  in  full-time  equivalents. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
Common  Core  of  Data  surveys.  (This  table  was  prepared  April  1994.) 
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Table  66.— Teachers,  enrollment,  and  pupil-teacher  ratios  In  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
  by  state:  Fall  1987  to  fall1992 


State  or  other  area 


1 


Unlt«d  States  

Alabama  

Alaska  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado   

Connecticut  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia  . 
■  Florida  

Georgia  

Hawaii   

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas   

Kentucky  

Louisiana   

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

Michigan   

Minnesota   

Mississippi   

Missouri   

Montana  

Nebraska   

Nevada   

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey  

.New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina   

North  Dakota   

Ohio  

Oklahoma   

Oregon   

Pennsylvania   

Rhode  Island   

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota  

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah   

Vermont     

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia   

Wisconsin   

Wyoming  

Outlying  areas 

American  Samoa  

Guam  

Northern  Marianas  .... 

Puerto  Rico  

Virgin  Islands  


Pupil- 
teacher 
ratio, 
fall 
1987 


17,6 


19.3 
17.5 
18.6 
17,1 
22.9 

18.0 
13.3 
16.1 
13.9 
17.4 

17.8 
21.6 
20.7 
17.2 
17.9 

15.6 
15.4 
18.2 
18.5 
14.9 

17.1 
13.9 
19.9 
17.1 
18.8 

16.2 
15.8 
15.1 
20.2 
16.0 

14.0 
18.9 
15.2 
18.2 
15.6 

18.0 
16.9 
18.3 
16.2 
15.1 

17.2 
15.5 
19.6 
17.3 
24.7 

13.9 
16.3 
20.2 
15.2 
16.2 
14.5 


17.1 
18.4 
19.1 
20,3 
15.1 


Pupil- 
teacher 
ratio, 
fall 
1988 


17,3 


18.7 
17.0 
18.2 
15.7 
22.7 

17.8 
13.0 
16.4 
14.3 
17.1 

18.5 
19.2 
20.6 
17.1 
17.8 

15.8 
15.2 
17.8 
18.2 
14.6 

16.8 
13.7 
19.8 
17.0 
18.4 

15.9 
15.8 
15.0 
20.3 
16.2 

13.6 
18/5 
14.9 
17.5 
15.4 

17.6 
16.5 
18.4 
15.9 
14.5 

17.2 
15.4 
19.3 
16.7 
24.5 

13.6 
16.1 
20.4 
15.1 
16.0 
14.6 


17.5 
18,6 
18.2 
19.8 
14,7 


Pupil- 
teacher 
ratio, 
fall 
1989 


17,2 


18.1 
16.8 
18.9 
17.0 
22.4 

17.6 
13.3 
16.4 
13.4 
17.2 

18.3 
19.1 
20.1 
16.9 
17.5 

15.7 
15.0 
17.7 
17.6 
14.1 

16.8 
14.0 
19.7 
17.2 
18.2 

15.7 
15.7 
14.7 
20.4 
16.2 

13.5 
18.3 
14.7 
17.1 
15.1 

17.4 
16.2 
18.4 
15.7 
14.5 

17.0 
15.5 
19.1 
16.7 
24.9 

13.8 
15.9 
20.1 
15.1 
15.9 
14.5 


18.6 
1(5.3 
17.0 
19.5 
13.3 


Fall  1990 


Teachers 


2,398,169 


36,266 
6.710 
32.987 
25,984 
217,228 

32.342 
34,785 
5.961 
5,950 
108,088 

63.058 
9,083 
11,254 
108.775 
54,806 

31.045 
29,140 
36.777 
45,401 
15,513 

42,562 
54,003 
80.008 
43.574 
28.0C2 

52,359 
9,613 
18,764 
10,373 
10,637 

79,886 
16,703 
176,390 
64,283 
7,591 

103,088 
37,221 
26.174 

100,275 
9,522 

36,963 
8,511 
43,051 
219.298 
17,884 

7,257 
63,638 
41,764 
21,476 
49,302 

6,784 


662 
1,543 

416 
34,260 
1,575 


Enrollment 


41,216,683 


721,806 
113,903 
639,853 
436.286 
4,950,474 

574,213 
469,123 
99,658 
80.694 
1,861.592 

1,151.687 
171,708 
220.840 

1.821,407 
954.525 

483,652 
437,034 
636,401 
784,757 
215.149 

715.176 
834,314 
1,584,431 
756.374 
502,417 

816,558 
152.974 
274,081 
201,316 
172,785 

1,089.646 
301,881 
2,598,337 
1,086.871 
117,825 

1,771,089 
579,087 
472,394 

1,667,834 
138,813 

622,112 
129,164 
824,595 
3,382,887 
446,652 

95,762 
998,601 
839,709 
322,389 
797,621 

98.226 


12,463 
26.391 
6.449 
644,734 
21,750 


Pupil- 
teacher 
ratio 


17.2 


19.9 
17.0 
19.4 
16.8 
22.8 

17.8 
13.5 
16.7 
13.6 
17.2 

18.3 
18.9 
19.6 
16.7 
17.4 

15.6 
15.0 
17.3 
17.3 
13.9 

16.8 
15.4 
19.8 
17.4 
17.9 

15.6 
15.9 
14,6 
19.4 
16.2 

13.6 
18.1 
14.7 
16.9 
15.5 

17.2 
15.6 
18.0 
16.6 
14.6 

16.8 
15.2 
19.2 
15.4 
25.0 

13.2 
15.7 
20.1 
15.0 
16.2 
14.5 


18.8 
17.1 
15.5 
18.8 
13.8 


Fall  1991 


Teachers 


2,432,243 


40,480 
7,118 
33,978 
25,785 
224,000 

33.093 
34,383 
6.095 
6.346 
109.939 

63.816 
9.451 
11,626 
110,153 
54,509 

31,395 
29i324 
37,571 
46,170 
15.416 

43.616 
55.963 
82,967 
44,903 
28.111 

52,643 
9,883 
19.069 
1 1 .409 
1 1 ,464 

80.515 
17.498 
171,914 
65.326 
7,733 

103,372 
37,650 
26,745 

100,475 
9,709 

37,115 
8,868 
43.062 
219.192 
18,305 

7,031 
64,537 
42,931 
20,997 
52,028 

6,564 


671 
1,499 

430 
37,291 
1.581 


Enrollment 


42,046,676 


722,004 
118,680 
656.980 
438.518 
5,107,145 

593,030 
481,050 
102,196 
80,618 
1,932,131 

1,177,569 
174,747 
225,680 

1,848,166 
956,988 

491,363 
445,390 
646,024 
794,128 
216,400 

736.238 
846.155 
1,593.561 
773,571 
504.127 

842,965 
155,779 
279,552 
211,810 
177.138 

1,109.796 
308.667 
2.643.993 
1.097.598 
118,376 

1.783,767 
588,263 
498,614 

1,692,797 
142,144 

627,470 
131,576- 
833,651 
3,464,371 
456,430 

97,137 
1,016,204 
869,327 
320,249 
814,671 
102,074 


13,365 
28,334 
7,096 
642,392 
22,346 


Pupil- 
teacher 
ratio 


10 


17.3 


17.8 
16.7 
19.3 
17.0 
22.8 

17.9 
14.0 
16.8 
12,7 
17.6 

18,5 
18,5 
19,4 
16.8 
17.6 

15.7 
15.2 
17,2 
17.2 
14.0 

16.9 
15.1 
19.2 
17,2 
17.9 

16.0 
15.8 
14.7 
18.6 
15.5 

13.8 
17.6 
15.4 
16.8 
15.3 

17.3 
15.6 
18.6 
16.8 
14.6 

16.9 
14.8 
19.4 
15.8 
24.9 

13.8 
15.7 
20.2 
15.3 
15.7 
15.6 


19.9 
18.9 
16.5 
17.2 
14.1 


Fall  1992 


Teachers 


2,457,737 


41,567 
7,282 
36,076 
25,978 
215,738 

33,419 
34.193 
6,252 
6,064 
107,590 

66.942 
10,083 
11,827 
111,461 
54,552 

31,405 
29,753 
37,868 
47,024 
15,375 

44,495 
57,225 
82,301 
45,050 
27,829 

C2.984 
10,135 
19,323 
11,953 
11,654 

83.057 
17.912 
176,375 
66.630 
7.794 

106.233 
38.433 
26,634 

100.912 
10,069 

37,295 
8.767 
43.566 
225,207 
19,191 

7.031 
64,769 
44,295 
20,961 
53.387 

5,821 


725 
1,628 

425 
38,381 
1.595 


Enrollment 


12 


42,734,746 


723,410 
122.487 
673.477 
441.490 
5,195,777 

612,635 
488,476 
104,321 
80,937 
1,981,407 

1,207,186 
177,448 
231,668 

1,873,567 
960,630 

494,839 
451,536 
655,041 
797,985 
216,453 

751,850 
8L'9,948 
1,603,610 
793,724 
506,668 

859.357 
160,011 
282,476 
222,974 
181,247 

1.130,560 
315,668 
2.689.686 
1,114,083 
118,734 

1,796,418 
597,096 
510,122 

1.717,613 
143.798 

633,419 
134.573 
845,618 
3.535,871 
463,870 

9C558 
1,031,925 
896,475 
318,296 
829.415 
100,313 


13.994 
30,057 
8,086 
637,034 
22,887 


NOTE. — Some  data  have  been  revised  from  previously  published  figures.  Teachers  re- 
ported in  full-time  equivalents 


SOURCE  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  foi  Education  Statistics. 
Common  Core  of  Data  surveys  (This  table  was  prepared  April  1994  ) 
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Table  67.— Teachers  In  public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  by  selected  characteristics: 

1990-91 


.                                     .........                         _.    :  r- 

Percent  of  teachers,  by  highest  degree  earned 

Percent  of  teachers,  by  years  of 
full-time  teaching  experience 

Selected  characteristics 

Total 1 

No 
degree 

Associ- 
ate 

Bach- 
elor's 

Masters 

Edu- 
cation 
special- 
ist 

Doctor's 

Less 
than  3 

3  to  9 

10  to 
20 

Over 
20 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Public  schools 

Men  

Women   

2,559,488 

719,453 

4    O  A.  A  AOC 

1 ,840,035 

0.5 

1 .3 
0.2 

0.2 

A  K 

u.o 

A  1 

U.l 

51.9 

AA  7 
HH.i 

RA  7 

42.1 

47  fi 

40  1 

4.6 

5.3 
4.3 

0.8 

1.3 
0.6 

9.7 

7.8 
10.4 

26.0 

19.9 
28.4 

39.0 

37.0 
39.8 

25.3 

35.3 
21.4 

Race/ethnicity 

2,214,097 

0.5 

0.2 

51.5 

42.7 

4.5 

0.7 

9.7 

26.3 

39.0 

25.1 

Black,  non-Hispanic  

21 1,640 

0.5 

A  Q 

U.J 

DKf.O 

AO  1 

5.0 

1.3 

6.5 

20.0 

40.9 

32.8 

86.917 

0.7 

A  O 
U.£ 

R1  n 
D  I  .U 

4.3 

0.9 

14.0 

33.4 

39.6 

13.1 

26,766 

A  "7 

U./ 

A  1 

U.l 

R1  9 
9  l  .<i 

31 .2 

15.3 

1.6 

12.4 

29.8 

33.0 

24.7 

Amoriran  Inriinn  or  AI^Qk^n  NfltivP 
rMllcllUdll  iiiuiciii  \ji  rMCiDixai i  iiauvc   

20,070 

0.5 

A  C 
U.O 

ov.o 

3.7 

0.2 

15.3 

28.1 

36.9 

20.1 

Age 

Less  than  30  

311,971 

0.2 

0.1 

84.1 

14.4 

1.2 

0.0 

41.8. 

58.1 

0.1 

(2) 

in  no 

to  1 ,6<L<L 

A  A 

U.4 

A  O 

90.4 

39  1 

3.4 

0.4 

10.2 

38.7 

51.0 

0.1 

4  A  A  4   Q  1  4 

1  ,UU1  ,Oc1 

A  A 

U.4 

A  1 

ft 

4ft  ft 

5.9 

1.0 

3.5 

16.3 

49.1 

31.1 

513,985 

0.9 

A  T 
U.O 

ill  c 

«♦  1 .0 

4Q  Q 

5.9 

1.4 

1.5 

7.3 

26.0 

65.2 

Level 

1,330,630 

0.1 

0.1 

56.5 

38.8 

4.1 

0.5 

10.6 

27.7 

39.2 

22.5 

4  ooo  oca 

A  Q 

u.y 

A  Q 

U.J 

46  9 

45  7 

5.1 

1.1 

8.7 

24.2 

38.8 

28.3 

Priv< 

ate  schools 

356,285 

81,765 

5.3 

1.1 

61.9 

27.0 

2.9 

1.8 

27.5 

36.6 

25.0 

10.9 

3.8 

1.2 

51.5 

35.3 

4.0 

4.2 

25.3 

33.2 

26.4 

15.1 

274,521 

5.8 

.  1.0 

65.0 

24.5 

2.6 

.  1.0 

28.1 

37.6 

24.6 

i  9.6 

Race/ethnicity 

328,624 

5.1 

1.1 

61.8 

27.3 

3.0 

1.8 

27.2 

36.6 

25.1 

11.1 

9.462 

3.4 

0.2 

72.8 

21.7 

1.0 

0.9 

28.9 

43.0 

22.5 

5.6 

11.651 

11.1 

1.8 

60.6 

22.1 

1.7 

2.7 

32.4 

33.0 

22.8 

11.9 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander  

5,190 

4.0 

0.9 

58.6 

26.4 

8.9 

1.2 

24.8 

38.7 

26.5 

10.0 

American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native  

1,360 

20.1 

0.9 

50.2 

26.3 

2.5 

0.0 

43.4 

24.9 

24.4 

7.3 

Age 

Less  than  30  

68,288 

6.8 

0.8 

81.4 

9.8 

0.8 

0.3 

55.5 

44.4 

(2) 

(2) 

30  to  39   

105.499 

5.9 

1.3 

65.9 

23.5 

2.3 

1.1 

27.2 

43.3 

29.5 

(2) 

115,020 

4.9 

0.6 

55.4 

33.4 

3.7 

1.9 

19.3 

37.6 

33.4 

9.7 

67,399 

3.6 

1.7 

47.0 

38.7 

4.8 

4.0 

13.4 

16.6 

28.9 

41.1 

Level 

176,252 

7.5 

1.0 

69.1 

19.8 

2.1 

0.4 

26.9 

38.6 

24.8 

9.6 

180.035 

3.2 

1.1 

54.9 

34.0 

3.7 

3.1 

28.0 

34.6 

25.2 

12.2 

1  Data  are  based  upon  a  sample  survey  and  may  not  be  strictly  comparable  with  data 
reported  elsewhere.  Table  reflects  count  of  both  full-ttme  and  part-time  teachers  rather 
than  futl -time-equivalent  teachers. 

7  Less  than  05  percent. 


NOTE.— Excludes  prekindergarten  teachers.  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of 
survey  item  nonresponse  and  rounding. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
"Schools  and  Staffing  Survey.  1990-91 ."  (This  table  was  prepared  July  1993  ) 
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Table  68.— Highest  degree  earned  and  number  of  years  teaching  experience  for  teachers  in  public  elementary 

and  secondary  schools,  by  state:  1990-91 


State 
i 

Total 1 
2 

Percent  of  teachers,  by  highest  degree2 

Percent  of  teachers,  by  years  of  full-time  teaching 
experience 

Bachelor's 

Master's 

cuucauon 
specialist 

Doctor's 

Less  than  3 

3  to  9 

10  to  20 

Over  20 

<i 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

-9 

10 

United  States  

2,559,488 

51.9 

42.1 

4.6 

0.8 

9.7 

26.0 

39.0 

25.3 

Alabama  

41.913 

38.3 

52.2 

7.8 

0.5 

9.1 

25.8 

45.1 

20.0 

Alaska   

6.969 

62.3 

33.6 

3.7 

0.2 

15.7 

25.9 

43.9 

s  14.5 

32.167 

40.4 

3.6 

1 .1 

1 1.2 

32.7 

39.7 

16.3 

Arkansas   

28.340 

65.9 

31.9 

1.7 

0.2 

8.8 

33.3 

42.6 

15.2 

California  

214,417 

59.1 

32.8 

6.4 

1.3 

12.9 

27.4 

34.2 

25^5 

Colorado   

36.558 

4b. O 

50.4 

2.7 

0.8 

10.7 

25.2 

40.5 

23.5 

Connecticut  

36.401 

16.6 

61 .9 

19.9 

0.8 

6.1 

20.0 

38.6 

35.4 

Delaware  

6.032 

52.9 

42.2 

3.1 

1.1 

5.5 

22.0 

38.8 

33.7 

District  of  Columbia   

6.214 

40.2 

51.7 

6.5 

1.6 

7.0 

21.9 

32.8 

38.2 

Florida   

107.641 

60.3 

35.8 

2.2 

0.7 

14.0 

28.8 

37.1 

20.1 

Geoigia   

68.637 

44.7 

47.1 

5.8 

1 .5 

9.4 

32.5 

40.1 

18.0 

Hawaii   

10.606 

55.0 

17.2 

25.2 

0,2 

16.5 

28.1 

24.9 

30.5 

Idaho   

12.129 

73.6 

23.2 

2.4 

0,5 

13,9 

29.2 

36,7 

20.2 

Illinois   

124.564 

52.4 

41.8 

4.1 

1.6 

1 1.7 

20.9 

38.8 

28.7 

58.506 

17.2 

79.0 

3.0 

0.2 

7.4 

23.8 

40.8 

27.9 

Iowa   

37.075 

67.3 

31 .2 

1.2 

0.0 

9,9 

22.7 

41.7 

25.7 

Kansas   

34.430 

56.2 

40.2 

3.3 

0.3 

8.6 

30.5 

38,5 

22.4 

Kentucky   

39.558 

22.4 

54.7 

22.2 

0.3 

9,1 

24.1 

42,9 

24.0 

Louisiana  

46.627 

59.0 

32.9 

6.7 

0.8 

105 

30.6 

42.2 

16,7 

Maine   

17.206 

69.4 

26.8 

1.7 

0  7 

11.3 

26.4 

41,5 

20,8 

Maryland   

40.917 

40.0 

53.2 

5.6 

0.6 

9.5 

24.1 

36.1 

30.3 

Massachusetts   

63.858 

42.6 

49.4 

4.5 

1.0 

3.4 

23.0 

.  40.2 

33.5 

Michigan  

83.627 

37.7 

57.1 

4.3 

1.0 

7.6 

19,9 

34.6 

37.9 

Minnesota   

48.154 

63.9 

32.7 

3.1 

0.2 

7,9 

21.7 

41.3 

29.1 

Mississippi  

29.368 

50.5 

43.2 

4.5 

0.6 

6.7 

24.7 

44.6 

24:0 

Missouri  

56.974 

53.0 

43.0 

2.5 

0.4 

9.4 

27.2 

41.1 

22.4 

Montana   

1 1 .346 

70  ft 

do.  f 

1 .5 

0.2 

1 1,1 

28.4 

39.3 

21.3 

Nebraska   

20.384 

65.8 

31 .9 

2.0 

0.2 

11.1 

29.4 

38.1 

21.4 

10.676 

53.9 

41.4 

3.7 

0.5 

13,0 

28.4 

37.5 

21 ,1 

New  Hampshire   

1 1 .546 

59.7 

38.3 

1.0 

0.4 

9.1 

32.1 

39.4 

19.3 

New  Jersey   

93.698 

58.6 

34.4 

4.9 

1.4 

5.9 

20.5 

42.6 

31.1 

New  Mexico   

18.028 

50.4 

44.6 

4.5 

0.7 

9.6 

33.8 

40.1 

16.5 

New  York   

175.787 

25.9 

63.2 

9.3 

1.5 

7.4 

27.9 

34.6 

30.2 

North  Carolina  

70.707 

62.1 

34.7 

1.9 

0.3 

11.0 

28.3 

39.3 

21.5 

North  Dakota  

8.920 

83.6 

15.1 

0.7 

0.3 

13.2 

27.2 

38.7 

20.9 

Ohio   

109.418 

54.5 

41 .3 

2.4 

0.6 

7.0 

23.4 

40.5 

29.2 

Oklahoma  

39.677 

55.3 

41 .5 

2.9 

0.3 

1 1.6 

27.7 

43.5 

17.1 

Oregon   

27.867 

55.1 

40.1 

3.5 

0,9 

1 1,8 

23.7 

39.7 

24.8 

Pennsylvania  

1 15.428 

47.0 

48.4 

2.9 

1 .0 

7.2 

18.5 

37.9 

36.4 

Rhode  Island  

1 1 .453 

41.6 

53.2 

3.5 

0.9 

11.3 

18.4 

41.7 

28.6 

South  Carohna 

40.823 

47.6 

45.8 

4.8 

0.5 

10.0 

28.0 

41.5 

20.5 

South  Dakota   

11.335 

78.4 

19.8 

1.3 

0.4 

13.4 

30.0 

38.5 

18.1 

Tennessee   

45.913 

48.7 

43.8 

5.7 

0.7 

5.3 

23.8 

42,2 

28.7 

Texas   

216.404 

64.9 

31.7 

2.0 

0.6 

11.9 

31.2 

40.0 

16.9 

Utah   

19.319 

72.9 

22.6 

3.2 

0.4 

13.6 

34.0 

35.0 

17.3 

Vermont   

7.576 

59.8 

36.2 

3.1 

0.2 

11.5 

31.2 

38.1 

19.2 

Virginia   

64.437 

62.7 

34.4 

1.6 

0.4 

7.9 

28.6 

41.4 

22.2 

Washington   

47.658 

64.0 

32.0 

2.4 

0.7 

13.0 

26.6 

35.8 

24.6 

West  Virginia  

23.689 

48.4 

47.0 

3.5 

0.3 

7.7 

26.5 

50.1 

15.7 

Wisconsin  

60.613 

62.7 

34.8 

2.2 

0.2 

11.0 

21.2 

38.2 

29.6 

Wyoming   

7.896 

67.3 

29.5 

1.8 

0.8 

10.2 

25.4 

46.1 

18.3 

•  Total  differs  from  data  appearing  m  other  tables  because  of  varying  survey  process-  NOTE  —Excludes  prekindergarten  teachers  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to 

ing  procedures  and  tune  period  coverages  Table  reflects  count  of  both  full  time  and  part-  rounding  or  item  nonresponse.  Celt  entries  may  be  underestimates  due  to  item 

time  teachers  rather  than  full  time  equivalent  teachers  nonresponse. 

*'  Teachers  with  less  than  a  bachelor  s  degree  are  not  shown 

SOURCE.  US  Department  ol  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
•Schools  and  Staffing  Survey.  1990-91  "  (This  table  was  prepared  June  1993  ) 
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Table  69.— Selected  characteristics  of  public  school  teachers:  Spring  1961  to  spring  1991 


Item 


Number  of  ttachtrt,  in  thousands 


Sex  (percent) 

Men   

Women  .. 


Median  age  (years) 

All  teachers  

Men   

Women  


Race  (percent) 

White   

Black   

Other  


Marital  status  (percent) 

Single   

Married   

Widowed,  divorced,  or  separated 

Highest  degree  held  (percent)1 

Less  than  bachelor's  

Bachelor's   

Master's  or  specialist  degree  

Doctor's   


1961 


1966 


College  credits  earned  in  last  3  years 

Percent  who  earned  credits  

Mean  number  of  credits  earned2  . 

Median  years  of  teaching  experience  . 

Teaching  for  first  year  (percent)   


Average  number  of  pupils  per  class 

Elementary  teachers,  not  departmentalized   

Elementary  teachers,  departmentalized   

Secondary  teachers  

Mean  number  of  students  taught  per  day  by  sec- 
ondary teachers  


Average  number  of  hours  in  required  school  day 
Average  number  of  hours  per  week  spent  on 
all  teaching  duties 

All  teachers  

Elementary  teachers  

Secondary  teachers  


Average  number  of  days  of  classroom  teaching 
in  school  year  

Average  number  of  nonteaching  days 

in  school  year  


Average  annual  salary  as  classroom  teacher 
Total  income,  including  spouse's  (if  married)  . 

Willingness  to  teach  again  (F«ercent) 

Certainly  would   ;  

Probably  would   ■  

Chances  about  even  

Probably  would  not  

Certainly  would  not   


1,408 


31.3 
68.7 


41 

34 
46 


22.3 
68.0 
9.7 


14.6 
61.9 
23.1 
0.4 


11 

8.0 

29 
28 
138 
7.4 


47 
49 
46 


3  $5,264 


49.9 
26.9 
12.5 
7.9 
2.8 


1,710 


1971 


31.1 
68.9 


36 
33 
40 


22.0 
69.1 
9.0 


7.0 
69.6 
'23.2 

0.1 


9.1 

28 
26 
132 

7.3 


47 
47 
48 


181 

5 

$6,253 


52.6 
25.4 
12.9 
7.1 
2.0 


2,055 


1976 


34.3 
65.7 


35 
33 
37 


88.3 
8.1 
3.6 


19.5 
71.9 
8.6 


2.9 
69.6 
27.1 

0.4 


60.7 
14 


9.1 

27 
25 
27 

134 

7.3 


47 
46 
48 


181 
4 

$9,261 
$15,021 


44.9 
29.5 
13.0 
8.9 
3.7 


2,196 


1981 


32.9 
67  1 


33 
33 
33 


90.8 
8.0 
1.2 


20.1 
71.3 
8.6 


0.9 
61.6 
37.1 

0.4 


5.5 

25 
23 
25 

126 

7.3 


46 
44 
48 


180 
5 

$12,005 
$19,957 


37.5 
26.1 
17.5 
134 
5.6 


1986 


2,185 


33.1 
66  9 


37 
38 
36 


91.6 
7.8 
0.7 


18.5 
73.0 
8.5 


0.4 
50.1 
49.3 

0.3 


56.1 
9 

12 
2.4 

25 
22 
23 

118 

7.3 


46 
44 
48 


180 
6 

$17,209 
$29,831 


21.8 
24.6 
17.6 
24.0 
12.0 


2,206 


1991 


31.2 
68.8 


41 
42 
41 


89.6 
6.9 
3.4 


12.9 
75.7 
11.4 


0.3 
48.3 
50.7 

0.7 


53.1 
4 

15 

3.1 

24 
25 
94 

7.3 


49 
47 
51 


180 
5 

$24,504 
$43,413 


22.7 
26.3 
19.8 
22  0 
9.3 


2,398 


27.9 
72  1 


42 
43 
42 


8.0 
5.2 


11.7 
75.7 
12.6 


0.6 
46  3 
52.6 

0.5 


50.3  . 
4 

15 

3.0 

24 
26 
93 
7.2 

47 
44 
50 

180 


$31,790 
$55,491 


28.6 
30.5 
18.5 
17.0 
5.4 


1  Figures  for  curriculum  specialist  or  professional  diploma  based  on  six  years  of  col- 
lege study  are  not  included. 

2  Measured  in  semester  hours 

3  Includes  extra  pay  for  extra  duties. 
—Data  not  available. 


NOTE.— Data  are  based  upon  sample  surveys  of  public  school  teachers  Data  differ 
from  figures  appearing  in  other  tables  because  of  varying  processing  procedures  and 
time  period  coverages  Because  of  rounding,  percents  may  not  add  to  100  0 

SOURCE  National  Education  Association.  Status  of  the  American  Public  School 
Teacher.  1990-91  "  (Copyright  •  1992  by  the  National  Education  Association  A!l  rights 
reserved  )  (This  table  was  prepared  January  1993  ) 
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Table  70.—Public  secondary  school  teachers,  by  subject  taught:  Spring  1966  to  spring  1991 

[Percentage  distribution] 


Teaching  field  in  which  largest  portion 
of  time  was  spent 

■-■                        -   ■  —  -  -  -.  - 

1966 

.   ~   ~ 

1971 

1976 

1981 

1986 

1991 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total  cjirnnHarv  a»unni  («aohAra  i_ 

ioi«i  secunaary  scnooi  icacners,  in 
thoiifLsnH* 

746 

927 

1,016 

995 

970 

1,012 

All  fields   

1 00  0 

1  nn  n 
l  uu.u 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

Agriculture   

Art  

1.6 
2  0 

0.6 
3.7 

0.6 

U.b 

0.3 

Business  education 

70 

59 
20.4 
4.8 

2  4 
4.6 
19.9 
4.2 

J  1 

1.5 

2.6 

English   

18.1 
6.4 

6.2 
23.8 
2.8 

6.5 
21.8 

35 

Foreign  language   

25.0 

3.7 

3.8 

Health  and  physical  education  

/  6.9 
5.9 

8.3 
5.1 
4.1 

7.9 
2.8 
39 
18.2 

6.5 

7.5 

Home  economics   

5.6 

Industrial  arts   

5.1 

3.6 

2.6 

3.1 

Mathematics  

13.9 

14.4 
3.8 

5.2 
15.3 

2.2 
19.2 

2  1 

Music  

4.7 

14.5 

3.0 

3.7 

4.8 

4.2 

Science   

10.8 
15.3 
0.4 
1.9 

-10.6 
14.0 
1.1 
3.1 

13.1 
12.4 
3.0 
4.0 

12.1 

11.0 

Social  studies  

133 

Special  education  

Other   

11.2 
2.1 
3.3 

13.6 
3.5 
3.4 

11  0 

5.2 
3.9 

NOTE— Because  of  rounding,  percents  may  not  add  to  100  0  Data  are  based  upon 
sample  surveys  J  public  schco!  teachers 


SOURCE  National  Education  Association  Status  of  the  American  Pubhc  School 
Teacher.  1990-91  (Copyright'  1992  by  the  National  Education  Association  All  nghts 
reserved  i  iThis  table  was  prepared  January  1993  ) 


Table  71.— Percent  of  vocational  and  nonvocational  public  school  teachers  of  grades  9  to  12, 
by  selected  demographic  and  educational  characteristics:  1990-91 


Characteristics  cf  teachers 


Total 


Sex 
Male  ..  .. 
Female 


Race/ethnicity 

White   

Black  

Hispanic  

Asian   

American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native 


Age 

Under  30  years  .... 

30  to  39  years   

40  to  49  years 
50  years  and  over 


Highest  college  degree 
Less  than  a  bachelor's  degree 

Bachelor's  degree   

Master's  degree   

Education  specialist '   

Doctorate  or  first  professional  .. 


Total 


100.0 


48.6 
51.4 


89.1 
6.6 
2.8 
0.8 
0.7 


11.0 
26.9 
41.1 
21.0 


1.7 
45.4 
46  4 
5.3 
1.3 


Teacher  type 

Nonvocational 
3 

Voca- 
tional 

4 

100.0 

100.0 

48.0 

51.7 

52.0 

48.3 

89.4 

87.8 

6.1 

8.7 

3.0 

2.0 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.9 

11.5 

8.4 

27.3 

24.8 

41.4 

39.6 

19.7 

27.2 

0.3 

8.3 

45.3 

45.5 

47.4 

41.4 

5.5 

4.5 

1.5 

0.3 

"Education  specialist  degrees  or  certificates  are  generally  awarded  for  one  years 
work  beyond  the  masler  s  level 


Characteristics  of  teachers 


Major  field  of  study 
Mathematics  and  sciences 

Social  sciences   

Letters  and  humanities  ..  .. 
Education 

General   

Special  education   

Vocational  education   

Occupational^  specific 

Other   

Age  at  which  first  oegan  to 
teach  full-time  or  part-time 

25  or  under   

26  to  35   

36  to  45   

46  to  55   

Over  55   


Total 


10.4 
8.7 
12.4 

45.3 
4.0 

139 
3.8 
1.4 


69.8 
22.9 
6.0 
1.1 
0.1 


Teacher  type 


Nonvocational 


Voc- 
tionai 


1?.3 
100 
14.6 

52.2 
4  7 
2.8 
2.3 
1.'1 


71  3 
22.4 
5.2 
1.0 
0.1 


1  0 
1.9 
1.5 

95 
0.1 
71.7 
11.6 
2.7 


62.6 
25  4 
9.9 
1.9 
03 


SOURCE.  U  S  Department  of  Education  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
Schools  and  Staging  Survey.  1990-91    (This  table  was  prepared  July  1994  i 
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Table  72.— Mobility  of  public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  by  selected  school  and 

teacher  characteristics:  1988-69  and  1991-92 


~r 

Percentage  distribution  of  public  school  teachers 

Percentage  distribution  of  private  school  teachers 

1987 

-■88  to  1988-69 

1990-91  to  1991- 

92 

1987-88  to  1988-89 

1 990- 

-y  i  io  i    i  — 

ric 

Cnaractenstic 

■-   

1 

Remained 
teaching 
m  the 
same 
schoo' 

Remained 
m  teach- 
ing but 
changed 
schools 

Left 
teaching 

Remained 
teaching 
in  the 
same 
school 

Remained 
in  teach- 
ing but 
changed 
schools 

left 
teaching 

Remained 
teaching 
in  the 
same 

school 

Remained 
in  teach- 
ing but 
changed 

schools 

left 
teaching 

Remained 
teaching 
in  the 
same 
school 

Remained 
in  teach- 
ing but 
changed 
schools 

Left 
teaching 

■  

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Total 

86.5 

7.9 

5.6 

87.6 

7.3 

5.1 

77.8 

9.5 

l*.f 

•1.1 

6.6 

12.3 

Sex     •  i 
Mate       ...  1 

87  7 

7  3 

5  1 

89  1 

6.4 

4.5 

83.7 

6.1 

10.2 

81  6 

6  3 

12.1 

Female 

86  1 

8  1 

5  8 

87  1 

7.6 

5.3 

76.2 

10.4 

13.4 

81  0 

6  6 

12.3 

Race  ethnidty 
White.  non-H'spamc 

865 

7.8 

5.7 

87.6 

7.3 

5.1 

78.7 

9.2 

12.1 

81.3 

6.7 

12.0 

Total  mmonty      .  . 

87  0 

8.6 

44 

87.5 

7.1 

5.3 

64.4 

14.2 

21.4 

79.3 

5.3 

15.4 

Black  non-Hispanic  .  . 

86.2 

8  6 

5.1 

85.5 

8.3 

6.1 

29.6 

35.7 

34.7 

78.4 

2.4 

19.3 

Hispanic 

88.9 

2  9 

89  6 

6.0 

4.4 

68.6 

-  10.2 

21.3 

77.4 

9.0 

13.6 

Age 
Less  than  25 

78  7 

17  0 

4  3 

73.8 

17.2 

9.1 

63  2 

17.9 

19.0 

62.4 

13.8 

23.8 

25^29 

75  0 

16.1 

9  0 

76.6 

14.3 

9.0 

64  8 

17.5 

17.6 

70.4 

11.8 

17.8 

30  to  39  .     .  . 

85  2 

9  0 

5.S 

85.9 

9.9 

4.2 

78  5 

9.1 

12.4 

78.7 

7.5 

13.7 

40  to  49 

91  2 

6.4 

24 

92.5 

5.5 

2.0 

82  0 

7.5 

10.5 

87.2 

5.2 

50  to  59  

90.4 

39 

5.7 

89.3 

4.0 

6.7 

82.3 

6.4 

11.3 

87.0 

3.3 

9.6 

60  '.0  64   

72  0 

4.5 

23.4 

71.0 

2.2 

26.8 

79.8 

3.3 

16  9 

81 .1 

1.1 

1 7.8 

65  and  over  . 

83.3 

00 

16.7 

48.9 

10.3 

40.9 

88.2 

3.9 

7.9 

73.4 

5.9 

20.7 

Full-time  teaching 

experience 

Less  than  1  year      .  . 
1  to  3  years 

1  year 

2  years  

3  years  . 

4  to  9  years        .  . 
10  to  19  years 
20  to  2-*  years  . 
25  years  or  more  . 

76.9 

11.5 

11.6 

51.5 

31.3 

17.2 

67.0 

5.6 

27.4 

67.0 

4.6 

28.4 

77.4 

14  3 

8  3 

79.7 

13.1 

7.2 

70.6 

13.5 

159 

73.5 

9.8 

16.7 

77  3 

14  2 

8  5 

79.0 

12.6 

8.4 

64.1 

17.0 

18.8 

71.2 

10.0 

18.8 

78.8 
76.0 

13  6 
15  2 

7  6 

8  8 

78.7 
81 .6 

14.1 
*  12.4 

7.1 
5.9 

73.5 
74.0 

12.0 
11.7 

14.6 
14.3 

75  0 
75  1 

9.2 
10  2 

15.8 
14.7 

82-9 

11  1 

60 

84.8 

9^9 

5.3 

75.7 

11.6 

12.8 

79  2 

8.1 

12.7 

89  3 

6  7 

4  0 

91 .0 

6.5 

2.4 

81 .1 

7  5 

1 1 .4 

88.6 

5.3 

6.2 

93  6 

4  1 

22 

93.3 

3.3 

3.4 

85.5 

7  1 

7.4 

92.3 

3^0 

4.7 

84.9 

4  1 

11.0 

85.9 

3.1 

1 1.0 

88.3 

4.3 

7.4 

83.0 

2.4 

14.6 

Levei  taught 
Elementary 
Secondary  . 

85.0 

9  5 

5.5 

87:1 

8.1 

4.8 

76.: 

10.8 

12.5 

81  9 

6.7 

1 1.3 

88  1 

6.2 

5  S 

88.2 

6  4 

5.5 

78.'' 

8.2 

12.9 

80  3 

6.4 

13.3 

School  size 
Less  than  150 

85  0 

98 

4.5 

86.6 

8.1 

5.3 

'  64.4 

16.2 

19.4 

72.6 

10.3 

17.0 

1 50  to  299 

84.6 

99 

5.4 

88.0 

7.7 

4.3 

79.6 

8.4 

12.1 

79.4 

6.8 

13.8 

300  to  499 

86  9 

75 

56 

85:8 

8.5 

5.7 

80.3 

9.5 

10.2 

86.4 

5.9 

7.7 

500  to  749 

i          86  8 

7  5 

5.7 

87.7 

76 

4.7 

84.9 

5.9 

9.2 

85.5 

4  7 

9.8 

750  Or  rvO'e  . 

87  7 

74 

49 

88.6 

6.1 

5.4 

82.2 

4.9 

12.8 

91.0 

2.3 

6.7 

Percent  minority  enrollment 
Less  than  5°  ? 

880 

69 

5  1 

89.6 

5.7 

4.6 

77.6 

9.2 

13.2 

81.2 

7.3 

11.5 

5  to  19%                 .  - 

86  6 

7  6 

5.8 

88.1 

6.4 

5.5 

82.2 

7.4 

10.3 

82.0 

5.8 

12.2 

20  to  49% 
50°  i  O'  more 

87  3 

76 

52 

85.6 

8.6 

5.9 

71 .8 

9.3 

18.9 

82.4 

5.3 

12.2 

85  0 

j 

9  7 

'53 

86.2 

8.9 

4.9 

69.6 

16.8 

13.6 

76.7 

10.2 

13.1 

Community  type 
Cenua'  oty 

Urban  f'inge  s mall  town  ■ 
Rj'al  smaii  tow0 

- 

88  8 
87  0 
86  0 

64 
74 
87 

4.8 
56 
5.3 

80.6 
84.0 
78.5 

6.3 
6.5 
7.7 

13.1 
9.4 
13.8 

-  -Data  not  ava„abie  or  not  appi-cab'e  SOURCES:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

Characteristics  oi  Stayers.  Movers,  and  Leavers:  Results  from  the  Teacher  Followup 
NOTE  -  Delays  may  not  add  to  100  percent  d  le  to  mounding  Survey:  1991-92.  (This  table  was  prepared  May  1994.) 
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Table  73.— Average  salaries  for  full-time  teachers  in  public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 

by  selected  characteristics:  1990-91 


Selected  characteristics 

Total 
earned 
income 

Base 
salary 

Number  of 
full-time 
teachers 

School  year 
supplemental 
contract 

Supplemental 
contract  during 
summer 

Number  of  teachers  with 
nonschoo!  employment 

Teach- 
ing or  ■ 
tutor 

Edu- 
cation 
related 

Not  edu- 
cation 
related 

Number 
of  teach-, 
ers 

Supple- 
mental 
salary 

Number 
of  teach- 
ers 

Supple- 
mental 
salary 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Total  

Men   

Women  

Race/ethnicity 

.  White.  non-Hispanic  

Black,  ncn- Hispanic   

Hispanic   

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander  

American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native 

Age 

Less  than  30   

30  to  39  

40  to  49  

50  or  more   

Level 

Elementary   

Secondary   

Total   

Men   

Women  

Race/ethnicity 

White,  non -Hispanic  

Black,  non-Hispanic   

Hispanic   

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander  

American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native 

Age 

Less  than  30   

30  to  39  

40  to  49  

50  or  more   

Level 

Elementary   

Secondary   


Public  schools 


$33,578 

$31,296 

2,348,315 

788,215 

$1,942 

♦1  ,OT3 

109,923 

67,072 

229,670 

37,874 

33,360 

667,987 

353,570 

2,663 

156,050 

2,328 

39,172 

30,873 

130,241 

31,870 

30,476 

1,680,328 

434,645 

1,357 

237,165 

1,773 

.70,751 

36,199 

99.429 

33,611 

31,293 

2,021,075 

702,746 

1,977 

321,128 

1,935 

95,488 

58.916 

203,859 

33,539 

31.579 

201,690 

48,905 

1.664 

45,331 

2.251 

7,680 

5,359 

15,920 

32,907 

30,743 

82,119 

25,190 

1,709 

18,183 

2,375 

4,874 

1.576 

4.947 

35.889 

33.900 

25,208 

5,064 

1,454 

5,859 

2.137 

910 

818 

2,175 

30,167 

27,322 

18,222 

6,310 

1,567 

2,714 

1,681 

971 

403 

2.768 

24.918 

22.779 

282,637 

122,264 

1,675 

54,300 

f  1,615 

13,246 

8.891 

32,650 

30,108 

27,918. 

650,380 

230,787 

2,045 

113,013 

1,969 

29,841 

18,249 

63,426 

36,083 

33,690 

925,238 

313.208 

1,914 

161,749 

2,018 

46,887 

28.035 

91,348 

38,614 

36,333 

480,983 

121,956 

2,088 

64,152 

2,294 

19,949 

11,897 

42.246 

31,868 

30,501 

1,206.026 

243,801 

1.172 

168,766 

1,829 

43,688 

23,636 

84.003 

35,384 

32,135 

1,142,288 

544.414 

2,276 

224,448 

2,117 

66,235 

43,436 

145.667 

l  

Private  s 

chools 

$21,673 

$19,783 

301,257 

60,038 

$1,712 

54,503 

$1,864 

21,438 

9,622 

31,492 

27,196 

23,003 

70,100 

27,399 

2.275 

18.814 

2,070 

5.752 

4.851 

13.876 

19.999 

18,806 

231,158 

32,639 

1.240 

.  35,689 

1,755 

15,686 

4.771 

17.615 

21.569 

19.709 

277,539 

56.645 

1.695 

49,853 

1,832 

19,742 

8.556 

29.532 
V) 

23,094 

20,333 

8,593 

('*) 

n 

V) 

2,058 

1,930 

n 

f) 

22,912 

20,740 

9,487 

V) 

1,563 

2,320 

C) 

V) 
C) 

22,795 

21,145 

4,645 

n 

C) 

867 

2.968 

n 

V) 

V) 

21,373 

20,128 

994 

r> 

V) 

n 

n 

o 

n 

18.658 

16,403 

61,293 

14,820 

1.624 

12,807 

1.654 

4,681 

2,438 

9.909 

21.322 

19,177 

86,337 

19.610 

1.878 

17,270 

1.797 

5.850 

2.953 

9.854 

22.447 

20,879 

98,^47 

17.327 

1,587 

16,782 

1.998 

8.266 

2.998 

7.418 

24,197 

22.534 

55,103 

8,281 

1.738 

7,645 

2,075 

2.642 

1,232 

4.311 

19.050 

17.813 

154.786 

14,192 

1,446 

22,930 

1,746 

8,712 

3,355 

14.015 

24.446 

21,864 

146,471 

45.846 

1,794 

31,574 

1,950 

12.726 

6.267 

17.477 

1  Too  few  sample  cases  (fewer  lhan  30)  for  a  reliable  estimate. 

NOTE  —Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding,  missing  values  in  cells 
with  too  few  cases,  or  survey  item  nonresponse 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
"  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey,  1990-91."  {This  table  was  prepared  July  1993.) 
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Table  74.— New  public  school  teachers'  expectations  and  Ideals  before  and  after  their  first  year  of 

teaching:  1990  and  1991 


1 

Attitudes  about  teacher*  and  sludenta 

All  children  can  learn  

I  can  realiy  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  my  children   

If  l  do  my  job  well,  my  students  will  benefit  regardless  of  how  the  rest 

of  the  school  functions  

Many  children  come  to  school  with  so  many  problem*  that  it's  very 

difficult  for  them  to  be  good  students  

Even  the  best  teachers  will  find  it  difficult  to  really  teach  more  than 

two-thirds  of  their  students   

Attitudes  about  teacher  preparation 

My  training  has  prepared  me  to  teach  students  from  a  variety 
of  ethnic  backgrounds  

All  teachers  should  take  a  national  standardized  test  to 
demonstrate  their  qualifications  

I  wish  I  had  more  practical  training  to  be  a  teacher 
before  I  begin  teaching  in  my  own  classroom  

'  Less  than  0.5  percent. 


Percent  of  teachers 


Agree  strongly 


Before 
1st  year 


After 
1st  year 


Somewhat  agree 


Before 
1st  year 


After 
1st  year 


Somewhat  disagree 


Before 
1st  year 


After 
1st  year 


Disagree  strongly 


Before 

1st  year 


vv 

1 

6 

15 


SOURCE:  Metropolitan  Life/Louis  Harris  Associates.  Inc..  The  American  Teacher, 
1991.  copyrighted.  (This  table  was  prepared  April  1992.) 


Table  75.— New  public  school  teachers'  experiences  working  with  students,  school  personnel,  and  parents: 

1991  and  1992 


Percent  who  found  the  first  two  years  of  teaching 

Percent  rating  2-year  experience  as  very  satisfying 

Item 

Very 

Some- 

School level 

Presence  of  lower  income  ■ 

cli  iH  Ante 

Total 

what 

Somewhat 

Very 

Ele- 
menta- 
ry 

satisfy- 
ing 

satisfy- 
ing 

unsatisfying 

unsatisfying 

Junior/ 
middle 

High 

All/ 
many 

Some 

Few/ 
none 

1 

2 

3 

4< 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

100 

70 

27 

2 

1 

78 

60 

60 

70 

66 

75 

Other  teachers  in  your  school   

100 

58 

37 

5 

V) 

62 

58 

47 

56 

54 

68 

100 

48 

37 

9 

4 

53 

49 

38 

45 

45 

61 

Administrators  other  than  your  principal   

100 

32 

47 

14 

3 

34 

33 

28 

32 

29 

40 

100 

25 

48 

18 

7 

34 

16 

11 

18 

25 

43 

i  Less  than  0.5%  SOURCE.  Metropolitan  Life/Louis  Hams  Associates.  Inc..  The  American  Teacher. 

1992.  copyrighted.  (This  table  was  prepared  May  1993.) 

NOTE  —Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals. 


Table  76.— New  public  school  teachers' 1  reasons  for  leaving  or  thinking  about  leaving  the  teaching 

profession:  1992 


Major  factors  for  leaving  the  teaching  profession 

Total 

School  level 

School  location 

Presence  of  lower  in- 
come students 

Ele- 
menta- 
ry 

Junior' 
middle 

High 

Inner 
city- 
urban 

Subur- 
ban/ 
small 
town 

Rural 

AIL 
many 

Some 

Few/ 
none 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Percent  of  teachers  very  likely 

19 

17 

18 

27 

24 

18 

14 

21 

19 

14 

Social  problems  faced  by  students  make  teaching  too  difficult  

Don't  feel  prepared  to  teach  students  with  different  ethnic  and 
cultural  backgrounds    

Reaso 

is  for  leav 

ng  or  thin 

ting  abOL 

t  leaving  t 

he  teach  ir 

g  profess 

»ion  (perc 

ent  of  te 

achers) 

40 

29 
29 
25 

5 
5 

32 
30 
26 
23 

3 
4 

41 

22 
35 
18 

6 
4 

51 

32 
27 
33 

6 
6 

40 

27 
35 
35 

8 
8 

38 
28 
27 
21 

4 

3 

46 
39 
27 
22 

5 

7 

50 
31 
39 
32 

5 
6 

36 
26 
27 
22 

6 
6 

23 
38 
10 
13 

3 
<7> 

1  Includes  teachers  with  not  more  than  2  years  of  experience.  SOURCE:  Metropolitan  L.fe/Louis  Harris  Associates.  Inc.  The  Amencan  Teacher. 

"Less  than  0  5%.  1992  copyrighted  (This  table  was  prepared  May  199?  \ 
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Table  77.— Estimated  average  annual  salary  of  teachers  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools: 

1959-60  to  1993-94 


School  year 

Current  dollars 

Constant  1993-94  dollars1 

All  • 

An  teachers 

Elementary 
teachers 

Secondary 
teachers 

All  teachers 

Elementary 
teachers 

Secondary 
teachers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1959-60 

^A  QQf\ 

3>*».yyo 

$4,81 5 

$5,276 

$24,856 

$23,961 

$26,255 

D.Dl  0 

5,340 

5,775 

26,828 

25,976. 

28,092 

K  QQC 

5.805 

6,266 

28,421 

27,521 

29,706 

1965-66  ... 

0,*tOO 

d  07Q 

0,/Ol 

29/717 

28,773 

30,982 

7,423 

7,208 

7.692 

31,915 

30,991 

33,072 

1969-70 

n  cor 

8,412 

8,891 

33,389 

32,561 

34,415 

q  OAO 

9,021 

9,568 

34,1 13 

33,204 

35,217 

1971-72  .. 

y./uo 

9,424 

10,031 

34,484 

33,486 

35,643 

m  1 7  a 

1U,1  IH 

9,893 

10,507 

34,751 

33,791 

35,888 

1973-74  „ 

10,770 

10,507 

11,077 

33,775 

32,950 

34,738 

1974-75 

1  1  R41 
I  I  ,o*»  I 

1  1  11A 
1  1 ,O0** 

1 2,000 

32,864 

31,998 

33,878 

1  o  Ann 

1 2.280 

1 2,937 

33,220 

32,377 

34,109 

1976-77  .. 

1 O,O04 

1  O  QOQ 

13,776 

33,268 

32,359 

34.320 

1977-78 

14  1QA 

1 1  CM  R 
10,040 

i  a  cno 

33,145 

32,321 

34,088 

1 978-79 

15,032 

14,681 

15,450 

32,087 

31 ,337 

32,979 

1979-80 

i  o,y  /u 

1 5,569 

16,459 

30.079 

29,323 

31 ,000 

1980-81 

1  7  AAA 

17,230 

18,142 

29,782 

29,083 

30,622 

1981-82 

1Q  0~7A 

i  y  ,t  /  *t 

1  Q  OCO 

lo.oOJ 

1 9,805 

29,946 

29,292 

30,771 

1982-83  . 

tu.oyo 

on  007 

21,291 

30,830 

30,133 

31,718 

1983-84  . 

21,935 

21,487 

22,554 

31,511 

30,867 

32,400 

1984-85 

23,600 

23,200 

24,187 

32,626 

32,073 

33,437 

1985-66  .. 

25,199 

24,718 

25,846 

33,860 

33,213 

34,729 

1936-87 

26,569 

26,057 

27,244 

34,925 

34,252 

35,813 

1987-88  , 

28,034 

27,519 

28.798 

35,385 

34,735 

36,349 

1988-89  . 

29,564 

29.022 

30,218 

35,669 

35,015 

36,458 

1989-90  .. 

31,367 

30,832 

32,049 

36.120 

35.504 

36,906 

1990-91 

33,090 

32,506 

33,882 

36,129 

35,492 

36,994 

1991-92 

34,084 

33,481 

34,796 

36,059 

35,421 

36,812 

1992-93 

35.027 

34,352 

35,845 

35,934 

35,242 

36,774 

1993-94 

35,958 

35.258 

36,765 

35,958 

35.258 

36,765 

'Based  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  SOURCE:  National  Education  Association.  Estimates  of  School  Statistic*:  and 

U  S.  Department  of  Labor.  unpublished  data.  (Latest  edition  1993-94.  Copyright  '*:»  1994  by  the  National  Education 

Association.  All  rights  reserved.)  (This  table  was  prepared  May  1994.) 

NOTE  -Some  data  have  been  revised  from  previously  published  figures 
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Table  78.— Estimated  average  annual  salary  of  teachers  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 

by  state:  1969-70  to  1993-94 


"""*   

Current  dollars 

Constant  1993-94  dollars1 

Percent 
change. 
1979-80 
to 

1993-94 

constant 
dollars 

Stale 
i 

1969  70 

.... 
2 

1979-80 
3 

<  don 

1989-90 



4 

19J0-91 

-  -  —  - 
5 

iyy  i-y<: 



6 

lyy^-yj 

1 yy j-y4 

■  QgQ  TA 
1  WJ    f  U 

«  Q7Q  QA 

iy fv~ ou 

1 989—90 

1 990—91 

1991—92 

1 5J£-aJ 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

United  States 

CO 

■  >O,0Z0 

51 5,970 

$31,367 

$35,027 

'$35  956 

$33,389 

$30,079 

$36,120 

$36,129 

$36,059 

$35,934 

19.5 

Alabama 

6  818 

13.060 

24  828 

26.874 

26.971 

26.971 

28.705 

26.391 

24.598 

28.590 

29.342 

28.534 

27.651 

16.7 

Alaska 

10560 

27^210 

43.153 

43^427 

.44.661 

46.019 

246.581 

40.875 

51,248 

49.692 

47.416 

47.249 

47.211 

-9.1 

Arizona         .  . 

8.71 1 

1G.C54 

29.402 

30.773 

31 .1 76 

31 ,352 

2  31 .680 

33.718 

28,353 

33.858 

33.599 

11  QR'3 

32  164 

11  7 

Arkansas 

6.307 

12  299 

22.352 

23.611 

27.070 

27.433 

27.873 

24.413 

23.164 

25.739 

25.780 

28.639 

28!  1  ;4 

20  3 

v^aiiiuriiki 

10.315 

18  020 

37.998 

39.598 

39.922 

40.035 

2  40.289 

39.927 

33.940 

43.756 

43.235 

42.235 

41.072 

18.7 

Colorado 

7  761 

16  205 

30  758 

31  819 

33  072 

33.541 

33  826 

30.041 

30.521 

35.419 

34.742 

34.983 

34.410 

/  10.8 

Connecticut  . 

9  262 

16.229 

40.461 

43.808 

46.971 

48.343 

49.500 

35.851 

30.566 

46.593 

47.832 

49,693 

49.595/ 

61  9 

Delaware 

9  015 

16.148 

33  377 

35.246 

34.548 

36.21 7 

37.469 

34.895 

30,414 

38.435 

38.483 

36.550 

37,1 55 

23.2 

Distort  of  Columbia 

10.285 

22.190 

38.402 

39.497 

38.798 

38,702 

42.543 

39,811 

41.794 

44.222 

43.125 

41 .046 

39.705 

1.8 

Florida 

8412 

14.149 

28.803 

.  30.555 

31.070 

31.172 

32.020 

32.561 

26.649 

33.168 

33.361 

32.870 

31.979 

20  2 

Georgia  ... 

7  276 

1 3.853 

28.006 

29.172 

29  509 

30,051 

30.456 

28.163 

26.091 

32.250 

31.851 

31.219 

30,829 

16.7 

Hawan 

9.453 

19,920 

32.047 

32.541 

34.528 

36.470 

36.564 

36.590 

37.518 

36.903 

35.530 

36.529 

37,415 

-2.5 

Idaho 

6  890 

13.61 1 

23.861 

25.485 

26.334 

27.01 1 

£.(  .0U0 

26.669 

25  635 

27  477 

27  826 

27  860 

27  71 1 

8.5 

Illinois 

9  569 

17.601 

32.794 

34.605 

36.461 

38,632 

40.989 

37.039 

33!  150 

37764 

37783 

38'.574 

39^633 

236 

IndtdOci 

8.833 

15.599 

30.902 

32.757 

34.006 

35.066 

?  36.255 

34.190 

29.380 

35.585 

35,766 

35,977 

35.974 

23.4 

Iowa 

8  355 

15  203 

■  26  747 

27.977 

29  202 

30  130 

30.760 

32  349 

28.634 

30.800 

30.547 

30.894 

30.910 

7.4 

Kansas  .... 

7.612 

1 3^690 

28.744 

29  767 

30.731 

32.863 

34.178 

29,464 

25,784 

33.100 

32.501 

32.512 

33,714 

32.6 

Kentucky 

6.953 

14.520 

26.292 

29. 1 1 5 

30.870 

31.115 

3 1 .582 

26.913 

27.348 

30.276 

31 ,789 

32.659 

155 

Louisiana 

7.028 

13.760 

24.300 

26.240 

27.535 

27,617 

z  28.508 

27.204 

25.916 

27.982 

28,650 

29.131 

28332 

10.0 

Maine 

7.572 

13.071 

26.881 

28.531 

30.097 

30.250 

30,996 

29.309 

24.618 

30.955 

31.152 

31.841 

31.034 

25.9 

Maryland  

9  383 

1 7  558 

36.319 

38  382 

38.728 

38,753 

39,937 

36  319 

33.069 

41.823 

41.907 

40.972 

39.757- 

20  8 

Massachusetts  . 

8.764 

17!253 

34712 

36460 

37*845 

38.223 

2  39,370 

33.923 

32.495 

39.972 

39.809 

40.038 

39.213 

21.2 

Michigan 

9.826 

19.663 

37,072. 

39.449 

41 .490 

43,604 

42.500 

38.034 

37,034 

42.690 

43.072 

44  734 

14.8 

Minnesota 

8.658 

15.912 

32.190 

33.126 

34.451 

35.093 

36.146 

33.513 

29.969 

37.068 

36.169 

36*447 

36 '002 

20.6 

Mississippi 

5  798 

1 1 .850 

24  292 

24.366 

24,367 

24.367 

25.235 

22.443 

22.319 

27.973 

26.604 

25,779 

24.998 

13.1 

Missouri 

7  799 

13  682 

27  094 

28  286 

28  895 

29.382 

30  227 

30.188 

25.769 

31.200 

30.884 

30.569 

30,143 

17.3 

Montana 

7.606 

14i537 

25^81 

26774 

27^90 

27.617 

28.210 

29.441 

27.380 

28.882 

29.233 

29.189 

28.332 

3.0 

Nebraska 

7.375 

1 3.5 1 6 

25.522 

26.592 

27.231 

28.768 

29.564 

28.547 

25.457 

no  ion 

29.034 

IP  P.AQ 

29  51 3 

16  1 

Nevada  . 

9215 

16.295 

j0.590 

32  209 

33.857 

34.119 

33.955 

35.669 

30.691 

35.226 

35.167 

35.819 

35.003 

10.6 

New  Hampshire 

7  771 

13  017 

28.986 

31.200 

33.170 

33.931 

36,372 

30.079 

24.517 

33.379 

34.066 

35.092 

34,810 

48.4 

New  Jersey 

9  13Q 

17.161 

35  676 

38.41 1 

41.027 

42  680 

45.308 

35.340 

32.322 

41.082 

41.939 

43.404 

43786 

40  2 

New  Mexico 

7T96 

14.887 

24.756 

25,735 

26.239 

26,532" 

27.922 

30.176 

28  039 

28.508 

28.099 

27.760 

27.219 

-04 

New  York 

10  336 

19  812 

38,925 

42.080 

43.335 

44.999 

46,800 

40.008 

37,3 1 5 

44.824 

45.945 

46  1 65 

25.4 

North  Carolina 

7.494 

14.117 

27.883 

29  276 

28.791 

29.315 

29.680 

29.007 

26.589 

32.108 

31.965 

30.459 

30*074 

1V6 

North  Dakota  .  . 

6  696 

13.263 

23.016 

23.574 

24.495 

25.211 

25.508 

25.918 

24.980 

26.504 

25.739 

25.914 

25.864 

2.1 

Ohio 

8  300 

15  269 

31 .218 

32.615 

32.932 

34.500 

35  700 

32.127 

23.758 

35.949 

35.61 1 

34.840 

35.394 

24.1 

Ok'ahoma 

6  882 

13.107 

23.070 

24  457 

25  339 

25  918 

26  749 

26.638 

24.686 

26,566 

26.703 

26.807 

26.589 

84 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 

8818 

10^266 

30^840 

32.300 

34!  100 

35.880 

37,130 

34.132 

30.636 

35.514 

35.267 

36.076 

36.809 

21  2 

8.858 

16  515 

33.338 

36.057 

38.715 

41  215 

43.688 

34.287 

31 .105 

38.390 

39,369 

40.958 

42.283 

40.5 

Rhodu  Island 

8  776 

13  002 

36.057 

34  997 

36.417 

37.933 

39.261 

33.970 

33.906 

41.521 

38.211 

38.527 

38,916 

158 

South  Carolina 

6.92*' 

U.063 

27.217 

28.301 

28.068 

29.224 

30,190 

26.813 

24,603 

31.342 

30.900 

29.695 

29.981 

22.7 

Soulh  Dakoia 

6.403 

12.348 

21.300 

22.376 

23.291 

24.289 

25.199 

24,784 

23.257 

24.528 

24.431 

24.641 

24.918 

8.4 

Tennessee 

7  050 

13.972 

27.052 

28.248 

28.621 

28.960 

30.037 

27.289 

26.315 

31.152 

30.843 

■  30.280 

29.710 

14.1 

Texas  . 

7.255 

14.132 

27  496 

28.321 

29.041 

29.935 

30.519 

28.082 

26.617 

31.663 

30.922 

30.724 

30.710 

14.7 

Utah 

7.644 

M.909 

23.686 

25.578 

26.339 

27.239 

28,056 

29,588 

28.080 

27.275 

27.927 

27.865 

27.945 

-0.1 

Vermont 

7.968 

12.484 

29.012 

31.236 

33  646 

34.824 

'36.043 

30.842 

23.513 

33.409 

34.105 

35.596 

35.726 

53.3 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 

8.070 

14.060 

30.938 

32  153 

31.764 

32.306 

*  33. 128 

31.237 

26,481 

35.626 

35.106 

33.605 

33.143 

25.1 

9.225 

18.820 

30.457 

33.079 

34.823 

35.759 

35.860 

35.708 

35.446 

35.073 

36.117 

36.841 

36.685 

1.2 

7  650 

13.710 

22  842 

25.967 

27.366 

30.301 

30.549 

29.611 

25.822 

26,304 

28.352 

28,952 

31.086 

18.3 

8  963 

16  006 

31.921 

33.209 

35.227 

35.926 

36.644 

34.693 

30.146 

36.758 

36.259 

37.268 

36.857 

21.6 

Wyoming 

8.232 

16012 

28.141 

28.948 

30.425 

30.080 

30.310 

31.864 

30.158 

32.406 

31.607 

32.188 

00.859 

0.5 

'  Based  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index  prepared  by  the  8uieau  of  Labor  Statistics  U  S.  SOURCE    National  Education  Association.  Estimates  of  School  Statistics,  and 

Department  ol  Labo'  Price  index  does  noi  accouni  lor  dilferenl  rales  of  change  in  the  unpublished  data  (Latest  edition  1993-94.  Copyright  f  1994  by  the  National  Education 

cost  of  living  among  stales  Association  All  rights  reserved.)  (This  table  was  prepared  July  1994.1 

-  Estimated  by  Ihe  National  Education  Association 
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Table  79.— Minimum  and  average  teacher  salaries,  by  state:  1989-90, 1990-91,  and  1992-93 


1989-90 


1990-91 


State 

Minimum 
(beginning) 
salary 

Average 

salary 

Minimum 
(beginning) 
salary  (in 
1992-93 
dollars) 1 

Avaraga 

salary 

(in 
1992-93 
dollars} 1 

Minimum 
(beginning) 
salary 

Average 

salary 

Minimum 
(beginning) 
salary  (in 
1992-93 
dollars) 1 

Average 

salary 

(in 
1992-93 
dollars) 1 

Minimum 
(beginning) 
salary 

Average 
salary 

Minimum 

fhAfiinninnl 

(constant  dollars) 1 

salary  as  a 
percent  of 
average 
salary 

Minimum 
salary 

Average 

salary 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

g 

7 

s 

g 

10 

12 

13 

14 

United  State*  .  .. 

$20,529 

$31,319 

$23,043 

$35,154 

$21,542 

$32,$M 

$22,t27 

$34,993 

$22,505 

$35,104 

64.1 

-2.3 

-0.1 

A'abama 

20.143 

24.816 

22.610 

27.855 

22.114 

26.846 

23.535 

28.572 

221.250 

27.490 

77.3 

-6  0 

—1  3 

Alaska 

29.763 

43.125 

33.408 

48.406 

2  29.950 

43.406 

31.875 

46.196 

31.055 

46.799 

66.4 

-7!o 

-3.3 

Arizona  

2  20.750 

29.402 

23.291 

33.003 

2  21. 375 

30.773 

22.749 

32.751 

222.150 

31 .352 

70  6 

-4.9 

-5.0 

Arkansas   

16.673 

22.930 

18  715 

25.738 

3 17.458 

4  23.735 

18.580 

25.261 

2  20.250 

28.013 

72.3 

82 

8.8 

VdMIUrf  lid  .... 

*  23  400 

37.795 

26.266 

42.424 

2  24.570 

^  39.1 18 

26.149 

41  v632 

4  23.980 

39.922 

60  1 

-8.7 

-5.9 

Colorado  .  ... 

19.234 

30.758 

21.569 

34.525 

19.786 

31.819 

21.058 

33.664 

19.776 

33.541 

59.0 

—8  4 

—2  8 

Connecticut  .  . 

23.783 

<■  40.768 

26.696 

45.761 

25.312 

43.398 

26.939 

46.188 

27.622 

48.918 

56.5 

3.5 

6'9 

Delaware   

19.950 

33.377 

22.393 

37.465 

21.112 

35.246 

22.469 

37.512 

22.377 

36.217 

61  8 

-0.1 

-3.3 

District  of  Columbia  . 

22  983 

38.402 

25.798 

43.105 

23.327 

2  39.362 

24.826 

41.892 

23.305 

40.228 

57.9 

•  -9.7 

-6.7 

Florida  

20.456 

22.961 

21 .368 

30.555 

22.742 

32,519 

21 ,607 

31.172 

69.3 

-5.9 

-3,6 

Georgia  

2  20. 100 

27.966 

22.562 

31 .391 

20.471 

4  28.950 

21.787 

30.81 1 

21.010 

28.758 

73.1 

-6.9 

—8  4 

Hawaii   

23.381 

32.252 

26.244 

36.202 

23.792 

33.548 

25.321 

35.704 

25.100 

36.472 

68.8 

-4.4 

0.7 

Idaho   

15.222 

23.861 

17.086 

26.783 

15.685 

25.510 

16.693 

27,150 

2 17,164 

27,011 

63,5 

0.5 

0.9 

llhno:s  

19.667 

32.815 

22,076 

36.834 

4  21. 954 

4  34.642 

23.365 

36.869 

4  25,1 77 

38,701 

65.1 

14  0 

5.1 

Ind'snd  .. 

19  403 

31.10 1 

21,779 

34.910 

20,247 

21 ,548 

35.048 

21 .503 

35.068 

61,3 

-1.3 

0.5 

Iowa   

19.145 

26.747 

21.490 

30.023 

19.404 

27.949 

20.651 

29.7^6 

2  20,500 

30,124 

68.1 

—4  6 

0  3 

Kansas   

5  18.322 

27.172 

20.566 

30.500 

5 18.954 

528.188 

20.1 72 

30.000 

5  20,445 

30.713 

66.6 

-a6 

07 

Kentucky  

17.530 

26.292 

19.C77 

29.512 

19.311 

29.115 

20.552 

30,986 

20.638 

31.115 

66  3 

4.9 

5.4 

Louisiana   

16.544 

24.300 

18.570 

27.276 

17.486 

26.170 

18.610 

27.852 

4 1 7.686 

26.074 

67.8 

-4.8 

-4.4 

Mdino                 T. . . 

17  789 

26.881 

19,968 

30.1 73 

18,878 

28.531 

20.091 

30.365 

19,350 

30.250 

64.0 

-3  1 

0.3 

Maryland  

22.131 

36.601 

24.841 

41.083 

23.548 

4  38.312 

25.062 

40,775 

24.508 

38.753 

'  63.2 

—1  3 

-5  7 

Massachusetts  

20.950 

34.712 

23.516 

38.963 

221.800 

36.090 

23.201 

38.410 

2  23.375 

39.245 

59.6 

-o!6 

0.7 

Michigan   

2  21. 600 

36.451 

24.245 

40.915 

2  22.400 

2  37.800 

23.840 

40,230 

2  23.856 

42.256 

56.5 

-1.6 

3.3 

Minnesota           .  . 

20.434 

32.190 

22.936 

36.132 

4  2 1.029 

33.128 

22.381 

35,257 

2  22 .050 

35.093 

62.8 

-3.9 

-2.9 

MiSSiSSippt  

2  18.750 

24,365 

21 .046 

27.349 

2  18.950 

2  da  cnn 

20.168 

26,191 

1 7.960 

24.367 

73.7 

-14.7 

-10.9 

Missouri  

19.895 

27.094 

22.331 

30.412 

2  20.293 

2  27.636 

21.597 

29.412 

20,745 

29.421 

70.5 

-7  1 

—3  3 

Montana  

2 17.500 

25.081 

19.643 

28.153 

2 18.400 

26.696 

19.583 

28.412 

2  18,775 

27.617 

68.0 

-A  A 

-1.9 

Nebraska   

17.886 

25.505 

20.076 

28.628 

18.344 

26.592 

19.523 

28.301 

20.237 

28.768 

70.3 

0.8 

0.5 

Nevada  

2  22.860 

33.493 

25.660 

37.595 

624.358 

6  35.269 

25.924 

37,536 

6  23,664 

37,360 

63.3 

-7.8 

-0.6 

New  Hampshire   

19.126 

28.986 

21 .468 

32.536 

2  oft 

31 .273 

21.961 

2  22.750 

33.931 

67,0 

6.0 

4.3 

New  Jersey  .    .  .. 

23.000 

35.676 

25.817 

40.045 

24.500 

38.411 

26,075 

40.880 

27.655 

43,355 

63.8 

7  i 

8  3 

New  Mexico   .  . 

18.795 

24.811 

21.097 

27.849 

19.124 

4  25.800 

20,353 

27.458 

19,675 

26.463 

74.3 

-6.7 

-5.0 

Now  York   

7  25.000 

38.925 

28.062 

43.692 

726,375 

7  42,080 

"  28.070 

44.785 

7  26.639 

44.999 

59.2 

-5.1 

30 

North  Carolina  .. 

19.14C 

27.883 

21.484 

31.298 

19.810 

29.165 

21 .083 

31,040 

19.820 

29.108 

68.1 

-7.7 

-7.0 

nlO'in  UdKOia  .... 

1 5.882 

23.016 

1 7.827 

25.835 

16.274 

23.574 

1 7.320 

25.089 

1 7,267 

25,2 1 1 

68.5 

o  1 

-2  4 

Ohio  

17.721 

30.553 

19.891 

34.295 

18.452 

31.964 

19,638 

34.019 

4  19.082 

34.100 

56.0 

-4.1 

-0.6 

Oklahoma  . 

5  17.350 

23.484 

19.475 

26.360 

5 18.575 

524.378 

19.769 

25.945 

20.582 

26.355 

78.1 

5.7 

-00 

Oregon  

fc  19.418 

30.842 

21.796 

34  619 

e  20.357 

6  32.295 

21 .666 

34,371 

22.571 

35.883 

62  9 

36 

3.7 

Pennsylvania      .  . 

2  2 1.350 

33.338 

23.965 

37.421 

2  on  oca 

'23.250 

4  36.057 

24,744 

38.375 

226,575 

41  515 

64  0 

109 

109 

Rhode  Island 

19.635 

36.057 

22.040 

*  40.473 

20.887 

2  38.220 

22.£30 

40.677 

222.350 

40.548 

55.1 

1.4 

02 

South  Caroima 

19.032 

27.217 

21.363 

30.550 

4  19.757 

4  28. 174 

21.027 

29.985 

4  20.381 

29.151 

69.9 

-46 

-4.6 

South  Dakota       ..  . 

15.889 

21.300 

17.835 

23.909 

16.676 

22.363 

17.748 

23.800 

18.471 

24.291 

76  0 

3.6 

1.6 

Tennessee 

19.332 

27.052 

21.699 

30.365 

20.150 

28.248 

21.445 

30.064 

2  20.982 

29.313 

71.6 

-3.3 

-3.5 

Texas 

2  19.744 

27.496 

22.162 

30.863 

220.150 

228.100 

21.445 

29.906 

21.411 

30,974 

69.1 

-3.4 

04 

Utah 

*  16  040 

23.686 

18.004 

26.587 

17.234 

425.415 

18.342 

27,049 

18.229 

26,997 

67.5 

1.2 

1.5 

Vermont 

17.970 

28.849 

20.171 

32.382 

2  18.509 

229.714 

19.699 

31.624 

221,900 

35.328 

62  0 

86 

9.1 

Virginia  .          ..  . 

21.217 

30.958 

23.815 

34.749 

4  22.206 

4  32.692 

23.633 

34.793 

22.856 

32.896 

69.5 

-4.0 

-5.3 

Washington    .  . 

18.961 

30.457 

.  21.283 

34.187 

420.612 

4  32.975 

21.937 

35.095 

21.428 

35.870 

59  7 

0.7 

49 

West  Virginia 

15.778 

22.842 

17.710 

25.639 

18.728 

25.966 

19.932 

27.635 

21,278 

30.301 

70  2 

20.1 

18  2 

Wisconsin 

20.000 

31.921 

22.449 

35.830 

20.689 

33.077 

22.019 

35.203 

22.889 

36.477 

62  7 

2.0 

1  8 

Wyoming  ... 

2  18.860 

28.188 

21.170 

31.640 

19.238 

28.996 

20.475 

30.860 

4  19.966 

30.317 

65  9 

-5  7 

-4.2 

1992-93 


Percent  change. 
1989-90  to 


1  Based  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  Price  index  does  not  account  for  different  rates  of  change  in  the 
cost  of  living  among  states. 

7  Estimated  by  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  See  NOTE. 

-'Excludes  state-paid  health  insurance 

*  Preliminary  or  state  estimate. 

s  Estimated  to  exclude  fringes 

^Includes  6  percent  pension  pick  up  in  Oregon  and  9  5  percent  in  Nevada. 
'Median  salary 


8  Does  not  include  career  ladder  estimates. 

NOTE.— Data  in  this  table  reflect  results  of  surveys  conducted  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers.  Because  of  differing  survey  and  estimation  methods,  these  data  are 
not  entirely  comparable  with  figures  appearing  in  other  tables. 

SOURCE:  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  Survey  and  Analysis  of  Salary  Trends. 
1991  and  1993.  (This  table  was  prepared  July  1994  ) 
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Table  80.— Average  annual  salary  of  instructional  staff1  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 

by  state:  1939-40  to  1993-94 


State  or  other  area 


United  States 


Alabama 

Alaska   

Arizona  .... 
Arkansas  , 
California 


Colorado   

Connecticut  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia 
Florida   


Georgia 
Hawaii  .. 
Idaho  .... 
Illinois  ... 
Indiana  . 


Iowa   

Kansas  .... 
Kentucky  . 
Louisiana  . 
Maine   


Maryland   

Massachusetts 

Michigan  

Minnesota   

Mississippi  


Missouri  

Montana   

Nebraska  

Nevada   

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey   

New  Mexico   

New  York   

North  Carolina  ... 
North  Dakota  


Ohio   

Oklahoma  

Oregon   

Pennsylvania  . 
Rhode  Island  . 


South  Carolina 
South  DaKota  .. 

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah   


Vermont   

Virginia   

Washington  ... 
West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming   


Outlying  areas 
American  Samoa  . 

Guam   

Puerto  Rico   

Virgin  Islands   


Current  dollars 


Constant  1993-94  dollars2 


1939-40 

1949-50 

1959-60 

1969-70 

1979-80 

1989-90 

1992-93 

1993-94 

1969-70 

1979-80 

1989-9G 

1992-93 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

$1,441 

$3,010 

$5,174 

$9,047 

$16,715 

$32,638 

$36,431 

$37,701 

$35,019 

$31,482 

$37,584 

$37,375 

744 

2,1 1 1 

4.002 

6.954 

13,338 

26.700 

28,183 

30,015 

26.917 

25.121 

30.746 

28.913 

6,859 

10.993 

27,697 

3  43,000 

345,798 

3  46.649 

42.551 

52,166 

50.092 

46.984 

1  544 

3,556 

5.590 

8,975 

16,180 

33,592 

38.221 

3  39,794 

34,740 

30.474 

38.683 

39.211 

584 

1  801 

3,295 

6,461 

12,704 

22,693 

28.494 

29.038 

25.009 

23.927 

26.132 

29.232 

2.351 

3  6,600 

10.950 

18,626 

339,309 

3  41 .890 

344.210 

42.385 

35.081 

45.266 

42.975 

1 ,393 

2,821 

4,997 

8,105 

16,840 

31 .785 

34.617 

3  34,911 

31.372 

31,717 

36,602 

35.514 

1  861 

3,558 

6,008 

9,597 

1 6,989 

41.888 

49.939 

51,100 

37.147 

31 ,998 

48.236 

51 ,233 

1  684 

3,273 

3  5,800 

9,387 

1 6,845 

34.620 

37,691 

39,031 

36.335 

31.727 

39.866 

38,667 

2  350 

3,920 

6,280 

10,700 

23,027 

43,637 

39.933 

39.257 

41,417 

43.370 

50.250 

40.967 

l!012 

2*958 

5*080 

8,785 

14,875 

30*275 

32,474 

33,423 

34,004 

28.016 

34.863 

33.315 

770 

1,963 

*  3,904 

7.520 

14,547 

31,685 

31,713 

32,128 

29,108 

27.398 

36,487 

32.535 

5,390 

9,600 

20,436 

32.956 

37,586 

37,671 

37,159 

38.490 

37.950 

38,560 

1 ,057 

2,481 

4,216 

7.081 

14,110 

24,758 

28,168 

3  28,994 

27,409 

26.575 

28.510 

28.898 

1  700 

3,458 

5  5,81 4 

9,789 

18,271 

33,912 

39,901 

42,335 

37,891 

34.412 

39,051 

40.935 

1,433 

3,401 

5,542 

9,239 

16,256 

31,300 

36,107 

3  37.331 

35,762 

30,617 

36,043 

37,042 

1  017 

2  420 

3  4,030 

8,779 

15,776 

27,619 

31,183 

31,830 

33,981 

29,713 

31,804 

31.991 

1  014 

2  628 

3  4,450 

7,811 

14,513 

30,154 

34,269 

35,640 

30,234 

27,334 

34.724 

35,157 

0£D 

1 ,936 

3,327 

7,325 

15,350 

27,482 

32,349 

32,834 

28,353 

28.911 

31,647 

33.187 

1  nnfi 

1  ,UUD 

2  983 

4,978 

7,264 

14,020 

25,036 

29,159 

30.560 

28.117 

26,406 

28,830 

29,914 

894 

2,115 

3,694 

8,059 

13*743 

27,831 

31,826 

32,049 

31,194 

25.884 

32,049 

32,650 

1  642 

3  594 

5,557 

9,885 

18,308 

37,520 

40,034 

41,755 

38,262 

34,482 

43,206 

41,071 

2  037 

3,338 

6  5,545 

9,347 

18.900 

40,175 

45,039 

3  47,774 

36,180 

35,597 

46.263 

46,206 

1  576 

3,420 

5,654 

10,125 

20.682 

3  37,286 

3  43,821 

346,392 

39,191 

38.953 

42.936 

44,956 

1  276 

3  01 3 

5,275 

9,250 

16,654 

33.340 

36,222 

37,309 

35,804 

31.367 

38.392 

37.160 

559 

1,416 

3,314 

5.959 

12*274 

25.146 

25.223 

26.162 

23.066 

23,117 

28.957 

25,876 

1  159 

2  581 

4,536 

8,064 

14.543 

28,381 

30.598 

31,386 

31,214 

27.391 

32,682 

31,391 

1.184 

2,962 

3  4*425 

7,875 

15,080 

29,526 

28,755 

29.358 

30.482 

28.402 

34,000 

29,500 

829 

2,292 

3,876 

7,633 

14,236 

27,024 

30,508 

3  31 ,595 

29,545 

26,813 

31,119 

31,298 

1 ,557 

3,209 

5,693 

9,615 

17,290 

31,970 

35,764 

35,603 

37,217 

32.565 

36.815 

36,690 

1*258 

2,712 

4,455 

8,016 

13,508 

3  28.958 

3  36,456 

38.599 

31,028 

25,441 

33,346 

37,400 

2  093 

3,51 1 

5,871 

9,650 

18,851 

37.485 

44,862 

47.635 

37.353 

35.505 

43.166 

46,024 

1  144 

3  215 

5,382 

10.021 

15.406 

25.790 

27,381 

3  28.383 

38,789 

29,016 

29,698 

28.090 

2  604 

3,706 

6,537 

1 1 ,240 

20,400 

40.000 

45.900 

47.800 

43.507 

38.422 

46.062 

47,089 

946 

2.688 

4,178 

7,762 

14,445 

28.952 

30.515 

30.895 

30,045 

27,206 

33,339 

31.305 

745 

2.324 

3,695 

6,840 

13,684 

23,788 

26.058 

26.359 

26.476 

25,773 

27.393 

26.733 

1  587 

3.088 

5,124 

8.594 

16,100 

32.467 

35.640 

36.000 

33.265 

30,323 

37,387 

36  563 

1  014 

2  736 

4.659 

7,257 

13,500 

23.944 

26.872 

27,730 

28,090 

25.426 

27.573 

27,568 

1  333 

3  323 

5,535 

9,200 

16,996 

32,100 

37.200 

38.500 

35,611 

32.011 

36,964 

38,164 

1  640 

3.006 

5,308 

8,899 

17,060 

34.110 

42,129 

44,698 

34,446 

32,131 

39.279 

43.220 

1  AHQ 

3.294 

7  5,499 

9,030 

18,425 

36,704 

38.640 

39.992 

34,953 

34,702 

42.266 

39,641 

743 

1,891 

0,450 

7,069 

1 3,670 

28,453 

30,599 

30,730 

9*\  ~7A~7 

31 ,392 

807 

2.064 

3,725 

7,200 

13.010 

22,120 

24,289 

24,977 

27,869 

24,504 

25.472 

24.918 

862 

2.302 

3.929 

7,187 

14,193 

27,949 

30,063 

31.173 

27.819 

26.732 

32.184 

30,842 

1,079 

3,122 

4.708 

7,598 

14,729 

28.549 

30,452 

31 .046 

29.410 

27.741 

32.875 

31 .241 

1.394 

3,103 

5.096 

8.049 

17.403 

24,363 

28,222 

29.068 

31 ,156 

32.777 

28.631 

981 

2.348 

4.466 

8,225 

13,300 

3  29,982 

33,216 

3  35,503 

31 .837 

25.050 

34.526 

34,076 

899 

2,328 

4,312 

8,364 

14,655 

31 ,693 

3  33,088 

3  33.928 

32,375 

27.602 

36.496 

33.945 

1.706 

3,487 

7  5,643 

9,792 

19,735 

31,828 

37,402 

37.468 

37,902 

37.170 

36.651 

38,371 

1,170 

2,425 

3,952 

7,954 

14,395 

23,842 

31,428 

31.656 

30,788 

27,112 

27,455 

32.242 

1,379 

3,007 

8  4,870 

9,150 

16,335 

32,445 

3  36,668 

3  37,543 

35.417 

30.766 

37.362 

37.618 

1.169 

2,798 

4,937 

8,496 

16,830 

29,308 

31,017 

31,200 

32.886 

31.698 

33.749 

31 .820 

852 

5,130 

19.857 

4,107 

7,800 

30,192 

9  2,360 

3,407 

'  Includes  supervisors  principals,  classroom  teachers,  and  other  instructional  staff. 

? Based  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  U  S 
Department  of  Labor.  Price  index  does  not  account  for  different  rates  of  change  in  the 
cost  of  living  among  states. 

1  Estimated 

4  Excludes  Kindergarten  teachers 

*  Includes  administrators 

*  Includes  clerical  assistants  to  instructional  personnel 
'  Includes  attendance  personnel 


8  Excludes  vocational  schools  not  operaled  as  part  of  the  regular  public  school  system 
fl  Median  salary. 
—Data  not  available 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Sta- 
tistics of  State  School  Systems.  National  Education  Association.  Estimates  ot  School 
Statistics:  and  unpublished  dala  (Latest  edition  1993-94  Copyright  1994  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  AH  nghls  reserved  i  (This  table  was  prepared  May  1994, \ 
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Table  81.— Estimated  average  annual  salary  of  instructional  staff1  in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  average  annual  earnings  of  full-time  employees  in  all  industries:  1929-30  to  1993-94 


School  year 


1 


Current  dollars 


Average  salary  of 
instructional  staff 


Earnings  per 
full-time  employee 
working  for  wages 
or  salary3 


Constant  1993-94  dollars2 


Average  salary  of 
instructional  staff 


Earnings  per 
full-time  employee 
working  for  wages 
or  salary3 


Ratio  of  instructional 
staff  salary  to  salary 
for  all  full-time 
employees 


1929-30 
1931-32 
1933-34 
1935-36 
1937-38 

1939-40 
1941^2 
1943-44 
1945^6 
1947-48 

1949-50 
1951-52 
1953-54 
1955-56 
1957-58 

1959-60 
1961-62 
1963-64 
1965-66 
1967-68 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

1971-  72 

1972-  73 

1973-  74 

'  1974-75 

1975-  76 

1976-  77 

1977-  78 

1978-  79 

1979-  60 

1980-  81 

1981-  62 

1982-  63 

1983-  64 

1984-  65 

1985-  86 

1986-  87 

1987-  68 

1988-  69 

1989- 90 

1990-  91 

1991-  92 

1992-  93 

1993-  94 


$1 .420 
1.417 
1.227 
1.283 
1,374 

1.441 
1.507 
1.728 
1.995 
2.639 

3.010 
3.450 
3.825 
4,156 
4.702 

5,174 
5.700 
6.240 
6.935 
7.630 

9.047 
9,698 
10,213 
10,634 
11.254 

12.167 
13.124 
13,840 
14.698 
15,764 

16.715 
18.404 
20.327 
21,641 
23.005 

24.666 
26.362 
27,706 
29,219 
30,850 

32,638 
34,412 
35,550 
36.431 
37,701 


$1,386 
1,198 
1.070 
1,160 

I,  224 

1.282 
1,576 
2,030 
2.272 
2.692 

2.930 
3,322 
3,628 
3.924 
4,276 

4.632 
4.928 
5.373 
5.838 
6,444 

7.334 
7.815 
8.334 
8.858 
9.647 

10,420 

II,  218 
11.991 
12.829 
13.851 

15.095 
16,495 
17.818 
18.^83 
19.749 

20,626 
21,518 
22,432 
23.467 
24.502 

25.556 
26,677 
27.943 


$12,130 
14.371 
13.548 
13,651 
14.025 

15.077 
14.132 
14.500 
15.991 
16.561 

18.584 
19,193 
20,797 
22.605 
24.074 

25.747 
27,728 
29.583 
31.779 
32.805 

35.019 
35.696 
36.290 
36.322 
35.293 

34,349 
34.602 
34.479 
34.313 
33.649 

31.482 
31.065 
31.582 
32.239 
33,048 

34,099 
35,423 
36.420 
36.881 
37.220 

37,584 
37,573 
37,610 
37.375 
37.701 


$1 1 .840 
12.150 
11.815 
12.343 
12.494 

13.413 
14.779 
17.034 
18,211 
16.893 

18,090 
18.481 
19,726 
21.343 
21.893 

23.050 
23.972 
25.473 
26.752 
27.706 

28.388 

28  7f 

.  .256 
30,253 

29.417 
29,577 
29.873 
29,948 
29.566 

28.430 
27.842 
27.684 
28.130 
28,371 

28.514 
28,913 
29.487 
29,620 
29.561 

29.428 
29.127 

29  562 


1.02 
1.18 
1.15 
1.11 
1.12 

1.12 
0.96 
0.85 
0.88 
0.98 

1.03 
1.04 
1.05 
1.06 
1.10 

1.12 
1.16 
1.16 
1.19 
1.18 

1.23 
1.24 
1.23 
1.20 
1.17 

1.17 
1.17 
1.15 
1.15 
1.14 


1.11 
1.12 
1.14 
1.15 
1.t6 


1.20 
1.23 
1.24 
1.25 
1.26 

1.28 
1.29 
1.27 


1  Includes  supervisors,  principals,  classroom  teachers,  and  other  instructional  staff. 

2  Based  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  U  S 
Department  of  Labor 

3  Calendar-year  data  from  the  U  S  Department  of  Commerce  have  been  converted  to 
a  school-year  basis  by  averaging  the  two  appropriate  calendar  years  in  each  case 

—Data  not  available 

NOTE  —Some  data  have  been  revised  from  previously  published  figures 


SOURCE  U.S  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Sta- 
tistics ot  State  School  Systems,  and  unpublished  data:  National  Education  Association. 
Estimates  of  School  Statistics.  1993-94.  and  unpublished  data  (Copyright  V  1994  by  the 
National  Education  Association  All  rights  reserved.):  and  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Survey  of  Current  Business.  July  and  August  issues  (This  table  was  prepared  May 
1994  } 
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Table  83.— Staff  employed  in  public  school  systems,  by  type  of  assignment  and  state:  Fall  1992 

(In  full-time  equivalents) 


School  district  staff 

Schoo 

staff 

... 

—  -  •-- 



State  0'  other  area 

Total 

Officials 

and 
adminis- 
trators 

Adminis- 
trative 
support 
stall 

instruction 
coordina- 
tors 

Principals 

and 
assistant 
principals 

School 

and 
library 
support 

staff 

Teachers 

Instruc- 
tional 
aides 

Guidance 
coun- 
selors 

Librarians 

Student 
support 
staff 

Other 
support 
services 
staff 

—    .  _  .  _              ^  . 
l 

 — 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

"0 

11 

12 

- 

13 

United  States  * 

4,615,214 

44,151 

125.391 

29,072 

122.128 

194,013 

2,457.737 

427,220 

81,048 

50,136 

94,091 

990,227 

Alabama 

78.488 

260 

1.073 

383 

2.035 

2.313 

41.567 

3.636 

1.505 

1.154 

469 

24.093 

Alaska 

14.792 

820 

609 

422 

916 

7.282 

1.775 

228 

158 



2.582 

Arizona 

71.591 

404 

684 

199 

1.564 

5.639 

36.076 

8.741 

915 

783 

6.652 

9.934 

Arkansas 

48.841 

555 

568 

195 

1.416 

1.686 

25.978 

3.436 

•  1.190 

948. 

390 

12.479 

CaMorma 

424.782 

2.121 

20.344 

4.131 

10.059 

24.066 

215.738 

55.098 

4.992 

955 

9.161 

78.117 

Colorado 

62.785 

824 

2.186 

613 

1.857 

4.170 

33.419 

4.662 

1.063 

732 

1.411 

1 1 .848 

Connecticut 

.  61.114 

1.297 

1.742 

1.444 

3.474 

34.193 

6.592 

1.093 

623 

1.758 

8.898 

Delaware 

1 1 .390 

89 

369 

61 

386 

465 

6.252 

828 

189 

118 

448 

2.185 

District  o<  Columbia 

10.567 

425 

302 

141 

365 

600 

6.064 

344 

260 

170 

76 

1.820 

Florida 

217.356 

1.599 

7.478 

834 

5.795 

13.437 

107.590 

20.858 

4.464 

2.529 

3.213 

49.559 

Georgia 

136.933 

648 

4.723 

— 

4.991 

5.101 

66,942 

17.871 

1.941 

1.923 



32.793 

Hawaii 

17.731 

71 

444 

372 

499 

414 

10.083 

1,165 

540 

300 

567 

3.276 

Idaho 

19.571 

1 14 

43 1 

197 

592 

731 

11.827 

1.578 

374 

170 

355 

3.202 

Illinois 

199.380 

1.660 

1.446 

4.383 

1.818 

111.461 

16.289 

2.852 

2.030 

- 

57.441 

Indiana 

1 1 1.919 

684 

436 

1.268 

2,777 

7,615 

54,552 

13.265 

1.564 

1.005 

1,449 

27.104 

lowa 

60  209 

780 

866 

368 

1.742 

4.327 

31.405 

4.548 

1.284 

663 

2.055 

12.171 

Kansas 

54.185 

476 

2.168 

140 

1.596 

2.200 

29.753 

3.716 

1.017 

962 

1.701 

10.456 

Kentucky  .        .  * 

79.191 

1.013 

2.1 59 

434 

1.787 

2.978 

37.868 

8.381 

1,205 

1.155 

2.118 

20.093 

Louisiana  ? 

69.735 

1.477 

1.804 

2.344 

2.845 

47.024 

8.989 

928 

1.198 

2.010 

1.116 

Maine      .  ... 

28.937 

460 

— 

120 

853 

322 

15.375 

3.548 

604 

253 

972 

6.430 

Maryland 

80.861 

305 

1.213 

556 

2.533 

3.704 

44.495 

6.354 

1.695 

1.086 

1,396 

17.524 

Massachusetts 

101  278 

963 

5.385 

940 

2.085 

2,757 

57,225 

9.814 

1.872 

574 

1.604 

18.059 

Michigan  . 

173.863 

t  879 

2  538 

1  690 

5.094 

6.104 

82.301 

13.461 

2.998 

1.557 

7.073 

49.168 

Minnesota 

79.215 

1.281 

2.360 

405 

1.620 

4.241 

45.050 

7.798 

894 

989 

3.132 

11.445 

Mississippi 

57.876 

615 

1.268 

314 

1.373 

2.144 

27,829 

8.416 

793 

626 

1.128 

13.370 

MiSSOun 

104  148 

842 

— 

1.138 

2.354 

— 

52.984 

5.696 

2.200 

1.226 

1.258 

36.450 

Montana 

13.737 

247 

124 

494 

— 

10.135 

3  1 ,429 

394 

336 

578 



Nebraska 

35.390 

570 

1 .738 

299 

925 

19.323 

3.172 

678 

547 

902 

7,236 

Nevada 

20.386 

198 

533 

116 

590 

— 

11.953 

1.325 

421 

220 

504 

4.526 

New  Hampshire 

21  128 

321 

457 

_ 

603 

1,242 

1 1 .654 

2.545 

584 

253 

3.469 

New  Jersey 

151.460 

1.659 

5.853 

1.279 

4.566 

8.110 

83.057 

10.423 

3.073 

1.810 

8.306 

23.324 

New  Mexico 

34.803 

385 

829 

422 

812 

2.149 

17.912 

3.328 

608 

253 

830 

7.275 

New  York  . 

343.900 

2  825 

24  067 

1  905 

6.797 

8.654 

176.375 

23.356 

5.598 

2.986 

8.289 

83.048 

North  Carolma 

128.428 

1.322 

744 

3.848 

- 

66.630 

20.127 

2.526 

2.135 

2.433 

28.663 

North  Dakota 

13.797 

275 

•341 

67 

387 

464 

7.794 

1,227 

223 

177 

319 

2.523 

Ohio 

200.793 

5.561 

9.222 

312 

4.864 

13.224 

106.233 

9.241 

3.757 

1.807 

1.317 

45.255 

Oklahoma 

71.621 

630 

1.208 

428 

1.799 

4.260 

38.433 

6.022 

1.251 

840 

363 

16.387 

Oregon 

51.681 

751 

1.430 

485 

1.595 

3.902 

26.634 

4.847 

1.312 

740 

1.515 

8.470 

Pennsylvania 

191.370 

1.274 

4.546 

1  824 

4.034 

9.979 

100.912 

12.534 

3.557 

2.201 

9.686 

40.623 

Rhode  Island 

15  833 

158 

420 

76 

374 

750 

10.069 

1.316 

307 

93 

367 

1.903 

South  Carolina 

67.106 

274 

2.280 

563 

2.166 

3.721 

37.295 

6.727 

1,427 

1.062 

564 

11.022 

South  Dakota 

15.548 

310 

686 

15 

506 

262 

8.767 

1.605 

328 

194 

304 

2.571 

Tennessee 

84.088 

839 

4.132 

4.168 

43.566 

7.807 

1 .105 

1 .280 

21.191 

Texas 

340.336 

1 .736 

2*. 371 

1.763 

10.346 

10.217 

225.207 

36.734 

7.404 

4.108 

1 .510 

38.940 

Utah 

34  838 

130 

521 

219 

850 

1 .933 

19.191 

4.097 

421 

223 

592 

6.661 

Vermont 

14  144 

459 

160 

221 

489 

730 

7.031 

2.052 

306 

192 

393 

2.111 

Virginia  * 

85.203 

194 

1.578 

3.245 

64.769 

3 10.701 

2.975 

1.741 

Washington 

81.398 

1.039 

2.504 

2.394 

4.445 

44.295 

7.5'52 

1.572 

1,233 

16.364 

West  Virginia 

38.487 

258 

1  835 

347 

1.143 

429 

20.961 

2.872 

561 

365 

826 

8.890 

Wisconsin 

92.139 

758 

1.713 

335 

2.867 

4.257 

53.387 

8.105 

1.744 

1.322 

3.897 

13.754 

Wyoming 

11  502 

116 

190 

336 

505 

5.821 

1.217 

256 

131 

2  930 

Outlying  areas 

American  Samoa 

1.350 

18 

47 

42 

56 

87 

725 

40 

41 

6 

22 

266 

Guam 

3  506 

16 

.08 

23 

68 

170 

1.628 

t04 

68 

34 

59 

1.228 

Northern  Marina?. 

1.096 

11 

27 

1 1 

29 

52 

425 

219 

17 

5 

170 

130 

Puerto  RiCO 

67.643 

344 

32 

1.351 

1.213 

3.982 

38.381 

897 

867 

2.141 

18  435 

Virgin  Islands 

3  353 

36 

375 

83 

88 

1.595 

353 

75 

44 

325 

379 

'  U  S  totals  include  imputations  lor  Louisiana.  Montana,  and  Virginia,  which  are  not  —Data  not  available  or  not  applicable 
^fleeted  «n  state  tota's 

♦'Support  staf*  underreported  SOURCE  US  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

1  Data  asfm^d  by  the  Nni.onAl  Center  (or  Education  xnt.st.C5  Common  Core  of  Data  survey,  and  unpublished  estimates  (This  table  was  prepared 

7  April  1994  ) 
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Table  84.— Staff  employed  In  public  school  systems,  by  type  of  assignment  and  state:  Fall  1991 

[in  full-time  equivalents] 


State  or  other  area 


Total 


School  district  staff 


Officials 

and 
adminis- 
trators 1 


Adminis- 
trative 

support 
staff 


School  staff 


Principals 

and 
assistant 
principals 


School 
and  library 
support 
staff 


Teachers 


Instruc- 
tional 
aides 


Guidance 
counselors 


Librarians 


10 


Other 
support 
services 

staff 


11 


United  States2 


Alabama  .. 

Alaska   

Arizona  ... 

Arkansas 

California 


Colorado  

Connecticut   

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia 
Florida  


Georgia 
Hawaii  .. 
Idaho  .... 
Illinois  ... 
Indiana  . 


Iowa   

Kansas   

Kentucky  ... 
Louisiana  3 
Maine   


Maryland   

Massachusetts  .. 

Michigan  

Minnesota   

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana3  ..-  

Nebraska  

Nevada3   

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey   

New  Mexico   

New  York   

North  Carolina  ... 
North  Dakota  


Ohio   

Oklahoma  

Oregon   

Pennsylvania  ... 
Rhode  Island  ... 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  .. 

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah   


Vermont   

Virginia4   

Washington  ... 
West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming   


Outlying  areas 

American  Samoa   

Guam   

Northern  Marianas  ... 

Puerto  Rico  

Virgin  Islands   


4,559,359 


76,084 


144,804 


129,304 


210,899 


2,432,243 


410,538 


-81,937 


49,917 


1,023,633 


81,950 
13.992 
65,505 
51.652 
429.387 

62.592 
60.500 
10.987 
11.143 
219.733 

132.921 
15.559 
18.621 
196.930 
108.746 

60;305 
51 .637 
77.165 
66.339 
27.082 

79.925 
98.974 
178.111 
78.273 
59.200 

100.735 
13.078 
34.676 
13.145 
20.480 

148.491 
34.509 
338.335 
126.332 
13.594 

194.727 
69.725 
50.479 

190.607 
15.452 

66.597 
14.753 
84.518 
337.473 
33.297 

13.923 
130.621 
78.039 
38.550 
88.249 
13.134 


1.579 
1.236 
99C 
582 
5.800 

820 
1.102 
143 
421 
3.024 

632 
102 
291 
1.684 
1.735 

696 
475 
1,571 
1.503 
803 

332 
2.049 
1.395 
1.591 

956 

826 
337 
663 
270 
356 

1.347 
882 
3.853 
2.039 
341 

5.534 
635 
981 
13.213 
275 

826 
304 
907 
',.436 
368 

459 
1.989 
1.050 
461 
958 
262 


493 
1.402 
578 
23.201 

2.221 
291 
344 
314 

8.975 

4.834 
440 

322 

508 

850 
2.284 
4.939 
1.833 


2.075 
5.462 
3.013 
3.294 
1.525 


1.711 
471 

13.299 
888 
23.854 

349 

7,287 
1.059 
1.819 
9.241 
389 

2.479 
638 

3.775 
488 

160 
766 
2.414 
1.669 
2.192 
113 


1.277 

18 

2,965 

15 

906 

43 

112 

67.948 

1.813 

3.290 

113 

156 

2,444 
408 
1,445 
1,961 
12.500 

2,508 
1.472 
380 
387 
6.063 

4.921 
431 
582 
4,383 
2.649 

1,749 
1.575 
1.767 
2,310 
871 

2,441 
2.072 
5.051 
1,603 
1,379 

2.309 
484 

1.099 
507 
597 

6.769 
1.172 
6.815 
3.775 
376 

4.792 
1.908 
1.449 
4,046 
378 

2.134 
511 

4,168 
12.089 
837 

489 
3.283 
2.335 
1.145 
2.154 

331 


3,944 
969 
4,373 
1.736 
23,903 

4,175 
4,763 
454 
829 
13,201 

4,908 
738 
627 
1.791 
7,192 

4,734 
2,164 
2,853 
2.932 
326 

3.632 
2,573 
9.831 
3.309 
2.203 


1.217 

23.500 
1.668 
8.221 

472 

15,223 
4,106 
2,639 
5.343 
698 

3.649 
368 
4.098 
12.366 
1.788 

730 
5,672 
4.153 

596 
4.649 

725 


40,480 
7,118 
33.978 
25,785 
224,000 

33,093 
34,383 
6.095 
6.346 
109.939 

63.816 
9,451 
11.626 
110.153 
54,509 

31.395 
29,324 
37,571 
46,170 
15.416 

43,616 
55.963 
8?  967 
44,903 
28,111 

■  52,643 
9,883 
19.069 
1 1 ,409 
11,464 

80.515 
17.498 
171.914 
65,326 
7,733 

103.372 
37,650 
26,745 

100.475 
9.709 

37,115 
8.868 
43.062 
219.192 
18.305 

7,031 
64.537 
42.931 
20.997 
52.028 

6.564 


54 
65 
37 
1.217 
81 


86 
141 
30 
3.958 
94 


671 
1.499 

430 
37.291 
1.581 


3,543 
1.626 
5.489 
4,511 
55.290 

4,441 
.  5,547 
732 
424 
21,384 

17,534 
1,049 

I,  402 
15,607 
1 1 ,894 

4,536 
3,150 
7,652 
8,433 
3,386 

6.231 
9.009 
12.969 
7,606 
9.788 

5,226 
1,373 
3.065 

2,253 

10.000 
4,080 
24,110 
19.407 
1.135 

9.229 
5,746 
4,746 

II.  316 
1,217 

6,597 
1,205 
7,963 
33,976 
3.819 

2.052 
10.283 
6.797 
2,748 
7,741 
1.221 


12 
101 
106 

10 
330 


1.530 
232 
874 
1.185 
5.800 

1.053 
1,594 
179 
285 
4,592 

1,723 
503 
354 
2,849 
1.473 

1,254 
1,226 
1.169 
897 
630 

1.641 
1,838 
3,025 
896 
778 

2,191 
360 
644 
395 
554 

3.001 
614 
5.490 
2.493 
199 

3.219 
1.203 
1,160 
3,549 
294 

1.425 
285 
1.034 
8,648 
405 

306 
3.044 
1.506 

544 
1.527 

267 


25 
68 
24 
808 
79 


1.206 
156 
671 
949 

1,200 

743 
665 
113 
179 
2.566 

1.935 
264 
172 

2,055 
982 

671 
938 
1,141 
1,192 
253 

1,070 
560 

1.573 
989 
652 

1,263 
335 
539 
217 
253 

1,700 
238 
3.186 
2.134 
177 

1.678 
806 
746 

2.205 
102 

1.082 
191 
1,284 
3,984 
249 

192 
1,740 
1,209 
4  377 
993 
142 


6 
31 
10 
818 
40 


27,224 
1,754 
16.283 
14.365 
77.693 

13.538 
10,663 
2.547 
1.958 
49.989 

32.618 
2.581 
3,245 
58.408 
27,804 

14,420 
10,501 
18,502 

I,  069 
5.397 

18.887 
19,448 
58,287 
14,082 
13,808 

36.277 
306 
7.886 
347 
3.315 

8.360 
7,469 
90.892 
31.158 
2,812 

44,393 
16,612 
10.194 
41,219 
2.390 

II,  290 
2,383 

22,002 
38.007 
7,038 

2.504 
39,307 
15.644 
10,013 
16,007 

3.509 


405 
1.045 
114 
22.033 
816 


ERLC 


'  includes  instruction  coordinators 

■U  S  totals  include  imputations  for  Louisiana  Montana,  and  Nevada,  which  are  not 
rettectod  in  state  totals 
y  Support  statt  underreported  * 
4  Data  estimated  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
-D<?ta  not  availab-o  or  not  nnDi'Cablp 


NOTE —Some  data  revised  from  previously  published  figures 

SOURCE:  U.S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
Common  Core  of  Data  survey,  and  unpublished  estimates  (This  table  was  prepared 
April  1994) 
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Table  85.— Staff  and  teachers  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  by  state: 

Fall  1987  to  fall  1992 


Teachers  as  a  percent  of  staff 

Fall  1990  ■ 

Fall  1991* 

Fall  1992 

Si  ale  or  other  area 

Teachers 

Teachers 

Teachers 

Fall  1987 

Fait  1988 

Fall  1989 

Staff 

Teachers 

as  a 
percent  of 

Statt 

Teachers 

as  a 
pei cent  ot 

Staff 

Teachers 

as  a 
percent  ot 

staff 

staff 

staif 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

to 

1 1 

12 

13 

United  States 

2  52.9 

2  53.8 

2  53.2 

3  4,494,076 

2,398,169 

2  53.4 

2  4,559,359 

2,432,243 

2  53.3 

2  4.61 5,21 4 

2.457,737 

7  53.3 

Alabama 

53.4 

53  2 

50  0 

74.462 

36.266 

48  7 

81  950 

40.480 

49  4 

78  488 

41  567 

53  0 

Alaska 

'83  9 

46.5 

48  3 

13.327 

6.710 

50.3 

13  992 

7.1 18 

50  9 

14.792 

7  282 

49  2 

Arizona 

52.0 

52  7 

52.7 

63  485 

32.987 

52  0 

65.505 

33.978 

51  9 

71  591 

36.076 

50  4 

Arkansas        .  . 

53  6 

54  7 

51.8 

49.746 

25.984 

52  2 

51.652 

25.785 

49  9 

46  841 

25.978 

53  2 

49.9 

50  2 

50  7 

419.776 

217.228 

51  7 

429.387 

22^  000 

52  2 

424  782 

215.738 

50  S 

Colorado 

52  6 

52.5 

52  7 

61 .444 

32.342 

52  6 

62.592 

33.093 

52  9 

62.785 

33.4 19 

53.2 

Connecticut  .  . 

4  87  2 

4  86  9 

55  5 

61.800 

34.785 

56  3 

60  500 

34  383 

56  8 

61114 

34.193 

55  9 

Delaware        .  ... 

55  2 

54  8 

54  8 

10.794 

5.961 

55  2 

10.987 

6.095 

55  5 

1 1 .390 

6.252 

54.9 

District  ot  Columbia 

56.0 

58.4 

57.0 

10.200 

5.950 

58  3 

11.143 

6.346 

57  0 

10  567 

6.064 

57  4 

51.9 

50  8 

50  5 

216.854 

108.086 

49  8 

219.733 

109.939 

50  0 

217  356 

1 07  590 

49  5 

Georgia   

52  2 

49.7 

48  8 

128.950 

63.058 

48  9 

t32.921 

63.816 

48  0 

136.933 

66.942 

48  9 

Hawaii  .  . 

42  6 

42  1 

60  2 

1 5.174 

9.083 

59.9 

15  559 

9.451 

60  7 

17.731 

10.083 

56.9 

Idaho 

63  3 

63.0 

62  4 

18.059 

11.254 

62  3 

18.621 

11  626 

62.4 

19.571 

11.827 

60  4 

Illinois  

56.4 

56  4 

56.6 

192.005 

108.775 

56  7 

196.930 

110.153 

55  9 

199  380 

1 1 1  461 

55  9 

Indiana 

51.0 

51.2 

50.9 

108.097 

54.806 

50  7 

108.746 

54.509 

50  1 

11 1  9l9 

54  552 

48  7 

lowa 

54.5 

53.9 

53  4 

58.524 

31.045 

53  0 

60.305 

31 .395 

52  1 

60  209 

3l  405 

52.2 

Kansas   

57  4 

57.6 

57  3 

5 1 .280 

29  140 

56  8 

51 .637 

29.324 

56  8 

54.185 

29.753 

54  9 

Kentucky  

50.9 

49.9 

50.1 

74.244 

36.777 

49  5 

77.165 

37.571 

48  7 

79  191 

37.868 

478 

Louisiana  

48.3 

48  9 

49.9 

91.119 

•45.401 

49  8 

'66.339 

46.170 

'69  6 

'69.735 

47.024 

*67  4 

58  2 

57  3 

57.8 

27.060 

15.513 

57  3 

27.082 

15.416 

56  9 

28.937 

15.375 

53  1 

Maryland 

54  4 

54.4 

54.4 

'78.945 

42.562 

53  9 

79.925 

43  616 

54  6 

80  861 " 

44  495 

55  0 

Massachusetts 

57  5 

56  5 

56  7 

94.403 

54.003 

57  2 

98.974 

55  963 

56  5 

101  278 

57.225 

56  5 

Michigan  

47  0 

47  1 

46  9 

172.378 

80.008 

46  4 

178.1 11 

82.967 

46  6 

1 73  863 

82.301 

47  3 

Minnesota   

56 

56.3 

56.5 

77.518 

43.574 

56  2 

78.273 

44  903 

57  4 

79  215 

45  050 

56  9 

Miccicctnii 

IVIISOlOdtp^JI  

'63  • 

363  1 

49.0 

58.116 

28  062 

48  3 

59.200 

28  11 1 

47  5 

57.876 

27  829 

48  1 

Missouri 

51  3 

51  8 

50.6 

1 03.482 

52.359 

50  6 

100  735 

52.643 

52  3 

1 04  148 

52  984 

50  9 

Moniana 

177.4 

3  77.5 

1 76.8 

3  12.580 

9.613 

'  76  4 

1 13  078 

9  883 

'  75.6 

*  13  737 

1 0  1 35 

*  7-3  8 

Nebraska       .    .  . 

55.7 

55  8 

55.4 

35.149 

18.764 

53  4 

34.676 

19.069 

55  0 

35  390 

19  323 

54  6 

Nevada         .  - . 

385  7 

3  85  8 

389  0 

1 1 1 .608 

10.373 

"89  4 

M3.145 

11.409 

'86  8 

20  386 

1 1  953 

58  6 

New  Hampshire 

55.6 

54  4 

51  4 

20.535 

10  637 

51  8 

20  480 

1 1  464 

56  0 

21  128 

1 1  654 

55  2 

New  Jersey 

55.5 

55.3 

54.3 

147.375 

79.886 

54  2 

148.49 1 

80.515 

54  2 

1 5 1 .460 

83  05. 

54  8 

New  Mexico  .    .  . 

51  7 

52.3 

50  2 

33.191 

16  703 

50.3 

34.509 

17.498 

50  7 

34.803 

17  912 

51  5 

New  York  

52  0 

55  3 

50  6 

346.656 

176.390 

50  9 

338  335 

171.914 

50  8 

343  900 

1  76.375 

51  3 

North  Carolina 

52  3 

52.0 

51  6 

125.599 

64.283 

51  2 

126  332 

65.326 

51  7 

128  428 

66.630 

51  9 

Mnrth  riakrtta 

INUIlll  LJaftUicl 

56  4 

56  1 

55  3 

13.941 

7.591 

54  5 

13  594 

7  733 

56  9 

13  79" 

7.794 

56  5 

Ohio          .  . 

54  2 

54  1 

54.0 

190.848 

103  088 

54  0 

194  727 

103  372 

53  1 

200  . 93 

106  233 

52  9 

Oklahoma 

54  1 

54  8 

54  2 

68.720 

37.221 

54  2 

69  725 

37.650 

54  0 

71  621 

38  433 

53  7 

Oregon 

52  8 

53.1 

53.1 

49.212 

26.174 

53  2 

50.479 

26  745 

53  0 

5l  681 

26  634 

51  5 

Pennsylvania 

55  7 

55  4 

55  4 

191.171 

100  275 

52  5 

190  607 

100.475 

52  7 

191  370 

100912 

52  7 

Rhode  Island 

61  3 

62  3 

61  7 

15.829 

9  522 

60  2 

15.452 

9  709 

62  8 

15  833 

tO  069 

63  6 

South  Carolina    .  . 

57  1 

58  0 

57  4 

65  991 

36.963 

56  0 

66  597 

37.115 

55  7 

67.106 

37  295 

55  6 

OUUIM  UdKUld 

57  5 

59  4 

58  0 

15.108 

8.5M 

56  3 

14.753 

8  868 

60  1 

15  548 

8  767 

56  4 

50  5 

50  5 

49  8 

87.232 

43.051 

49  4 

84.518 

43  062 

51  0 

84  088 

43  566 

51  8 

49  6 

60  1 

59.9 

332.220 

219  298 

66  0 

337.473 

219.192 

65  0 

340  336 

225  207 

66.2 

Utah 

57  1 

57  2 

56.2 

32  383 

17  884 

55  2 

33  297 

18  305 

55  0 

34.638 

19  191 

55  1 

Vermont 

54  0 

57  3 

57  3 

13.543 

7.257 

53  6 

13  923 

7  031 

50  5 

14  144 

7.031 

49  7 

Virginia 

52  4 

51  9 

51  7 

129816 

63  638 

49  0 

4  130  621 

64  537 

'49  4 

'  85  203 

64  769 

'76  0 

Washington 

56  1 

55  7 

55.5 

75.730 

41.764 

55  1 

78  039 

42  931 

55  0 

81  398 

44.295 

54  4 

West  Virginia 

54  8 

54.8 

54  9 

39.092 

21.476 

54  9 

38.550 

20  997 

54  5 

38.48? 

20  961 

54  5 

Wisconsin 

59.4 

59  0 

59  0 

84.861 

49.302 

58  1 

£3  249 

52.028 

59  0 

92.139 

53  387 

57  9 

Wyommg 

50  8 

50  4 

49  9 

t2.787 

6.784 

53  1 

13.134 

6  564 

50  0 

11  502 

5.821 

50  6 

Outlying  areas 

American  Samoa  . . 

54  4 

53  7 

53  1 

1.258 

662 

52  6 

1.277 

671 

52  5 

1  350 

725 

53  7 

Guam 

48  8 

50.5 

54  3 

2.936 

1.543 

52  6 

2  965 

1  499 

50  6 

3  506 

1  628 

46*. 

Northern  Marianas 

59  6 

51  9 

52.0 

814 

416 

51  1 

906 

430 

47  5 

1  096 

425 

38  8 

Puerto  Rico  . 

78  2 

53  5 

53  5 

61  888 

34  260 

55  4 

67  948 

37.291 

54  9 

6?  643 

38  381 

56  7 

Virgin  Islands 

48  9 

48  1 

48  0 

3  280 

1.575 

48  0 

3  290 

1  581 

48  1 

3  353 

1 .595 

4  7  6 

1  Some  data  have  boen  revised  from  previously  published  figures 

3  U  S  totals  include  impulations  for  underreporting  and  nonreportmg  states 

'  Support  slatt  und«rroported 

*  Data  estimated  by  the  National  Center  tor  Educalion  Statistics 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education  Naiionai  Cooler  tor  Education  Statistics. 
Common  Core  of  Data  survey,  and  unpublished  estimates  if  his  lable  was  prepared 
April  1994  I 
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Table  86.--Staff,  enrollment,  and  pupil-staff  ratios  In  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  by  state: 

Fall  1986  to  fail  1992 


Stat©  or  other  area 


Pupil-staff  ratio 


Fall 
1986 


United  States 

Alabama   

Alaska   

Arizona 
Arkansas 
California  


Colorado  

Connecticut 
Delaware 

District  of  Columbia  . 
Florida   


Georgia 
Hawaii  . 
Idaho  .  .. 
Illinois  .. 
Indiana 


Iowa  

Kansas  . . 
Kentucky  . 
Louisiana  . 
Maine   


Maryland   

Massachusetts 

Michigan   

Minnesota  . 
Mississippi 

Missouri  .    .  .. 

Montana   

Nebraska  

Nevada  . 
New  Hampshire 


New  Jersey  . 
New  Mexico  ... 
New  York    ...  . 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  . 


Ohio  

Oklahoma 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania  .. 
Rhode  Island  .. 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas   

Utah   


Vermont  

Virginia  .  . 

Washington   

West  Virginia  .  . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming  . 

Outlying  areas 
American  Samoa 
Guam  ...  .         ..  .. 

Northern  Marianas 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 


2  9.4 


Fall 
1987 


29.3 


103 
11.0 
9.5 
9.4 
11.4 

9.5 
*  1 1.9 

8.9 
7.2 
9.0 

98 
104 
130 
9.8 
9.3 

85 
8.8 
95 
9.0 
9.2 

9.3 
82 
9.3 
10.2 
3  12.3 

87 
M2  2 

85 
3  17.5 

89 

7.9 
9.9 
82 
9.8 
87 

9.8 
9  1 
96 


9.9 
90 

10.1 
8.6 

14.0 


90 
11 
84 
9  7 
70 


16  6 


10.3 
3  14.7 
9  7 
9.2 
11.4 

9.5 
M1  6 
8.9 
7  8 
9.0 

9  3 
9.2 
13.1 
9.7 
9.2 

8.5 
8.9 
9.3 
8.9 
8.7 

93 
8.0 
9.3 
9.7 
3  11.9 

8.3 
3  12.2 

8.4 
3  17.3 

8.9 

7.7 
9.8 
7.9 
9.5 


92 
97 
9.0 

9.3 

9.8 
89 
9.9 
86 


7 

8.6 
11 
83 


93 
90 
11 

159 


Fall 
1988 


»9.3 


9.9 
7.9 
96 
8.6 
11.4 

94 
411  3 
9.0 
8.3 
8.7 

9.2 
31 
13.0 
9.6 
9.1 

8.5 
8 

8.9 
8.9 
■  8.4 

9.2 
7.7 
9.3 
9.6 
3  11.6 

8.2 
3  12.3 

8.3 
3  17.4 

88 

7.5 
9.7 
8.2 
9.1 
86 


9.8 
8.8 


10.0 
14.0 

7.8 
8.4 
11 
83 
94 
7.4 


94 
94 
9.5 
10  6 


Fall 
1989 


2  9.1 


9.1 

8  1 
10.0 

8.8 
11.4 

9.3 
7.4 
9.0 
7.7 
8.7 

8.9 
11.5 
12  5 
9.6 
8.9 

8.4 
8.6 
8.8 
8.8 
8.1 

9.1 
7.9 
9.2 
9.7 
8.9 

8.0 
3  12.1 

8  1 
3  18.1 

8.4 

7.3 
9.2 
7.4 
8.8 
83 

94 

8.8 
9.8 
8.7 
8.9 

9.7 
9.0 
9.5 
10.0 
14.0 

7 

8.2 
11 
8.3 
94 
72 


99 
89 
8.9 
104 
64 


Staff 


Enrollment 


4,494,076 


41,216,663 


74.462 
13.327 
63.485 
49.746 
419.776 

61.444 
61.800 
10.794 
10.200 
216.854 

128.950 
15,174 
18.059 
192.005 
108.097 

58.524 
51.280 
74.244 
91.119 
27.060 

78.945 
94.403 
172.378 
77.518 
58.116 

103.482 
3  12.580 

35.149 
3  1 1 .608 

20.535 

147.375 
33.191 
346.656 
125.599 
13.941 

190.848 
68.720 
49.212 

191.171 
15.829 

65.991 
15.108 
87.232 
332.220 
32.383 

13.543 
129.816 
75.730 
39.092 
84.861 
12.787 


Pupil- 
Staff 
ratio 


2  9.2 


1.258 
2.936 
814 
61.888 
3.280 


721.806 
113.903 
639.853 
436.286 
4.950.474 

574.213 
469.123 
99.658 
80.694 
1.861.592 

1.151.687 
171.708 
220.840 

1.821.407 
954.525 

483.652 
437.034 
636.401 
784.757 
215.149 

715.176 
834.314 
1.584.431 
756.374 
502.417 

816.558 
152.974 
274.081 
201.316 
172.785 

1.089.646 
301.881 
2.598.337 
1.086.871 
117.825 

1.771.089 
579.087 
472.394 

1.667.834 
138.813 

622.112 
129.164 
824.595 
3.382.887 
446.652 

95.762 
998.601 
839.709 
322.389 
797.621 

98.226 


12.463 
26.391 
6.449 
644.734 
21.750 


Fall  1991  ' 


Staff 


2  4,559,359 


9.7 

8.5 
10.1 

8.8 
11  8 

9.3 
7.6 
92 
7.9 
8.6 

89 
11.3 
12.2 
9.5 
8.8 

8.3 
85 
8.6 
8.6 
8.0 

9.1 
88 

9.2 
9.8 
8.6 

79 
3  12.2 

7.8 
3  173 

8.4 

7.4 
9  1 

7.5 
■  8.7 
8.5 

9.3 
8.4 
9.6 
8.7 
8.8 

9.4 
8.5 
9.5 
10.2 
138 

7.1 
7.7 
11.1 
8.2 
94 
7  7 


99 
9.0 
79 
10.4 
66 


Enrollment 


10 


42,036,030 


81.950 
13.992 
65.505 
51.652 
429.387 

62.592 
60.500 
10.98" 
11.143 
219.733 

132.921 
15.559 
18.621 
196.930 
108.746 

60.305 
51.637 
77.165 
3  66.339 
27.082 

79.925 
98.974 
178.111 
78.273 
59.200 

100.735 
3  13.078 

34.676 
3  13.145 

20.480 

148.491 
34.509 
338.335 
126.332 
13.594 

194.727 
69.725 
50.479 

190.607 
15.452 

66.597 
14,753 
84.518 
337.473 
33.297 

13.923 
5 130.621 
78.039 
38.550 
88.249 
13.134 


Pupil 
Staff 
ratio 


29.2 


1.277 
2.965 
906 
67.948 
3.290 


722.004 
118.680 
656.980 
438.518 
5.107.145 

593.030 
481.050 
102.196 
80.618 
1.932.131 

1.177.569 
174.747 
225.680 

1.848.166 
956,988 

491.363 
445.390 
646.024 
794.128 
216.400 

736.238 
846.155 
1.593.561 
773.571 
504.127 

842.965 
155.779 
279.552 
211.810 
177.138 

1.109.796 
308.667 
2.643.993 
1.097.598 
118.376 

1.783.767 
588.263 
498.614 

1.692.797 
142.144 

627.470 
131.576 
833.651 
3.464.371 
456.430 

97.137 
1.016.204 
869.327 
320.249 
814  671 
102.074 


13.365 
28.334 
7.096 
642.392 
22.346 


Fall  1992 


Staff 


2  4,615,214 


8.8 

85 
10.0 

85 
11.9 

9.5 
8.0 
9.3 
7.2 
8.8 

8.9 
1 1.2 
12.1 
9.4 
8.8 

8.1 
8<6 
8.4 
3  12.0 
8.0 

92 
8.5 
8.9 
99 
8.5 

8.3 
3  11.9 

8.1 
316.1 

8.6 

75 
8.9 
7.8 
8.7 
87 

9.2 
8.4 
9.9 
8.9 
92 

9.4 
8.9 
9.9 
10.3 
13  7 

70 
5  7.8 
1 1.1 
83 
9.2 
78 


Enrollment 


13 


42,734,746 


78.488 
14.792 
71.591 
48.841 
424.782 

62.785 
61.114 
1 1 .390 
10.567 
217.356 

136.933 
17.731 
19.571 
199.380 
111.919 

60.209 
54.185 
79.191 
3  69.735 
28.937 

80.861 
101.278 
173.863 
79.215 
57.876 

104.148 
3 13.737 
35.390 
20.386 
21.123 

151.460 
34.803 
343.900 
128.428 
13.797 

200.793 
71.621 
51.681 

191.370 
15.833 

67.106 
15.548 
84.088 
340.336 
34.838 

14.144 
3  85.203 
81.398 
38.487 
92.139 
1 1 .502 


10.5 
96 
78 
9.5 
68 


1.350 
3.506 
1.096 
67.643 
3.353 


723.410 
122.487 
673.477 
441.490 
5.195.777 

612.635 
488.476 
104.321 
80.937 
1.981.407 

1.207.186 
177.448 
231.668 

1,873.567 
960.630 

494.839 
451.536 
655.041 
797.985 
216.453 

751.850 
859.948 
1.603.610 
793.724 
506.668 

859.357 
160.011 
282.476 
.  222.974 
181.247 

1.130.560 
315.668 
2.689.686 
1.114.083 
118.734 

1.796.418 
597.096 
510.122 

1.717.613 
143.798 

633.419 
134.573 
845.618 
3.535.871 
463.870 

98.558 
1.031.925 
896.475 
318.296 
829.415 
100.313 


13.994 
30.057 


637.034 
22.887 


Pupil- 
staff 
ratio 


1  Some  data  have  been  revised  from  previously  published  figures 

■'U  S  totals  include  imputations  for  underreporting  and  nonreporting  states 

4  Support  staff  undorreported 

*  Support  staff  not  reported 

*  Estimated  by  ihe  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 


—Data  not  available 

SOURCE  US  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
Common  Core  of  Data  survey,  and  unpublished  estimates  (This  table  was  prepared 
April  1994) 
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Table  87.— Principals  in  public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  by  selected  characteristics: 

1990-91 


Selected  characteristics 

Total 1 

Percent  of  principals, 
by  highest  degree  earned2 

Average  years  of 
experience 

Average  annual  salary  of 
principals,  by  length  of  work 
year 

Bach- 
elor's 

Master's 

Edu- 
cation 
specialist 

Doctor's 
and  first- 
profes- 
sional 

As  a 
principal 

Other 
{nonteaching) 
school  position 

Outside 
school 
position 

10 
months 
or  (ess 

11 

months 

12 
months 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Public  schools 


Total  

78,889 

1,8 

60.5 

28.2 

9.5 

9.3 

3.8 

0.8 

$45,126 

$48,377 

$52,761 

Men  

55.256 

1.5 

62.5 

27.5 

8.5 

10.9 

3.8 

0.8 

45,052 

48,318 

52,990 

23,634 

2.5 

55.8 

29.8 

11.8 

5e 

3.8 

0.8 

45,252 

48,508 

52.099 

Race/ethnicity 

White,  non-Hispanic  . 

67,794 

1.7 

60.5 

28.6 

9.1 

9.6 

3.7 

0.8 

44,645 

48,184 

52,674 

Black,  non-Hispanic  .. 

6,770 

0.9 

57.8 

27.4 

13.9 

8.3 

4.7 

0.9 

48,589 

49,501 

53.338 

3,097 

4.1 

D7.D 

21 .6 

6.4 

7.4 

4.6 

0.9 

49.176 

49,220 

54,981 

Asian  or  Pacific 

Islander   

529 

7.1 

64  8 

20.6 

7.5 

6.7 

4.5 

1.0 

50,857 

58,652 

(3) 

American  Indian  or 

Alaskan  Native 

700 

6.0 

52.8 

28.0 

13.2 

7.7 

5.6 

0.8 

38,374 

(3) 

46,176 

Age 

Under  40   

7.969 

4.4 

D/.O 

24.3 

3.7 

3.3 

2.1 

0.4 

39,231 

41 ,647 

45.092 

'40  to  44   

19.412 

18 

57.1 

32.8 

8.3 

5.7 

3.0 

0.7 

43,317 

46,038 

50,466 

45  to  49   

18.934 

1.2 

'58.4 

30.2 

10.3 

7.9 

4.0 

0.8 

46.300 

48.767 

53,316 

50  to  54   

15.533 

1.6 

60.8 

27.6 

10.0 

11.6 

4.4 

1.0 

46.416 

51,191 

55.163 

55  or  over   

17.042 

1.5 

63.3 

23.1 

12.1 

15.9 

4.7 

1.0 

47,928 

51,862 

55.49G 

Private  schools 

Total  

23,881 

26.9 

47.4 

11.5 

6.8 

8.7 

2.8 

2.4 

$20,591 

$29,738 

$30,410 

Men  

11,640 

28.0 

42.9 

9.2 

9.9 

9.0 

3.4 

3.5 

22,118 

,  38,203 

33,893 

Women   

12.241 

25.9 

51.7 

13.7 

3.9 

8.4 

2.2 

1.5 

■19,537 

26.083 

26.676 

Race/ethnicity 

White,  non- Hispanic  . 

22,366 

26.6 

47.9 

11.7 

6.6 

8.7 

2.8 

2.5 

20,481 

29,496 

30,429 

Black,  non-Hispanic  .. 

643 

24.0 

44.1 

4.7 

13.2 

6.9 

3.6 

2.2 

(3) 

<3) 

29,559 

Hispanic   

607 

44.9 

36.0 

12.8 

3.5 

7.0 

3.2 

1.4 

(3) 

(3) 

29.479 

Age 

Under  40  

5.328 

41.6 

33.3 

6.5 

4.4 

3.9 

1.6 

1.7 

18.319 

33.200 

27.510 

40  to  44   

4.852 

27.3 

51.6 

10.8 

6.3 

6.1 

2.2 

2.1 

22,183 

31.579 

29,919 

45  to  49   

4,662 

23.5 

50.6 

11.6 

7.3 

8.2 

2.9 

1.9 

22.220 

29,150 

33.512 

50  to  54   

3.405 

25.3 

49.5 

14.3 

6.2 

10.2 

3.1 

3.6 

21.810 

30,453 

31.351 

55  or  over   

5,633 

16.5 

53.3 

15.2 

9.4 

14.8 

4.1 

3.2 

19.660 

27,245 

30,887 

'Total  differs  from  data  appearing  in  other  tables  because  of  varying  survey  process-  NOTE.— Details  may  not  add  to  100  percent  because  of  rounding  and  survey  item 

mg  procedures  and  time  penod  coverages.  nonresponse. 

2  Percentages  for  those  with  less  than  a  bachelor's  degree  are  not  shown. 

3  Too  few  cases  for  reliable  estimates  SOURCE-  US.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

"Schools  and  Staffing  Survey.  1990-91 .""  (This  table  was  prepared  July  1993.) 
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Table  88.— Public  elementary  and  secondary  students,  schools,  pupil-teacher  ratios,  and  finances,  by 

type  of  locale:  1992 


Characteristic 


Enrollment,  in  thousands 

Schools   

Average  school  size9   

Pupil-teacher  ratio 10  


Enrollment  (percent  distribution)  . 
Schools  (percent  distribution)   


Total  revenue  

Federal   

Impact  aid   

Bilingual  education   

Indian  education   

Children  with  disabilites  

Eisenhower  science  awards  . 

Drug  Free  schools   

Chapter  2  (block  grants)  

Vocational  education   

Chapter  1   

Other  and  unclassified  


State   

State  school  lunch  programs  . 


Local  

Property  tax 1 1   

Parent  government  uontnbution  1 

Lunch  sales   

Transportation   

Other  and  unclassified  


Total  revenue  (percent  distribution)  . 

Federal   

State   

Local  


Total  expenditures   

Current  expenditures  

Instruction   

Operation  and  maintenance 

Food  service   

Other  

Other  current   

Capital  outlay   

Interest  on  debt   


Total 1 


Current  expenditures  (percent  distribution) 

Instruction   

Operation  and  maintenance  

'  Food  service   

Other  


Current  expenditure  per  student  

Instruction  expenditure  per  student 


Large 
central 
city2 


Mid -size 
central 
city3 


Urban 
fringe  of 
large  city  4 


Urban 
fringe  of 
mid-size 

city5 


Large 
town6 


Small 
town7 


Schools,  enrollment,  end  teechers,  1992-93 


Rural6 


42,721 

5,646 

7,323 

7,506 

4,965 

1,139 

9,033 

7.108 

84,623 

7,868 

12,242 

12,056 

8,177 

2.211 

19.074 

22.995 

512 

724 

610 

630 

615 

526 

486 

314 

17.7 

18.2 

18.0 

18.5 

18.2 

18.0 

17.3 

16.2 

100.0 

13.2 

17.1 

17.6 

11.6 

2.7 

21.1 

16.6 

100.0 

9.3 

14.5 

14.2 

9.7 

2.6 

22.5 

27.2 

Revenues  and  expenditures,  1991-92  (in  millions) 

$223,962 

$33,353 

$36,411 

$44,023 

$26,976 

$5,498 

$43,495 

$34,206 

15.374 

3.350 

2,804 

1,895 

1,434 

366 

3.005 

2.520 

682 

35 

102 

45 

80 

16 

184 

220 

25 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 

6 

6 

45 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

18 

20 

1,878 

371 

354 

308 

178 

45 

377 

245 

38 

8 

7 

5 

3 

1 

7 

6 

114 

17 

24 

13 

11 

3 

25 

20 

286 

JO 

o 
o 

49 

354 

79 

68 

AO 

OD 

o 
o 

69 

52 

4,1 04 

1 ,083 

bob 

o4b 

obo 

DUO 

720 

7,847 

1 ,690 

1 ,504 

i  ,uyo 

1  460 

1  183 

103,358 

15.541 

17.695 

16,448 

12.311 

2,549 

21.341 

17.473 

4,232 

924 

rod 

AttR 

*»ob 

OO  1 

mn 

853 

705 

105.230 

14,462 

15.911 

25,680 

13.232 

2,583 

19,149 

14.213 

71,600 

7,502 

10.806 

18.385 

9.837 

1,474 

13,544 

10,052 

18.734 

5.014 

2.689 

4,441 

1,640 

700 

2.512 

1.739 

3.702 

284 

593 

720 

471 

99 

846 

689 

50 

8 

9 

16 

4 

2 

8 

4 

11.145 

1.654 

1.814 

2,119 

1,280 

309 

2.240 

1.729 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

6.9 

10.0 

7.7 

4.3 

5.3 

6.7 

6.9 

7.4 

46.1 

46.6 

48.6 

37.4 

45.6 

46.4 

49.1 

51.1 

47.0 

43.4 

43.7 

58.3 

49.0 

47.0 

44.0 

41.6 

214.388 

31,966 

34.958 

42.394 

25,718 

5,276 

41,644 

32,432 

203.647 

30.814 

33.219 

40.328 

24.489 

5.004 

39.289 

30,504 

122.942 

18.710 

19.723 

24,110 

14,792 

3,042 

23.950 

18.330 

19.749 

3,068 

3,282 

4.025 

2,340 

485 

3,682 

2,868 

8.426 

1,333 

1.433 

1,240 

914 

209 

1.789 

1.508 

52.530 

7.703 

8.781 

10,953 

6,443 

1.268 

9.868 

7,799 

1.961 

292 

377 

381 

268 

65 

343 

235 

6.507 

618 

1.063 

1,192 

768 

169 

1.473 

1.225 

4,234 

534 

677 

874 

462 

103 

882 

703 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

60.4 

60.7 

59.4 

59.8 

60.4 

60.8 

61.0 

60.1 

9.7 

10.0 

9.9 

10.0 

9.6 

9.7 

9.4 

9.4 

4.1 

4.3 

4.3 

3.1 

3.7 

4.2 

4.6 

49 

25.8 

25.0 

26.4 

27.2 

26.3 

25.3 

25.1 

25.6 

4.893 

5,555 

4,654 

5,525 

5,0tw 

4.514 

4.461 

4,439 

2.947 

3.373 

2.763 

3.303 

|  3.052 

2,745 

2.719 

2.667 

1  Includes  data  for  districts  not  identified  by  locale. 

'Central  city  of  metropolitan  statistical  area  (MSA)  with  population  of  400.000  or  more 
or  a  population  density  of  6.000  or  more  persons  per  square  mtle 
'Central  city  of  an  MSA  but  not  designated  as  a  large  central  city. 
4  Place  w»itvn  the  MSA  of  a  Urge  central  city 
"Place  within  Ihe  MSA  of  a  mid  size  central  city 

"Place  not  within  an  MSA  but  with  population  of  25.000  or  more  and  defined  as  urban 
7  Place  not  within  an  MSA  with  a  population  of  at  least  2.500  but  less  than  25.000 
w  Place  with  a  population  of  less  than  2.500 
Q  Average  for  schools  reporting  enrollment 

%<  Ratio  tor  schools  reporting  both  FTE  teacher  and  fall  enrollment  data 


1 1  Property  tax  and  parent  government  contributions  are  determined  on  the  basis  of 
independence  or  dependence  of  the  local  school  system  and  are  mutually  exclusive 

NOTE  —Locale  classification  procedures  not  comparable  with  previous  years  Enroll- 
ments by  locale  were  used  to  distribute  revenue  and  expenditure  amounts  by  locate  clas- 
sification 

SOURCE  US.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
Common  Core  of  Data  survey,  and  U  S  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Con 
sus.  Survey  of  Local  Government  Finances,  unpublished  data  (This  table  was  prepared 
June  1994  ) 
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Table  89.— Public  school  districts  and  public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools: 

1929-30  to  1992-93 


School  year 


1 


1929-30 
1937-38 
1939-40 
1945^46 
1947-48 

1949-50 
1951-52 
1953-54 
1955-56 
1957-58 

1959-60 
1961-62 
1963-64 
1965-66 
1967-68 

1970-71 
1973-74 

1975-  76 

1976-  77 
1978-79 

1980-81 

1982-  83 

1983-  84 

1984-  85 

1985-  86 

1986-  87 

1987-  88 

1988-  89 

1989-  90 

1990-  91 

1991-  92 

1992-  93 


Public 
school 
districts 1 


119,001 
117.108 
101,382 
94,926 

83,718 
71,094 
63,057 
54,859 
47.594 

40,520 
35.676 
31.705 
26,983 
22.010 

17,995 
16.730 
16.376 
16.271 
16.014 

15.912 
15.824 
15.747 


715.713 
7 15,577 
7 15,376 
7 15,367 
7 15,358 

715.173 
7 15,025 


Public  schools2 


Total,  all 
schools4 


Total, 
regular 
schools5 


Elementary  schools 


Total 


88.597 


85,982 
84.740 
84,178 
84,007 


83,455 
83,248 
83,165 
83,425 
84,538 

84,578 
84,501 


94.197 

89,372 
88,655 
87,034 
86,501 
84,816 

83,688 
82,039 
81,418 
81,147 


82,190 
82,248 
82,081 
82,396 
81,746 

81,859 
82.224 


238,306 
221,660 

160,227 
146.760 

128,225 
123,763 
110,875 
104,427 
95.446 

91 .853 
81,910 
77.584 
73,216 
70.879 

65,800 
65,070 
63242 
62,644 
61.982 

61.069 
59,656 
59,082 
58,827 


60,784 
61,490 
61,531 
62.037 
61,340 

61,739 
62,229 


One-teacher 


149.282 
121,178 
113,600 
86.563 
75.096 

59.652 
50.742 
42.865 
34,964 
25.341 

20.213 
13.333 
9.895 
6,491 
4.146 

1.815 
1.365 
1.166 
1,111 
1.056 

921 
798 
838 
825 


763 
729 
583 
630 
617 

569 
430 


Secondary 
schools 


23.930 
25.467 

24.314 
25.484 

24.542 
23.746 
25.637 
26.046 
25.507 

25.784 
25,350 
26.431 
26.597 
27.011 

25.352 
25.906 
25.330 
25.378 
24.504 

24.362 
23.988 
23,947 
23.916 


23.389 
22.937 
22.785 
22.639 
22.731 

22.601 
22.544 


Private  schools ' 


Total 4 


17.849 


19.910 
19.489 

20.764 
G  27.694 
625.616 

p  26,807 
6  24.690 


Elementary 
schools 


9.275 
9.992 

11.306 
9.863 

10.071 

10.375 
10.666 
11.739 
12.372 
13.065 

13.574 
14.762 

15.340 


14.372 

16.385 
16.097 

16.792 
6  20.872 
6  20.252 

6  22.959 
6  22.223 


Secondary 
schools 


10 


3.258 
3.327 
3.568 
3.294 
3.292 

3.331 
3.322 
3.913 
3.887 
3.994 

4.061 
4.129 
4.451 
4.606 


3.770 

5.904 
5.766 

5.678 
G  7.862 
0  7.387 

°8.418 
<•  8.989 


1 1ncludes  operating  and  nonoperating  districts 

2Schools  with  both  elementary  and  secondary  programs  are  included  under  fllemen- 
tary  schools  and  also  under  secondary  schools. 

3  Data  for  most  years  are  partly  estimated. 

4  Includes  regular  schools  and  special  schools  not  classified  by  grade  span. 

5  Includes  elementary,  secondary,  and  combined  elementary/secondary  schools. 

6  These  data  are  from  sample  surveys  and  should  not  be  compared  directly  with  the 
data  for  earlier  years. 


7  Because  of  expanded  survey  coverage,  data  ar«  not  directly  comparable  with  figures 
for  earlter  years. 
— Data  not  available. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Sta 
tistics  of  State  School  Systems.  Statistics  of  Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Systems;  Statistics  ot  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools.  Private  Schools  m 
American  Education:  and  Common  Core  of  Dala  surveys  (This  table  was  prepared  May 
1994.) 


Table  90.— Public  school  districts  and  enrollment,  by  size  of  district:  198S-89  to  1992-93 


1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1991-92 

1992-93 

Enrollment  size  of  district 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Percent 

of  dis- 

of dis- 

of dis- 

of dis- 

of stu- 

of dis- 

of dis- 

of stu- 

of  dis- 

of dis- 

of stu- 

tricts 

tricts 

tricts 

tricts 

dents 

tricts 

tricts 

'  dents 

tricts 

tricts 

dents 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Total  

15,376 

15,367 

15,358 

100.0 

100.0 

15,173 

100.0 

100.0 

15,025 

100.0 

100.0 

25.000  or  more   

177 

179 

190 

1.2 

28.7 

195 

1  3 

29.1 

202 

1  3 

29.6 

10,000  to  24,999   

473 

479 

489 

3.2 

17.7 

502 

3.3 

18.0 

510 

34 

180 

5,000  to  9.999   

924 

913 

937 

6.1 

15.9 

941 

6.2 

15.7 

955 

64 

156 

2.500  to  4.999   

1,907 

1.937 

1.940 

12.6 

16.5 

1.981 

131 

16.6 

2.002 

13.3 

16.5 

1,000  to  2,499   

3.529 

3.547 

3.542 

23.1 

14.1 

3.525 

23.2 

13.8 

3.530 

235 

13.6 

600  to  999   

1.813 

1,801 

1,799 

11.7 

34 

1,793 

11.8 

34 

'  1.798 

12.0 

33 

300  to  599   

2.266 

2,283 

2.275 

14.8 

2.4 

2,222 

14.6 

2.3 

2.200 

146 

23 

1  to  299   

3.984 

3.910 

3,816 

24.8 

1.2 

3.648 

24.0 

1  2 

3.465 

23  1 

1  1 

Size  not  reported 1   

303 

318 

370 

2.4 

366 

2.4 

363 

24 

*  Includes  school  districts  reporting  onrollment  of  0 
—  Data  not  reported 

Q     )TE  —Because  of  rounding  details  may  not  add  to  totals 

ERIC 


SOURCE  U  ?  Department  of  Education  National  Center  for  fcducntton  Statistics 
Common  Core  ol  Data  surveys  iT,n«  t,v-    WaS  piepared  May  1994  » 
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Table  91.— Number  and  percentage  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  education  agencies,  by  state 

and  type  of  agency:  1992-93 


.  

Regular  school  districts, 

Regional  education  service 

Total 

including  supervisory 

agencies  and  supervisory 

State-operated 

Federally  operated  and 

otate  or  other  area 

agencies 

union  components 

union  administrative  centers 

agencies 

other  agencies 

i 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

- 

Number 

Percent 

T 

1  I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

-    -  - 

6 

-  - 
7 

8 

9 

10 

i 

United  States  j 

16,584 

1 5,025 

90.6 

1,286 

7.8 

-too 
193 

OA 

oU 

ft  r 

vl.I> 

Alabama   ! 

130 

1 29 

99.2 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.8 

0 

0.0 

Alaska  

56 

56 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Arizona   

247 

229 

92.7 

8 

3.2 

1 

OA 

9 

3.6 

Arkansas   

340 

319 

93.8 

1  / 

b.O 

4 

1  .c. 

u 

n  n 
u.u 

California   

1.067 

1 .002 

93.9 

62 

5.8 

3 

0.3 

n 

u 

u.u 

Colorado   

193 

176 

91 .2 

17 

8.8 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Connecticut   

179 

166 

92.7 

6 

3.4 

4 

2.2 

3 

1.7 

Delaware   

22 

19 

86.4 

0 

0.0 

3 

13.6 

0 

0.0 

District  of  Columbia   

1 

1 

1  uu.u 

u 

n  n 
u.u 

u 

n  n 
u.u 

o 

0.0 

Florida   

74 

67 

90.5 

0 

n  n 

u.u 

i 

1  A 

c 
o 

ft  1 

Georgia  

183 

1 83 

100.0 

o 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Hawaii  

1 

1 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Idaho   

114 

114 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Illinois   I 

1.06C 

930 

87.7 

95 

y.O 

n  ^ 

U.D 

JU 

0  ft 

Indiana  j 

328 

296 

90.2 

28 

o.b 

3 

n  o 

u.y 

n  t 

U.J 

Iowa  

471 

437 

92.8 

15 

3.2 

18 

3.8 

1 

0.2 

Kansas    ' 

304 

304 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Kentucky  

255 

176 

69.0 

0 

0.0 

77 

30.2 

2 

0.8 

Louisiana   

71 

DO 

yj.u 

n 
u 

n  n 
u.u 

4 

5  6 

1 

1 .4 

Maine  

327 

283 

86.5 

43 

1  J.I 

1 

0.3 

n 
u 

n  n 
u.u 

Maryland  

24 

24 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Massachusetts   

433 

345 

79.7 

87 

20.1 

1 

0.2 

0 

0.0 

Michigan   

619 

558 

90.1 

57 

9.2 

4 

0.6 

0 

0.0 

Minnesota   

510 

413 

81 .0 

yo 

4  Q  Q 

1  o.o 

i 

n  o 

0 

0  0 

Mississippi   

162 

1 49 

92  0 

A 
*\ 

0 

A  Q 

i  .y 

•j 

0.6 

Missouri  

539 

538 

99.8 

1 

0.2 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Montana  

621 

539 

86.8 

79 

12.7 

3 

0.5 

0 

0.0 

Nebraska   

848 

729 

86.0 

112 

13.2 

7 

0.8 

0 

0.0 

Nevada   

18 

1 7 

94.4 

0 

U.U 

1 

0.0 

n 
*. 

0  0 

New  Hampshire 

246 

1 78 

72.4 

68 

0 

u.u 

n 
u 

0  0 

New  Jersey  

620 

608 

98.1 

12 

1.9 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

New  Mexico  

96 

88 

91.7 

0 

0.0 

8 

8.3 

0 

0.0 

New  York  

757 

716 

94.6 

41 

5.4 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

North  Carolina   

135 

1 33 

98.5 

u 

n  n 
U.U 

o 
c 

1  .3 

0 

0.0 

North  Dakota  

317 

270 

OZ).d 

JO 

1  o  n 

I  £.U 

J 

n  q 
u.y 

g 

1 .9 

Ohio  

789 

612 

77.6 

175 

22.2 

2 

0.3 

0 

0.0 

Oklahoma  

568 

568 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Oregon   

306 

295 

96.4 

6 

2.0 

5 

1.6 

0 

0.0 

Pennsylvania   

613 

501 

81.7 

100 

16.3 

12 

2.0 

0 

0.0 

Rhode  Island   

37 

36 

97.3 

0 

0.0 

1 

2.7 

0 

0.0 

South  Carolina   

106 

95 

89.6 

11 

10.4 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

South  Dakota   

218 

178 

81.7 

20 

9.2 

,  c 

0.0 

20 

9.2 

Tennessee 

140 

140 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Texas   

1.048 

1.048 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Utah   

47 

i 

40 

85.1 

5 

10.6 

2 

4.3 

0 

0.0 

Vermont  

j 

345 

285 

82.6 

60 

17.4 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Virginia   

\  161 

141 

87.6 

18 

11.2 

2 

1.2 

0 

0.0 

Washington 

296 

296 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

West  Virginia 

55 

96.5 

0 

0.0 

2 

3.5 

0 

0.0 

Wisconsin  . 

l  427 

427 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Wyoming 

!  58 

i. . 

49 

84.5 

5 

8.6 

4 

6.9 

0 

0.0 

Outlying  areas 

i 

I 

American  Samoa 

i 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Guam  

i 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Northern  Marianas 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Puerto  Rico 

i 

100  0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Virgin  Islands 

i.  ' 

1000 

0 

CO 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 
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Table  93.— Enrollment  of  the  130  largest  public  school  districts:  Fall  1992 


Name  of  school  district 


1 


State 


Rank 
order1 


Enrollment, 
fall  1992 


Name  of  school  district 


1 


State 


Rank 
order 1 


Enrollment, 
fall  1992 


New  York  City   

Los  Angeles  Unified 

City  of  Chicago  

Dade  County   

Philadelphia   


Houston  ISD   

Broward  County   

Hawaii  Public  Schools 
Detroit  Public  Schools 
Dallas  ISD   


Clark  County  

Fairfax  County  

Hillsborough  County  .... 
San  Diego  City  Unified 
Duval  County  


Palm  Beach  County   

Prince  George  s  County 

Baltimore  City   

Orange  County   

Montgomery  County   


Memphis  City  

Pinellas  County  .. 
Milwaukee  City  ... 
Jefferson  County 
Baltimore  County 


Albuque.que   

Orleans  Parish  

Jefferson  County   

D.C.  Public  Schools  .... 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg 

Granite  

DeKalb  County   

Fresno  Unified   

Long  Beach  Unified   

Cobb  County   

Virginia  Beach  City  

Gwinnett  County  

Fort  Worth  ISD   

Cleveland  City   

Wake  County  


Austin  ISD   

Nashville-Davidson  County 

Jordan  

Polk  Courty 


Atlanta   

Tucson  Unified 
Jefferson  Parish 

Davis  County   

Portland 

Northside  ISD  .. .. 
Greenville  County 
Volusia  County  . 
Caddo  Parish  .. 
Seminole  County 


N.Y. 

Calif. 

III. 

Fla. 

Penn. 

Texas 

Fla. 

Hawaii 

Mich. 

Texas 

Nev. 

Va. 

Fla. 

Calif. 

Fla. 

Fla. 
Md. 
Md. 
Fla. 
Md. 

Tenn. 

Fla. 

Wis. 

Ky. 

Md. 

N.M. 

La. 

Colo. 

D.C. 

N.C. 

Utah 

Ga. 

Calif. 

Calif. 

Ga. 

Va. 

Ga. 

Texas 

Ohio 

N.C. 

Texas 
Tenn. 
Utah 
Fla. 


Anne  Arundel  County    Md 

Mobile  Coi.nty   

Mesa  Unified   

Columbus  City   

El  Paso  ISD   

East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  


Denver   

Boston  City   

San  Francisco  Unified 

Brevard  County   

San  Antonio  ISD  


Ala. 
Ariz. 
Ohio 
Texas 
La. 

Colo. 

Mass. 

Calif. 

Fla. 

Texas 

Ga. 

Ariz. 

La. 

Utah 

Oreg. 

Texas 

SC. 

Fla. 

La. 

Fla. 


Public  j.d'oo!  districts  ranked  by  Si/e  o!  enrollment  in  (all  1992 
ISP  indopondont  School  Distnct 


10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 


983.971 
639,781 
411,582 
303,346 
201,496 

198,013 
178,060 
1 77,448 
172,330 
139,711 

136,188 
133,425 
132.224 
125,116 
117,663 

116,466 
113,132 
110,662 
110,136 
110.037 

106,490 
98,048 
94.300 
93,440 
93.270 

91.673 
84,444 
81,311 
80,937 
80.317 

80,102 
79,118 
75,822 
75,414 
74,739 

74,034 
72.161 
71,073 
70.933 
70,118 

69,827 
69,566 
68,844 
67,720 
67,427 

66,883 
65,674 
64.496 
64,251 
63.131 

62.935 
62,407 
61.882 
61,042 
59,863 

59.741 
57,876 
57.299 
57.116 
54,975 

53.960 
52,658 
52,579 
51.801 
51,588 


Knox  County   

Cincinnati  City   

Oakland  Unified  

Sacramento  City  Unified 
Ysleta  ISD   


Buffalo  City   

Santa  Ana  Unified  ... 

Arlington  ISD   

Cumberland  County 
Newark   


San  Juan  Unified   

Wichita  Unified   

Fulton  County   

Chesterfield  County  

Indianapolis  Public  Schools 

Cypress-Fairbanks  ISD   

Anchorage   

Lee  County   

Prince  William  County  

Charleston  County  


Seattle   

Escambia  County   

San  Bernardino  City  Unified 

Omaha  City   

Aldine  ISD   


Birmingham  City   

Minneapolis  Special 

North  East  ISD   

Washoe  County  

Corpus  Christi  


Tulsa  

Shelby  County   

Garden  Grove  Unified 

Saint  Louis  City   

Fort  Bend  ISD   


Jefferson  County 
Pittsburgh  City  .... 

Garland  ISD  

Alpine  

Toledo  City   


Pasadena  ISD   

Brownsville  ISD   

Saint  Paul  Independent   

Forsyth  County-Winston  Salem 
Oklahoma  City  


Norfolk  City   

Clayton  County 
Pasco  County  .. 
Anoka  Junction 
Kansas  City   


Montgomery  County  .. 

Rochester  City  

Richmond  County  

Chatham  County   

Henrico  County  

Kanawha  County   

Calcasieu  Parish   

Stockton  City  Unified 

Harford  County   

Akron  City  


Mt.  Diablo  Unified  

Jackson  Municipal  Schools 

Richardson  ISD   

Riverside  Unified   

Piano  ISD   


Tenn. 
Ohio 
Cahf. 
Calif. 
Texas 

N.Y. 

Calif. 

Texas 

N.C. 

N.J. 

Calif. 

Kans. 

Ga. 

Va. 

Ind. 

Texas 

Alaska 

Fla. 

Va. 

S.C. 

Wash. 

Fla. 

Calif. 

Neb 

Texas 

Ala. 

Minn. 

Texas 

Nev. 

Texas 

Okla. 

Tenn. 

Calif. 

Mo. 

Texas 

Ala. 

Penn. 

Texas 

Utah 

Ohio 

Texas 

Texas 

Minn. 

N.C. 

Okla. 

Va. 

Ga. 

Fla. 

Minn. 

Mo. 

Ala. 

N.Y. 
Ga. 
Ga 
Va. 

W.Va. 

La. 

Cahf. 

Md. 

Ohio 

Cahf. 

Miss. 

Texas 

Cahf. 

Texas 


66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 

81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 

121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 


51.587 
51.520 
51,234 
50.513 
49.273 

48.294 
48.029 
48.026 
47.921 
47,909 

47.896 
47.810 
47.391 
46,992 
46.698 

46,341 
46.265 
46,078 
44.873 
44.827 

44.471 
44.286 
43.580 
43.158 
42.696 

42.524 
42.377 
42,279 
42.061 
41.970 

41.547 
41.261 
41.162 
40.857 
40.614 

40.598 
40.445 
40.431 
40.322 
39.574 

39.288 
38.973 
38.074 
38.054 
37.325 

37.065 
36,626 
36.530 
36.525 
35,806 

35.354 
35.073 
34.799 
34.711 
34.294 

34.023 
33.967 
33,925 
33.793 
33.701 

33.590 
33.481 
33.194 
33.135 
33.100 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education  National  Center  tor  Education  Sldt«slii 
Common  Core  of  Data  survey  (This  table  was  prepared  May  1994  > 
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Table  94.— Public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  by  type  of  school:  1967-68  to  1992-93 


Year 

Regular  schools 

Other 
schools7 

Total. 

all 
public 
schools 

Elementary  schools 

Secondary  schools 

Combined 
elementary^ 
secondary 
schools* 

Total4 

, .  

8 

Junior 
high5 



9 

3-year  or 
4-year 
high 
schools 

5-year  or 
6-year 
high 

dCi  IUUId 

Other 
high 
schools 

Total x 

Total-' 

Middle 
schools1 



5 

One- 
teacher 
schools 



6 

Other 
elementary 
schools 



7 



1 

— 

2 

3 

■ 

4 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

1967-68 

Qd  1Q7 

67.1 86 

— 

4.146 

63.040 

23.318 

7.437 

10.751 

4.650 

480 

3.693 

— 

1970-71 

— 

89.372 

64  020 

2.080 

1.815 

60.125 

23.572 

7.750 

1 1 .265 

3.887 

670 

1.780 

00.00*1 

oc.y**c 

2.308 

1.475 

59.1 59 

23.919 

7.878 

1 1 .550 

3.962 

529 

2.003 

iy/4— /o   

87  456 

61  759 

3.224 

1.247 

57.288 

23.837 

7.690 

1 1 .480 

4.122 

545 

1,860 

1975-76  . 

88.597 

87!o34' 

61704 

3.916 

1.166 

56.622 

23.792 

7.521 

1 1.572 

4.113 

586 

1.538 

1 .563 

1976-77 

— 

oc  en* 
OO.OU  1 

61  1 23 

4.180 

1.1 1 1 

55.832 

23.857 

7.434 

1 1 .658 

4.130 

635 

1.521 

— 

1978-79 

— 

84  8 1 6 

60  312 

5.879 

1.056 

53.377 

22.834 

6.282 

1 1 .410 

4.429 

713 

1 .670 

lyoU-ol   

85.982 

83.688 

59.326 

6.003 

921 

52.402 

22.619 

5.890 

10.758 

4.193 

1.778 

1.743 

2,294 

19o<i-o«3   

84.740 

82.039 

58.051 

6.875 

798 

50.378 

22.383 

5.948 

1 1 .678 

4.067 

690 

1.605 

2.701 

1983-84 

84.178 

81.418 

57.471 

6.885 

838 

49.748 

22.336 

5.936 

1 1 .670 

4.046 

684 

1.611 

2.760 

1984-85 

84.007 

81.147 

57.231 

6.893 

825 

49.513 

22.320 

5.916 

11.671 

4.021 

712 

1.596 

2.860 

1986-87 

83.455 

82.190 

58.801 

7.452 

763 

50.586 

21.406 

5.142 

1 1 .453 

4.197 

614 

1.983 

8  4 .265 

1987-88 

83.248 

82.248 

59.311 

7.641 

729 

50.941 

20.758 

4.900 

11.279 

4.048 

531 

2.179 

p  1.000 

1988-89  .  . 

83.165 

82.081 

59.296 

7.957 

583 

50.756 

20.550 

4.687 

11.350 

3.994 

519 

2,235 

8  1 .084 

1989-90   

83.425 

82.396 

59.757 

8.272 

630 

50.855 

20.359 

4.512 

1 1 .492 

3.812 

543 

2.280 

8  1 .029 

1990-91 

84.538 

81.746 

59.015 

8.545 

617 

49.853 

20.406 

4.561 

11.537 

3,723 

585 

2.325 

2.792 

1991-92 

84.578 

81.859 

59.258 

8.829 

569 

49.860 

20.120 

4.298 

11.528 

3.699 

595 

2.481 

2.719 

1992-93 

84.501 

82.224 

59.Pf'0 

9.154 

430 

[  50,096 

19.995 

4.115 

11.651 

3.613 

616 

2,549 

2,277 

'  Excludes  special  education,  alternative,  and  other  schools  not  classified  by  g'ade 
span 

:  Includes  schools  beginning  with  grade  6  or  below  and  with  no  grade  higher  than  8 
1  Includes  schools  with  grade  spans  beginning  with  4  5  or  6  and  ending  with  grade 
6.  7.  or  8 

4  Inctudes  schools  with  no  grade  lower  than  7 

b  Includes  schools  w:th  grades  7  and  8  or  grades  7  through  9 

"includes  schools  beginning  with  grade  6  or  lower  and  ending  with  grade  9  or  above 


"Includes  special  education,  alternative,  and  other  schools  not  classified  by  grade 
span 

H  Because  of  revision  in  data  collection  procedures,  figures  not  comparable  to  data  for 
Other  years 
—Data  not  available 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Sta- 
tistics of  State  School  Systems,  and  Comnon  Core  ol  Data  surveys  (This  table  was  pre- 
pared May  1994  j 


Table  95.— Public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  by  type  and  size  of  school:  1992-93 


Enrollment  size  of 
school 

Number  of  schools,  by  type 

Enrollment,  by  type  of  school 1 

Total ? 

Elementary 3 

Secondary"1 

Combined 
elementary 
secondary  5 

Other 7 

Total 2 

Elementary 3 

Secondary  4 

Combined 
elementary/ 
secondary6 

Other2 

 -    •  -   ; 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Total   

84,501 

59,680 

19,995 

2,549 

2,277 

42,644,974 

27,671,197 

13,774,382 

1,078,433 

120,962 

Percent6  

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Under  100   

8.58 

5.91 

12.19 

27.07 

57.44 

0.84 

0.64 

0.93 

2.83 

17.10 

100  to  199   

10.02 

9.48 

10.73 

14.20 

19.47 

2  93 

3.11 

2.28 

4.86 

18.61 

200  to  299   

11.64 

12.63 

8.89 

10.95 

9.43 

5.71 

6.88 

3.20 

6.43 

15.81 

300  to  399   

13  85 

16.16 

8  00 

8.20 

6.29 

9.43 

12.19 

4.05 

6.79 

14.81 

400  to  499   

13.47 

15.89 

7.36 

7.92 

3.14 

11.78 

15  38 

4.81 

8.41 

9.65 

500  to  599   

11.87 

13.86 

7.07 

6.39 

1.33 

12.66 

16.37 

5.62 

8.31 

4.95 

600  to  699   

8.69 

9.62 

6.60 

5.85 

0.73 

10.92 

13.38 

6  20 

8.98 

3.19 

700  to  799   

6.16 

6.48 

5.79 

3.53 

0.36 

8  95 

10.42 

6.29 

6.29 

1.85 

800  to  999   

6.97 

6.30 

930 

6.47 

0.97 

12.06 

12.01 

12.09 

13.65 

5.96 

1 .000  to  1 .499  .  . 

5.95 

3.34 

13  90 

6.51 

0.48 

13.85 

8  34 

24.65 

18.39 

3.75 

1.500  to  1.999  ..   .  ■ 

1  77 

0.30 

6.20 

1.77 

0  24 

5  88 

1.09 

15.45 

7.05 

2.54 

2.000  to  2.999  .  - 

0.87 

0.03 

3.42 

0  90 

0.12 

4.00 

0.16 

11  64 

5.07 

1.78 

3.000  or  more  .  ... 

0.14 

0.01 

0.55 

0.24 

0 

1.00 

0.04 

2.79 

2.92 

0 

Average 
enrollment h     .  . 

513 

I  464 

689 

423 

146 

513 

464 

i 

|  689 

423 

146 

'  These  enrollment  data  should  be  regarded  as  approximations  on'y  Totals  d'Her  I'om 
tnose  reported  other  tables  because  tins  tabit»  represents  data  reported  by  f.rnoo's 
rather  than  by  states  or  school  distorts  Excludes  data  for  schools  not  leportmg  enroll 
ment 

^includes  special  education  alterative  and  othpi  schools  not  classified  by  grade 
soan 

'Includes  schools  bcgmn-ng  with  grade  6  o?  beiow  and  wth  no  grade  h>qher  tnan  8 
••includes  schools  with  no  QMdb  lower  than  ? 


ERIC 


'includes  schools  beg-nninq  with  grade  6  ur  below  and  ending  with  grade  9  or  above 
'  Data  are  tor  schools  reporimg  tne<r  enrollment  size 
-  Data  "ol  available 

NOTE     Because  Of  round-ng  details  may  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE  US  Departme.M  o»  Education  National  Cen'er  for  Education  Statistics. 
Common  Co'e  o*  Data  su'vey  ,  Tins  table  was  prepared  May  1994  i 
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Table  96.— Public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  by  type  and  state:  1988-89  to  1992-93 


State  or  other  area 


United  States 


Alabama  .. 

Alaska   

Arizona  .... 
Arkansas  . 
California  . 


Total, 
all 

schools. 1 
1988-89 


Colorado   

Connecticut   

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia 
Florida  


Georgia 
Hawaii  .. 
Idaho  .... 
Illinois  ... 
Indiana  . 


Iowa   

Kansas  .... 
Kentucky  . 
Louisiana 
Maine   


Maryland   

Massachusetts 

Michigan   

Minnesota   

Mississippi   


Missouri   

Montana  

Nebraska   

Nevada   

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey   

New  Mexico   

New  York   

North  Carolina  .. 
North  Dakota  ... 


Ohio   

Oklahoma  .... 

Oregon   

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 


South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  .. 

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah   


Vermont   

Virginia   

Washington  ... 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin   

Wyoming   


Outlying  areas 
American  Samoa  .. 

Guam   

Northern  Marianas 

Puerto  Rico   

Virgin  Islands   


Total, 
all 

schools. 1 
1989-90 


83,165 


83,425 


1.292 
453 
1.023 
1.094 
7.312 

1,339 

973 

168 

18 
2.432 

1.728 

231 

561 
4,225 
1.923 

1.622 
1.465 
1.394 
1.582 
751 

1.217 
1.826 
3.284 
1.559 
957 

2.153 
761 

1.512 
315 
435 

2.257 
651 
3.983 
1.949 
681 

3.738 
1.832 
1.206 
3.298 
302 

1.103 
792 
1.565 
5.856 
730 

331 
1.765 
1.870 
1.065 
2.009 

408 


30 
37 
26 
1.676 
34 


Total, 
all 

schools. 1 
1990-91 


Total, 
all 

schools. 1 
1991-92 


Number  of  schools.  1992-93 


84,538 


1.292 
495 
1.026! 
1 .097 
7.433 

1.337 
983 
170 
184 

2.505 

1.732 
234 
574 
4.225 
1.923 

1.607 
1.459 
1.385 
1.536 
748 

1,217 
1.817 
3.314 
1.564 
954 

2.151 
758 

1.524 
331 
444 

2.264 
658 
3.996 
1.952 
679 

3.715 
1.859 
1.190 
3.276 
294 

1.103 
799 
1.535 
5.937 
718 


336 
1.779 
1.858 
1.035 
2.019 

404 


84,578 


30 
37 
26 
1.6G1 
34 


1.297 
498 
1.049 
1.098 
7.913 

1.344 
985 
173 
181 

2.516 

1.734 
235 
582 
4.239 
1.915 

1.588 
1.477 
1.400 
1.533 
747 

1.220 
1.842 
3.313 
1.590 
972 

2.199 
900 

1.506 
354 
439 

2.272 
681 
4.010 
1.955 
663 

3.731 
1.880 
1.199 
3.260 
309 

1.097 
802 
1.543 
5.991 
714 

397 
1.811 
1.936 
1.015 
2.018 

415 


Total 1 


84,501 


30 
35 
2b 
1.619 
33 


1.291 
495 
1,091 
1.098 
7.927 

1.397 
988 
175 
180 

2.51 

1.728 
238 
597 
4.238 
1.908 

1.577 
1.472 
1.400 
1.518 
743 

1.228 
1.764 
3.360 
1.635 
973 

2.205 
898 

1,495 
375 
449 

2.284 
686 
4.009 
1.950 
551 

3.805 
1.817 
1.196 
3.252 
314 

1.102 
673 
1.519 
6.052 
712 

395 
1.810 
1.956 

987 
2.029 

419 


1.294 
494 
1.1 18 
1.090 
7.665 

1.399 
993 
176 
181 

2.594 

1.724 
238 
605 
4.185 
1.90? 


Elemen- 
tary 
schools2 


59,680 


851 
195 
799 
659 
5.539 

985 
754 
117 
121 
1,802 

1.343 
182 
384 
3.090 
1.376 


Second- 
ary 
schools  3 


Combined  elementary/secondary  schools4 


Total 


19,995  2,549 


27 
35 
24 
1.590 
33 


1.560 

1.071 

1.483 

1.042 

1.395 

1.018 

1.453 

981 

742 

559 

1.263 

1.000 

1.772 

1.396 

3.340 

2.450 

1.622 

961 

978 

567 

2.188 

1.423 

899 

537 

1.454 

1.041 

383 

281 

450 

353 

2.292 

1.773 

700 

513 

4.032 

2.888 

1.948 

1.484 

642 

373 

3.821 

2.649 

1.829 

1.201 

1.217 

899 

3.197 

2.369 

313 

246 

1.104 

792 

733 

414 

1.514 

1.094 

6.184 

4.332 

714 

469 

399 

285 

1.816 

1.334 

2.017 

1.264 

949 

657 

2.030 

1.485 

410 

282 

30 
35 
24 
1.593 
33 


22 
29 
20 
1.013 
24 


284 
86 
264 
419 
1,855 

349 
208 

40 

44 
421 

312 
45 
200 
900 
439 

459 
431 
336 
310 
136 

212 
341 
753 
449 
226 

568 
361 
371 
85 
91 

416 
173 
900 
407 
228 

928 
619 
271 
716 
60 

254 
295 
335 
1.440 
214 

57 
344 
494 
204 
524 
121 


Prekinder- 
garten. 
kindergarten, 
or  first  grade 
to  grade  1 2 


10 


7 
5 
4 

335 
8 


159 
202 
12 
8 

152 

13 
17 
19 
3 

310 

65 
10 
12 
26 
36 

23 
4 
0 

117 
15 

20 
25 
'  72 
24 
81 

50 
1 

24 
12 

6 

2 
7 

156 
36 
2 

94 
0 
42 
22 
3 

11 
1 

47 
412 
9 

16 
17 
105 
29 
19 
1 


1,454 


0 
0 
0 
191 
1 


Other 
schools 
ending 
with  grade 
12 


11 


Other 
combined 
schools 


127 

151 
4 
6 
91 

.  3 
9 
13 
1 

179 

12 
8 
9 
19 
13 

4 
2 
0 
92 
10 

11 
18 
32 
6 


23 
1 

11 

3 
2 

0 
4 
91 
18 
0 

33 
0 

30 
9 
2 

7 
0 
35 
220 
5 

13 
5 

41 
9 
5 
1 


564 


12 


Other5 


11 

6 

4 

0 
40 

5 
6 
3 
0 
67 

39 

1 

1 

6 
10 

18 

0 

0 
17 

3 

2 
5 
23 
7 

13 

19 
0 
7 
6 
3 

2 
2 
41 
5 
1 

22 
0 
8 
8 
0 

3 
0 
3 
94 
1 


32 
1 

10 
0 


531 


13 


2,277 


21 
45 

4 

2 
21 

5 
2 
3 
2 
64 

14 
1 
2 
1 

13 

1 

2 
0 
8 
2 

7 
2 

17 
11 

2 

8 
0 
6 
3 
1 

0 
1 

24 
13 


39 
0 
4 
5 
1 

1 
1 

9 
98 
3 

0 
6 
32 
19 
4 
0 


0 
0 
0 
186 
1 


0 
1 1 
43 

4 

119 

52 
14 
0 
13 
61 

4 
1 

9 

169 
51 


41 
45 
32 

31 

10 

65 
188 
104 

147 
0 
18 
5 
0 

101 
7 
88 
21 
39 

150 

9 

■  5 
90 
4 

47 
23 
38 
0 
22 

41 
121 
154 
59 
2 
6 


1 
1 

0 
54 
0 


'includes  special  education  alternative,  and  other  schools  "ot  classed  by  grade 


span 


•  Includes  schools  beginning  with  grade  6  or  below  and  with  no  grade  higher  than  8 
includes  schools  with  no  grade  lower  than  7 

Includes  schools  beginning  wth  grade  6  or  below  and  ending  w«m  grade  lJ  or  above 


*■  includes  special  education,  alternative,  and  other  schools  not  classified  by  grade 
span 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
Common  Core  oi  Data  survey  (This  table  was  prepared  May  1994  » 
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Table  97.— Public  elementary  schools,  by  grade  span  and  average  school  size,  by  state:  1992-93 


State  or  other  area 

Total 

Schools,  by  grade  span 

.    .  — 

Average 
number  of 
students 

per 
school 1 

Prekindergarten. 
kindergarten,  or 
1  st  grade  to 
graces  o  or  4 

Prekindergarten, 
kindergarten,  or 
1  st  grade  to 
grade  5 

Prekindergarten, 
kindergarten,  or 
1st  grade  to 
grade  6 

Prekindergarten , 
kindergarten,  or 
1st  grade  to 
grade  8 

Grades  4. 

5,  or  6  to 

6.  7,  or  8 

Other 
grade 
spans 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

■■ 

9 

United  Status 

59  680 

17  ATA 

lO,  ID/ 

4,692 

9,154 

5,341 

464 

Alabama   

851 

 -.'I 

8.' 

226 

209 

84 

168 

82 

488 

Alaska  

195 

c 

26 

110 

95 
dO 

14 

1 6 

345 

Arizona   

799 

47 

113 

JJc 

1 **0 

95 

47 

557 

Arkansas 

659 

70 

65 

379 

Q 

y 

78 

Oo 

390 

California 

5,539 

1Q9 

1  425 

9  z>70 

Ol  O 

bUo 

OOvl 

ddA 

606 

985 

27 

409 

293 

12 

173 

71 

420 

Connecticut  

754 

72 

258 

1  fti 
■  0 1 

**b 

124 

73 

443 

Delaware   

117 

42 

13 

a 
O 

27 

24 

563 

District  of  Columbia 

121 

8 

3 

98 

4 

5 

0 

41 0 

Florida 

1 .802 

27 

1 ,091 

262 

9fi 
dO 

000 

odd 

7  A 

747 

Georgia  

1.343 

52 

635 

152 

34 

258 

212 

613 

Hawaii   

182 

0 

31 

1 25 

Q 

y 

14 

0 

608 

Idaho  

384 

30 

85 

1 65 

d\J 

47 

of 

358 

Illinois 

3.090 

328 

551 

671 

795 

430 

OO  0 

403 

Indiana 

1 .376 

60 

443 

577 

0  /  / 

At 

1  Q7 
1  OY 

bb 

435 

Iowa   

1,071 

141 

290 

312 

20 

203 

105 

289 

Kansas   

1.042 

67 

298 

97Q 
d  /y 

1  50 
1  Dd 

151 

95 

289 

Kentucky  

1.018 

43 

OQO 

oyo 

905 

^A^ 
1*H 

174 

OO 

od 

418 

Louisiana 

981 

117 

283 

214 

fiO 
DO 

200 

1 04 

517 

Maine 

86 

87 

oy 

1  no 
1  uy 

89 

99 

254 

Maryland   

1.000 

25 

539 

195 

13 

173 

55 

529 

Massachusetts  

1.396 

203 

423 

0  1 0 

O  ■  d 

70 
/  d 

220 

l  bb 

414 

Michigan   

2.450 

198 

859 

686 

fi1 
O  I 

399 

OA  7 

d*\  1 

428 

Minnesota 

961 

117 

174 

470 

22 

114 

RA 

464 

Mississippi 

567 

66 

94 

153 

5fi 

!U0 

yo 

516 

Missouri   

1.423 

96 

333 

512 

154 

176 

152 

376 

Montana   

537 

30 

75 

245 

DO 

45 

79 

184 

Nebraska   

1.041 

57 

90 

528 

1 78 

48 

1 40 

161 

Nevada 

281 

8 

104 

1 02 

18 

27 

00 
dd 

514 

New  Hampshire 

353 

57 

70 

88 

AR 

5Q 

oy 

OO 
oo 

348 

New  Jersey  

1.773 

248 

399 

350 

272 

291 

213 

427 

New  Mexico  

513 

19 

1  ftQ 

1  oy 

■  1 60 

O 

89 

50 

410 

New  York   

2.888 

257 

854 

yuo 

fift 
DO 

469 

592 

North  Carolina 

1  484 

105 

565 

275 
d  I O 

1  OA 
1  d*+ 

306 

1 09 

508 

North  Dakota 

373 

16 

18 

252 

AK 
40 

17 

OK 

do 

191 

Ohio   

2.649 

316 

655 

926 

108 

420 

224 

425 

Oklahoma   

1.201 

108 

248 

254 

31 7 

185 

ftQ 

oy 

336 

Oregon  

899 

55 

301 

268 

1  no 

I  UJ 

130 

AO 
**d 

363 

Pennsylvania 

2.369 

294 

823 

673 

oy 

377 

1  **o 

462 

Rhodo  Island 

246 

43 

39 

Q9 

y*. 

4 

31 

07 
O/ 

375 

South  Carolina  

792 

81 

298 

119 

24 

181 

89 

543 

South  Dakota  

414 

23 

77 

155 

81 

59 

19 

214 

Tennessee   

1.094 

103 

260 

288 

222 

154 

67 

492 

Texas   

4.332 

434 

1.511 

810 

106 

910 

561 

551 

Utah   

469 

12 

101 

312 

2 

35 

7 

561 

Vermont   

285 

31 

20 

118 

59 

23 

34 

222 

Virginia  

1.334 

98 

574 

249 

5 

242 

166 

517 

Washington  

1.264 

60 

381 

503 

54 

165 

101 

444 

West  Virginia   

657 

64 

142 

322 

35 

65 

29 

283 

Wisconsin   

1.485 

124 

465 

423 

122 

235 

1  !6 

368 

Wyoming  

282 

19 

68 

128 

5 

37 

2? 

218 

Outlying  areas 

American  Samoa   

Guam   

Northern  Mananas 

Puerto  Rico   

Virgin  Islands   

22 
29 
20 
1.013 
24 

0 
0 
0 

102 
1 

0 
20 

0 
32 

0 

1 
1 

10 
752 
23 

20 
0 
0 
8 
0 

0 
6 
0 
39 
0 

1 

2 

10 
80 
0 

468 
809 
242 
296 
528 

A\erage  tor  schools  reporting  enrollment  data  SOURCE  US  Department  of  Education.  National  Centei  <o»  Education  Statistics 

Common  Core  of  Data  survey  (This  table  was  prepared  May  1994  1 

NOTE  Includes  schools  beginning  with  grade  6  or  below  and  with  no  grade  higher 
th.m  8  Excludes  schools  not  reported  by  level,  such  as  special  education  schools  for 
thn  d-sHb'eo 
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Table  98.— Public  secondary  schools,  by  grade  span  and  average  school  size,  by  state:  1992-93 


State  or  other  area 


Unittd  States 


Alabama  . 

Alaska  

Arizona  ... 

Arkansas 

California 


Colorado  

Connecticut   

Delaware   

District  of  Columbia 
Florida   


Georgia  . 
Hawaii  ... 
Idaho  ... 
Illinois  .. 
Indiana  . 


Iowa  

Kansas  ... 
Kentucky  . 
Louisiana 
Maine  


Maryland  

Massachusetts 

Michigan   

Minnesota  

Mississippi   


Missouri   

Montana   

Nebraska   

Nevada   

New  Hampshire  . 

New  Jersey   

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina  .. 
North  Dakota  .. . 


Ohio  

Oklahoma   

Oregon   

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 


South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  .. 

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah   


Vermont   

Virginia   

Washington  .. 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin   

Wyoming   


Total 


Outlying  areas 

American  Samoa  

Guam  

Northern  Marianas   

Puerto  Rico   

Virgin  Islands  


19,995 


Schools,  by  grade  span 


Grades  7 
to  8  and  7 
to  9 


4,115 


284 
86 
264 
419 
1,855 

349 
208 

40 

44 
421 

312 
45 
200 
900 
439 

459 
431 
336 
310 
136 

212 
341 
753 
449 
226 

568 
361 
371 
85 
91 

416 
173 
900 
407 
228 

928 
619 
271 
716 
60 

254 
295 
335 
1.440 
214 


57 
344 
494 
204 
524 
121 


7 
5 
4 

335 
8 


Grades  7 
to  12 


3,162 


30 
16 
90 
79 
456 

66 
44 
8 
23 
35 

27 
13 
50 
234 
87 

82 
71 
51 
63 
27 

36 
56 
136 
71 
48 

83 
186 
46 
23 
19 

76 
38 
159 
80 
17 


195 
143 

64 
114 

18 

43 
112 

71 
260 

75 

7 
58 

118 
67 

100 
44 


1 

0 
1 

164 
5 


Grades  8 
to  12 


Grades  9 
to  12 


72 
26 
4 

218 
92 

63 
10 

3 

1 

38 

22 
7 
37 
25 
116 

118 
58 
46 
47 
14 

5 
50 
117 

207 
39 

211 
1 

227 
16 
9 

40 
29 

196 
21 

164 


141 

0 
21 
190 
6 

25 
0 
41 
175 
30 

24 
14 
57 
31 
58 
0 


U  ~_t 


451 


1  Average  for  schools  reporting  enrollment  data 

NOTE  —Includes  schools  with  no  grade  lower  than  7  Excludes  schools  not  reported 
by  level,  such  as  special  education  schools  tor  the  disabled. 


12 

2 

3 

3 
40 

2 
3 
2 
0 

14 

46 
0 
4 

10 
1 

1 
3 
4 
11 
1 


Grades  10 
to  12 


10,663 


L 


Other 
spans 
ending  with 
grade  1 2 


149 
38 

158 
43 
1,062 

185 
147 
25 
18 
248 

205 
24 
79 
605 
217 

239 
277' 
204 
178 
90 


4 

161 

14 

214 

18 

439 

14 

119 

10 

104 

16 

225 

1 

171 

2 

76 

2 

41 

0 

61 

12 

265 

3 

85 

12 

465 

4 

265 

8 

28 

30 

493 

0 

358 

9 

163 

14 

330 

3 

30 

8 

152 

0 

172 

4 

196 

26 

864 

4 

52 

0 

26 

47 

204 

17 

242 

1 

72 

5 

333 

1 

66 

9 
0 
6 
62 
128 

26 
2 
0 
2 

33 

4 
0 

21 
8 

11 


112 


..jlL 


18 
15 

7 
3 

2 

6 
24 
33 
14 

14 
1 

16 
2 
2 

9 

10 

33 
29 
8 

24 
98 
10 
52 
3 

11 

9 

18 
32 

44 

0 
14 
44 

30 
25 
9 


0 
0 
0 
131 
1 


Other 
grade 
spans 


1 
1 

0 
0 

10 

2 
0 
0 
0 

11 

0 
0 
0 
4 
1 

1 
4 
0 
1 

0 

1 

0 
2 
2 
3 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

3 
0 
1 
2 
1 

30 
5 
0 
5 
0 


1 
1 

0 

12 
0 

0 
0 
4 
1 
1 
0 


504 


Average 
number  of 

students 
per  school 1 


3 

14 

67 

5 
2 
2 
0 
42 

8 
1 
9 
14 

6 

0 

3 

24 
3 
1 

3 
1 

17 
3 
8 

18 
1 
4 
1 

0 

11 

8 
34 
6 
2 

15 
15 
4 
11 

0 

14 
1 

5 
71 
9 


10 


689 


709 
444 
902 
426 
946 

558 
689 
885 
615 
1.110 

1,054 
1,323 

459 

665 

780 

384 
345 
637 
761 
485 

1.008 
763 
687 
573 
670 

505 
169 
305 
875 
592 

873 
608 
960 
847 
214 

674 
313 
648 
821 
829 

797 
158 
842 
733 
913 

558 
960 
617 
588 
530 
319 


520 
1,526 
724 
690 
1.224 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  ot  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
Common  Core  o1  Data  survey  (This  table  was  prepared  May  1994  I 
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Table  99,— High  school  graduates  compared  with  population  17  years  of  age:  1869-70  to  1993-94 

[Numbers  in  thousands] 


School  year 


1 


1869-70   V. 

1879-80   

1889-90   

1899-1900   

1909-10   


1919-20  .. 

1929-30  .. 

1939-40  .. 

1947^48  .. 

1949-50  . 

1951-52  .. 

1953-54  .. 

1955-  56  .. 

1956-  57  .. 

1957-  58  .. 

1958-  59  .. 

1959-  60  .. 

1960-  61  .. 

1961-  62  .. 

1962-  63  .. 

1963-  64  .. 

1964-  65  .. 

1965-  66  .. 

1966-  67  .. 

1967-  68  .. 

1968-  69  .. 

1969-  70  .. 

1970-  71  .. 

1971-  72  .. 

1972-  73  .. 

1973-  74  .. 

1974-  75  .. 

1975-  76  .. 

1976-  77  .. 

1977-  78  .. 

1978-  79  .. 
197o-80  .. 
19bo-8l  .. 

1981-  82  .. 

1982-  83  .. 

1983-  84  .. 

1984-  85  .. 

1985-  86  .. 

1986-  87  .. 

1987-  88 

1988-  89  .. 

1989-  90  .. 

1990-  91  . 

1991-  92  .. 

1992-  93 5 

1993-  94 5 


on  17 
Did1 

High  school  graduates 

-  - 
Graduates  as  a 

Sex 

Control 

percent  of 

Total 2 

1 7-year- old 

 . — 

Male 

Female 

Public 

Private 

4 

population 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

815 

16 

7 

9 





2.0 

946 

24 

11 

13 

— 



2^5 

1.259 

44 

19 

25 

22 

22 

3.5 

1.489 

95 

38 

57 

62 

33 

6.4 

1,786 

156 

64 

93 

1 1 1 

45 

8.8 

1.855 

311 

124 

188 

231 

80 

16.8 

2.296 

667 

300 

367 

592 

75 

29.0 

2.403 

1.221 

'  579 

643 

1.143 

78 

50.8 

2,261 

1.190 

563 

627 

1.073 

117 

52.6 

2.034 

1.200 

571 

629 

1 .063 

136 

59.0 

2.086 

1.197 

569 

627 

1,056 

141 

57.4 

2.135 

1.276 

613 

664 

1.129 

147 

59.8 

2,242 

1.415 

680 

735 

1.252 

163 

63.1 

2.272 

1.434 

690 

744 

1.270 

164 

63.1 

2.323 

1 .506 

725 

781 

1 .332 

174 

64.8 

2.458 

1.627 

784 

843 

1.435 

192 

66.2 

2.672 

1.858 

895 

963 

1.627 

231 

69.5 

2.892 

1.964 

955 

1.009 

1.725 

239 

67.9 

2.768 

1.918 

938 

980 

1.678 

240 

69.3 

2.740 

1 .943 

956 

987 

1.710 

233 

70.9 

2.9/8 

2.283 

1.120 

1.163 

2.008 

275 

76.7 

3.684 

2.658 

1,311 

1.347 

2.360 

298 

72.1 

3.489 

2.665 

1.323 

1.342 

2.367 

298 

76.4 

3.500 

2.672 

1 .328 

1 .344 

2.374 

298 

76.3 

3.532 

2.695 

1.338 

1.357 

2.395 

300 

76.3 

3.659 

2.822 

1.399 

1.423 

2.522 

300 

77.1 

3.757 

2.889 

1.430 

1.459 

2.589 

300 

76.9 

3.872 

2.938 

1.454 

1.484 

2.638 

300 

75.9 

3.973 

3.002 

1 ,487 

1.515 

2.700 

302 

75.6 

4.049 

3.035 

1,500 

1 .535 

2,729 

306 

75.0 

4.132 

3.073 

1.512 

1.561 

2.763 

310 

74.4 

4.256 

3.133 

1.542 

1.591 

2.823 

310 

73.6 

4.272 

3.148 

1.552 

1.596 

2.837 

311 

73.7 

4.272 

3.152 

1 ,548 

1 .604 

2.837 

315 

73.8 

4.286 

3.127 

1.531 

1.596 

2.825 

302 

73.0 

4.327 

3.101 

1.517 

1.584 

2.801 

300 

71 .7 

4.262 

3.043 

1.491 

1.552 

2.748 

295 

71.4 

4.212 

3.020 

1.483 

1.537 

2,725 

295 

71.7 

4,134 

2.995 

1.471 

1.524 

2.705 

290 

72.4 

3.962 

2.888 

1.437 

1.451 

2.598 

290 

72.9 

3  784 

2.767 

2.495 

272 

73.1 

3.699 

2.677 

2.414 

263 

72.4 

3.670 

2.643 

2.383 

260 

72.0 

3.754 

2.694 

2.429 

265 

71.8 

3.849 

2.773 

2.500 

273 

72.1 

3.842 

2.727 

2,459 

268 

71.0 

3.574 

2.588 

2.320 

268 

72.4 

3.417 

2.503 

2.235 

268 

73.2 

3.331 

2.471 

2.212 

259 

73.1 

3.430 

2.512 

2.255 

257 

73.2 

3.440 

2.513 

2.255 

258 

73.1 

1  Derived  from  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-25  1 '/  year-old  population  ad- 
lusted  to  reftoct  October  17-year-old  population 
'Includes  graduates  of  public  and  private  schools 

3  Data  (or  1929-30  and  preceding  years  are  from  Statistics  of  Public  High  Schools  and 
exclude  graduates  of  high  schools  which  failed  to  report  to  the  Office  of  Education 

4  For  most  years,  private  school  data  have  been  estimated  based  on  periodic  pnvate 
schoot  surveys  For  years  through  1957-58.  private  includes  data  for  stibcollegiate  de- 
partments of  institutions  of  higher  education  and  residential  schools  for  exceptional  chil 
dren 

*  Public  high  school  graduates  based  on  state  estimates 
--Data  not  available 


NOTE  -Includes  graduates  of  regular  day  school  piograms  Excludes  graduates  of 
other  programs,  when  separately  reported,  and  recipients  of  high  school  equivalency  cer 
tificaies  Some  data  have  been  revised  from  previously  published  figures  Because  of 
rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Shi 
tistics  of  Pubuc  High  Schools.  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  m  the  United  States.  Statis 
tics  of  State  Schoot  Systems.  Statistics  of  Nonpublic  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools.  Common  Core  of  Data  surveys,  and  U  S  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  Current  Population  Reports  Series  P  25  (This  table  was  prepared  April 
1994  \ 
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Table  100.— Public  high  school  graduates,  by  state:  1969-70  to  1993-94 


State 

1969- ;o 

1979-80 

t 980-8? 

1985-86 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1991-92 

| 

Estimated 
1992-93 

Estimated 
1993-94 

Percent 
change. 
1988-89 
to 

1993-94 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

United  States 

2,586,639 

2,747,678 

2.725.285 

2,382,616 

2.458,800 

1  2,320.337 

2.234.893 

2.211.891 

1 2.254,681 

1 2,255,095 

-8.3 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

45.286 
3.297 
22  040 
26.068 
260.908 

45.190 
5.223 
28.633 
29.052 
249.217 

44.894 
5.343 
28  416 
29.577 
242.172 

39.620 
5.464 
27.533 
26.227 
229.026 

43.437 
5.631 
31.919 
27.920 
244.629 

40.485 
5.386 
32.103 
26.475 
236.291 

39.042 
5.458 
31.282 
25.668 
234.164 

38.680 
5.535 
31.264 
25.845 
244.594 

36.007 
2  5.563 
30  653 
25.394 
260.000 

36.146 
5.914 
29.100 
25  279 
261.600 

-16  8 
5.0 
-8.8 
-9.5 
6.9 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia J 
Flonda  

30.312 
34.755 
6.985 
4.980 
70.478 

36.804 
37.683 
7.582 
4.959 
87.324 

35.897 
38  369 
7.349 
4.848 
88.755 

32.621 
33.571 
5.791 
3.875 
83.029 

35.520 
30.862 
6.104 
3.565 
90.759 

32.967 
27.878 
5.550 
3.626 
88.934 

31.293 
27  290 
5.223 
3.369 
87.419 

31.059 
27  079 
5,325 
3.385 
93.674 

'31.839 
27  079 
'5.492 
'3.136 

?  88.493 

32.440 
26.950 
5.270 
2.984 
91.992 

-8  7 
-12  7 
-13  7 
-16.3 
1  4 

Georgia  .  . 

Hawaii  

Idaho                .    .  . 
Illinois 

Indiana  ... 

56.859 
10.407 
12.296 
126.864 
69.984 

61.621 
1 1 .493 
13.187 
135.579 
73.143 

62.963 
11.472 
12.679 
136.795 
73.381 

59.082 
9.958 
12.059 
1 14,319 
59.817 

61.937 
10.404 
12.520 
116.660 
63.571 

56  605 
10.325 
11.971 
108.119 
60.012 

60.088 
8.974 
11.961 
103  329 
57.892 

57.742 
9.t60 
12.734 
102.742 
56.630 

60.410 
2  8.924 
'12.974 
103.628 
57.256 

59.493 
9.332 
13.300 
105.295 
56.600 

-3.9 
-10.3 
6.2 

-9.7 
-11.0 

'owa  . 
Kansas 
Kentucky- 
Louisiana   

Matne  .... 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan               ..  . 
Minnesota       -  -- 
Mississippi 

44.063 
33.394 
37.473 
43.641 
14.003 
46.462 
63.865 
121.000 
60  480 
29.653 

43.445 
30.890 
41.203 
46.297 
15.445 
54.270 
73.802 
124.316 
64.908 
27.586 

42.635 
29.397 
41.714 
46.199 
15.554 
54.050 
74.831 
124.372 
64.166 
28.083 

34.279 
25.587 
37.288 
39.965 
13.006 
46.700 
60.360 
101.042 
51.988 
25.134 

34.294 
26.848 
38.883 
37.198 
13.857 
45.791 
57.328 
101,784 
53.122 
24.241 

31.796 
25.367 
38.005 
36.053 
13.839 
41.566 
••55.941 
93.807 
49.087 
25.182 

26.593 
24.414 
35.835 
33.489 
13.151 
39.014 
50.216 
88.234 
46.474 
23.665 

29.224 
24.129 
33.896 
32.247 
13.177 
39.720 
50.317 
87.756 
46.228 
22.912 

30.480 

*  24.889 
36.940 

?  32.504 
13.094 

'39.523 
49.345 
86.800 
48.000 

'23.429 

30.043 
25  1 76 
37.060 
33.316 
13.070 
39.766 
45.656 
88.800 
48.570 
23.276 

-12.4 
-6  2 
-4.7 
-10.4 
-57 
-13.2 
-20  4 
—12.8 
-8.6 
-4.0 

Missouri         .  . 

Montana 

Nebraska  

Nevada   

New  Hampshire 

55.315 
1 1 .520 
21.280 
5.449 
8.516 

62.265 
12.135 
22.410 
8.473 
11.722 

60.359 
11  634 
21  411 
9.069 
1 1 .552 

49.204 
9.761 

17.845 
8.784 

10.648 

51.968 
10.490 
18.690 
9.464 
1 1 .340 

48.957 
9.370 

17.664 
9.477 

10.766 

46.928 
9.013 

16.500 
9  370 

10.059 

46.556 
9.046 

17.057 
8.811 

10.329 

'"•46.864 
'9.420 

*  18.115 
'9.037 
9.657 

46.870 
9.735 

17.347 
9.440 
9.524 

-9  8 
-7  2 
-7.2 
-03 
-16.0 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota           .  . 

86.498 
16.060 
190.000 
68.886 
11.150 

94.564 
18.424 
204  064 
70.862 
9  928 

93.168 
17.915 
198.465 
69.395 
9.924 

78.781 
15.468 
162.165 
65.865 
7.610 

76.263 
15.481 
154.580 
69.970 
8.077 

69.824 
14.884 
143  318 
64  782 
7.690 

67.003 
15  157 
133.562 
62.792 
7.573 

66.669 
14.824 
134.573 
61.157 
7.438 

67.285 
'15.046 
135.800 
'60.211 

■'7.297 

66.474 
15.250 
137.500 
58.345 
7.659 

-12.8 
-1  5 
-110 
-16.6 
-5  2 

Ohio  . 

nHahnrr\a 
UMdl  1U"  'a 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 

142.248 
36.293 
32.236 

151.014 
10  146 

144.169 
39  305 
29.939 

146.458 
10.864 

143.503 
38.875 
28.729 

144.645 
10.719 

119  561 
34.452 
26.286 

122.871 
8.908 

125.036 
36.773 
26.903 

118.921 
8.554 

H4.513 
35.606 
25.473 

110.527 
7.825 

107.484 
33.007 
24.597 

104  770 
7.744 

104.522 
32.670 
25.305 

103.881 
7.859 

105.000 
30  500 
'26.422 
103.180 
-'  7  653 

100.000 
30.000 
27.175 

101.760 
7.511 

-20  0 
-184 
1  0 
-14.4 
-12.2 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Te<as 
Utah 

34.940 
1 1 .757 
49  00C 
139  046 
18.395 

38.697 
10  689 
49.845 
171.449 
20.035 

38.347 
10.385 
50.648 
171.665 
19.886 

34.500 
7.870 
43.263 
161.150 
19.774 

37.020 
8.181 
48.553 
176.951 
22.934 

32  483 
'  7.650 

46.094 
'172.480 

21  196 

32.999 
7.127 
44.847 
174.306 
22.219 

30  698 
7.261 
45  138 
148.145 
23.513 

32.400 
r  8.604 
45.792 
158.555 
25.570 

32.300 
8.213 
44.128 
160.087 
28.162 

-12  7 
0.4 
-9.1 
-9  5 
22  8 

Vermonl 

Virginia 

Washmgion 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

6  095 
58.562 
50.425 
26  139 
66  75C 

5.36: 

6.733 
66.621 
50.402 
23.369 
69  332 

6.072 

6.424 
67.126 
50.046 
23.58C 
67  74C 

6.161 

5  794 
63.113 
45.805 
21.87C 
56.34C 

5.587 

5.963 
65.004 
48.941 
22.886 
54.994 

6.07£ 

6.127 
60.605 
45.941 
21.854 
52.036 

5  82C 

5.212 
58.441 
42  514 
21.064 
49.34C 

5.726 

5.231 
57.338 
44.381 
20.054 
48.56: 

5.816 

*  5.383 
'58.263 

47.239 
'20.820 

52.765 

'5.951 

5  5.385 
58.410 
48.389 
20.545 
52.486 
5.97C 

-9  7 
-10  1 

-1.1 
-10.2 

-4.6 

-1.8 

Outlying  areas 
American  Samoa 
Guam    ..  . 
Northern  Marianas 
Puerto  Rico  . 
Virgin  islands    .  . 

*-36- 
97* 

24.91 
M3 

>  — 

7 
I 

60£ 
84( 

31.59 
1 .04* 

\  56? 

)  93e 

20( 

7  31.61 
I  1.02 

)  70: 
5           1  03: 

)  22" 
29.04< 
3             1  26( 

1  59" 
)  1.0K 

?  27: 

3  29.32' 
)  |  98 

68( 

I  LOU 
3  26< 
3  29.39* 
91 

)  "712 

J          1 .08: 

\  '24? 
5  *29.15 
5  '"9K 

*74( 
*1.15: 
j  31( 
*  28.90* 
1  99( 

>  31.1 
J  23.2 
5  58.0 
5  -8.6 
3          -3  4 

1  National  total  includes  estimates,  lor  nonrepeating  states 
'Actual  count 

*  Beginning  in  1985-86  graduates  from  adult  programs  are  excluded 
1  Data  from  Projections  of  Education  Statistics  to  2002  published  by  the  National  Cen 
te'  for  Education  Statistics  (NCESt 
"Data  estimated  by  NCES 
"Data  are  tor  1970-71 
■  -  Data  nol  reported 


NOTE  —Data  include  graduates  of  regular  day  school  programs,  but  exclude  grad* 
uates  of  other  programs  and  persons  receiving  high  school  equivalency  certificates.  They 
also  exclude  graduates  of  subcoilegiate  departments  of  institutions  of  higher  education, 
lederal  schools  lor  American  Indians  and  on  lederal  installations,  and  residential  schools 
for  disabled  children  Some  data  have  been  revised  from  previously  published  figures 
All  t992-93  and  1993-94  data  are  state  estimates  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  tor  Education  Statistics. 
Common  Core  of  Data  surveys  iThis  table  was  prepared  April  1994  ) 
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Table  101.— General  Educational  Development  (GED)  credentials  issued  and  age  of  test  takers: 

1974  to  1993 


Year 


1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 

1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 

1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 

1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 


Total,  m 
thousands ' 


Percentage  distribution  of  GED  test  takers,  by  age 


19  years  old  or  less  !  20-  to  24-year-olds 


294 
340 
333 
332 
381 

426 
479 
489 
486 
465 
427 
413 
428 
444 
410 

357 
410 
462 
457 
469 


35 
33 
31 
40 
31 

37 
37 
37 
37 
34 

32 
32 
32 
33  j 
35 

36 
35 
33  I 
32  | 
33 


"  Njmoe'  oi  oersons  ieceiv«ng  nigh  school  equivalency  certif.cates  based  on  the  GED 
lest  Numbers  reflect  credentials  tssued  loi  the  50  stales  and  {he  Distnct  0f  Columbia 

NOTE  -Because  o*  'ojndmp  oota.ts  may  not  aod  to  :oia.s 


27 
26 
28 
24 
27 

28 
27 
27 
28 
29 

28 
26 
26 
24 
22 

22 
25 
27 
28 
27 


25-  to  29-year-olds 
5 


13 
14 
14 
13 
13 

12 
13 
13 
13 
14 

15 
15 
15 
15 
14 

14 
14 
14 
13 
13 


30-  to  34-year-olds 
6 


9 
9 
10 
8 

10 

13 
8 
8 
8 
8 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
11 
11 


35  years  old  or 
over 


17 
18 
17 
14 
18 
11 
15 
14 
15 
15 

16 
16 
17 
18 
18 

17 
17 
17 
16 
16 


SOURCE  American  Council  on  Education.  General  Educational  Development  Testing 
Service  GED  StaVsUcal  fleoorf.  various  years  (This  table  was  prepared  August  1994  . 


Table  102.— Percent  of  high  school  dropouts  among  persons  16  to  24  years  old,1  by  sex  and  race/ethnicity:  October 

1967  to  October  1993 


Year 


1967- 
1968- 
1969- 
1970- 
1971  ■• 

1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
19^7 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 

1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 

1992:< 
1903  1 


Statue-  d'oponts 
■Wh.te  and  black  include  person  oi  H'spamc  ongm 

'Because  of  changes  m  data  lo'iectio''  pror  pdufpf-  data  may  not  bo  compa*abi»»  >vih 
<Kjut*»s  lor  e<iH>ei  years 
Data  not  available 

NOTE  ■  ■  Status  dropouts  are  persons  who  are  not  enrolled  rn  school  and  wno  are 
Q     rjh  school  qraduates  Peoole  w'io  have  revived  GCD  cu <lt»nti.i's  are  counted  as 

ERIC 


AH 
races 

2 

Total 

 ,  , 

Men 

Women 

White.   :  Black, 
non      i  non 
Hispanic  I  Hispanic 

{ 

3  4 

Hispanic 
origin 

5 

All 

races 

.  -  .. 

6 

White 
non- 
Hispamc 

Black, 
non- 
Hispanic 

8 

Hispamc 
origin 

9 

All 

races 

10 

White, 
non- 
Hispanic 

1 1 

Black, 
non 
Hispanic 

12 

Htspanic 
ongm 

13 

.       !  170 

154 

28  6 

16.5- 

14  7 

30  6 

17  3 

16  1 

26  9 

!     16  2 

14  7 

27  4 

— 

158 

14  4 

27.1 

16  5 

15.0 

27  6 

.   .     j  152 

136 

26.7 



14  3 

126 

26  9 

16.0 

14  6 

26.7 

— 

..    |  150 

13  2 

27  9 

14.2 

122 

29.4 

15  7 

14.1 

26  6 

.     j  147 

134 

23.7 

- 

14  2 

12.6 

25  5 

152 

14  2 

22.1 

1  146 

123 

21.3 

34  3 

14  1 

11.7 

22.3 

33  7 

15.1 

12.8 

20  5 

34  9 

114  1 

11  6 

22  2 

33  5 

13  7 

11  5 

21  5 

30  4 

14.5 

11.8 

22.8 

36  4 

I      14  3 

11  9 

21  2 

33  0 

14.2 

120 

20.1 

33.8 

14  4 

11.8 

22.1 

32.2 

i  139 

1 1  4 

22  9 

29.2 

13.3 

11  0 

23.0 

26.7 

14  5 

11  8 

22.9 

31  6 

|      14  1 

120 

20  5 

31  4 

14  1 

12  1 

21.2 

30.3 

14  2 

11.8 

19.9 

32  3 

14  1 

11  9 

198 

33  0 

14.5 

126 

19.5 

31.6 

13.8 

11.2 

20.0 

34.3 

14  ?. 

119 

20  2 

33  3 

14  6 

122 

22  5 

33.6 

13.9 

11.6 

18.3 

33.1 

14.6 

120 

21.1 

33  8 

150 

126 

22  4 

33  0 

14  2 

11  5 

20.0 

34  5 

14  1 

11  4 

19  1 

35  2 

15  1 

123 

20  8 

?7  2 

13  1 

10  5 

17  7 

33  2 

139 

1 1  4 

18.4 

33  2 

15.1 

125 

199 

36.0 

128 

10.2 

17  1 

30  4 

139 

11  4 

18  4 

31  7 

14.5 

12  1 

21.2 

30.5 

13.3 

109 

15.9 

32.3 

:     13  7 

11  2 

18  0 

31  6 

14  9 

12.2 

199 

34.3 

12.5 

10  1 

162 

29  1 

13  1 

11  0 

155 

29  8 

14.0 

120 

168 

30  6 

12  3 

10  1 

14  3 

29  0 

126 

104 

152 

27  6 

134 

1 1  1 

16  1 

29.9 

11  8 

98 

14  3 

25.2 

122 

9.7 

142 

30  1 

13  1 

103 

150 

32  8 

1 1  4 

9  1 

13  5 

27  2 

12  7 

10.4 

14  1 

28  6 

13  2 

108 

15.0 

29  1 

12.1 

100 

13.3 

28  1 

12  9 

96 

14  5 

35  8 

135 

10  4 

150 

36  0 

12.2 

89 

14.1 

35  4 

126 

94 

13.9 

33  0 

13  6 

10.3 

14  9 

34  4 

11  7 

85 

130 

31  6 

12  1 

90 

132 

32  4 

12  3 

93 

11  9 

34  3 

11.8 

8  7 

14  4 

30  3 

12  5 

89 

13.6 

35  3 

130 

89 

13  5 

39  2 

11  9 

89 

137 

31  1 

11  0 

\\ 

13  7 

29  4 

11  3 

8.0 

125 

32  1 

10  7 

75 

14  8 

26  6 

11  0 

136 

27  5 

11  2 

8.2 

126 

28  1 

10  9 

7  7 

14  4 

26  9 

graduate;  Data  are  based  upon  sample  surveys  o*  the  civilian  noninsMutional  Popu 
latior. 

SOURCE  U  S  Depa'tmenl  of  Commerce  Bureau  o<  Hie  Census  Current  Population 
Survey  unpublished  tabulations  and  U  S  Department  o<  Education  National  Center  lor 
Education  Statistics  Dropout  Rates  m  iho  United  States  ( This  table  was  prepared  May 
^994  i 
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Table  103— Percent  of  high  school  dropouts  among  persons  14  to  34  years  old,1  by  age,  race/ethnicity,  and  sex: 

October  1970  to  October  1993 


Year,  race  ethnicity  and  sex 


Total.  14  to 
34  years 


October  1970 


All  races  .. 
Male  .... 
Female 

White2   

Male   

Female  ... 

Black  7  

Male   

Female  ... 


October  1980 


All  races  .. 
Male  .... 
Female 


White.  non-Hispanic 

Male   

Female   


Black.  non-Hispanic 

Male   

Female  

Hispanic  origin  

Male   

Female   


October  1990 


All  races  .. 
Male  .... 
Female 


White.  non-Hispanic 

Male   

Female   


Black.  non-Hispanic 

Male   

Female  

Hispanic  origin  

Male   

Female  


October  1992 3 


All  races  .. 
Male  .... 
Female 


White.  non-Hispanic 

Male   

Female  


8lack.  non-Hispanic 

Male  

Female   


Hispanic  origin 

Male   

Female   


October  1993 3 


All  races  .. 
Male  ... 
Female 


White,  non- Hispanic 

Male   

Female   

8lack.  non-Hispanic 

Male   

Female  

Hispanic  origin  .... 

Male  

Female  


I 


14  and  15 
years 


17.0 
16.2 
17.7 

15.2 
14.4 
16.0 

3C.0 
30.4 
29.5 

13.0 
13.2 
12.8 

10.2 
10.5 
9.9 

18.6 
18.9 
18.4 

35  2 
35.6 
34.8 

11.9 
12.2 
11.6 

83 


14.4 
13.4 
15.1 

34.3 
34.8 
33.8 


11.0 
11  5 

10  4 

74 
7.9 
7.0 

13.1 
12.3 
13.8 

32  2 
35.1 
29.1 

10.6 

11  1 
10.1 

7  3 
7  8 
6.8 

12.5 
12.1 
12.9 

30.7 
32.0 
29  3 


1.7 
1.9 


16  and  17 
years 


18  and  19 
years 


20  and  ?1 
years 


22  to  2J 
years 


25  tc  29 
years 


30  to  34 
years 


8.0 
7.1 
8.9 


16  2  ! 
160  : 
163 

14  1 


16.6  I 
16  1  ; 
169  | 

14  6  i 


'  Status'  dropouts 
•'Includes  persons  of  Hispanic  Origin 

?  Because  of  changes  m  data  collection  procedures  data  may  net  be  comparable  w»th 
figures  for  'iarlier  years 

NOTE  -  Status  d'opouts  are  persons  who  are  not  enrolled  in  school  ar-d  who  are 
not  high  schoo'  graduates  People  who  have  received  GED  credentials  are  counted  as 


1.7 

6.3 

13.3  ! 

14.1 

1.8 

8  4 

14.8  1 

Ik  1 

1  O.  1 

24 

12  8 

31  2  j 

29  6 

2.0 

13.3 

36.4  ! 

29.6 

2.8 

12.4 

26.6  | 

1.7 

8.9 

15.7  j 

16.0 

1.3 

8.9 

16.9  ! 

I  1  .0 

2.2 

8.8 

14.7  ■ 

14  3  ' 

1.2 

8.6 

I 

12  7  ; 

12.1  ! 

1.0 

8  5 

1 3  6  i 

1 .4 

8.6 

1 1 .9  ! 

i  u  y  ; 

c.U 

7  0 

21  0  I 

24.6  I 

1.6 

7^2 

2^2  ; 

30.8  J 

2.5  i 

i 

6.8 

19  8  : 

i  y  .0  | 

5.7 

16.5 

39.0  ] 

41.6 

3.3 

18  1 

43  1  j 

41  4 

7.9 

15.0 

1 

Q 

*4 !  .y 

0.9 

■  63 

14  2  j 

12  8 

0.8 

6.6 

14.6  ; 

lot] 

1.0 

6  1 

13.8  j 

19  /  ! 

0.8 

5.4 

11.1  j 

_  ,  i 
9  4 

0.7 

5.9 

1 1  4  | 

J  0 

1.0 

5.0 

1 0  8  i 

Q  1  ' 

y.  i  i 

n  7 

U.  / 

6  9 

16  6  1 

15  6  1 

0.3 

6.3 

15  5  i 

124  j 

1.0 

7.5 

17.6  • 

18  6' 

1.1 

12.9 

34  2  S 

i 

31  6  i 

09 

13  1 

39  4  i 

3'/  9  j 

1 .3 

1 2.5 

25  0  ' 
1 

08 

4.9 

11.9  j 

13  7  j 

0.8 

37 

12.2  j 

i  j  j  | 

0.9 

I            6  2 

11  ,  , 

■«=  1  I 

i 

08 

3.8 

j       8  7  i 

9  8  I 

0  8 

2.9 

9  3  I 

1 1  n  1 

0.7 

4  8 

8.1  j 

O  O 

0.7 

5.6 

16  4  1 

173 

o'i 

40 

16  4  ; 

14  6 

1  2 

7.1 

16  4  j 

197 

1  2 

11  9 

25  3  ■ 

36  3 

1.9 

9.1 

25  7 ; 

458 

0.4 

150 

24  9  ] 

| 

270 

1  1 

4.8 

11.8' 

13.4 

1.0 

4.0 

12  1  : 

139 

1  2 

57 

11.5  1 

129 

09 

39 

9  5  ! 

9  8 

0  7 

3  1 

|  id' 

9  ? 

1.1 

4  7 

8  7 

9  9 

1.2 

4.5 

128  I 

190 

1.0 

3.5 

105 

22  8 

1.4 

5.5 

15.2  ! 

158 

2.4 

9.9 

28  3  j 

29  0 

3.1 

84 

32  2  I 

28  9 

1  8 

|  118 

I  250 

29  0 

graduates  Data  are  baspd  uoon 

sample  s 

187 
17.9  ! 
194  j 

163  | 

15.3  I 
17.2  j 

37.8  | 
39  5  ! 

36.4  ; 
j 

152  j 

164  i 
14  0  '] 

11.8  j 
13.2  , 
10.4  , 

23.6  ! 
24  6  ! 
22  8  , 

40.6  ; 

42.9  j 
38.6  | 


4- 


22  5  ; 
21  4 

23  6 

199 
190 
20.7 


44.4  i 
43.1  i 
45.6  j 


13.9  j 
13.8  : 
14  0  ! 

10.4  j 
106  : 
10  3  j 


22.4 


22.2 
22  6  ; 

40  9  j 
40.1  | 
41.7  I 


138  | 

13.9  i 

14.0  | 

145  ; 

13.6  j 

13.4  I 

9.5 ; 

9.2  ! 

9.8  I 

9.8 

9.1  : 

85 

13.6  j 

19  3 

13  2 

18  9 

139  S 

196 

42  8  i 

41  7 

41.4  ! 

42  6 

44  4  j 

40.7 

I 

12  5  i 

<3.0 

13.2  | 

13.9  ! 

11  9  j 

12  1  | 

8.2  ; 

8.9 ; 

8  5  i 

9.5 

79  | 

8.2  I 

153  | 

13  8 

14  9  ' 

124  ! 

15  7  : 

14  8  | 

38  1  j 

40  0  ' 

41  7 

44  7  < 

34.4 

34  9  | 

12.9  i 

1 

12  1  j 

13  5  | 

13  2  ! 

12.3 

11  1  » 

y  4 

8  2  : 

9  4 

8  7  ! 

7  4 

76  j 

17.0 

133  i 

14.7 

15.0  I 

19  1 

11  9  I 

37  8 

38  5  | 

39  8 

40  8  | 

35  8 

!          35  8  i 

26  5 
26  2 
26.8 

24.6 
24  2 
24.9 

43.5 
45.9 
41.5 


14.6 
14.0 
15.2 

11.0 
10.7 
11.3 

23  1 
21  9 

24  0 

45.4 
43  9 
47.0 


129 
133 
12.5 

o  7 

94 

80 

16.7 
16  4 
169 

42  4 

41  4 
43.5 

12.3 
13  3 
11  3 

7.8 
8.6 
7.0 

16.4 
17.2 
15.8 

40  5 

42  4 
38  3 

11  8 
12.7 
108 

7.5 
85 
66 

14.8 
13.7 
15.7 

38  9 

39  3 
38.5 


SOURCF  US  Department  of  Commcr-a*  Bureau  o*  Ihn  Ccnv.r.  (.  u"e"1  °opuintO" 
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Table  104.— Students  with  disabilities  exiting  the  educational  system,  by  age,  type  of  disability,  and 
basis  of  exit:  United  States  and  outlying  areas,  1990-91 


Student  characterises 


1 


Age  group 

14  to  21  (and  over) 

14   

15   

16  .    .  . 

17  

18  

19   

20  

21   

Over  21   


Type  of  disability 

Ail  disabilities.  14  to  21  and 

over  

Specific  learning  disabilities 

Speech  or  language  impair- 
ments   

Mental  retardation   

Serious  emotional  aisturb- 
ance   

Hearing  impairments  

Orthopedic  impairments  .... 

Other  health  impairments  .. 

Visual  impairments   

Multiple  disabilities   

Deaf-blindness   


Total  exiting  the 
system 


Number 


223.229 
9.791 
1 1 .956 
19.692 
35.843 
69.750 
44.064 
17.893 
10  625 
3.615 


223.229 
123.061 

12.741 
41.014 

31.206 
3.242 
2.729 
3.775 
1.430 
3.889 
142 


Percent 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100  0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Graduated  with 
diploma 


Number 


101.959 
79 
150 
541 
14.661 
46.706 
29.192 
7.466 
2.394 
770 


101.959 
63.590 

5.258 
15.883 

9.598 
1.841 
1.510 
1.836 
862 
1.506 
75 


Percent 


45.7 
0.8 
1  3 
27 
40.9 
67.0 
66.2 
41.7 
22  5 
21  3 


45.7 
51.7 

41.3 
38.7 

30.8 
56.8 
55.3 
48.6 
60.3 
38  7 
52  8 


Graduated  through 
certificate 


Number 


29.733 
264 
378 
430 
1.938 
6.956 
6.780 
7.025 
5.148 
814 


29.733 
13.291 

1.163 
10.076 

2.450 
530 
354 
618 
208 

1.018 
25 


Percent 


Reached 
maximum  age ' 


Number 


13.3 
2.7 
3  2 
2.2 
5.4 
10.0 
15.4 
39.3 
48.5 
22.5 


13.3  I 

108  [ 

9.1 
24.6 

79 
16.3 
13.0 
16.4 
14.5 
26.2 
17.6 


4.368 
5 
9 
74 
74 
66 
60 
559 
1.988 
1.533 


4.368 
845 

289 
2.127 

401 
48 
74 
81 
32 

461 
10 


Percent 


2  0 
0  1 
0.1 
04 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
3.1 
18.7 
42.4 


2.0  i 
07  ; 


23 
5.2 


Dropped 

out-' 


j  Other  reasons  tor 
exit 1 


Number 


10 


Percent  !  Niinber  ■  Percent 


1  3  | 
1.5  I 
2.7  " 

2  1 
2.2 

11.9 
7.0 


51.949 
3.473 
4.788 
1 1 .667 
12.721 
11.079 
5  505 
1.907  | 
646  I 
163  i 


I 


51  949  : 
27  276  ; 


2.1' 


11.613 
395 
275 
658 
173 
489 
20 


T 


23  3 
35  5 
40  0 
59  2 
35.5 
15.9 
12.5 
10  7 
6.1 
4  5 


23.3 
22  2  1 


12 


35  220  ' 
5.970  j 
6  631  I 
6.980  ' 
6.449  ! 
4.943  | 
2.527  ! 
936  ; 
449  | 
335  ! 


35.220 
18  059 


37  2  ; 
12.2  j 
10  1  j 
17  4  I 
12  1  ! 
12  6  | 
14.1  I 


17  1;  3.857 
21  6  !  4.052 


M44 
428 
516 
582 
155 
415 
1? 


13 


15  8 
61  0 
55  5 
35  4 
18  0 
7.1 
5  7 
52 
4.2 
9  3 


158 
14  7 

30  3 
99 

22  9 
132 
189 
154 
10.8 
10" 
8  5 


'  Upper  age  limits  lor  service  eligibility  vary  by  state 

-'These  figures  refiec:  an  estimate  oi  those  who  were  actually  known  to  nave  dropped 
out  and  do  not  include  youth  who  simply  stepped  coming  to  school  or  whose  status  was 
unknown 

'includes  students  who  d:ed  or  no  longer  received  special  education  services  Out 
whose  exit  reason  is  unknown 


NOTE  —It  can  be  assumed  that  a  substantial  proportion  o*  the  Othe*  category  i'1 
eludes  students  who  are  no  ionger  in  school  and  nave  neithei  g'riduiiU'O  no*  reached 
the  maximum  age  Therefore,  the  overall  d'opoui  figure  probnb'y  exceed*.  2J  percent 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  ol  Education.  Office  of  Sueoal  Educanon  and  Rehab'W  * 
tive  Services  Thirteenth  Anr.uat  Report  tc  Congress  on  f'v  Implementation  c<  U'.e  !"d 
viduals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act.         iTrns  table  was  piepared  May  19(54  < 


Table  105.— Employment  status,  wages  earned,  and  living  arrangements  of  special  education  students 

out  of  high  school  more  than  1  year:  1987 1 


Type  ot  disability 


1 

All  conditions  .... 

Learning  disabled 

Speech  impaired   

Mentally  retarded   

Emotionally  disturbed  .  . 

Hard  of  hearing   

Deat  

Orthopedically  impaired 
Other  health  impaired  .. 

Visually  impaired  

Multiple  disabilities 
Deaf-blind   


Percent  of  youth  working  for  pay 


Fulltime 

2 


29.2 


37  9 
28  8 
19.8 
18.5 
22  9 
23.6 
1  3 
139 
100 
1.3 
0  0 


Part-time 
3 


Average  hourly 
wage  earned 


17.2 


19.3 
21.2 
11.6 
21.5 
22.6 
14  7 
12.6 
14.9 
14.3 
4.4 
9.5 


$4.35 


4.63 
4.09 
3.68 

3  94 
4.08 

4  08 

C) 
iM 

3  12 
t3) 


Percent  earning 


Percent  living 


Less  than 
S3.00 


11.9 


7.6 
13.9 
24.7 
16.3 
6.5 
34 
(') 
C) 
29  3 
I-1) 


More  than     !  .  .  .. 

$5  00        !  Independently 


21.0 


25  0 
26.5 
11.5 
124 
26.2 
6.6 
(4) 

C\ 

10.6 
l'J 


17.3 


22.0 
13  2 
9  2 
15  1 
166 
20  2 
11  8 
158 
26.0 
3  1 
i  M 


With  parents 


68.9 

66  6 
73  0 

75  7 
65  9 
77  8 
71  6 

76  8 
70.8 
64  4 
50  2 


'  Data  based  on  students  who  completed  reached  maximum  age  for  services  or 
dropped  out  of  high  school  dunng  the  1985-86  school  year 

•'Living  independently  includes  living  jiono.  \Vith  a  spouse  or  roommate  m  mrhtarv 
housmg.  or  in  a  college  dormitory 

'  Too  few  cases  to  report 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  o*  Education  Office  o'  Spoc.a'  Frincat'D"  a^d  R»*Mt 
tive  Services  The  Eleventh  Annual  Report  to  Congress  cn  !hr  tfrtp:t*-'Htrttit t»"  ir 
Eduat'O'i  of  the  Hand<c,ipped  Ac!  19$9  'Trus  'able  *as  prepared  Dei  i«"b\» 
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Table  108.— Student  proficiency  in  reading,  by  age,  amount  of  time  spent  on  homework, 
reading  habits,  and  reading  materials  in  the  home:  1971, 1984,  and  1992 


Tims  spent  on  homework. 

Average  proficiency  score 

Percent 

reading  habits,  and  reading 

9-year-olds 

13-year-olds 

1 7*year-oIds 1 

9-year-o!ds 

13-year-olds 

17-year-olds 1 

materials  tn  the  home 

1984 

.  

1992 

— .  

1984 

1992 

1984 

1992 

1984 

1992 

1984 

1992 

1984 

1992 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

g 

1  1 

1  0 
1  <L 

1  O 

Materials  read  a  few  times 

a  year  or  more 

Poems   

211 

211 

260 

264 

290 

294 

70 

70 

68 

74 

76 

84 

Plays   

211 

208 

260 

262 

290 

293 

56 

54 

59 

64 

63 

71 

Biographies  

213 

212 

261 

263 

292 

294 

45 

47 

62 

72 

59 

69 

Science  books   

212 

211 

259 

261 

289 

293 

84 

88 

90 

92 

70 

80 

Books  about  other  places 

211 

211 

259 

262 

289 

294 

79 

81 

83 

80 

81 

84 

Frequency  of  reading  for  fun 

<L  l  D 

264 

269 

297 

304 

53 

56 

35 

37 

31 

27 

Weekly  ...   

212 

212 

254 

260 

290 

291 

28 

28 

35 

32 

34 

33 

1   1  .  _*  LI,, 

Monthly   

204 

204 

255 

257 

290 

287 

7 

6 

14 

13 

17 

18 

Yearly   

197 

197 

252 

250 

280 

282 

3 

3 

7 

g 

1  n 

12 

Never   

198 

189 

239 

246 

269 

268 

9 

7 

8 

10 

9 

11 

Time  spent  on  homework 

each  day 

None   

212 

211 

254 

253 

276 

274 

36 

32 

23 

21 

22 

22 

umuii  i  uu  dooiyi lmciu    .  .  . 

198 

193 

247 

251 

287 

286 

4 

4 

4 

4 

11 

12 

LfcJoo  illdM   1  IIUUI   

218 

215 

261 

260 

290 

291 

42 

47 

36 

36 

26 

29 

1  to  2  hours   

216 

211 

266 

269 

296 

298 

13 

12 

29 

29 

27 

25 

More  than  2  nours  

201 

195 

264 

267 

303 

308 

6 

5 

9 

10 

13 

12 

1971 

1992 

1971 

1992 

1971 

1992 

1971 

1992 

1971 

1992 

1971  . 

1992 

Reading  materials 

in  the  home  2 

0  to  2   

186 

197 

227 

241 

246 

269 

28 

37 

17 

22 

11 

18 

3  

208 

214 

249 

256 

274 

286 

33 

33 

25 

31 

22 

27 

4   

223 

224 

267 

271 

296 

299 

39 

30 

58 

48 

67 

55 

"  Excludes  persons  not  enrolled  m  schoo! 

•'  The  A  items  m  n<e  scale  were  newspaper  subscription,  magazine  subscription,  more 
than  ?5  books  m  the  home,  and  encyclopedia  in  the  liome 

NOTE  These  test  scores  are  from  the  National  Assessment  of 'Educational  Progress 
iNAEP)  The  NAEP  scores  have  been  evaluated  at  certain  performance  levels  A  score 
of  300  implies  an  ability  to  find,  understand,  summarize,  ana  explain  relatively  com- 
plicated hierary  and  informational  material  A  score  of  250  implies  an  ability  to  search 
tor  specific  information  interrelate  ideas  and  make  generalizations  about  literature, 
soence.  and  social  studies  materials  A  score  of  200  implies  an  ability  to  understand. 


combine  ideas,  and  make  inferences  based  on  short  uncomplicated  passages  about 
specific  or  sequentially  related  information.  A  score  of  150  implies  an  ability  to  follow 
brief  written  directions  and  carry  out  simple,  discrete  reading  tasks.  Scale  ranges  from 
0  to  500. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Na- 
tional Assessment  of  Educational  Progress.  The  Reading  Report  Card.  197t-88.  and 
NAEP  1992  Trends  in  Academic  Progress,  by  Educational  Testing  Service.  (This  table 
was  prepared  April  1994.) 
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Table  1 1 1  .—Average  proficiency  in  reading  for  4th  graders  in  public  schools,1  by  reading  and  television 

watching  habits,  region,  and  state:  1992   


Frequency  of  reading  lor  fun 


Region  and  state 


Almost 
every  day 


United  States 


Region 


State 


Northeast 
Southeast 
Centra! 
West 


Alabama 

Arizona    .  . 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 


Delaware  ■ 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida   

Georgia  

Hawaii  ... 
Idaho  ... 

Indiana 
Iowa   .  .  ■ 
Kentucky 
Louisiana  .. 
Maine**  .  . 
Maryland  ... 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan   

Minnesota  .  . 
Mississippi    .    .  - 

Missouri  

Nebraska''  .... 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York  ' 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

Ohio   -. 

Oklahoma       .  .. 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Once  or 
twice  a 
week 


223 


231 
216 
227 
219 


212 
217 
217 
212 
2§5 
230 

220 
102 
214 
219 
210 
226 

229 
233 
219 
208 
234 
221 

234 
224 
230 
202 
227 
228 

236 
232 
218 
221 
219 
234 

226 
225 
227 
223 
216 
219 

218 
228 
228 
224 
233 
230 


Outlying  areas 


187 


218 


Once  or 
twice  a 
month 


220 
214 
220 
218 


210 
211 
213 
200 
216 
220 

215 
190 
212 
215 
203 
220 

222 
225 
215 
206 
227 
211 

225 
216 
221 
202 
222 
223 

228 
225 
212 
216 
212 
226 

217 
225 
221 
217 
211 
213 

215 
222 
223 
218 
222 
224 


186 


209 


Never  or 
hardly  ever 


199 


211 
208 
211 
206 


205 
203 
206 
196 
215 
219 

210 
184 
206 
206 
202 
217 

221. 
218 
214 
206 
224 
207 

223 
209 
212 
200 
220 
221 

224 
220 
214 
214 
207 
222 

214 
221 
221 
216 
210 
208 

212 
214 
216 
212 
217 
217 


175 


As  meaMJ'od  by  |.».  N.U.0M.H  A-.M-^ipn'  o»  Edut.it-OM.il  Progress  1NAEP1  Forty 
o'v  '.uv  .  tt-<-  l>.tr>'  I  m  Colunihi,]  .md  Guam  partmDciUxl  &  i*h»  tesl 

[Hi  nn?  ^,i»«^v  O'^  or  «M0fP  o'  thp  qutdelines  "or  school  sample  participation  rates 
D.iM  .m»  -  ubicct  to  .ipp'f'C'«Jbl(»  nomosponsp  hi.r, 

NOT!  Thnv»  Inst  votms  .!»<-■  I*0'»  l'w  National  Ass«<*s«nent  o<  Educational  Progress 
NAFP-  NAl  P  seems  hi"'  bei-  «.'valualecl  at  certa-n  onrtormance  levels  A  score 
o4  T>0  «mpi.iT.  an  .inibty  to  hnd  understand  summary  and  explain  'elatively  com 
p(lr  «««ri  '•'»»ri'v  a«Hl  .'»t0i.».it'onal  piatet-.ii  A  von-  of  .^O  -mplies  an  ability  10  search 
{„r  ^».r.i.  .nioim,ilKii-   '»«i'"i.ialf  d»as  and  m.ikn  nnnMMl./at«ons  about  literature 


Amount  of  television  watched  each  day 


Six  or 
more 
hours 


198 


Four  to 
five  hours 


216 


Three 
hours 


223 


Two  nours 


223 


One  hour 
or  less 


10 


220 


200 

201 

221 

232 

227 

229 

201 

198 

214 

218 

217 

217 

204 

199 

215 

226 

228 

224 

191 

197 

215 

218 

221 

214 

198 

209 

216 

215 

210 

iyy 

201 

210 

214 

217 

2i0 

1  QQ 

l  yy 

200 

217 

220 

217 

212 

190 

1  R4 
I  OH 

205 

208 

208 

210 

9n9 

C\JC. 

203 

218 

220 

223 

220 

207 

204 

219 

226 

232 

233 

1Q7 

i  y  t 

198 

216 

216 

225 

218 

1  7R 

1 84 

190 

190 

193 

193 

1  Q^ 

196 

210 

214 

220 

212 

1  GR 

i  yo 

200 

216 

220 

220 

215 

1  Q9 
I  9£ 

193 

208 

210 

208 

205 

205 

206 

219 

223 

225. 

224 

one 

210 

223 

227 

228 

225 

cl  U 

212 

224 

231 

234 

229 

9PI1 

203 

218 

219 

217 

213 

1  QA 

1 95 

207 

210 

209 

209 

213 

91  £ 
c.  I  O 

226 

233 

230 

232 

194 

194 

213 

220 

223 

220 

91  1 
c.  \  I 

21 1 

226 

230 

234 

234 

9n7 

198 

217 

222 

225 

225 

cU*V 

204 

220 

228 

229 

227 

1  Q9 

192 

202 

208 

209 

195 

one; 

cUO 

208 

222 

711 

229 

222 

203 

204 

224 

228 

227 

222 

210 

216 

229 

228 

233 

235 

203 

205 

225 

229 

233 

235 

194 

196 

212 

217 

220 

211 

201 

202 

214 

224 

223 

221 

198 

197 

214 

218 

222 

217 

212 

211 

226 

231 

231 

229 

204 

204 

220 

225 

224 

222 

207 

211 

224 

227 

227 

220 

206 

202 

221 

228 

230 

227 

197 

203 

217 

222 

223 

223 

196 

198 

212 

215 

222 

215 

201 

199 

218 

219 

218 

214 

202 

200 

213 

220 

222 

218 

207 

209 

220 

225 

224 

224 

204 

205 

223 

228 

232 

230 

201 

204 

218 

223 

223 

219 

206 

211 

225 

228 

230 

227 

207 

210 

223 

227 

229 

227 

17-3 

\  176 

19C 

19: 

184 

\  178 

science  and  social  studies  materials  A  score  of  200  .mplies  an  ability  to  under  stand, 
combine  ideas,  and  make  mleronces  based  on  short  uncomplicated  passages  about 
spec.l.c  or  sequentially  related  inlormation  A  score  ot  150  implies  an  ability  to  follow 
brief  writien  directions  and  carry  out  simple,  discrete  reading  tasks  Scale  ranges  trom 
0  to  500 

SOURCE  US  Department  of  Education  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Na- 
t.onat  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress.  NAEP  199P  Redding  Report  Card  tor  the 
Nation  and  the  States,  prepared  by  Educational  Testing  Service  (This  table  was  pre 
pared  January  1994  i 
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Table  113.— Student  values  and  attitudes  toward  writing,  by  grade  level: 

1984,1990,  and  1992 


Statements  about  writing 


Writing  helps  me  think  more  clearly   

Writing  helps  me  tell  others  what  I  think   

Writing  helps  tell  others  how  I  feel   

Writing  helps  me  understand  my  own  feelings  

People  who  write  well  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  good  jobs  . 


People  who  write  well  are  more  influential 

I  like  to  write  

I  am  a  good  writer  

People  like  what  I  write  

I  write  on  rhy  own  outside  of  school  


I  don  t  like  to  write  things  that  will  be  graded  

If  I  didn't  have  to  write  for  school,  I  wouldn't  write  anything 


Percent  of  students  reporting  the  statement  is  true  more  than 
half  the  \ime 


Grade  4 


1984 


1990 


55 
59 
52 
47 

37 
33 


57 
62 
56 
42 

33 
27 


1992 


Grade  8 


1984 


54 
63 
55 
46 

32 
28 


1990 


44 
52 
50 
40 
47 

49 
39 
41 
38 
36 

31 
17 


46 
56 
56 
47 
53 

55 
42 
44 
39 
35 

36 
19 


1992 


Grade  1 1 


1984 


42 
52 
52 
44 
51 

52 
43 
44 
44 

37 

37 
18 


52 
55 
55 
47 
54 

54 
40 
38 
35 
31 

27 
15 


-Data  not  available. 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  tor  Education  Statistics. 
NAEP  1992  Trends  in  Academic  Progress,  by  Educational  Testing  Service  (This  table 
was  prepared  April  1994.) 


Table  114.— Student  writing  In  school,  by  type  of  writing  assignment:  1984, 1988,  and  1990 


'  Excludes  persons  of  this  age  not  enrolled  in  school 


Percent  of  students  reporting  at  least  one  paper  written  for  English  cl?.s»s  last  week 

Type  of  writing  assignment 

9-year-olds 

13-year-olds 

ly-year-OlGV 

1984 

1988 

1990 

1984 

1988 

1990 

1984 

1988 

1990 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0 

9 

10 

19.3 

25.1 

24.0 

40.9 

48.4 

45.0 

59.6 

63.6 

64.0 

36.1 

40.5 

38.0 

35.4 

34.8 

34.0 

30.4 

30.7 

28.0 

28.3 

32.0 

31.0 

26.5 

29.4 

30.0 

37.7 

38.4 

39.0 

38.5 

38.7 

42.0 

20.8 

25.3 

24.0 

15.9 

19.6 

18.0 

37.2 

43.3 

43.0 

41.6 

48.9 

49.0 

39.7 

39.7 

39.0 

25.7 

29.7 

27.0 

14.7 

14.7 

17.0 

18.3 

20.9 

25.0 

13.9 

15.2 

14.0 

10.4 

12.2 

12.0 

I  12.6 

11.3 

14.0 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Natio  lal  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Na- 
tional Assessment  of  Educational  Progress.  Th6  Writing  Report  Card.  1984-68.  and 
Trends  m  Academic  Progress,  prepared  by  E ducat  onal  Testing  Service  (This  table  was 
prepared  January  1992.) 
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Table  115.-— Average  student  proficiency  in  geography,  U.S.  history,  and  literature,  by  student  characteristics: 

1986  and  1988 


Ooracte*  st  c 

Percent 
age  dis 

"  DUtiOn 

g'acers 
■n  MSB 

Geog 
rapny 
scores  ol 

graders 

in  1986 

HiSlOry  SC0'@S  Wi  1988 

Literature 
scores  0* 

\  Ur» 
grade's 

,n  UJ66 

7 

Cna'aci*>"stic 
1 

Percent 
age  rjis 
tribute" 
of  ^2tr- 
grace's 
,n  1988 

2 

Geog 

'aphy 

scces  ot 

graders 
.i  *988 

History  scO'os  m 

1938 

titwatu'e 
scores  ot 

1 1jn 
g'aders 
in  '936 

7 

4lh 
grade's 

9th 
grade's 

grade's 

4tr> 
grace's 

  - 

4 

g'aoe'S 
-----  ■ 
5 

grace's 
6 

1 

2 

3 

-    -  - 

4 

5 

  ■• 

6 

100 

293.1 

220.6 

263.9 

295.0 

285.0 

Hours  spent  on  homework  each 

day 

None  assigned 

8 

277  0 

223.6 

253  4 

280  7 

— 

Maie 

43 

301  2 

222  9 

266  2 

238  5 

282  8 

Did  not  do  :t 

9 

289.0 

209  0 

247.2 

291  6 

— 

Female 

52 

285  7 

2182 

261  6 

291  8 

287  3 

'  3  hour  or  less 

21 

295.0 

221  6 

264  2 

295  4 

— 

1  hour 

34 

294  0 

223.2 

265  7 

295  6 

— 

2  hours   

1 7 

295  0 

— 

267.9 

299  4 

— 

Race 

More  than  2  hours 

10 

299  0 

_ 

267.2 

302  4 

White 

76 

301  1 

227.5 

270  4 

301  1 

289  9 

BldCk 

258  4 

199  5 

246  0 

274  4 

267  5 

Parents'  le^/el  of  education 

Hisoamc 

271  8 

202  7 

244  3 

273  9 

264  8 

Not  high  school  diploma 

8 

267  0 

202  7 

244  9 

274  2 

266  2 

Graduated  high  school 

24 

283  5 

214  1 

256.1 

285.3 

273  4 

egion 

Some  college 

23 

294  2 

223  0 

269  1 

296  8 

288  3 

Northeast 

26 

295  0 

222  6 

270  1 

296  9 

293  0 

Graduated  college 

43 

305  3 

231  4 

274  9 

306  0 

297  6 

bouineasi 

23 

283  3 

2155 

258  0 

289  2 

282  6 

Central 

25 

298  2 

223  8 

265  3 

29^  n 

284  3 

Reading  materials  m  the  home 

West 

26 

295  3 

220.7 

262  8 

295  5 

280  4 

0  to  2  types   

13 

273  0 

207  7 

246  6 

275  0 

— 

0  to  3  types 

_ 

_ 

265.4 

Size  and  tyoe  of  community 

3  types 

24 

267  0 

220  2 

261  3 

289  3 

Ru^al 

'  5 

220  0 

266  8 

296  2 

273  7 

4  types   

63 

300  0 

231  1 

272  0 

302  0 

279  3 

Urban  disadvantaged 

'  5 

198  2 

246? 

273  8 

265  2 

5  types 

291  7 

Urban  advantaged 

'  14 

236  9 

275  9 

307  8 

301  4 

Parents  living  at  home 

School  program 

Both  

78 

297  0 

223  1 

268  1 

298  9 

290  3 

Academic 

59 

304  0 

307  1 

298  7 

One  oarent  . 

17 

285  0 

2122 

255  1 

289  7 

282  1 

General 

32 

273  0 

279  8 

271  7 

Neither 

5 

274  0 

202  0 

248  3 

273  2 

271  6 

Vocational  technical 

9 

276  0 

275  1 

265  9 

Mothers  working  outside  the 

Hours  of  TV  viewing  each  day 

heme 

0  to  2  hours 

51 

300  0 

222  6 

269  6 

299  0 

Full  time  ... 

55 

293  0 

265  3 

236  3 

288  1 

3  to  5  hours 

44 

289  0 

225  5 

265.0 

293.3 

Part  time                 ,  . 

i  7 

299  0 

267  4 

299  9 

292  5 

6  oi  more  hours 

6 

266  0 

210  8 

251  1 

276  7 

Not  at  all   

25 

295  0 

264.? 

295  3 

286  2 

'  Data  are  for  11th  graders  m  i986  SOURCE"  U  S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  tor  Education  Statistics.  Na- 

— Data  not  available  tionai  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress.  Literature  and  US  Histoiy.  The  US  H'Stoy 

Report  Card,  and  The  Geography  Learning  of  High-School  Seniors  prepared  by  Edu 

NOTE  —These  test  scores  are  from  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  cationai  Testing  Service  (This  table  was  prepared  October  t990  ) 

tNAEP)  As  with  the  NAEP  readmg  scale  these  scales  range  from  0  to  500  However 

the  dtstnbution  of  scores  vanes  by  subject  Therefore  direct  score  comparisons  among 

the  subjects  should  be  avoided 


Table  116.— Percent  of  students  at  or  above  selected  history  proficiency  levels,  by  age,  sex, 

race/ethnicity,  and  region:  1988 


4th  graders ' 

8th  graders 

12th  graders 

Sex.  region,  and  race 
ethnicity 

Simple 
historical 
tacts2 

Beginning 
historical 
informa- 
tion and 
interpre- 
tation J 

Basic 
historical 
terms  and 
relation- 
ships4 

Simple 
historical 
facts2 

Beginning 
historical 
informa- 
tion and 
interpre- 
tation 3 

Basic 
historical 
terms  and 
relation- 
ships4 

Interprets 
historical 
informa- 
tion and 
ideas5 

Simple 
historical 
facts2 

Beginning 
historical 
informa- 
tion and 
interpre- 
tation 3 

Basic 
historical 
terms  and 
relation- 
ships4 

Interprets 
historical 
informa- 
tion and 
ideas5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

All  students  

Male   

Female  . 

76.0 

77  1 
74.9 

15.9 

19.0 
12  7 

0.2 

0.3 
0.1 

96.0 

95.6 
96.5 

67.7 

69.2 
66.2 

12.7 

15.7 
9.8 

0.1 

0.2 

(6) 

99.4 

99.2 
99.6 

88.9 

88.3 
89.4 

45.9 

50.8 
41.4 

4.6 

6.5 
2.8 

White  ... 

Black  

Hispanic  ..  . 

84.8 
49.0 
54  3 

198 
4  2 
42 

0.3 
(6) 
(*) 

97.4 
93.2 
91.2 

75.9 
44.9 
43.8 

15.7 
3.5 
4  1 

0.1 
<6) 
(6) 

99.6 
99.0 
98.4 

92.7 
77.3 
76.1 

52  8 
21.2 
23.2 

5.5 
0.5 
1  4 

Region 
Northeast  .. 
Southeast     .  . 
Central 

West  

77  1 
69.2 
82  0 
76  4 

18.8 
130 
17.7 
14.7 

0  1 
0  1 
0.2 
0-4 

97.2 
94.9 
96  5 

95.7 

73.7 
61.0 
69.5 
66  9 

172 
89 
12.9 
12.1 

0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
(°) 

99.3 
99  1 
99  7 
99.6 

89.9 
87  4 
90  8 
87  4 

48.6 
37.7 
49.9 
46.6 

6.2 
3.0 
4.7 
4.2 

'  Virtually  no  students  were  able  to  interpret  historical  information  and  ideas 

2  Score  of  200  or  more  Know  some  historical  facts  of  the  type  learned  from  everyday 
experiences  and  able  to  read  simple  timelines  graphs  and  maps 

1  Score  of  250  or  more  Know  a  variety  of  histonca1  facts  of  the  type  learned  from  his 
toncal  stud<es  Developing  sense  of  chronology 

4  Score  of  300  or  more  Demonstrate  broad  Knowledge  of  historical  terms  <acts  re- 
gions, and  -deas  Some  knowledge  of  content  of  primary  te*ts  m    S  political  history 

o 

ERIC 


-Score  of  350  or  more  Detailed  understanding  of  historical  vocabulary  facts  regions 
and  ideas  Able  to  relate  social  science  conceals  to  historical  themes  and  can  evaluate 
causa'  relationships 

"Virtually  no  students  were  able  to  perform  at  this  level 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education  National  Center  !cr  Education  Statistics  Na^ 
tionai  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress.  The  US  History  Report  Card  prepared  by 
Educational  Testing  Service  {This  table  was  orepared  Apn1  1990  » 
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Table  117.— Average  percent  of  students  responding  correctly  to  history  questions,  by  time  period  and 

grade: 1988 


Area  of  test 


Ali  Items   

Exploration  and  colonization,  up  to  1763 
All  items  given  at  a  grade   

14  items  given  at  grades  4  and  8   

6  items  given  at  grades  8  and  12   

Revolutionary  era.  Constitution 
and  New  Republic.  1763-1815 

All  items  given  at  a  grade   

13  items  given  at  grades  4  and  8   

15  items  given  at  grades  8  and  12  .  .  . 

Economic  and  social  development  of 
antebellum  republic.  1790-1861 

Al!  items  given  at  a  grade   

8  items  given  at  grades  8  and  12   

Crisis  of  the  Union:  Origins.  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction.  1850-1877 

All  items  given  at  a  grade   

12  items  given  at  grades  8  and  12 


Average  percent  correct 


Grade  4 
2 


61.1 


70.2 
70.2 


54.3 
54.3 


56.5 


63.5 


Grade  8 
3 


60.2 


—Not  applicable 


75.8 
85.8 
55.9 


61.0 
75.1 
51.0 


64.1 
60  A 


59.7 
55.7 


Grade 
'  12 


60.3 


64.6 
71.3 


58.8 
62.9 


62.6 
71.4 


61.2 
68.8 


Area  of  test 


Average  percent  correct 


Rise  of  modern  America  and  World 
War  I.  1877-1920 

All  items  given  at  a  grade   

14  items  given  at  grades  8  and  12 

United  States,  192  3-1941 

All  items  given  at  a  grade   

7  items  given  at  grades  8  and  12 

World  War  II  and  postwar  era. 
1931-1968 

All  items  given  at  a  grade   

9  items  given  at  grades  8  and  12 

Modern  post-industrial  era,  1968 
to  present 

All  items  given  at  a  grade   

9  items  given  at  grades  8  and  12 


Grade  4 


60.1 


46.4 


62.2 


61.3 


Grade  8 
3 


50  7 
37.5 


51.7 
42.6 


54.8 
46.9 


54.7 
50.2 


Grade 
12 


57.1 
54.6 


59.2 
62.9 


59.6 
61.3 


61.7 
68.4 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Na- 
tional Assessment  of  Educational  Progress.  The  US  History  Report  Card,  prepared  by 
Educational  Testing  Service  (This  table  was  prepared  April  1990  > 


Table  118.— Average  mathematics  proficiency,  by  age  and  by  selected  characteristics  of  students: 

1978  to  1992 


Selected  characteris- 

9-year-olds 

13-year-otds 

17 

■year-olds 

tics  of  students 

1978 

1982 

1986  | 

1990 

1992 

1978 

1982 

1986 

1990 

1992 

1978 

1982 

1986 

1990 

1992 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

■  6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

All  students  ... 

218.6 

219.0 

2217 

229.6 

229.6 

264.1 

268.6 

269.0 

270.4 

273.1 

300.4 

298.5 

302.0 

304.6 

306.7 

Sex 

Male   

Female   

217  4 
219.9 

217.1 
220.8 

221.7 
221.7 

229  1 
230.2 

230.8 
228.4 

263.6 
264  7 

269.2 
268.0 

270.0 
267.9 

271.2 
269.6 

274.1 
272.0 

303.8 
297.1 

301.5 
295.6 

304  7 
299.4 

306.3 
302.9 

308.9 
304.5 

Race  ethnicity 

White   

Black   

Hispanic   

224.1 
192  4 
202  9 

224.0 
194.9 
204  0 

226.9 
201.6 
205.4 

235.2 
208.4 
213.8 

235.1 
208.0 
211.9 

271.6 
229.6 
238.Q 

274.4 
240.4 
252  4 

273.6 
249.2 
254.3 

276.3 
249.1 
254.6 

278.9 
250.2 
259.3 

305.9 
268.4 
276.3 

303.7 
271.8 
276.7 

307.5 
278.6 
283.1 

309.5 
288.5 
283.5 

311.9 
285.8 
292.2 

Television,  watched 
per  day 

0  to  2  hours  ..  . 
3  to  5  hours  .  .  . 
6  or  more  hours 

218.0 
227.0 
214  0 

222.0 
229.0 
213.0 

231.0 
234  0 
221.0 

231.0 
233.0 
219.0 

273  0 
269.0 
256.0 

276.0 
271.0 
255.0 

277.0 
271.0 
258.0 

280.0 
273.0 
255.0 

305.0 
296.0 
279.0 

303.0 
294.0 
280.0 

310.0 
299.0 
282.0 

312.0 
300.0 
287.0 

314.0 
300.0 
285.0 

Reading  materials 
in  the  home? 
0  to  2  items   

3  items  ..     .  . 

4  items   

2010 
221  0 
231.0 

203.0 
221.0 
231.0 

208.0 
224.0 
234.0 

196.0 
211.0 
226.0 

239.0 
260.0 
275.0 

250.0 
267.0 
279.0 

255.0 
266.0 
276.0 

240.0 
255.0 
266.0 

277.0 
296.0 
308.0 

281.0 
295.0 
306.0 

281  0 
297.0 
309.0 

271.0 
286.0 
299.0 

'  All  participants  of  this  age  group  were  tn  school 

•'  The  4  items  m  the  scale  were  newspaper  subscription  magazine  subscnphon.  more 
than  25  books  in  the  home  and  encyclopedia  in  Ihe  home 
—Data  not  available 

NOTE  -These  test  scores  are  from  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
iNAEPi  Performers  at  the  150  level  know  some  basic  addition  and  subtraction  facts, 
and  most  can  add  two  digH  numbers  without  regrouping  They  recogmze  simple  situa- 
trons  in  which  addition  and  subtraction  apply  Performers  at  the  200  level  have  consider 
able  understanding  of  two  digit  numbers  and  know  some  basic  multiplication  and  division 
tacis  Performers  at  the  250  'evei  have  an  initial  understanding  ol  tne  four  bas'C  oper- 
ations They  can  also  compare  inlo-mal<on  from  graphs  and  charts  and  are  developing 


an  ability  to  analyze  simple  logical  relations  Performers  at  the  300  level  can  compute 
decimals,  simple  fractions,  and  percents  They  can  identify  geometric  figures,  measure 
lengths  and  angles,  and  calculate  areas  of  rectangles  They  are  developing  the  skills  to 
operate  with  signed*  numbers,  exponents,  and  square  roots  Performers  at  the  350  level 
can  apply  a  range  of  reasoning  skills  to  solve  multi  step  problems  They  can  solve  rou- 
tine oroblems  involving  fractions  and  percents.  recognize  properties  of  basic  geometric 
figures  and  work  with  exponents  and  square  roots  Scale  ranges  from  0  to  500 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  ol  Education  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Na- 
tional Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  Trends  m  Academic  Progress  and  NAEP 
1992  Trends  m  Academic  Progress  prepared  by  Educational  Testing  Service  |This  table 
was  prepared  April  1994  ) 
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Table  119.— Percent  of  students  at  or  above  selected  mathematics  proficiency  levels,1  by  race/ethniclty 

and  age:  1978  to  1992 


Race  ethnicity 
and  year 

9-year-olds2 

13-year-olds3 

1 7-year-olds  3 

Simple 
arithmetic 
facts 

Beginning 
skills  and 
under- 
standing 

Numerical 
ooerations 

and 
beginning 
problem 
solving 

Moderately 
complex 
procedures 

and 
reasoning 

Beginning 
skills  and 
under- 
standing 

Numerical 
operations 

and 
beginning 
problem 
solving 

Moderately 
complex 
procedures 

and 
reasoning 

Multi-step 
problem 

solving  and 
algebra 

Beginning 

skills  and 
under- 
standing 

Numerical 
operations 

and 
beginning 
problem 
solving 

Moderately 

complex 
procedures 

and 
reasoning 

Multi-step 

pi  wUIC  I  H 

solving  and 
algebra 

1 

2 

3  . 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

All  students 

1  Q7fl 

97 

70 

20 

1 

95 

65 

18 

1 

100 

92 

.  52 

7 

1982 

97 

71 

19 

1 

98 

71 

17 

0 

100 

93 

48 

6 

1986 

98 

74 

21 

1 

99 

73 

16 

0 

100 

96 

52 

6 

1990   

99 

82 

28 

1 

98 

75 

17 

0 

100 

96 

56 

7 

1932   

99 

81 

28 

1 

99 

78 

1  Q 

U 

100 

97 

59 

7 

White4 

1  Q7fl 

i  y  /  o   

98 

76 

23 

1 

98 

73 

21 

1 

100 

96 

58 

8 

1982   

98 

77 

22 

1 

99 

78 

21 

1 

100 

96 

55 

6 

1986   

99 

80 

25 

1 

99 

79 

19 

0 

100 

98 

59 

8 

1990 

100 

87 

33 

2 

99 

82 

21 

0 

100 

98 

63 

8 

1992   

100 

87 

32 

1 

100 

85 

23 

0 

100 

98 

66 

9 

Black4 

1978   

88 

42 

4 

0 

80 

29 

2 

0 

99 

71 

17 

0 

1982   

90 

46 

4 

0 

90 

38 

3 

0 

100 

76 

17 

1 

1986   

94 

53 

6 

0 

95 

49 

4 

0 

100 

86 

21 

0 

1990   

97 

60 

9 

0 

95 

49 

4 

0 

100 

92 

33 

2 

1992   

97 

60 

10 

0 

95 

51 

4 

0 

100 

90 

30 

7 

Hispanic 

1978 

93 

54 

9 

0 

86 

36 

4 

0 

99 

78 

23 

1 

1982 

94 

56 

8 

0 

96 

52 

6 

0 

100 

81 

22 

1 

1986 

96 

58 

7 

0 

97 

56 

6 

0 

99 

89 

27 

1 

1990   

98 

68 

11 

0 

97 

57 

6 

0 

100 

86 

30 

2 

1992   

97 

65 

12 

0 

98 

63 

7 

0 

100 

94 

39 

1 

1  As  measured  by  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP).  SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Na- 

2  Virtually  no  siudenis  were  able  to  perform  multi-step  problems  and  algebra  tional  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress.  NAEP  1992  Trends  in  Academic  Progress. 

3  Virtually  all  students  knew  simple  anthmetic  facts  Data  are  only  for  students  enrolled  prepared  by  Educational  Testing  Service.  (This  table  was  prepared  May  1994.) 
in  school 

4  Excludes  persons  of  Hispanic  origin 
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Table  120.— Average  proficiency  in  mathematics  content  areas  for  8th  graders  in  public  schools,  by 

region  and  state:  1990  and  1992 


Region  and  state 


Average  proficiency  in  content  areas 


All  areas 


1990 


1992 


Numbers  and 
operations 


199C 


1992 


Measurement 


1990 


1992 


Geometry 


1990 


1992 


Data  analysis, 
statistics,  and 
probability 


1990 


10 


1992 


Algebrr.  and 
functions 


1990 


12 


1992 


13 


1992  percent  of 
students  at  or  above 


Level 
200 1 


14 


Level 
250  2 


15 


Level 
300  3 


16 


United  States 


Region 


Northeast  . 
Southeast  . 

Central   

West  


State 


Alabama  . 
Arizona  ... 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado  . 


Connecticut   

Delaware   

District  of  Columbia 

Florida   

Georgia    


Hawaii  

Idaho   

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kentucky  

Louisiana   

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts 
Michigan   


Minnesota  

Mississippi   

Missouri   

Nebraska  

New  Hampshire  . 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina  .. 
North  Dakota   


Ohio  

Oklahoma   

Pennsylvania  ... 
Rhode  Island  ... 
South  Carolina  . 


Tennessee  .... 

Texas   

Utah  

Virginia   

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin   

Wyoming   


Outlying  areas 

Guam  

Virgin  Islands  


262 


266 


266 


270 


258 


264 


259 


262 


262 


267 


260 


266 


96 


270 
254 
265 
261 


253 
260 
256 
256 
267 

270 
261 
231 
255 
259 

251 
271 
267 
278 
257 

246 

261 

264 

275 


276 
273 

270 
256 
261 
250 
28 

264 
263 
266 
260 


258 


264 
256 


274 
272 


232 
219 


267 
258 
273 
267 


251 
'265 
255 
260 
4  272 

4  273 
262 

4  234 
259 
259 

4  257 
4  274 
269 
283 
4  261 

249 
278 
264 
272 
267 

4  282 
246 
270 
277 

4  278 

271 
4  259 

266 
4  258 

283 

267 
4  267 

271 
4  265 

260 

258 
4  264 
274 
267 
258 

277 
4  274 


4  234 
4  222 


272 
26D 
270 
263 


25S 
265 
262 
260 
26S 

274 
265 
239 
260 
263 

257 
275 
271 
282 
261 

253 

264 

269 

279 


279 
275 

274 
259 
264 
256 
286 

269 
268 
270 
264 


262 


268 
260 


278 
275 


240 
229 


271 
263 
277 
270 


258 
269 
262 
263 
273 

277 
267 
243 
264 
265 

261 
277 
272 
285 
266 

256 
280 
269 
276 
270 

282 
256 
272 
279 
280 

276 
263 
270 
261 
286 

272 
271 
274 
269 
265 

264 
267 
276 
272 
263 

280 
276 


240 
231 


267 
248 
262 
257 


248 
257 
254 
252 
265 

268 
259 
222 
252 
253 

249 
269 
265 
276 
254 

241 

256 

261 

272 


273 
272 

267 
254 
255 
242 
279 

259 
258 
264 
257 


254 

260 
253 

273 
270 


229 
216 


265 
253 
272 
266 


245 
264 
251 
258 
273 

275 
258 
221 
254 
253 

254 
276 
269 
287 
259 

242 
282 
261 
270 
266 

285 
236 
271 
278 
280 

268 
257 
262 
253 
285 

266 
266 
271 
263 
257 

253 
260 
275 
265 
256 

279 
278 


268 
251 
261 
260 


249 
256 
253 
256 
266 

266 
256 
229 
251 
257 

252 
269 
264 
274 
253 

243 

257 

261 

272 


273 
271 

266 
257 
260 
249 
278 

260 
260 
263 
256 


258 


261 
254 


272 
270 


228 
211 


236 
223 


263 
253 
269 
263 


245 
260 
250 
259 
269 

268 
257 
231 
255 
253 

257 
271 
266 
278 
256 

244 
274 
259 
267 
261 

278 
239 
266 
274 
273 

265 
256 
261 
254 
277 

262 
262 
265 
259 
256 

252 
262 
269 
261 
254 

272 
272 


239 
222 


273 
253 
265 
261 


251 
259 
255 
255 
270 

271 
262 
223 
255 
260 

243 
273 
269 
280 
258 

243 

261 

265 

279 


278 
275 

270 
253 
263 
248 
285 

266 
264 
268 
259 


257 

264 
256 

277 
273 


214 
196 


269 
258 
274 
267 


250 
265 
254 
258 
274 

274 
262 
229 
259 
259 

249 
274 
273 
285 
262 

248 
282 
266 
274 
268 

284 
243 
272 
278 
281 

271 
258 
268 
258 
286 

270 
269 
273 
266 
258 

259 
263 
275 
268 
260 

280 
275 


221 
214 


268 
256 
262 
259 


252 
258 
253 
256 
266 

268 
259 
235 
255 
257 

249 
270 
265 
275 
257 

246 

262 

264 

274 


273 
272 

268 
257 
260 
251 
275 

262 
262 
265 
261 


256 


265 
254 


271 
270 


230 
219 


266 
259 
272 
266 


253 
264 
255 
258 
270 

270 
263 
237 
260 
259 

256 
274 
267 
280 
260 

249 
274 
264 
271 
267 

281 
245 
270 
275 
274 

272 
257 
265 
259 
279 

267 
267 
270 
266 
259 

257 
266 
272 
267 
257 

275 
271 


235 
221 


96 
95 
98 
96 


93 
97 
94 
93 
98 

97 
96 
82 
94 
95 

93 
99 
98 
100 
96 

92 
99 
95 
98 
96 

99 
90 
98 
98 
99 

97 
96 
94 
95 
100 

97 
97 
98 
97 
96 

95 
96 
99 
97 
97 

98 
99 


67 


18 


51 
68 
58 
61 
75 

74 
64 
32 
61 
60 

57 
80 
72 
86 
64 

50 
83 
64 
74 
69 

83 
45 
74 
81 
82 

73 
61 
68 
59 
87 

70 
72 
73 
68 
60 

59 
64 
78 
68 
60 

80 
79 


34 
18 


21 
12 
22 
19 


9 
14 

9 
15 
20 

24 
14 
4 
14 
12 

13 
20 
19 
29 
13 

7 
24 
19 
22 
18 

29 
6 
18 
25 
23 

22 
10 
19 
11 
28 

17 
16 
20 
15 
14 

11 
17 
21 
18 

9 

26 
19 


1  Indicates  ability  to  perform  simple  additive  reasoning  and  problem  solving. 

2  Indicates  ability  to  perform  simple  multiplicative  reasoning  and  2-step  problem  solv- 
ing 

1 1ndicates  ability  to  perform  reasoning  and  problem  solving  involving  fractions,  deci- 
mals, percenls.  elementary  geometry,  and  simple  algebra 
*  Statistically  significant  increases  from  1990  to  1992 
—Did  not  participate  in  1990  Trial  State  Assessment 


NOTE.— These  test  scores  are  Irom  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
(NAEP).  Forty-one  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  two  outlying  areas  participated 
in  the  1992  Trial  State  Assessment  of  8th  graders  Seven  of  these  slates  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  1990  assessment  Scale  ranges  from  o  to  500 

SOURCE.  U.S.  Department  of  Education  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Na 
tional  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress.  NABP  1992  Mathematics  Report  Card  tor 
the  Nation  and  the  States,  prepared  by  Educational  Testing  Service  (This  table  was  pre- 
pared April  1993 ) 
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Table  121.— Average  presidency  in  mathematics  content  areas  for  4th  graders  in  public  schools,  by 

region  and  state:  1992 


Region  and  state 


1 


Average  proficiency  in  content  areas 


All  areas 


Numbers 

and 
operations 


Meas- 
ure- 
ment 


Ge- 
ome- 
try 


Data 
analysis, 
statistics. 

and 
probability 


Algebra 

and 
functions 


Esti- 
ma- 
tion 


Parental  education  1 


Some 

Did  not 

Grad- 

edu- 

Grad- 

finish 

uated 

cation 

uated 

high 

high 

after 

col 

school 

school 

high 

lege 

school 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Percent  of 
students  at 
or  above 


Level  j  Levet 
200 ?  i  250  ' 


I 


13 


United  States  .  - 

Region 

Northeast   

Southeast   

Central  

West   


217 


State 


Alabama  . 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado  . 


Connecticut   

Delaware   

District  of  Columbia 

Florida   

Georgia   

Hawaii   

Idaho  ...   

Indiana   

Iowa  

Kentucky  

Louisiana   

Maine   

Maryland   

Massachusetts   

Michigan   


Minnesota  

Mississippi   

Missouri   

Nebraska  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey   

New  Mexico   

New  York   

North  Carolina  .. 
North  Dakota  .... 


Ohio  

Oklahoma  .... 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island  . 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee  .  .. 

Texas   

Utah   

Virginia  .  .  .. 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 
Wyoming   


Outlying  area 


Guam 


214 


222 |  220 


218 


216  j 


206  = 


203' 


212, 


223  225 


71  : 


16 


223 

220 

227 

224 

223 

222' 

205; 

 ! 

215! 

229 ! 

231  \ 

"5: 

22 

209 

205 

214 

212 

210 

206  j 

195! 

198  | 

203I 

21 7  j 

215: 

61  , 

10 

222 

219 

228 

224 

223 

220 

212  j 

218  ; 

228 

229! 

19 

217 

214 

221 

222 

217 

215 

213] 
i 

202  | 

216| 

2!8 

224  j 

70  i 

i 

15 

207 

204 

213 

209 

209 

204 

196 

202 

203  i 

216 

21 1 

58 

9 

214 

210 

219 

219 

214 

213 

205 

202 

210 

225 

220 

68 

12 

209 

205 

21 5 

212 

21 1 

206 

197 

198 

208 

215 

213 

62 

9 

207 

204 

210 

213 

206 

208 

202 

189 

200 

217 

216 

60  | 

1 1 

220 

216 

225 

227 

220 

217 

212 

200 

212! 

228 

228 

75  i 

17 

226 

223 

230 

230 

225 

225 

21 7 

205 ! 

218 

225 

235 

79 

23 

217 

214 

220 

219 

219 

215 

203 

196 

213 

219 

225 

69 

1 5 

191 

189 

193 

198 

189 

191 

171 

186 

187 

198 

196 

37 

5 

212 

208 

219 

215 

214 

211 

200 

199 

204 

221 

219 

66 

12 

214 

211 

219 

216 

218 

213 

199 

202 

205 

223 

221 

67 

14 

213 

21 1 

216 

218 

2 1 2 

210 

199 

199 

203 

219 

218 

65 

14 

220 

216 

227 

226 

219 

21 7 

21 1 

200 

215 

228 

227 

77 

1 4 

220 

216 

226 

223 

222 

218 

21 0 

209 

216 

230 

226 

75 

14 

229 

227 

234 

229 

230 

226 

221 

211 

223 

235 

236 

84 

24 

214 

211 

218 

215 

215 

212 

205 

203 

210 

222 

223 

67 

12 

203 

199 

208 

206 

204 

201 

188 

194 

198 

214 

207 

54 

- 

231 

227 

236 

236 

231 

228 

220 

215 

225 

240 

240 

86 

26 

216 

214 

220 

219 

217 

215 

200 

201 

206 

226 

224 

67 

17 

226 

224 

229 

229 

225 

222 

217 

195 

219 

230 

234 

80 

22 

219 

215 

225 

222 

218 

216 

209 

201 

212 

224 

227 

73 

17 

227 

225 

233 

230 

227 

225 

223 

— 

220 

230 

236 

81 

24 

200 

198 

206 

202 

199 

195 

188 

193 

197 

209 

205 

50 

6 

221 

217 

226 

224 

223 

220 

211 

210 

216 

227 

228 

76 

17 

224 

221 

230 

229 

225 

220 

216 

222 

230 

230 

78 

20 

229 

225 

234 

233 

229 

227 

222 

211 

222 

232 

236 

84 

23 

226 

225 

230 

226 

225 

224 

213 

210 

219 

230 

234 

80 

23 

212 

207 

216 

219 

214 

210 

203 

202 

207 

223 

221 

65 

10 

217 

215 

221 

218 

2^1 

215 

204 

210 

211 

225 

227 

71 

16 

211 

208 

216 

215 

214 

210 

198 

201 

204 

220 

219 

64 

12 

228 

224 

235 

229 

229 

225 

222 

224 

234 

233 

'  85 

21 

217 

214 

223 

221 

218 

216 

210 

205 

215 

221 

227 

71 

15 

219 

216 

224 

220 

221 

217 

211 

209 

215 

225 

225 

76 

13 

223 

221 

229 

223 

223 

221 

212 

211 

220 

236 

230 

20 

214 

212 

218 

216 

213 

212 

206 

200 

207 

220 

224 

68 

12 

211 

208 

218 

215 

211 

207 

195 

204 

204 

213 

220 

63 

i  12 

209 

207 

213 

211 

211 

209 

200 

201 

205 

!  213 

217 

63 

I  9 

217 

214 

220 

220 

218 

216 

199 

211 

213 

225 

224 

1  14 

223 

219 

229 

227 

221 

221 

213 

205 

216 

228 

230 

79 

!  18 

220 

217 

224 

222 

223 

217 

206 

203 

210 

219 

230 

73 

:  is 

214 

210 

223 

217 

214 

211 

204 

201 

210 

222 

223 

68;  11 

228 

225 

234 

228 

229 

225 

219 

219 

i  225 

237 

234 

83 

224 

221 

230 

228 

224 

222 

216 

215 

|  221 

232 

229  j  82 
j  

!  _?? 

191 

188 

192 

201 

189 

192 

173 

I  j 

183  j  186 

206 

191 

I 

|  40 

i  4 

'  F'arents  higheM  level  of  education 

*  Indicates  ability  to  perform  Simple  additive  reasoning  and  problem  solving 
'Indicates  ability  to  perform  simple  multiplicative  reasoning  and  2  step  problem  so'v 

UK) 

Samp'e  z  zc  insufficient  to  permit  reliable  estimate  Tnere  were  't'we'  t^ar  62  slu 
ctents 


NOTE  These  lust  seofe*  a-e 'm'"  IN1  N.iho'M1  As'-es^n  ,i 
«NAEP'  Po'ly  one  slates  the  P  ;"  rt  o*  Colu^bM  a^d  Cunv* 
Tnai  Stite  Assessment  0'  -ith  qiarv»,e.  S'a'e  i.jnqe;.  i">m  O  \o  1 


t*1  F_a*i<..i*<on,»  P  ou'i-v 
pa* titrated!     t»  e  ,fKC 


SOURCE  US  Department  0'  Ldw.iVo'*  Nal'O'M-  (  entei  'c  Lnucat  on  Stat»«K«.  N.i 
honal  Assessment  Ot  tducationa-  [,'oQr»i*,s  NA(  A*  *otv  M.f'*vi«|r<r.<  /«w*  i  A'C  'iv 
f'te  rV.ifv*"  .]m,/  thp  Su\t*>s  p'ep.i'i'.i  br  Ld.«  at  cm.y  liMr-q  Se'/ue  ln-«.  tabi»-  iv*> 
p.red  Ap'  i  t99:<  . 
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Table  122.— Selected  characteristics  of  8th  grade  students  (n  public  schools,  by  region  and  state:  1992 1 


Reg.on  and  stale 


Math 
units 
required 

for 
graduation 


United  States 


Region 


State 


Northeast 
Southeast  . 
Central 
West 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 
Hawait 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana  . 

Iowa 

Kansas  . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts      .  . 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 

Missouri   

Montana      .  . 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York  . . 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  , 

Ohio 

C  <.lahoma 
C  -egon 
■   P(  -msylvama 
Rl  Jde  island 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Outlying  areas 

Guam 

Virgin  islands 


Year  of 
revision  of 
state  guides 
with  NCTM 
standards 2 


Length  of  school 
year 


2 
2 
2 
3 
2 

(4) 
3 
2 
3 
3 

3 
3 
2 
2 
2 

l4l 
2 
3 
3 
2 

3 
(J) 
3 
1 
2 

2 
2 

n 

2 
2 

3 
3 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
3 
2 

3 
2 
2 
3 
2 

(f  I 
2 
2 
2 
2 


t989 
Devel  .1994 
1992 
1993 
1991 

1994 
DeveS  .1995 
Devel. .1994 

1993 
Devel.. 1994 

1992 
Devel.. 1994 

1994 
Devel.. 1994 

1991 

1987 
1991 
1993 
Devel. .1994 
Devel..  1994 

1985 
1994 
Devel  .1994 
Devel..  1994 
1993 

1990 
Devel  .1995 
Devel  .1994 
1993 
1993 

1993 
1992 
Devel.. 1994 
1992 
1993 

1990 
1993 

Devel..  1994 
none 

Devel  .1994 

1993 
Devel  .1995 
1991 
1991 
1993 

Devel  .1994 
1988 

Devel  .1994 
1992 

Devel  .1995 
1990 


1992 


175 

175 
178 
180 

180 
180 
180 
190 
180 

180 
183 
180 
180 
180 

180 

175 
180 


180 
175 


180 
(5) 

180 

180 
180 
180 
180 
180 

182 
175 
175 
180 
180 


175 


180 
180 
175 


Passing 
test  in 
math 

required 
for 

graduation 
tn  1993 


175 
180 
175 
178 
180 

{5) 
180 
180 
180 
180 

180 
180 
180 
180 
180 

180 
180 
175 
180 
175 

180 
180 
180 
175 
180 

174 

180 
(5) 
180 
180 

180 
180 
180 
180 
180 

182 
175 

<*> 
180 
180 

180 
175 
180 
175 
160 

175 
180 
180 
180 
180 
175 


Percent  of 
students 
with  4  or 

more 
hours  of 

math 
instruction 
each  week 


Percent  of  students  reporting 


Spending 
30 

mmutes  or 
more  on 
math 

homework 
each  day 


8 


64 


Yes 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No 
No 
NO 
No 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 
No 
No 
Yes 
NO 

Yes 
No 

Yes 
No 

Yes 

Nc 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 

.Yes 
No 
No 
No 
No 

Yes 
NO 
Yes 
Yes 
No 

No 
Yes 

No 
Yes 

No 

No 


35 
37 
24 
30 

60 

34 
42 
43 

27 
21 
30 
52 
40 

56 
34 
28 

32 

20 

47 
54 

12 

4b 
28 
39 
41 
60 


25 

38 

28 
26 
20 
52 
44 

26 
37 

24 
43 

59 

60 
38 
28 


Spending 
1  or  2 
hours 
on  all 
homework 
each  day 


65 
61 
67 

65 
61 
57 
63 
62 

65 
68 
63 

62 

61 

61 

62 
66 

60 
57 
67 
64 
68 

66 


Spending 
more  than 
2  hours 
on  all 
homework 
each  day 


62 
55 
65 
56 

59 

56 
56 
63 

61 
70 
62 
63 
57 

59 
55 
57 

60 

63 

54 
61 
70 

65 
70 
61 
59 
60 

60 


68 

68 
56 
66 
64 
63 

62 
59 

63 
67 


Positive 
attitudes 
towards 
math3 


59 


Both 
parents 

living 
at  home 


75 


56 
59 
63 
56 

62 

54 
60 
56 

58 
59 
63 
73 
61 

60 
54 
56 

61 

63 

57 
63 
61 

61 
57 
60 
57 
67 


58 

62 
56 
62 
65 
55 

62 
58 

59 
56 


Watching 
6  or  more 
hours  of 
television 
each  day 


76 
75 
74 

77 
79 
73 
45 
71 

71 
75 
83 

78 

83 

78 
71 
81 

73 
77 
75 
85 
70 


81 

78 
75 
75 
73 
85 

74 
78 

79 
78 

73 

73 
75 
85 


14 
17 
It 
12 

20 
9 

20 
10 

7 
11 

17  ■ 

31 

15 

18 
22 
7 

9 
7 

13 
20 
8 

17 

8 
13 

5 
2t 


13 
11 
15 
16 
5 


14 

12 
5 


13 
8 
8 


20 
32 


'  Da  I  a  aie  loi  199?  unless  olhorwise  specified 

•  Standards  recommenoed  by  ine  National  Council  of  Teachers  o!  Mathematics 
'Percent  of  students  agreeing  o»  strongly  agreeing  with  positive  statements  aboul 

mathematics 
4 local  board  determines 

*  No  statewide  policy 

'  5  units  of  math  and  science  romhned 


-  Data  nol  available  or  not  applicable 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Na- 
tional Assessment  ol  Educationat  Progress.  The  State  of  Mathematics  Achievement  by 
Educational  Testing  Service,  and  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers.  State  Education 
Indicators  (This  table  was  prepared  Juno  1994  ) 
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Table  123.—  Mathematics  proficiency  of  17-year-olds,  by  highest  mathematics  course  taken,  sex,  and 

race/ethnicity:  1978, 1990,  and  1992 


Year  sex 

and  race  ethmcity 

Peicent 

Average  proficiency  by  highest  mathematics  course  \i 

Percent  of  students  at  or  above 

iken 

200 1 

250** 

.......  . 

10 

I 

of 

students 

All  areas 

_ 

Prealgebra  or 

general 
mathematics 

4 

Algebra  I 

 „.  . 

5 

Geometry 
6 

Algebra  II 

calculus 

300  *  I 
1 1 

350  4 
12 

1 

2 

7 

8 

9 

1978 

Tota' 

100  0 

300  4 

267 

266 

307 

321 

334 

99  8 

92  0 

51  5 

7  3 

Male 

48  7 

303  8 

269 

289 

310 

325 

337 

99  9 

93  0 

55  1 

95 

Female 

51  3 

297  I 

264 

284 

304 

3i8 

3  29 

99  7 

9i  0 

48  2 

52 

White 

83  1 

305  9 

272 

291 

310 

325 

338 

100  0 

95  6 

57  6 

85 

1 1  8 

268  4 

247 

264 

281 

292 

297 

98  8 

70  7 

15  8 

05 

4  0 

276  3 

256 

273 

294 

303 

306 

99  3 

78.3 

23  4 

i  4 

Other 5 

312  9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1000 

94  5 

64  7 

154 

1990 

100  0 

304  6 

273 

288 

299 

319 

344 

100  0 

96  0 

56.1 

7  2 

Male 

48  6 

306  3 

302 

323 

347 

99  9 

95.8 

57  6 

88 

_  . 
F  e  male 

51  4 

302  9 

271 

285 

296 

316 

341 

1 00  0 

96  2 

54  7 

5  6 

White 

73  3 

309.5 

277 

292 

304 

323 

347 

100  0 

97  6 

63  2 

83 

Black 

156 

288  5 

264 

278 

285 

302 

329 

99  9 

92  4 

32.8 

2  0 

Hispanic 

69 

283  5 

259 

278 

286 

306 

323 

99.6 

85  8 

30.1 

1  9 

Other* 

42 

31*  5 

100  0 

97  9 

61  6 

159 

1992 

Total 

1000 

306  7 

271 

289 

302 

320 

343 

100  0 

96  6 

59  1 

72 

Mate 

50.7 

308  9 

275 

291 

306 

323 

344 

100  0 

96  9 

60  5 

9  1 

Femaie 

49  3 

304  5 

267 

287 

297 

317 

341 

100  0 

96  3 

57  7 

5  2 

White 

74  7 

311  9 

276 

293 

306 

323 

347 

100  0 

98  3 

66  4 

8  7 

Black 

14  8 

285.8 

256 

279 

283 

301 

313 

100  0 

89  6 

29  8 

09 

Hispanic 

74 

292  2 

269 

285 

297 

312 

320 

100  0 

94  1 

39.2 

1  2 

Other 5 

3  1 

317  1 

100  0 

96  5 

69  8 

169 

1 1ndicates  ability  to  perform  simple  additive  reasoning  and  problem  solving 
7  Indicates  ability  to  perform  simple  muit'piicative  reasoning  and  2-step  problem  soiv 
ing 

3  Indicates  ability  to  perform  reasoning  and  problem  solving  involving  fractions,  dec 
mals.  percents  elementary  geometry,  and  simple  algebra 

4  Indicates  ability  to  perform  reasoning  and  problem  solving  involving  geometry,  alge 
bra.  and  beginning  statistics  and  probability 

*  Includes  Asian  Pacific  Islanders  and  American  Indians  Alaskan  Natives 
—Data  not  available 


NOTE  —These  test  scores  are  from  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
iNAEP)  Scale  ranges  from  0  to  500 

SOURCE.  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  tor  Education  Statistics  Na- 
tional Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  JVencfe  m  Academic  Progress  and  NAEP 
1992  Trends  in  Academic  Progress,  prepared  by  Educational  Testing  Service  iThis  table 
was  prepared  May  1994  t 


Table  124.— Percent  of  students  at  or  above  selected  science  proficiency  levels,1  by  race/ethnicity  and 

age:  1977  to  1992 


9-year 

Dids  * 

13-year-oids** 

17-year  olds " 

Sex  race 
ethnicity,  and 
year 

Know 
everyday 
science  facts 

Understand 
simple 
scientsfic 
principles 

Apply 
general 
scientific 
information 

Analyze 
scientific 
procedures 
and  data 

Unoerstand 
simple 
scientific 
principles 

Apply 
general 
scientific 
mlormation 

Analyze 
scientific 
procedures 
and  data 

8 

Integrate 
specialized 

scientific 
information 

9 

Understand 
simple 
scientific 
principles 

10 

Apply 
general 
scientific 
information 

1 1 

Analyze 
scientific 
procedures 
and  data 

12 

Integrate 
specialized 

scientific 
information 

13 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

1977  . 

93  5 

68  0 

25  7 

3  2 

86  0 

48  8 

11  1 

0  7 

97  1 

81  6 

41  7 

8  5 

1982 

95.2 

.    70  7 

24  3 

23 

89  8 

50  9 

96 

04 

95  7 

76  6 

373 

7  1 

1986 

96  2 

72  0 

27  5 

3  0 

91  6 

52  5 

9.1 

02 

97  1 

80.7 

41  3 

79 

1990 

97  0 

76  4 

31  1 

3.1 

92  3 

56  5 

11  2 

04 

96  7 

81  2 

43.3 

92 

1992 

97  4 

78  0 

32  8 

34 

93  1 

61  3 

120 

02 

97  8 

83  3 

46  6 

iC  1 

Male 

1977 

94  3 

69  5 

27  4 

3  7 

87  2 

52  3 

13  1 

09 

97  8 

85  2 

48  8 

11  8 

1982 

95  0 

69  7 

25  6 

2.5 

91  9 

56  2 

126 

05 

96  8 

81  2 

45  2 

10  4 

1986 

96  8 

74  1 

29  9 

38 

92  9 

57  3 

U  9 

03 

97  4 

82  4 

48  8 

1 1  4 

1990 

96  8 

76  3 

33  1 

42 

92  7 

59  8 

14  0 

06 

96  8 

82  5 

48  2 

13  0 

1992 

97  7 

80  4 

37  2 

46 

93  i 

62  9 

14  2 

03 

98  0 

85  0 

50  9 

136 

Female 

34  8 

5  3 

1977 

92  8 

66  5 

24  0 

26 

84  7 

45  4 

9.0 

04 

96  4 

78  0 

1982 

95  5 

71  8 

23  0 

2  1 

87  9 

46  0 

69 

02 

94  6 

72  2 

29  9 

39 

1986 

95  6 

70  0 

25  1 

22 

90  3 

47  7 

63 

0  1 

96  9 

79  1 

34  1 

4  5 

1990 

97  1 

76  4 

29  1 

20 

92  0 

53  3 

85 

0  2 

96  6 

79  9 

38  7 

55 

1992 

97  1 

75  7 

28  6 

2  2 

93  1 

59.6 

99 

02 

97  5 

81  6 

42  0 

66 

White4 

10  0 

1977 

97  7 

76  8 

30  8 

39 

92  2 

56  5 

134 

08 

99  2 

88  2 

47  5 

1982 

98  3 

78  4 

29  4 

29 

94  4 

58  3 

11  5 

04 

98  6 

84  9 

43  9 

86 

1986 

98  2 

78  9 

32  7 

38 

96  1 

61  0 

11  3 

03 

98  8 

87  8 

48  7 

9  e 

'990 

99  2 

84  4 

37  5 

39 

96  9 

66  5 

14  2 

0  5 

99  0 

89  6 

51  ? 

11  4 

1992 

99  2 

85  5 

39  4 

43 

97  9 

71  1 

150 

03 

99  3 

90  5 

55  4 

128 

Black4 

40  5 

04 

1977 

72  4 

27  2 

3  5 

02 

57  3 

149 

1  2 

00 

83  6 

1982 

82  1- 

38  9 

39 

0  1 

68  6 

17  1 

08 

00 

79  7 

33  0 

65 

0  2 

1986 

88  6 

46  2 

8  3 

0  3 

73  6 

196 

1  1 

00 

90  9 

52  2 

125 

C9 

1990 

88  0 

46  4 

8  5 

0  i 

77  6 

24  3 

i  5 

0  1 

88  3 

51  4 

15  7 

1  5 

1992 

90  7 

51  3 

92 

03 

73  8 

26  2 

1  8 

ou 

92  1 

55  7 

14  1 

0  8 

Hispanic 

93  1 

61  5 

1977 

84  6 

42  0 

88 

03 

62  2 

18  1 

1  8 

oo 

185 

1  8 

1982 

85  1 

40  2 

4  2 

0  0 

75  5 

24  1 

24 

0  0 

66  9 

48  0 

11  1 

■  4 

1986 

89  6 

50  1 

10  7 

0  2 

76  7 

24  9 

1  5 

00 

93  3 

60  C 

148 

1  1 

1990 

93  6 

56  3 

M  6 

04 

80  2 

30  0 

33 

0  1 

91  9 

59  9 

21  1 

?  1 

1992 

92  4 

55  5 

11  7 

04 

86  2 

36  5 

33 

00 

94  6 

68  3 

23  0 

2  5 

& 

ERIC 


'  As  measured  by  tho  National  Assessment  oi  Educational  Progress  |NAEP< 
''Virtually  no  students  were  ab'e  to  integrate  specialized  scienter  information 
'Virtually  all  students  knew  everyday  science  facts  Data  exclude  persons  not  enrolled 
ohoot 

.eludes  persons  of  Hispanic  origin 


SOURCE  U  S  Departmeni  of  Education  National  Assessmeni  of  Educational 
Progress  Trends  m  Academic  Progress  and  NAEP  199?  Trends  m  Academe  Progt^n 
prepared  by  Educational  Testing  Sendee  iTIms  tablr>  was  prepared  May  1994  i 
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Table  125.— Average  science  proficiency,  by  age  and  by  selected  characteristics  of  students: 

1977  to  1992 


Selected  characteristics  cf  students 

9-year-olds 

13-year-olds 

17-year-olds ' 

1977 

1982 

1986 

1S90 

1992 

1977 

1982 

1986 

1S90 

1992 

1977 

1982 

1986 

1990 

1992 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

All  students                     .  . 

219.9 

220.8 

224.3 

228.7 

230.6 

247.4 

250.1 

251.4 

255.2 

256.0 

289.5 

283.3 

288.5 

290.4 

294.1 

Sex 

Male   

Female  

222.1 
217.6 

221.0 
220  7 

227  3 
221.3 

230.3 
227.1 

234.7 
226  7 

251  1 
243.7 

255.6 
245.0 

256.1 
246.9 

258  5 
251.8 

260.1 
256  0 

297  0 
282  2 

291  9 
275  2 

294  9 
282  3 

295  6 
285  4 

299  1 
289.0 

Race  ethnicity 
White,  non- Hispanic 
Black,  non -Hispanic 
Hispanic  

229  6 
174.8 
191  9 

229.0 
187.0 
189.0 

231  9 
196.2 
199.4 

237  5 
196.4 
206.2 

239  1 
200.3 
204  7 

256.1 
208.1 
213.4 

257.3 
217.1 
225.5 

259.2 
221.6 
226.1 

264  1 
225  7 
231.6 

267.1 
224  4 

237.5 

297.7 
240  2 
262  3 

293.1 
234  7 
248  7 

297.5 
252  8 
259  3 

300  9 
253  0 
261  5 

304  2 
256  2 
270  2 

Parental  education 

Graduated  high  school        .  . . 

Some  college   

Graduated  college   

198.5 
223  0 
237.2 
232.3 

198.2 
218.0 
229.1 
230.5 

203  6 
219.6 
235.8 
235.2 

209  8 
225.8 
237.6 
236  2 

217.2 
222  0 
236.6 
238.9 

223.5 
245.3 
260.3 
266.4 

225.3 
243.1 
258  8 
263  5 

229.4 
244.8 
257.8 
264.4 

232.9 
247.3 
262.8 
267  5 

233.8 
246.4 
265.9 
269.2 

265.3 
284.4 
295.6 
309.3 

258  5 
275  2 
290  1 
300  2 

257  5 
277.0 
295  1 
303  8 

261  4 
276.3 
2S6  5 
305  5 

262.0 
280  2 
295.9 
308.3 

Type  of  school 

Public  ,.    ... 

Private   

218.0 
234.6 

219.7 
231.5 

222.6 
233.0 

227.7 
236  8 

229.1 
240.2 

245.2 
267.7 

248.5 
263.7 

250.9 
263.1 

253.6 
269.0 

257  2 
264.5 

288.2 
308  4 

282.3 
292  0 

287  1 
321  3 

289  0 
307  8 

292  2 
311  7 

Type  ot  community 

Advantaged  urban   

Disadvantaged  urban  . 

Extreme  rural  

Other      ...  . 

242.0 
180.5 
224.5 
2212 

243  2 
192.2 
212.4 
221  5 

243.1 
191.6 
224.0 
2227 

241.2 
208.5 
233.0 
228.6 

252.3 
201.6 
227.6 
231.0 

267.9 
2157 
244.8 
247.0 

276.3 
222.3 
244.9 
250.8 

267.2 
222.7 
257.5 
251.9 

268.3 
226  6 
249  3 
258.7 

274.6 
224.5 
262  3 
259  7 

304  2 
256.3 
289.0 
290  8 

304.5 
249.6 
283.3 
284  4 

302  0 
241  1 
296  2 
289.8 

304  9 
254  0 
293  9 
292  5 

298.4 
262.7 
295.3 
298.7 

Region 

Northeast   

Southeast 

Central   

West   

224.4 
205.1 
225.2 
220.9 

221.8 
213.9 
226.3 
2199 

228.2 
218.8 
227  9 
222  1 

231.1 
2199 
234.2 
229.5 

234  4 
222  8 
237.5 
227.4 

255.2 
235.1 
253  8 
243.0 

254  1 
238.7 
253.8 
252.4 

257.6 
247  1 
249  4 
252.3 

256.8 
251.3 
260  4 
252.6 

256.8 
254.2 
262.5 
LJ58.0 

296  3 
276  4 
294  0 
286  5 

284  4 

276  3 
289.3 
280.9 

292  2 
283  5 
294  4 
283  2 

292  6 
283.6 
299  6 
285.8 

300  1 
283  0 
304  2 
290  4 

1  Excludes  persons  not  enrolled  in  school. 

NOTE  —These  test  scores  are  from  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
(NAEPi  Pertormers  at  the  150  level  know  some  general  scientific  facts  of  the  type  that 
could  be  learned  from  everyday  experiences.  Performers  at  the  200  level  are  developing 
some  understanding  of  Simple  scientific  principles,  particularly  in  Ihe  life  sciences.  Per- 
formers at  the  250  level  can  interpret  dala  from  simple  tables  and  make  inferences  about 
the  outcomes  of  experimental  procedures  They  exhibit  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  life  sciences  and  also  demonstrate  some  knowledge  of  basic  information  from  the 
physical  sciences  Performers  at  the  300  level  can  evaluate  the  appropriateness  of  the 


design  of  an  experiment  and  have  the  skill  to  apply  their  scientific  knowledge  in  mlerpret- 
mg  information  from  text  and  graphs  These  students  also  exhibit  a  growing  understand- 
ing of  principles  from  the  physical  sciences  Performers  at  the  350  level  can  infer  rela- 
tionships and  draw  conclusions  using  detailed  scientific  knowledge  from  the  physical 
sciences,  particularly  chemistry.  They  also  can  apply  basic  principles  of  genetics  and  in- 
terpret the  societal  implications  of  research  tn  this  field  Scate  ranges  from  0  to  500 

SOURCE:  U.S  Department  ol  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Na- 
tional Assessment  of  Educational  Progress.  NAEP  1992  Trends  in  Academic  Progress. 
prepared  by  Educational  Testing  Service.  (This  table  was  prepared  May  1 994.1 


Table  126.— Tenth  graders'  achievement  on  history,  mathematics,  reading,  and  science  tests:  1990 


Sex 

Race'ethmcity 

Socioeconomic  status ' 

Control  of  school 

Achievement  test 

Total 

Mate 

Female 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Asian 

American 
Indian 

Low 

Middle 

High 

Public 

Catholic 

Other 
private 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Tenth  graders'  achievement,  standardized  score2 

History 
Mathematics 

Reading   

Science 

54  0 
53.5 
53  3 
53.8 

54  7 
53  6 
52.4 
54.9 

53.3 
53  4 
54.2 
52.7 

54  6 
54.5 
54  3 
54.8 

51.6 
49.3 
49.8 
49.7 

53.7 
52.2 
52.2 
52.6 

55.1 
57.3 
54.3 
55.7 

46.0 
44.9 
45.0 
45.9 

505 
49.3 
49.2 
50.1 

53  8 
53  3 
53  2 
53  5 

57  5 
57  9 
57  3 
57  8 

53.6 
53  1 

52  8 

53  4 

56  3 
56  7 
56  7 
55  6 

58  9 

59  6 
60.0 
59  3 

H«StOry 

Lower  quartile 
Lower  middle  quartile 
Upper  middle  quaiti'e 
Upper  quarttie 

Mathematics 
Lower  quartile 
Lower  middle  quartile 
Upper  middle  quartile 
Upper  quartile 

Reading 
lower  quartile 
Lower  middle  quartile 
Upper  middle  quartile 
Upper  quartile 

Science 
lower  Quartile 
Lower  middle  quartile 
Upper  middle  quartile 
Upper  quartue 


Distribution  of  tenth  graders'  achievement,  by  score  quartile :' 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

23.9 

23.6 

24  2 

18.7 

38  9 

38  3 

22.1 

54  0 

41.4 

23  2 

9.2 

25  0 

11  3 

12.8 

24.6 

20  9 

28.4 

23.4 

31.3 

26  7 

23.9 

156 

29  6 

26  2 

17  2 

25  3 

186 

173 

25  7 

25  0 

26  5 

27  2 

20.4 

23  8 

23  6 

20  7 

182 

27  5 

28  8 

25  3 

33  6 

25  6 

25.8 

30.6 

21  0 

30.8 

94 

11  2 

30  4 

9  7 

108 

23.2 

44  7 

24.3 

36  6 

44  5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1000 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

23  6 

23.8 

23  5 

18.0 

44.0 

36.7 

14.4 

54.6 

42.3 

22  0 

9  1 

24  9 

10  1 

94 

25  3 

24.8 

25  8 

23.6 

31  1 

31  6 

20.2 

24  7 

30.8 

28  2 

152 

25  8 

20  9 

18  1 

253 

24  2 

26.4 

27.6 

17.2 

19  9 

26  8 

14  9 

188 

27.0 

28  5 

24  7 

34  3 

29  7 

25  8 

27  3 

24  4 

30  7 

78 

11.9 

38.6 

59 

8  1 

22  8 

47  3 

24  6 

34.7 

42  8 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

24  0 

28  3 

19.5 

192 

40  0 

33.6 

21  7 

52.5 

41  3 

22  3 

109 

25  1 

11  3 

1 1  0 

24  9 

24  7 

25.2 

23  1 

29  3 

31  8 

24.8 

26.4 

30  6 

27  1 

157 

25  9 

17  9 

122 

25.4 

234 

27  5 

27.1 

198 

23.1 

25  6 

14.4 

187 

27  2 

28  5 

24  9 

32  1 

28  9 

25  7 

23  6 

27  9 

30.6 

11  0 

11  5 

27  9 

67 

94 

23  5 

44  9 

24  0 

38  7 

479 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

1000 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

99  9 

100  1 

tooo 

24.1 

21  8 

26  4 

172 

49  8 

39  2 

22  0 

42  5 

41  7 

23  3 

90 

25  2 

12  1 

11  3 

24  4 

21  1 

27  8 

22  6 

29  9 

31  0 

21  0 

35  4 

31  3 

25  9 

162 

24  6 

23  1 

20  6 

25  9 

26  3 

25  5 

29  1 

138 

19.8 

26  8 

108 

176 

28  0 

29  5 

25  6 

31  6 

25  6 

25  6 

30  9 

20  3 

31  1 

65 

100 

30  2 

11  4 

94 

22  8 

45  3 

24  5 

33  2 

|      4?  5 

ERIC 


'  Socioeconomic  status  /as  measured  by  a  composite  score  on  parental  education 
and  occupations  and  family  mcom9  The  Low  SES  group  is  the  lowest  quartile.  the 
Middle  SES  group  «s  the  middle  two  quartiles.  and  tho  High'  SES  group  is  Ihe  upper 
quartile 

'Standardized  scores  with  n  mean  ol  50  and  standard  devialion  of  10 

1  Twenty  fivo  percent  ol  an  students  fail  into  each  one  of  the  quartile  groupings 


NOTE  —Because  of  rounding,  details  may  noi  add  to  totals 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education  National  Center  for  Education  Slatistics. 
National  Education  Longiludmal  Study  of  1908.  First  Fotlowup  survey  (This  table  was 
prepared  May  1992 ) 
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Table  127,— Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  score  averages  for  college-bound  high  school  seniors,  by  sex: 

1966-67  to  1992-93 


 .  .. 

Verba!  score 

Mathematical  score 

School  year 

Total 

Male 

  -  . 

Female 
4 

 j 

Total  ] 

■  t 

5  i 

Male 

6  J 

Female 



1 

■ 

2 

3 

1966-67 

4  DO 

468 

i 

492  ! 

514  ! 

467 

1967-68   

464 

466 

492  i 

512  I 

470 

463 

459 

466 

493  i 

513  I 

470 

460 

459 

461 

488  ; 

509  : 

465 

455 

454 

457 

488  : 

507  ! 

466 

1971-72  ... 

453 

454 

452 

484  ' 

505  i 

461 

445 

446 

443 

481  ' 

502  ! 

460 

444 

447 
***** 

442 

480 

501  j 

459 

1974-75  .  ..  . 

434 

437 

431 

472  ' 

495  | 

449 

1975-76 

431 

433 

430 

472 

497  | 

446 

1976-77 

429 

431 

427 

470  ' 

497  j 

445 

1977-78   

429 

433 

425 

;  46i, 

494  ' 

444 

1978-79   

427 

431 

423 

467  ' 

493  . 

443 

424 

428 

420 

466  ; 

491  ; 

443 

1980-81   

424 

430 

418 

I             466  | 

492  1 

443 

426 

431 

421 

I             467  : 

493  : 

443 

1982-83   

425 

430 

420 

i             468  j 

493  ; 

445 

426 

433 

420 

i              471  i 

495  | 

449 

1984-85 

431 

437 

425 

!              475  i 

499  i 

452 

1985-86   

431 

437 

426 

!               475  i 

!  i 

501  ; 

451 

1986-87 

430 

435 

425 

i          476 ; 

500  ; 

453 

1987-88   

428 

435 

422 

j  4^6 

498 ; 

455 

1988-89 

427 

434 

421 

476  i 

500  | 

454 

1989-90 

424 

429 

419 

!              476  | 

499  < 

455 

1990-91 

422 

426 

418 

|              474  I 

497  | 

453 

1991-92 

423 

428 

419 

■              476  j 

499  | 

456 

424 

428 

420 

!         478 ; 

502  j 

457 

NOTE  —Possible  scores  on  each  part  of  the  SAT  range  from  200  to  800  Data  for  SOURCE  College  Entrance  Examination  Boa;d  Na'.<onji  Repo»  o»>  College  Boj-W 

the  years  1966-67  through  1970-71  are  estimates  derived  Jrom  the  test  scores  of  all  Seniors,  various  years  (Copyright     i993  by  the  College  Enhance  Examination  Boa-d 

parttcipants  All  rights  reserved  i  <This  table  was  prepared  Apr«i  i994  ; 


Table  128.— Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  score  averages,  by  race/ethnicity:  1975-76  to  1992-93 


1975- 

1977- 

1978- 

1979- 

1980- 
81 

1981- 

1982- 

1983- 

1984- 

1985- 

1987- 

1 

1588-  ! 

1989  ! 

1990  j 

1991  1 

1992 

Racial  ethnic  background 

76 

78 

79 

80 

82 

83 

84 

85 

87 

88  ; 

89  | 

j 

90  j 

9'  ; 

92  ! 

9^ 

t 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

i 

12  I 

1 

13  : 

14 

<5 

16 

— 1 

SAT-Verbal 

 1- 

Alt  students       ..  .. 

431 

429 

427 

424 

424 

426 

425 

426 

431 

430 

428  | 

427  ; 

124 

422 



423 

424 

White   

451 

446 

444 

442 

442 

444 

443 

445 

449 

447 

445  j 

44f,  j 

Black  . 

332 

332 

330 

330 

332 

341 

339 

342 

346 

351 

353  i 

35*  i 

352 

351 

352 

353 

Mexican  American 

371 

370 

370 

372 

373 

377 

375 

376 

332 

379 

382  ! 

38'  i 

380 

3"2 

3-4 

Puerto  Rtcan  . .. 

364 

349 

345 

350 

353 

360 

358 

358 

368 

360 

355  1 

360  1 

359 

3b- 

366 

367 

Asian-American  ...  ... 

414 

401 

396 

396 

397 

398 

395 

398 

404 

405 

408 

409  ! 

410 

411 

413 

4*5 

American  Indian 

388 

387 

386 

390 

391 

388 

388 

390 

392 

393 

393 

384  j 

388 

395 

400 

Other 

410 

399 

393 

394 

388 

392 

386 

388 

391 

405 

410  1 

414  1 



410 

4H 

4V,« 

422 

SAT-Mathematlcal 

! 
1 

I 

All  students 

472 

468 

467 

466 

466 

467 

468 

471 

475 

476 

476  i 

 1- 

476  1 

476 

474 

476 

478 

White 

493 

485 

483 

482 

483 

483 

484 

487 

490 

439 

490 

4Qi  1 

49* 

489 

491 

4:»4 

Black 

354 

354 

358 

360 

362 

366 

369 

373 

376 

37"" 

384  , 

386 

385 

:i85 

385 

383 

Mexican  American 

410 

402 

410 

413 

415 

416 

417 

420 

4?6 

424 

428 

43^  | 

429 

4PT 

425 

42H 

Puerto  Rican 

401 

388 

388 

394 

398 

403 

403 

405 

409 

400 

402  : 

406  ! 

405 

406 

406 

403 

Asian  American 

518 

510 

511 

509 

513 

513 

514 

519 

518 

521 

52?  \ 

525  ; 

528 

53n 

532 

5<r! 

American  Indian 

420 

419 

421 

426 

425 

424 

425 

427 

428 

432 

435  \ 

428  5 

43" 

43" 

44? 

44." 

Other 

458 

450 

447 

449 

447 

449 

446 

450 

448 

455 

460  j 

4fT  ■ 

46" 

j  4f,6 

47i 

i 

I 

NOTE  -  Possible  scores  on  each  part  of  the  SAT  range  from  200  to  800  No  racial  SOURCE  College  E«t;ance  E»anv»nl<on  R-..|"i  Nato~*  H*vv»;      Cc'-pqe  B.\  -w 

ethmc  group  data  are  available  prior  to  1975-76  No  data  are  available  tor  1985-86  duo  Seniors,  various  vears  iConynahi     UJ93  by  «'-e  Oji'»»q~  En|(rn.,*  r»4n««       IV  .vo 

to  changes  in  the  Student  Descriptive  Questionnaire  completed  when  students  registered  All  rights  reserved  >  .This  lab'n  wh^  proved  Ap'1  '"•*vJ4  • 
(or  the  test 
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Table  129.— Distribution  of  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores,  by  sex  of  student:  1975-76  to  1992-93 


ERIC 


1975-76  . 
1980-31  . 

1985-  86  . 

1986-  87  . 

1987-  88 

1988-  89  . 

1989-  90 

1990-  91  . 

1991-  92  . 

1992-  93 

1975-76  . 
1980-81  . 
1S85-86  . 

1986-  87 

1987-  88 

1988-  89  . 

1989-  90  ■ 

1990-  91 

1991-  92 

1992-  93 

1975-76 
1980-81 
1985-86 
1906-87 

1987-  88 

1988-  89 

1989-  90 

1990-  91 

1991-  92 

1992-  93 


Year 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 

1975-76   

1980-81   

1985-  86   

1986-  87   

1987-  88   

1988-  89   

1989-  90   

1990-  91   

1991-  92   

1992-  93   

Male 

1975-76   

1980-81   

1985-  86   

1986-  87   

1987-  88   

1988-  89   

1989-  90   

1990-  91   

1991-  92   

1992-  93   

Female 

1975-76   

1980-81   

1985-  86   

1986-  87   

1987-  88   

1988-  89   

1989-  90   

1990-  91   

1991-  92   

1992-  93   


Number  of 
test  takers 


Percent  of  students  with  specified  scores 


200  or 
higher 


250  or 
higher 


300  or 
higher 


350  or 
higher 


400  or 
higher 


450  or 
higher 


500  or 
higher 


550  or 
higher 


10 


600  or 
higher 


11 


650  or 
higher 


12 


700  or 
higher 


13 


750  or 
higher 


Verbal 


14 


999.809 

100.00 

96.26 

89.26 

77.47 

60.27 

43.01 

28.11 

15.58 

8.20 

3.55 

1.23 

0.25 

994.046 

100.00 

95.46 

87.32 

■  75.34 

58.44 

40.64 

25.76 

13.87 

7.00 

3.01 

1.03 

0.21 

1 .000.748 

100.00 

95.81 

88.92 

77.55 

61.77 

43.17 

29.03 

15.75 

7.87 

3.25 

0.99 

0.14 

1,080.426 

100.00 

96.08 

88.57 

76.62 

60.18 

43.02 

27.85 

15.44 

8.14 

3.42 

11)7 

0.13 

1,134,364 

100.00 

95.81 

88.62 

76.44 

60.53 

42.38 

26.91 

14.94 

7.32 

3.22 

0.92 

0.09 

1.088.223 

100.00 

95.72 

88.21 

75.39 

59.55 

42.17 

26.77 

14.85 

7.76 

3.16 

0.87 

0.10 

1 .025.523 

100.00 

95.20 

87.44 

74.97 

58.70 

40.67 

25.11 

14.41 

7.43 

3.13 

1.00 

0.12 

1.032.685 

100.00 

94.89 

86.96 

74.38 

57.58 

40.38 

25.22 

14.08 

7.25 

3.15 

1.03 

0.13 

1.034.131 

100.00 

94.70 

86.95 

74.29 

58.68 

40.96 

25.42 

14.02 

7.28 

3.18 

0.98 

0.13 

1 .044.465 

100.00 

94.85 

87.20 

74.71 

58.70 

40.85 

25.77 

14.87 

7.77 

3.37 

1.00 

0.12 

494.626 

100.00 

96.39 

89.54 

77.90 

60.90 

43.65 

28.69 

16.04 

8.49 

3.69 

1.29 

0.26 

478.448 

100.00 

95.97 

88.50 

77.16 

60.73 

42.89 

27.53 

15.03 

7.67 

3.30 

1.13 

0.23 

481  477 

inn  nn 

QP,  1Q 

89  87 

7Q  m 

63  74 

AH  1  7 

29  77 

1 7  02 

8  71 

j.do 

111 

0  15 

520.326 

100.00 

96.23 

89.12 

77.72 

61.79 

44.91 

29.71 

16.93 

9.22 

4.02 

1.26 

0.15 

544.065 

100.00 

96.14 

89.54 

78.21 

62.92 

45.04 

29.25 

16.70 

8.44 

3.82 

1.13 

0.11 

521,229 

100.00 

96.00 

89.06 

77.04 

.61.86 

44.81 

29.15 

16.63 

8.93 

3.75 

1.07 

0.12 

490,420 

100.00 

95.40 

88.00 

76.04 

60.19 

42.62 

27.05 

15.91 

8.40 

3.60 

1.15 

0.14 

AQO  oho 

1 00.00 

95.08 

Q7  AH 

Of  AO 

7H  OQ 

HQ  QA 

A  1  OO 

4i  .yy 

Oft  7  1 

tO./  1 

15.18 

7.98 

3.51 

1.16 

0.14 

i4Q1  7AQ 

**y  1 .  /  4o 

1  nn  nn 

QA  QQ 

Q7  Ad 
Of  .40 

7H  OA 

ftn  oo 
bU.^J 

AO  ftQ 

Oft  QQ 

15.16 

8.00 

3.55 

1.10 

0.15 

4yo.uob 

100.00 

94.98 

0/ .00 

7H  OH 
/O.JO 

HQ  7H 

oy./o 

AO  01 

07  1  Q 
CI  A  0 

16.01 

8.60 

3.83 

1.18 

0.15 

505.1 83 

100.00 

Oft  1  A 

yb.i4 

88.97 

77.05 

hq  an 
oy.oo 

AO  OQ 
4£.  JO 

07  HH 
C.  f  .OO 

15.13 

7.92 

3.42 

1.17 

0.24 

1  nn  nn 

y4.yy 

Qft  OO. 

70  ftft 
/  J  .00 

HR  OO 

OQ  HR 
JO. DO 

OA  1  1 
£4.1  1 

12.80 

6.39 

2.73 

0.94 

0.18 

K1  Q  071 

oiy.t/i 

1 00.00 

qc  ag. 

yo.4b 

QQ  {\A 
OO.  U4 

7ft  1  1 
/  O.l  1 

HQ  QH 

oy.yo 

A  1  01 
**  I  .J  I 

Oft  AO 

14.57 

7.09 

2.85 

0.88 

0.12 

560, 100 

100  00 

QC  QQ 

yo.yj 

88.07 

7H  ftn 
/  o.bu 

HQ  ft7 
00.0/ 

A  1  Oft 
I  .tO 

Oft  1  O 
£0. 1  J 

14.05 

7.14 

2.87 

0.90 

0.11 

HQCi  OQQ 

1  nn  nn 

qc  en 
yo.ou 

Q7  7ft 
Of .  f  Q 

7A  QO 
f  *\.OC 

Rft  *iO 

OQ  QO 

jy.yj 

OA  7ft 
t**.  /O 

13.32 

6.29 

2.66 

0.74 

0.06 

566,994 

100.00 

95.45 

87.42 

73.88 

57.42 

39.75 

24.58 

13.21 

6.68 

2.61 

0.69 

0.08 

535.103 

1 00.00 

95.01 

86.93 

73.98 

57.34 

38.88 

23.34 

13.04 

6.53 

2.70 

0.86 

0.10 

con  All 

ojy.4jj 

1  nn  nn 

Qvl  71 

y4./ 1 

Qft  HO 

70  HH 

f  6.00 

HR  OO 
OO.  JJ 

38.90 

OO  QH 

13.08 

6.58 

2.81 

0.92 

0.12 

Ha  O  loo 
04  d,  Jo  J 

100.00 

QA  HO 

Qft  AQ 

70  OA 
tO.  J4 

H7  OQ 
Of  .to 

OQ  A(\ 

jy,4U 

oa  nn 

12.98 

6.62 

2.84 

0.87 

0.12 

R/4Q  17Q 

1  nn  nn 

QA  7A 

86.88 

/ *t.  IJ 

H7  7ft 
0/ .  /O 

OQ  ftO 

OA  R(\ 

13.84 

7.01 

2.95 

0.83 

0.09 

Matt 

lematical 

999.776 

100.00 

98.78 

93.65 

83.55 

70.87 

57.16 

41.82 

26.94 

16.34 

8.49 

3.75 

1.16 

993.672 

100.00 

98.85 

92.99 

82.77 

70.48 

55.57 

40.59 

25.98 

14.45 

7.08 

2.71 

0.66 

1.000.747 

100.00 

98.91 

93.63 

84.64 

71.98 

57.41 

42.32 

29.29 

17.95 

9.56 

4.08 

1.01 

1 .080.426 

100.00 

98.91 

93.30 

84.22 

71.61 

57.40 

42.37 

29.67 

18.32 

9.94 

3.86 

1.02 

1.134.364 

100.00 

99.08 

93.93 

84.62 

72.17 

57.43 

43.03 

29.55 

17.60 

9.26 

3.78 

0.91 

1,088.223 

100.00 

99.08 

94.04 

84.57 

71.97 

57.94 

42.81 

29.33 

18.01 

10.07 

4.27 

1.11 

1.025.523 

100.00 

98.89 

93.77 

84.21 

71.57 

'  57.71 

43.20 

29.59 

18.41 

10.14 

4.23 

1.18 

1.032.685 

100.00 

98.83 

93.63 

83.49 

70.80 

56.63 

42.68 

29.27 

17.85 

9.70 

4.51 

1.32 

1.034.131 

100.00 

98.70 

93.65 

84.25 

71.81 

57.96 

43.36 

28.83 

18.12 

10-10 

4.60 

1.37 

1 .044.465 

100.00 

98.49 

93.34 

84.28 

72.33 

58.55 

44.39 

29.78 

18.80 

10.63 

5.11 

1.62 

494.619 

100.00 

99.13 

95.37 

87.63 

77.29 

65.30 

50.65 

34.93 

22.71 

12.70 

6.02 

1.99 

478.301 

100.00 

99.20 

94.98 

87.17 

77.1 7 

63.99 

49.45 

33.92 

20.38 

10.75 

4.46 

1.17 

481  477 

mn  nn 

Q*\  ^ft 

QQ  AQ 

78  26 

65  53 

51  16 

37.47 

24.49 

14.00 

6.44 

1.73 

520.326 

100.00 

99.16 

94.91 

87.75 

77.36 

64.90 

50.74 

37.66 

24.82 

14.47 

6.15 

1.75 

544.065 

100.00 

99.31 

95.37 

87.91 

77.48 

64.40 

50.71 

36.91 

23.63 

13.43 

5.96 

1.57 

521.229 

100.00 

99.30 

95.45 

88.00 

77.62 

65.19 

50.91 

37.13 

24.43 

14.62 

6.70 

1.89 

490.420 

100.00 

99.16 

95.17 

87.70 

77.13 

64.71 

50.81 

36.85 

24.40 

14.41 

6.53 

2.00 

493.252 

100.00 

99.08 

94.91 

86.79 

76.22 

63.65 

50.40 

36.59 

23.82 

13.93 

6.96 

2.23 

491.748 

100.00 

98.99 

95.05 

87.50 

77.03 

64.73 

50.88 

36.01 

24.05 

14.28 

6.96 

2.24 

495.086 

100.00 

98  83 

94.73 

87.55 

77.69 

65.50 

52.10 

37.18 

25.00 

15.09 

7.77 

2.69 

505.157 

100  00 

98.45 

91.96 

79.56 

64.59 

49.20 

33.17 

19  12 

10.11 

4.37 

1.53 

0.34 

515.371 

100.00 

98.53 

91.14 

78.69 

64.27 

47.76 

32.37 

18.60 

8.94 

3.66 

1  09 

0.19 

519.270 

100.00 

98.61 

92.01 

81.07 

66.16 

49.87 

34.12 

21.70 

11.88 

5.45 

1.89 

0.34 

560.100 

100.00 

98.67 

91.80 

80.93 

66  26 

50.44 

34.59 

22.25 

12.29 

5.74 

1.73 

0.33 

590.299 

100.00 

98.87 

92.60 

81.58 

67.28 

51.00 

35.94 

22.78 

12.05 

5.42 

1.77 

0.30 

566.994 

100.00 

98.87 

92.75 

81.42 

66.77 

51.27 

35.37 

22.15 

12.11 

5.90 

2.03 

0.39 

535.103 

100.00 

98.65 

92.50 

81.01 

66.47 

51.30 

36.22 

22.94 

12.92 

6.22 

2.12 

0.44 

539.433 

100  00 

98  60 

92  45 

80.48 

65.85 

50.22 

35.62 

22.57 

12.40 

5.83 

2.26 

0.49 

542.383 

100.00 

98.45 

92.37 

81.31 

67.07 

51.82 

36.54 

22.32 

12.74 

6.30 

2.45 

0.57 

549.379 

100.00 

96  18 

92.09 

81.34 

67.50 

52.28 

37.45 

23.11 

13.21 

6.61 

2.72 

0.65 

NOTE  — PosS'We  scores  on  each  part  of  the  SAT  range  from  200  to  800  In  some 
years  mathematics  and  verbal  test  results  were  not  available  for  every  student 


SOURCE  Collogo  Entrance  Examination  Board.  National  Report  on  CoH^ge  Bound 
Seniors  various  yoars  (Copyright  f  1993  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
All  nghts  reserved  )  (This  table  was  prepared  April  1994 ) 
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130  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY:  ACHIEVEMENT 


Table  130.— Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  score  averages,  by  intended  area  of  study: 1 

1977-78  to  1992-93 


Test  and  year 


Intended  area  of  study* 


1977-78 

1978  79 

1979  -8C 

1980-  81 

1981-  82 

1982-  83 

1983-  84 

1984-  85 

1986-  87 

1987-  88 

1988-  89 
1989  90 

1990- 91 

1991-  92 

1992-  93 

Cnange  1982-83  to  1992-93 
Mathematical 

1977-  78 

1978-  79 

1979-  80 

1980-  81 

1981-  82 

1982-  83 

1983-  84 

1984-  85 

1986-  87 

1987-  38 

1988-  89 
1989  90 

1990-  91 

1991-  92 

1992-  93 

Change  1982-83  to  1 992  93 


Students  indicated  their  first  and  second  choices  of  fie'ds  of  study  Only  their  first 

cno.ces  are  reported  here 
:  Based  on  classificalions  reported  by  Coiiege  Entrance  Examination  Boa'd 
'Includes  trade  and  vocational,    other   and  undecided"  through  1 984-85  Data  for 

1986  87  to  1992-93  exclude  other 


Business 

Social 

Biological 

commerce 

Computer 

Education 

Enqineennq 

Mathe- 

Physical 

Miscellane- 

jnd 

and  informa- 

matics 

sciences 

sciences  and 

ous  3 

Hies 

related  areas 

commit 

tion  sciences 

related  areas 

mcations 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

439 

436 

409 

420 

396 

448 

464 

499 

448 

422 

436 

435 

408 

419 

392 

459 

498 

446 

420 

434 

433 

406 

417 

389 

444 

455 

495 

448 

419 

434 

433 

406 

416 

391 

446 

456 

498 

446 

420 

436 

434 

409 

417 

394 

449 

455 

493 

450 

424 

438 

432 

409 

413 

394 

448 

453 

496 

451 

421 

440 

434 

410 

398 

453 

457 

501 

451 

423 

445 

439 

414 

413 

453 

459 

506 

454 

429 

447 

438 

415 

403 

408 

456 

475 

507 

452 

410 

444 

434 

400 

407 

453 

468 

500 

447 

409 

445 

433 

414 

396 

406 

452 

473 

504 

447 

410 

441 

430 

410 

392 

A06 

449 

473 

503 

441 

408 

440 

428 

407 

390 

406 

469 

497 

437 

410 

442 

428 

407 

394 

447 

467 

497 

435 

414 

444 

427 

407 

400 

409 

448 

468 

497 

435 

415 

6 

-5 

-2 

-13 

15 

0 

15 

1 

-16 

-6 

454 

474 

448 

499 

422 

540 

585 

566 

464 

461 

452 

472 

448 

498 

420 

536 

580 

561 

463 

458 

452 

472 

446 

496 

418 

535 

577 

560 

463 

459 

453 

'  472 

446 

492 

418 

534 

572 

558 

463 

459 

452 

470 

446 

489 

419 

537 

569 

558 

454 

470 

445 

484 

418 

539 

572 

560 

466 

460 

456 

475 

449 

483 

425 

543 

578 

564 

467 

463 

462 

480 

455 

488 

432 

545 

578 

569 

471 

469 

469 

482 

459 

476 

437 

554 

602 

576 

472 

453 

471 

482 

462 

470 

442 

547 

596 

568 

472 

455 

473 

481 

465 

472 

440 

551 

606 

577 

473 

459 

475 

481 

465 

468 

442 

550 

609 

577 

471 

460 

473 

478 

462 

467 

441 

548 

605 

572 

466 

463 

475 

479 

463 

472 

443 

550 

606 

573 

465 

472 

478 

480 

465 

479 

446 

553 

607 

574 

464 

481 

24 

10 

20 

-5 

28 

14 

35 

14 

-2 

21 

NOTE  — Possibte  scores  on  each  part  of  the  SAT  range  from  200  to  800  No  data 
are  available  for  1985-86  due  to  changes  in  the  Student  Descriptive  Questionnaire  com- 
pleted when  students  registered  for  the  test. 

SOURCE.  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  National  Report  on  College-Bound 
Seniors,  various  years.  (Copyright  1  1993  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
All  rights  reserved.)  (This  table  was  prepared  April  1994.) 


Table  131.— Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  score  averages,  by  class  rank:1  1976-77  to  1992-93 


Yea/ 


1 


1976-  77 

1977-  78 

1978-  79 

1979-  80  . 

1980-  81 

1981-  82 

1982-  83 

1983-  84 

1984-  85 

1986-  87 

1987-  88 

1988-  89 

1989-  90 
1990  91 

1991-  92  . 

1992-  93 


TOp  ! 

enth 

Second  tenth 

Second  fifth 

Third  fifth 

Fourth  fifth 

Lowes 

fifth 

Vu'bai  ! 

Mathe  ; 
mat'CP 

Verbal  j 

Mathe- 
matics 

Verbal 
6 

Mathe- 
matics 

7 

Verbal 

Mathe- 
matics 

Verbal 

Mathe- 
matics 

Verbal 

Mathe- 
matics 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

518 

574 

452 

499 

415 

453 

372 

401 

347 

374 

339 

364 

515 

570 

450 

494 

414 

451 

372 

400 

349 

374 

339 

364 

514 

568 

'448 

494 

413 

451 

371 

400 

347 

372 

337 

364 

510 

568 

446 

494 

411 

451 

370 

401 

346 

373 

339 

366 

511 

567 

447 

496 

412 

453 

371 

402 

348 

374 

339 

368 

511 

568 

449 

497 

415 

454 

374 

404 

349 

375 

343 

368 

508 

570 

447 

498 

414 

455 

374 

403 

351 

375 

343 

369 

511 

575 

450 

503 

417 

459 

377 

406 

353 

377 

341 

365 

516 

577 

455 

508 

421 

463 

381 

411 

357 

380 

346 

369 

518 

585 

456 

511 

418 

461 

380 

409 

358 

380 

353 

374 

515 

585 

454 

511 

417 

463 

379 

411 

358 

382 

352 

373 

515 

585 

453 

512 

416 

463 

376 

410 

354 

381 

346 

373 

512 

585 

449 

512 

412 

463 

373 

410 

351 

381 

342 

370 

512 

584 

448 

511 

411 

462 

372 

409 

350 

379 

340 

368 

512 

585 

448 

511 

412 

464 

373 

411 

350 

379 

338 

.  363 

5H, 

586 

449 

513 

412 

466 

373 

413 

350 

380 

336 

363 

9 

ERIC 


'  Sn't  n'porU'd  das*  Mnk 

NOI I   -  PosMblt»  'a  cos  on  o.icb  pnrt  of  the  SAT  range  Irom  200  10  800 


SOURCE  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  National  Report  on  College-Bound 
Seniors,  various  years  (Copyright  v  1993  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
All  rights  reserved.)  (This  table  was  prepared  April  1994 ) 
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Table  132.— Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  score  averages,  by  state:  1974-75  to  1992-93 


State 


1974-75 


Verbal 


Mathe- 
matical 


1980-81 


Verbal 


Mathe- 
matical 


1985-86 


Verbal 


Mathe- 
matical 


1988-69 


Verbai 


Mathe- 
matical 


1990-91 


Verbal 


10 


Mathe- 
matical 


1991-92 


Verbal 


12 


Mathe- 
matical 


13 


1992-93 


Verbal 


14 


Mathe- 
matical 


15 


Percent 
of 

graduates 
"  taking 
SAT. 
1992-93" 


16 


United  States 


Alabama  . 

Alaska  

Arizona  ... 

Arkansas 

California 


Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware   

D»stnct  of  Columbia 
Florida  


Georgia 
Hawaii  ... 

Idaho  

Illinois  ... 
Indiana  . 


Iowa   

Kansas  .... 
Kentucky  . 
Louisiana 
Maine  


Maryland  

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan   

Minnesota   

Mississippi   


Missouri   

Montana  

Nebraska   

Nevada   

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina  .. 
North  Dakota  .... 


Ohio   

Oklahoma  .  ... 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 


South  Carolina  . 
South  Dakota  .. 
Tennessee  ...  . 

Texas   

Utah   


Vermont   

Virginia  

Washington  ... 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming  


434 


472 


424 


466 


431 


475 


427 


476 


422 


474 


423 


476 


424 


478 


426 
461 
496 
482 
435 

479 
442 
439 

441 

397 
414 
493 
460 
418 

523 
503 
470 
456 
437 

436 
434 
451 
506 
477 

465 
500 
459 
465 
449 

424 
486 
441 
399 
510 

456 
480 
440 
430 
432 

382 
523 
477 
431 
516 

439 
431 
489 
462 
492 
506 


457 
481 
525 
510 
473 

515 
471 
476 

474 

427 
478 
524 
510 
463 

568 
540 
507 
491 
471 

471 
469 
498 
552 
503 

500 
547 
507 
497 
485 

454 
516 
484 
428 
554 

499 
514 
468 
470 
469 

412 
561 
511 
467 
■  553 

476 
463 
522 
502 
544 
548 


457 
449 
476 
477 
426 

467 
430 
429 

424 

390 
390 
486 
459 
406 

515 
502 
474 
461 
426 

423 
422 
456 
486 
473 

462 
485 
489 
445 
439 

414 
474 
427 
391 
494 

-457 
485 
431 
421 
415 

374 
519 
475 
415 
511 

427 
424 
472 
458 
477 
478 


488 
486 
514 
510 
475 

513 
463 
470 

463 

426 
464 
523 
508 
451 

566 
542 
509 
494 
465 

461 
462 
508 
539 
502 

504 
539 
537 
487 
479 

450 
510 
471 
427 
544 

500 
526 
469 
459 
452 

406 
561 
514 
455 
548 

467 
461 
517 
495 
533 
528 


476 
445 
466 
482 
423 

466 
440 
442 
413 
426 

402 
403 
475 
466 
415 

519 
498 
483 
474 
434 

436 
436 
462 
482 
485 

476 
485 
493 
445 
450 

424 
489 
427 
399 
508 

460 
487 
444 
429 
432 

395 
531 
486 
419 
506 

442 
435 
461 
462 
478 
484 


514 
479 
509 
519 
481 

514 
474 
475 
439 
469 

440 
477 
512 
519 
459 

576 
544 
519 
507 
466 

475 
473 
514 
540 
516 

519 
541 
549 
485 
485 

465 
527 
471 
436 
556 

503 
521 
486 
465 
466 

431 
567 
521 
458 
541 

474 
473 
502 
502 
536 
534 


48e 
443 
452 
471 
422 

458 
435 
435 
407 
420 

402  I 
406 
465 1 
462] 
412! 

512 
495 
477 
473 
431 

434 
432 
458 
474 
472 

471 
469 
487 
439 
447 

423 
483 
419 
397 
500 

451 
479 
443 
423 
429 

399 
498 
486 
415 
499 

435 
430 
448 
448 
477 
462 


520 
480 
500 
515 
484 

508 
473 
468 
439 
467 

445 
482 
500 
520 
459 

572 
545 
519 
513 
466 

480 
473 
514 
532 
516 

518 
523 
543 
487 
485 

471 
532 
471 
439 
567 

497 
522 
484 
463 
466 

439 
543 
523 
462 
537 

470 
472 
491 
491 
536 
516 


476 
439 
442 
482 
415 

453 
429 
428 
405 
416 

400 
405 
4S3 
471 
408 

515 
493 
473 
476 
421 

429 
426 
461 
480 
477 

476 
464 
481 
435 
440 

417 
474 
413 
400 
502 

450 
476 
439 
417 
421 

395 
496 
487 
411 
494 

424 
424 
433 
441 
481 
466 


515 
481 
490 
523 
482 

506 
468 
464 
435 
466 

444 
478 
505 
535 
457 

578 
546 
520 
518 
458 

475 
470 
519 
543 
520 

526 
518 
543 
484 
481 

469 
522 
468 
444 
571 

496 
521 
483 
459 
459 

437 
551 
528 
463 
537 

466 
466 
480 
485 
542 
514 


476 
433 
440 
474 
416 

453 
430 
432 
405 
416 

398 
401 
460 
473 
409 

512 
487 
470 
471 
422 

431 
428 
464 
492 
478 

475 
465 
478 
434 
440 

420 
475 
416 
405 
501 

450 
480 
439 
418 
421 

394 
490 
484 
410 
495 

429 
425 
432 
440 
481 
462 


520 
475 
493 
516 
484 

507 
470 
463 
437 
468 

444 
477 
503 
537 
459 

584 
546 
518 
520 
460 

476 
474 
523 
561 
526 

529 
523 
540 
488 
483 

471 
521 
466 
450 
567 

501  i 
527 
486 
459 
460 

437 
550 
529 
466 
545 

468 
468 
484 
484 
548 
516 


480 
438 
444 
478 
415 

*54 
430 
429 
405 
416 

399 
401 
465 
475 
409 

520 
494 
476 
481 
422 

431 
427 
469 
489 
481 

481 
459 
479 
432 
442 

419 
478 
416 
406 
518 

454 
482 
441 
418 
419 

396 
502 
486 
413 
500 

426 
425 
435 
439 
485 
463 


525 
477 
497 
519 
484 

5C9 
474 
465 
441 
466 

445 
478 
507 
541 
460 

583 
548 
522 
527 
463 

478 
476 
528 
556 
521 

532 
516 
544 
488 
487 

473 
525 
471 
453 
563 

505 
530 
492 
460 
464 

442 
5.58 
531 
472 
549 

467 
469 
486 
485 
551 
507 


43 


9 
42 
28 

6 
47 

28 
88 
68 
76 
52 

65 
56 
18 
15 
61 

5 
9 
11 

9 
69 

66 
81 
1 1 
10 
4 

1 1 

£4 
10 
*  28 
78 

76 
11 
74 
60 
6 

22 
9 
56 
70 
71 

61 
'  6 
13 
45 
4 

68 
63 
52 
17 
10 
13 


'  Based  on  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  in  1993  as  projected  by  the  Western 
Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education  and  the  number  of  1993  seniors  who  took 
the  SAT 

—Data  not  available 

NOTE  —Possible  scores  on  each  part  of  the  SAT  range  from  200  to  800  Rankings 
of  stales  based  on  SAT  scores  a'cne  are  invalid  because  of  the  varying  proportions  oi 
students  m  each  state  taking  the  tests 


SOURCE.  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  News  Release.  College  Board  Re- 
ports SAT  Scores  Up  Again  This  Year  for  All  Students  and  Mosl  Ethnic  Subgroups  " 
(Copyright  •*  t993  by  the  College  Entrance  Examinahon  Boaro  All  rights  reserved  I 
(This  table  was  prepared  April  1994  1 
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132  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY:  ACHIEVEMENT 


Table  133.— American  College  Testing  (ACT)  score1  averages,  by  sex:  1967  to  1992 


Type  of  test  and  sex 


1967 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990  1 

1991  1 

1992 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

.  7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1  A 

1  K 
1  O 

1  b 

788 

714 

822 

836 

805 

835 

849 

739 

730 

777 

842 

855 

817 

796 

832 

Test  scores  3 

19.9 

18.6 

18.5 

18.5 

18.4 

18.3 

18.5 

18.6 

18.8 

18.7 

18.8 

18.6 

20.6 

20.6 

20.6 

20  3 

195 

19.3 

19.3 

19.2 

19.1 

19.3 

19.4 

19.6 

19.5 

19.6 

19.3 

21.0 

20.9 

20.9 

19.4 

17.8 

17.9 

17.8 

17.8 

17.6 

17.9 

17.9 

18.1 

18.1 

18.1 

18.0 

20.3 

20.4 

20.5 

185 

17.7 

17.9 

17.8 

17.9 

17.8 

18.1 

18.1 

18.5 

18.4 

18.5 

18.4 

20.5 

20.3 

20.2 

17.6 

17.1 

173 

17.3 

17.3 

17.3 

17.5 

17.6 

17.9 

17.9 

18.0 

17.8 

20.1 

19.8 

198 

19.4 

18.3 

18.3 

18.2 

18.4 

18.2 

18.6 

18.6 

18.9 

18.9 

19.0 

18.9 

20.9 

20.7 

20.6 

20.0 

17.6 

17.4 

17.3 

17.2 

16.9 

17.3 

17.2 

17.3 

17.2 

17.2 

17.1 

19.9 

20.0 

20.0 

21.1 

19.3 

18.9 

18.9 

18.6 

18.4 

18.6 

18.6 

18.8 

18.6 

18.4 

18.3 

20.7 

20.6 

20.7 

18.8 

16.2 

16.2 

16.0 

16.0 

15.7 

16.1 

16.0 

16.0 

16.1 

16.1 

16.1 

19.3 

19.4 

19.5. 

19.7 

174 

17.2 

17.2 

17.3 

17.1 

17.3 

17.4 

17.6 

17.5 

17.4 

17.2 

21.2 

21.1 

20.3 

18.7 

18.2 

18.3 

18.1 

18.0 

18.1 

18.3 

18.6 

18.4 

18.4 

18.1 

21 .3 

21 .1 

190 

16.4 

16.4 

16.4 

16.6 

16.4 

16.5 

16.6 

16.9 

16.7 

16.6 

16.4 

— 

21.1 

2l!l 

20.8 

21.1 

21.1 

21.0 

20.8 

20.9 

21.0 

21.2 

21.4 

21.4 

21.4 

21.2 

— 

20.7 

20.7 

21.6 

22.4 

22.4 

22.3 

22.2 

22.4 

22.4 

22.6 

22.7 

22.8 

22.8 

22.6 

21 .3 

21 .4 

'20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

19.7 

19.6 

19.9 

20.0 

20.2 

20.1 

20.2 

20.0 

20.1 

20.1 

Percent 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

12 

11 

12 

21 

33 

33 

33 

34 

35 

33 

32 

31 

31 

31 

32 

35 

35 

35 

18 

21 

20 

19 

19 

18 

19 

21 

22 

23 

23 

22 

20 

18 

15 

8 

6 

8 

10 

11 

10 

9 

9 

9 

8 

9 

9 

G 

10 

10 

10 

9 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

10 

10 

10 

16 

12 

9 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 

5 

Participants:3 
Total  (in  thousands) 


Composite,  total 

Male  

Female   


English,  total 

Male   

Female   


Math,  total 

Male   

Female  . 


Social  studies,  total4  ... 

Male   

Female   

Natural  science,  total5 

Male   

Female   


Obtaining  composite  scores  of 

26  or  above  6   

15  or  below7  

Planned  major  field  of  study: 

Business8   

Engineering   

Social  science  9  

Education   


'  1990  and  later  data  are  not  comparable  with  previous  years  because  a  new  version 
of  the  ACT  was  introduced  Estimated  average  composite  scores  for  the  new  version 
lor  prior  years  were:  t989.  20.6:  t988.  1987.  and  1986.  20.8.  and  1982.  20  3 

2 Beginning  1985.  data  are  tor  seniors  who  graduated  in  year  shown  and  had  taken 
the  ACT  in  their  junior  or  senior  years. 

3 Minimum  score.  1:  maximum  score.  36. 

4  Beginning  in  1990  the  test  was  changed  to  "reading"' 

*  Beginning  in  1990  the  test  was  changed  to  science  reasoning' 

6 Beginning  in  t990  scores  were  27  or  above 


'As  of  1990  scores  were  18  or  below. 

includes  political  and  persuasive  {e.g..  sales)  fields  through  1975.  thereafter,  busi- 
ness and  commerce, 
includes  religion  through  1975. 
—Not  available. 

SOURCE:  The  American  College  Testing  Program.  High  School  Profile  Report,  an- 
nual. (This  table  was  prepared  February  1993  ) 


Tabie  134.— Percent  of  high  school  seniors  reporting  they  are  In  general,  college  preparatory,  and  vocational 

programs,  by  student  characteristics:  1982  and  1992 


Student  characteristics 


General 


1992 


College  preparatory  or  academic 


1982 


1992 


AH  seniors 

Males  . 
Females  . 

Race- ethnicity 
White    .  . 
Black 
Hispanic 
Asian  .  . 

Amencan  Indian 

Test  performance  quartile 
Lowest  test  quartile 
Second  test  quartile 
Tlvrd  lest  quarlilo 
Highest  test  quartile 

Socioeconomic  status ' 
Low  quartilo 
Middle  2  quartilos 
High  quartilo 

Control  of  schoot 
Public 
Catholic 
Other  private 

Location  ot  school 
Urban 
Suburban 

Rural  nonmetropohlan  area 


35.2 

38  1 
32  4 

34  8 

35  1 
37  4 
27  5 
55  3 

42  ' 
44 
37  j 
189 

40  3 

36  2 
21  4 

36  7 
21  9 
72  \ 

32  2 

33  6 

39  6 


45.3 

46.3 
44  2 

43  3 
48  9 
56  4 
40.3 
60  8 


55.6 

46  0 
36  2 

47  1 
24  4 
33  1 

43  3 

45  5 

46  5 


37.9 
36.8 
38  9 

40  6 

33  3 
24  9 
55  9 

19  1 

123 
20.5 
376 
73  1 

20  5 

36  4 
60  \ 

34  5 
67  4 
67  6 

37  4 

41  4 
32  6 


43.0 

41.6 

44  2 

45  7 
35  6 
30  6 
50  9 
22  6 


23  2 
40  9 
60  8 

40  0 
73  5 
65  9 

45  5 
44  6 
30  6 


26.9 
25.1 
28  7 

24  6 
31  6 
37  7 
166 

25  6 

45  6 
34  9 

24  5 
80 

39  2 

27  4 
12  5 

28  8 
107 
10  3 

30  4 

25  0 
27  9 


1  Socioeconomic  status  was  moasumd  by  a  compor.ito  scoro  on  parental  education 
and  occupations  and  lamily  income  Thn  low  SFS  group  is  thu  lowosl  quartile  the 
Middle  SFS  group  is  the  middle  two  quartites  and  the  High  SES  group  is  the  upper 
quartile 

Data  not  available 


ERIC 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  ot  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
High  School  and  Beyond.  First  Tollowup  survey,  and  National  Education  Longitudinal 
Study  ot  1988.  Second  Follow  up  survey  (This  table  was  prepared  April  1994  I 
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Table  135.— Average  number  of  Carnegie  units  earned  by  public  high  school  graduates  in  various  subject  - 

fields,  by  student  characteristics:  1982  to  1992 


Mathematics 

Science 

Voca- 

Per- 

Com- 

Student 
characteristics 

Total 

English 

History/ 

Foreign 

social 

Total 

Less 

Algebra 

Total 

General 

Chem- 

Physics 

lan- 

Arts 

edu- 

sonal 

puter 

studies 

than 

Biology 

guages 

ca- 

use2 

science  3 

■  -------  -  -  -  —  — 

 ~ 

algebra 

higher 

science 

istry 

tion 1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

i  joe  yiduuaiOj 

21  44 

3  87 

3.1 6 

2  55 

0  92 

1.62 

2  16 

0  74 

0  93 

0  34 

0  16 

0  96 

1  45 

4  64 

2  64 

0  08 

Male 

21  28 

3  84 

3.16 

2.63 

1  01 

1  63 

2  22 

0  78 

0  89 

0  35 

0  21 

0  78 

1  28 

4  62 

2  76 

0  09 

rciiidtn  .. 

21  58 

3  89 

3  1 7 

2.46 

0  85 

1  62 

2  1 1 

0  70 

0  96 

0  33 

0  1 2 

1  14 

1  62 

4  66 

2  53 

0  07 

Race 'ethnicity 

White    

21.51 

3.84 

3.19 

2.59 

0  80 

1  79 

2.24 

0.73 

0.96 

0.37 

0.19 

1.02 

1.51 

4.53 

2.59 

0.09 

Black   

21  13 

4.06 

3.09 

2  53 

1  39 

1  14 

2.04 

0.81 

0.89 

0.25 

0.09 

0.70 

1.25 

4.82 

2.64 

0  08 

Hispanic  

21  19 

3  88 

3.02 

2.26 

1  24 

1.03 

1.79 

0.77 

0.79 

0.16 

0.07 

0.76 

1.30 

5.26 

2  92 

0  04 

Asian  

22  18 

3.82 

3.19 

3.14 

0.74 

2.41 

2.59 

0.51 

1.09 

0.60 

0.39 

1.89 

1.32 

3.12 

3.10 

0.14 

American  Indian 

21.32 

3.92 

3.22 

2  09 

1  14 

0  95 

1.96 

0.72 

0.78 

0.35 

0.1 1 

0.45 

1.67 

5.09 

2  93 

0.04 

Academic  track 

Academic4 

21.80 

4  04 

334 

2.97 

0.82 

2.15 

2  58 

0.73 

1.10 

0.51 

0.25 

1.43 

1.87 

2.87 

2.69 

0.08 

Vocational5   

20.37 

3.41 

2.67 

1.68 

1.06 

0.63 

1.33 

0.70 

0.56 

0.04 

0.03 

0.18 

0.57 

8.08 

2.45 

0.07 

Both6  

22.80 

3.99 

3  34 

2.54 

1.04 

1.49 

2.10 

0.83 

0.90 

0.26 

0.11 

0.68 

1.40 

6.29 

2.46 

0.10 

Neither7  ... 

19.1 1 

3.48 

2.72 

1.72 

1.08 

0.64 

1.40 

0.72 

0.62 

0.04 

0.02 

0.21 

0.80 

5.79 

2.99 

0.07 

1987  graduates 

22  77 

4.01 

3.31 

3  02 

0.98 

2.04 

2.51 

0.76 

1.08 

0.47 

0.20 

1.36 

1.42 

4.43 

2.70 

0  31 

Male 

22.65 

3.98 

3.30 

3.07 

1.04 

2.03 

2.54 

0.78 

1 .04 

0.47 

0.25 

1.18 

1.24 

4.52 

2.84 

0.33 

22.89 

4.03 

3.33 

2.97 

0.93 

2.05 

2.49 

0.73 

1.13 

0  47 

0.16 

1 .55 

1.60 

4.36 

2.56 

0  29 

Race-ethnicity 

White  

22.91 

4.01 

3.29 

3.03 

0.86 

2.17 

2.58 

0.74 

1.11 

0.50 

0.22 

1.35 

1.49 

4.52 

2.64 

0.33 

Black   

22.14 

4.09 

3.32 

2.96 

1.45 

1.51 

2.32 

0.90 

1.00 

0.31 

0.11 

1.09 

1.19 

4.47 

2.71 

0.23 

Hispanic   

22.54 

3.97 

3.20 

2.87 

1.45 

1.42 

2.21 

0.77 

1.05 

0.29 

0.10 

1.50 

1.32 

4.27 

3.20 

0.21 

Asian   

23.88 

3.85 

3.50 

3.72 

0  77 

2.95 

3.02 

0.65 

1.11 

0.81 

0.45 

2.49 

1.18 

2.92 

3.21 

0.39 

American  Indian 

23.18 

4.20 

3.19 

3.06 

1.61 

1.56 

2.44 

0.81 

1.22 

0.32 

0.09 

0.75 

1.69 

4.70 

3.13 

0.22 

Academic  irack 

Academic1   

23.08 

4.14 

3  51 

3.34 

0  83 

2.51 

2.85 

0.73 

1.20 

0.64 

0.29 

1.80 

1.75 

2.96 

2.75 

0.31 

Vocational5   

21.11 

3.54 

2  60 

1  96 

1.30 

0.66 

1.50 

0.76 

0.68 

0.05. 

0.01 

0  21 

0.43 

8.35 

2.52 

0.25 

Both6   

23.48 

4.01 

3  28 

2.86 

1.15 

1.71 

2.26 

0.83 

1.04 

0.?8 

0.11 

0.92 

1.14 

6.54 

2.49 

0.39 

Neither 7 

19  30 

3.37 

2.56 

2  00 

1.47 

0.53 

1.52 

0.76 

0.70 

0.05 

0.01 

0.24 

0.73 

5.56 

3.32 

0.15 

1990  Qraduates 

23.50 

4.09 

3  50 

3  20 

0.99 

2.21 

2.75 

0.84 

1.14 

0.54 

0.23 

1.60 

1.55 

4.10 

2.72 

0.35 

Male 

23.34 

4.05 

3  47 

3.22 

1.06 

2  16 

2.78 

0.87 

1.11 

0.53 

0.28 

1.39 

1.31 

4.23 

2.88 

0.36 

Female 

23.65 

4.13 

3.52 

3.18 

0  93 

2.25 

2.72 

0  82 

1.17 

0.54 

0.19 

1.78 

1.76 

3.98 

2.57 

0.34 

Race  ethnicity 

White  

23.53 

4.08 

3.48 

3. 18 

0.89 

2.29 

2.80 

0.83 

1.15 

0  56 

0.25 

1.59 

1.61 

4.13 

2.66 

0.35 

Blar*  

23  30 

4.23 

3.49 

3.23 

1.32 

1.92 

2.67 

0.96 

1.11 

0.44 

0.16 

1.23 

1.34 

4.36 

2.74 

0.39 

Hispanic  

23.77 

4.05 

3.44 

3.21 

1  41 

1.81 

2  49 

0.83 

1.10 

0.42 

0.14 

1.97 

1.48 

4.00 

3.13 

0.32 

Asian   

24.06 

4.02 

3.70 

3.64 

0.83 

2.81 

2.97 

0.68 

1.12 

0.74 

0.42 

2.52 

1.30 

2.89 

3.02 

0.34 

American  Indian 

22  63 

4  01 

3.36 

3.17 

1.25 

1  93 

2  48 

0.83 

1.09 

0.42 

0.15 

1.15 

1.1 1 

4.43 

2.91 

0.37 

Academic  track 

Academic4   

23.57 

4.17 

3.63 

3  40 

0.84 

2  56 

2  98 

0.82 

1.21 

0.66 

0.30 

1.94 

1.80 

2.84 

2.81 

0.33 

Vocational 5   

22.07 

3  52 

2.63 

2.02 

1.52 

0.50 

1.64 

0.S8 

0.71 

0.04 

0.01 

0.17 

0.43 

9.17 

2.48 

0.23 

Both6   

23  95 

4.02 

3.35 

2.98 

1.30 

1.67 

2.41 

0.92 

1.06 

0.31 

0.11 

0.99 

1.10 

6.64 

2.48 

0.44 

Neither7   

20.21 

3.49 

2.71 

1.97 

1.56 

0.41 

1.58 

0.82 

0.71 

0.03 

0.02 

0.26 

0.57 

6.58 

3.05 

0.23 

iQQO  ftrarti iatt*C 

23  76 

4  18 

3.58 

3.39 

0  98 

2.41 

2.87 

0.84 

1.19 

0.58 

0.26 

1.67 

1.62 

3.76 

2.69 

0.35 

Male 

23  58 

4  13 

3.55 

3.38 

1.06 

2  32 

2.88 

0.88 

1.14 

0.56 

0.30 

1 .44 

1 .42 

3.91 

2.87 

0.34 

Female 

23.95 

4.23 

3  61 

3.40 

0.88 

2  52 

2.90 

0  80 

1 .25 

0.61 

0.24 

1  92 

1.81 

3.57 

2.51 

0.38 

Race 'ethnicity 

White   

23.83 

4.17 

3.61 

3.38 

0.87 

2.51 

2.93 

0  83 

1.21 

0.61 

0.28 

1.70 

1.68 

3  73 

2.63 

0.34 

Black   

23.21 

4  20 

3.59 

3.37 

1.35 

2  02 

2.74 

0U4 

1.15 

0.47 

0.18 

1.28 

1.45 

3.92 

2.66 

0.38 

Hispanic  

23.62 

4.26 

3  38 

3.36 

1  24 

2  12 

2.60 

0.81 

1.16 

0.47 

0.16 

1.76 

1.44 

3  79 

3.03 

0.41 

As»an   

24.45 

4.14 

3.51 

3.65 

0  74 

2.91 

3.22 

0.73 

1.20 

0.79 

0.50 

2.43 

1.38 

3.18 

2.93 

0.43 

American  Indian   

23  38 

4.09 

3  63 

3.16 

1.55 

1  61 

2.55 

1  03 

0.99 

0.35 

0.13 

~  0.92 

1.53 

4.53 

2.97 

0.25 

Academic  track 

Academic 4    .    . . 

23  84 

4.25 

3  69 

3.56 

0  87 

2  69 

3.05 

0.81 

1.24 

0.69 

0.31 

1.97 

1.85 

2.72 

2.75 

0.33 

Vocational5  .  . 

2t.44 

3  57 

2.69 

2  11 

1.62 

0.49 

1.70 

0.91 

0.75 

0.03 

0.01 

0.10 

0.40 

8.38 

2.49 

0.22 

Both0   

24.28 

4  It 

3  40 

3.11 

1.23 

1  88 

2.57 

0.95 

1.11 

0.36 

0.15 

1.01 

1  10 

6.48 

2.50 

0.48 

Neither 7 

19  t9 

3  08 

2.59 

2  17 

1  42 

0.75 

1.76 

0  93 

0.78 

0.04 

0.01 

0.14 

0.66 

5.92 

2.87 

0.19 

1  Incluoes  nonoccupational  vocational  education,  vocational  general  introduction,  agri- 
culture, business,  marketing,  health,  occupational  home  economics,  trade  and  industry, 
and  technical  courses. 

'Includes  personal  and  social  courses,  religion  and  theology,  and  courses  not  in- 
cluded in  the  other  subject  fields 

Computer  courses  are  included  in  mathematics  and  vocational  categories. 

4  Includes  students  who  complete  at  least  12  Carnegie  units  in  academic  courses,  but 
less  than  3  Carnegie  units  In  any  specific  labor  market  preparation  field. 

5 Includes  students  who  complete  at  least  3  Carnegie  units  in  a  specific  labor  market 
preparation  field,  but  less  than  12  Carnegie  units  in  academic  courses. 

•Includes  students  who  complete  at  least  12  Carnegie  units  in  academic  courses  and 
at  least  3  Carnegie  units  in  a  specific  labor  market  preparation  fiold 


7  Include^  students  who  complete  less  than  12  Carnegie  units  in  academic  courses 
and  less  than  3  Carnegie  units  in  a  specific  labor  market  preparation  field. 

NOTE —The  Carnegie  unit  is  a  standard  of  measurement  that  represents  one  credit 
for  the  completion  of  a  1-year  course. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  lor  Education  Statistics. 
"High  School  and  Beyond,"  First  Followup  survey:  "1990  High  School  Transcript  Study" 
and  the  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  -1988,"  Second  Followup  survey.  (This 
table  was  prepared  August  1994.) 
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Table  136.— Average  number  of  Carnegie  units  earned  by  public  school  graduates  in  vocational  education 

courses,  by  student  characteristics:  1982  to  1992 


Student  characteristics 


Total 


General 
'  labor 
market 
prepa- 
ration 


Consumer 

and 
homemaking 
education 


Specific  labor  market  preparation 


Total 


Agri- 
culture 


6 


Market- 
ing 


8 


Health 


Occu- 
pational 
home 
eco- 
nomics 


10 


Trade 
and  in- 
dustrial 


11 


Tech- 
nical/ 
commu- 
nica- 
tions 


12 


Other 


13 


1982  graduates   

Male  

Female  

Race  ethnicity 

White   

Black   

Hispanic   

Asian   

American  indian 

Academic  track 

Acaaenmc1   

Vocational2   

Both3           ....  . 

Neither4   

1987  graduates   

Male   

Female  

Race  ethnicity 

White   

Black   

Hispanic   

Asian   

American  Indian 

Academic  track 

Academic '   

Vocational 7   

Both3   

Neither4   

1990  graduates  

Male  

Fema'e  

Race  ethnicity 

White  

Black   

Hispanic   

Asian   

American  Indian 

Academic  track 

Academic1   

Vocational3  .  .. 

Ooth'J   

Neither4   

1992  graduates   

Male   

Female  

Race  ethnicity 

White  

Black   

Hispanic   

Asian   

American  Indian 

Academic  track 
Academic1. .... 
Vocational2 

Both3  

Neither4   


4.64 
4.62 
4.66 


4.53 
4.82 
5.26 
3.12 
5.09 


2.87 
8  08 
6.29 
5.79 


4.43 
4.52 
4.36 


4.52 
4.47 
4.27 
2.92 
4.70 


2.96 
8.35 
6.54 
5.56 


4.10 
4.23 
3.98 


4.13 
4.36 
4.00 
2.89 
4.43 


2.84 
9.17 
6.64 
6.58 


3.76 
3.91 
3  57 


3.73 
3.92 
3.79 
3.18 
4.53 


2.72 
8.38 
6.48 
5.92 


1.06 
1.02 
1.10 


1.04 
1.08 
1.18 
0.98 
1.25 


0.93 
1.18 
0.94 
1.76 


0.93 
0.90 
0.95 


0.94 
0.98 
0.97 
0.69 
0.87 


0.84 
1  09 
0.98 
1.42 


0.83 
0.78 
0.87 


0.80 
0.96 
0.85 
0.73 
0.84 


0.77 
1.12 
0.83 
2.01 


0.69 
0.69 
0.68 


0.67 
0.74 
0.74 
0.56 
0.66 


0.63 
1.00 
0.70 
2.22 


0.68 
0.31 
1.03 


0.63 
0.92 
0.87 
0.28 
0.53 


0.59 
0.66 
0.51 
1.47 


2.89 
3.29 
2.53 


2.87 
2.82 
3.21 
1.86 
3.32 


1.36 
6.24 
4.84 
2.56 


0.21 
0.35 
0.08 


0.23 
0.10 
0.24 
0.05 
0.26 


0.06 
0.62 
0.32 
0.16 


1.03 
0.48 
1.54 


1.06 
0.97 
0.98 
0.57 
0.72 


0.58 
1.81 
1.75 
0.99 


0.60 
0.33 
0.86 


0  60 
0.73 
0  50 
0.34 
0.64 


0.57 
0.67 
0.52 
1.24 


0.57 
0.33 
0.79 


0.55 
0.79 
0.54 
0.32 
0.72 


0.56 
0.65 
0.52 
1.31 


0.54 
0.36 
0.70 


0.53 
0.68 
0.46 
0.36 
0.50 


0.54 
0.61 
0.47 
1.18 


2.90 
3.29 
2.55 


2.99 
2.77 
2.70 
1.88 
3.19 


1.54 
6.59 
5.04 
2.90 


2.70 
3.12 
2.32 


2.78 
2.62 
2.61 
1.85 
2.87 


1.51 
7.40 
5.30 
3.25 


2.53 
2.86 
2  19 


2.52 
2.52 
2.59 
2.25 
3.37 


1  55 
6.78 
5.30 
2.53 


0.19 
0.32 
0.07 


0.24 
0.09 
0.06 
0.01 
0.19 


0.05 
0.66 
0.40 
0.14 


0.20 
0.31 
0.09 


0.24 
0.06 
0.15 
0.04 
0.36 


0.06 
0.96 
0.46 
0.25 


0.19 
0.30 
0.08 


0.22 
0.12 
0.09 
0.03 
0.20 


0.07 
1.01 
0.45 
0.51 


0.97 
0.57 
1.35 


0.98 
0.99 
0.98 
0.65 
1.09 


0.61 
1.61 
1.74 
0.78 


0.90 
0.58 
1.19 


0.88 
1.08 
0.96 
0.66 
0.96 


0.61 
1.44 
1.71 
0.84 


0.16 
0.14 
0.18 


0.15 
0.22 
0.15 
0.04 
0.13 


0.07 
0.32 
0.29 
0.19 


0.05 
0.02 
0.08 


0.04 
0.12 
0.06 
0.03 
0.07 


0.03 
0.08 
0.11 
0.05 


0.17 
0.05 
0.29 


0.17 
0.23 
0.20 
0.05 
0.10 


0.07 
0.41 
0.26 
0.19 


1.06 
1.98 
0.20 


1.01 
0.97 
1.37 
0.87 
1.85 


0.37 
2.78 
1.94 
0  52 


0.16 
0.13 
0.19 


0.15 
0.17 
0.16 
0.16 
0.08 


0.08 
0.35 
0.30 
0.23 


0.85 
0.59 
1.10 


0.84 
0.93 
0  92 
0.?S 
0.75 


0.63 
1.17 
1.61 
0.50 


0.16 
0.14 
0.18 


0.16 
0.18 
0.19 
0.05 
0.15 


0.08 
0.33 
0.38 
0.18 


0.13 
0.13 
0.13 


0.13 
0.14 
0.13 
0.07 
0.10 


0.08 
0.25 
0.30 
0.10 


0.07 
0.02 
0.12 


0.07 
0.12 
0.08 
0.11 
0.09 


0.04 
0.19 
0.13 
0.06 


0.19 
0.08 
0.29 


0.18 
0.26 
0.17 
0.08 
0.09 


0.07 
0.57 
0.33 
0.27 


0.04 
0.02 
0.06 


0.04 
0.04 
0.02 
0.01 


0.02 
0.11 
0.10 
0.08 


0.06 
0.02 
0.10 


0.05 
0.08 
0.09 
0.07 
0.06 


0.03 
0.15 
0.13 
0.07 


0.17 
0.06 
0.27 


0.15 
0.27 
0.27 
0.05 
0.08 

0.07 
0.51 
0.40 
0.19 


0.18 
0.07 
0.28 


0.15 
0.35 
0.21 
0.06 
0.35 


0.09 
0.65 
0.43 
0.11 


0.96 
1.74 
0.23 


1.01 
0.75 
0.97 
0.44 
1.30 


0.35 
2.88 
1.85 
0.64 


0.87 
1.58 
0.22 


0.94 
0.64 
0.75 
0.73 
0.95 


0.34 
3.54 
1.93 
0.70 


0.79 
1.36 
0.23 


0.80 
0.61 
0.71 
0.88 
1.73 


0.33 
3.14 
2.04 
0.59 


0.11 
0.14 
0.09 


0.12 
0.11 
0.07 
0.16 
0.05 


0.11 
0.11 
0.12 
0.10 


0.24 
0.29 
0.18 


0.26 
0.16 
0.13 
0  31 
0.21 


0.25 
0.20 
0.24 
0.11 


0.22 
0.27 
0.18 


0.22 
0.23 
0.17 
0.26 
0.16 


0.23 
0.14 
0.22 
0.14 


0.22 
0.26 
0.19 


0.22 
0.20 
0.26 
0.26 
0.12 


0.21 
0.19 
0.28 
0.16 


0.1C 
0.13 
0.07 


0.09 
0.10 
0.14 
0.09 
0.14 


0.07 
0.11 
0.05 
0.36 


0.12 
0.14 
0.12 


0.10 
0.23 
0.15 
012 
0.14 


0.09 
0.13 
0.05 
0.67 


0.14 
0.16 
0.13 


0.15 
0.12 
0.10 
0.05 
0.21 


0.10 
0.37 
0.10 
0.87 


0.11 
0  13 
0.09 


0.11 
0.09 
0.18 
0.03 
0.06 


0.10 
0.21 
0.08 
0.48 


'  Includes  students  who  complete  at  least  12  Carnegie  units  in  academic  courses  but 
less  than  3  Carnegie  units  m  any  specific  labor  market  preparation  lieid 

?  includes  students  who  complete  at  least  3  Carnegie  units  in  a  speodc  labor  market 
preparation  field,  but  less  than  12  Carnegie  units  in  academic  courses 

'includes  students  who  complete  at  least  12  Carnegie  units  m  academic  courses  and 
at  least  3  Carnegie  units  in  a  specific  labor  market  preparation  field. 

'Includes  students  who  complete  less  than  12  Carnegie  units  tn  academic  courses 
^     «;«;  th.ir  *  0   ■»  '.p*»c»ftc  labo'  market  prepafatio"  lipid 


NOTE  —The  Carnegie  unit  is  a  standard  of  measurement  that  represents  one  credit 
for  the  completion  of  a  i-year  course. 

SOURCE  US  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  (or  Education  Statistics. 
High  School  and  Beyond,"  First  Followup  survey.  "1990  High  School  Transcript  Study" 
and  the  "National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988."  Second  Foltowup  survey  (This 
table  was  prepared  August  1994.) 
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Table  137.— Percent  of  17-year-old  students  taking  science  courses  for  1  year  or  more,  by  selected 
student  characteristics:  1982, 1986, 1990,  and  1992 


Selected  characteristics  of  students 


1 


Biology 


General 
science 


Chemistry 


Physical 
science 


Earth  and 
space 
science 


life  science 


Physics 


1982 

AH  students 
Male  .     . .. 

Female  .... 

White.  non-Hispanic  . .. 
Black.  non-Hispanic  . 
Hispanic  

1986 

AH  students   

Male  . 

Female   

White.  non-Hispanic   

Black.  non-Hispanic 
Hispanic   

1990 

All  students   

Male   

Female   

White.  non-Hispanic  .. 
Black.  non-Hispanic  .... 
Hispanic  

1992 

All  students   

Male  

Female   

White.  non-Hispanic  .... 
Black.  non-Hispanic  .... 
Hispanic  

Data  not  available 


76 
74 
78 

78 
66 
62 


85 
87 
91 

90 
87 
79 


89 
91 
93 

93 
92 
87 


61 
63 
59 

61 
66 
58 


78 
84 
82 

84 
83 
82 


78 
84 
81 

84 
76 
82 


81 
86 
83 

86 
78 
79 


31 
31 
30 

33 
19 
13 


37 
42 
39 

42 
29 
24 


42 
45 
45 

46 
46 
31 


46 
47 
51 

52 
36 
36 


33 
33 
33 

32 
34 
35 


41 
43 
40 

41 
45 

37 


41 
42 
40 

39 
47 
55 


27 
30 
25 

28 
28 
20 


35 
35 
34 

34 
35 
38 


27 
29 
26 

27 
27 
31 


40 
45 
34 

40 
40 
41 


30 
32 
28 

28 
35 
44 


1 1 
14 

9 

1 1 

12 
9 


10 
14 
8 

10 
18 
13 


13 
16 
13 

13 
15 
17 


12 
15 
12 

13 
14 
13 


SOURCE.  U.S.  Department  of  Education.' National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Na- 
tional Assessment  of  Educational  Progress.  NAEP  1992  Trends  m  Academic  Progress 
prepared  by  Educational  Testing  Service.  (This  table  was  prepared  March  1994  i 


Table  138—  Percent  of  high  school  graduates  earning  minimum  credits  in  selected  combinations  of  academic 

courses:  1982  to  1992 


Year  of  graduation  and  course  combinations  taken  1 


1 


Sex 

Race.'ethnicity 

Ali  students 

Male 

Female 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Asian 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1.9 

2.0 

1.7 

2.2 

0.7 

0.5 

6.0 

2.7 

3.3 

2.1 

3.1 

1.0 

0.9 

7.1 

8.8 

8.5 

9.2 

10.1 

5.2 

3.5 

17.0 

13.4 

14.3 

126 

14.9 

10.1 

6.3 

21.0 

29.2 

29.1 

29.3 

30.2 

28.1 

23.5 

34.5 

12.0 

13.3 

10.9 

12.7 

8.3 

5.5 

24.3 

16.3 

18.4 

14.4 

17.2 

11.7 

8.6 

28.1 

20.9 

20.9 

20.9 

21.8 

16.1 

11  8 

41.9 

28.6 

30.1 

27.2 

29.7 

24.3 

17.9 

48.3 

54.6 

54.G 

54.7 

53.5 

57.2 

55.1 

71.8 

> 

17.3 

17.7 

16.9 

18.1 

14.4 

15.7 

23.8 

22.7 

23.9 

21.6 

22.7 

25.1 

20.3 

27.8 

30.6 

29.8 

31.4 

32.6 

23.4 

24.8 

44.1 

39.9 

40.7 

39.2 

40.6 

41.3 

32.7 

51.2 

66.8 

66.2 

67.3 

65.4 

71.8 

70.4 

75.5 

i 

23.2 

20.9 

25.4 

23.6 

21.5 

19.9 

29.3 

29.2 

28.0 

30.4 

29.5 

27.0 

28.6 

32.2 

36.9 

33.9 

39.8 

38.8 

31.9 

25.0 

46.0 

46.8 

46.5 

47.1 

48.5 

43.2 

35.9 

50.8 

..  I  72.8 

72.0 

73.6 

72.1 

77  0 

73.0 

76.1 

4  Eng. 
4  Eng 
4  Eng 
4  Eng. 
4  Eng 

4  Eng 
4  Eng 
4  Eng 
4  Eng 
4  Eng 

4  Eng 
4  Eng  . 
4  Eng  . 
4  Eng.. 
4  Eng.. 

4  Eno  . 
4  Eng  . 
4  Eng.. 
4  Eng.. 
4  Eng 


3  S.S 
3SS. 
3  S.S.. 
3  SS  . 
3SS. 

3  SS.. 
.  3  SS.. 
.  3  S.S. 
.  3  S  S  . 
.  3SS.. 

3  S.S. 
.3  S.S 
.  3  S  S 
.  3  S  S. 
.  3  SS 


1982  graduates 

3  Sci..  3  Math.  .5  Comp..  &  2  F.L. 2  . 

3  Math.  &  .5  Comp.3   

3  Math.  &  2  F.L  

3  Math   

2  Math   


3  Sci.. 

3  Sci.. 

3  Sci.. 

2  Sci.. 

1987  graduates 

3  Set..  3  Math.  &  .5  Comp..  &  2  F  L. 

3  Sci..  3  Math.  &  &  .5  Comp.3  

3  Sci..  3  Math.  &  &  2  F.L  

3  Sci..  3  Math  

2  Sci..  2  Math   


1990  graduates 

3  Sci..  3  Math.  &  .5  Comp  .  &  2  F.L.2 
3  Math.  &  .5  Comp  3  .. 

3  Math.  &  2  F.L   

3  Math   

2  Math   


3SS., 
3  S  S.. 
3  S  S 
3  S  S 
3SS 


3  Sci 
3  Sci 
3  Sci 

2  Sci 

1992  graduates 

3  Sci..  3  Math.  &  .5  Comp.. 
3  Sci  .  :  Math.  &  .5  Comp. 

3  So..  3  Math.  $  2  F.L  

3  Set .  3  Math   

2  Sci.  2  Math  


ERLC 


Enq  -.  Engi«sh  SS  -  social  studies.  Sci  ■»  science.  Comp  =  computer  science;  and 
r  t.  .  foreign  language 

■  The  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education  recommended  that  al!  college- 
hound  high  school  students  take  these  courses  as  a  minimum 

Tne  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education  recommended  that  all  high 
sc^oo!  students  take  those  courses  as  a  minimum 


SOURCE.  US  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
1990  High  School  Transcript  Study."  and  "National  Education  Longitudinal  Study."  Sec 
ond  Followup  survey.  (This  table  was  prepared  March  1994  > 
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Table  139.— Reasons  given  by  twelfth  graders  for  taking  current  mathematics  and  science  classes,  by 

selected  student  and  school  characteristics:  1992 


Class  sublet  and  opinion 


1 


Mathematics  class 
I  am  interesied  m 

mathematics  

I  do  well  in  mathematics  .. 
I  need  it  for  college  or  trade 

school  

I  need  it  for  a  job  after  high 

school  

I  need  it  for  advanced 

placement  

Advised  to  take  class  by: 

Teacher   

Guidance  counselor  

Parent   

Friend  

Sibling   

Science  class 
I  am  interested  in  science  .. 

I  do  well  in  science  

I  need  it  for  college  or 

trade  school   

I  need  it  for  a  job  after  high 

school  

I  need  it  for  advanced 
placement  

Advised  to  take  class  by: 

Teacher  

Guidance  counselor  

Parent   

Friend   

Sibling   


Percent  of  12th  graders  who  answered,  "somewhat  important"  or  "very  important" 


All  12th 
graders 


Sex 


74  5 
77  1 

87  2 

64.7 

53  6 


65.9 
64.8 
71.6 
42.2 
30  9 


78.8 

80.6 

83.3 
47.0 
50  2 


58.9 
59  4 
66.3 
43.5 
28  7 


Male 


77.4 
80  2 

86.6 

65  9 

53  3 


63.3 
62  9 
69  1 
41  4 
29  5 


82.7 
83.9 

81.7 

47  9 

49  7 


56.2 
57  8 
63.4 
43.4 
26.8 


71.3 
73  7 

87  8 

63.4 

54.0 


68  8 
66.8 
74  2 
43  2 
32  5 


74.4 
77.0 

85.0 

45  9 

50  9 


61  9 
61  2 
69  4 
43  6 
31  0 


Race  ethnicity  ' 


72.9 
76  4 

86.5 

62.5 

49  6 


63.6 
60  7 
70.5 
39  8 
26.3 


78.5 
80.1 

82  4 

44  5 

47.1 


57  6 
56  2 
65.7 
42.9 
25.3 


His- 
panic 


74.6 
76.1 

89.8 

69.7 

58.4 


74.8 
77.8 
74  6 
51  2 
37  2 


77  4 
76  7 

86  4 

53  2 

51.6 


61.7 
71.4 
69  1 
40  9 
35  0 


80.4 
79  7 

86  5 

70  9 

62  5 


71.1 
76  2 
74  4 
43  7 
43  1 


78  9 
86  1 

83.5 

57.6 

59.0 


63  7 
70  9 
70  5 
44  6 
35  5 


81.9 
83  6 

90.8 

66.3 

72.6 


66  7 
64.2 
73  3 
50.8 
46.2 


836 
84  2 

88  4 

51.3 

66.8 


61  0 
59  7 
64.1 
49  7 
44.3 


Amer- 
ican In- 
dian 


Socioeconomic  stalus  quartiie ' 


87.7 
76.8 

90.5 

83.9 

56  9 


70.6 
83.0 
79  8 
56  2 
51.5 


74.9 
86  6 


55.9 
59.6 


67.2 
57.9 
73.8 
62.9 
57.6 


78  0 

79  5 

83.3 
71  2 
59  8 


69.2 
76.4 
66.3 
46.1 
40  4 


74.5 
78  1 

78.5 

53.4 

48.9 


61.3 
74.0 
61.9 
45.6 
36.1 


Second 


74.6 
77.8 

85  4 

68  5 

46  7 


65  1 
67.5 
67.2 
43.2 
29.7 


76.7 
80  1 

81.9 

47  6 

47.9 


57.7 
59.5 
59.9 
41.6 
25.2 


Highest 


13 


73.1 
76.3 

88.9 

65.5 

52.2 


66.3 
62.6 
70  3 
41.7 
27.7 


76.9 
77.1 

84.6 

50.4 

46.8 


58.3 
55.8 
66.4 
41.0 
25.2 


Control  of  school  attended 


Public 


74  2 
76.1 

88.6 

57.8 

55.7 


64.7 
58.6 
76.6 
40  7 
29.4 


82.7 
84.0 

84.8 

41.6 

53.9 


59.0 
55.5 
70.6 
45.0 
29.6 


73.8 
76.7 

87.1 

65  9 

54.1 


65.7 
65.8 
71.8 
42.5 
31.8 


77.9 
80.1 

83.3 

47.8 

49.2 


57.8 
60.3 
67.0 
43.6 
29.4 


Catholic 


'  Socioeconomic  status  was  measured  by  a  composite  score  on  parental  education 
and  occupations,  and  family  income. 


SOURCE.  US  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988."  Second  Followup  survey.  (This  table 
was  prepared  February  1994.) 


Table  140.— Expected  occupations  of  ttth,  10th,  and  12th  graders  at  age  30,  by  selected  student  and 

school  characteristics:  1988, 1990,  and  1992 

[Percentage  distribution] 


Expected 
occupation 
at  age  30 

8th 
graders 
in  1988 

10th 
graders 
in  1990 

12th  graders  in  1992 

Total 

Shx 

Race-ethnicity 

Socioeconomic  status 1 

Control  of  school 
attended 

White 

Black 

His- 
panic 

Asian 

Amer- 
ican In- 
dian 

Public 

Catholic 

Other 
private 

Male 

Female 

Low 

Middle 

High 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Total  

Craftsperson  or  operator  .... 

Farmer  or  farm  manager   

Housewife/ home  maker  

Laborer  or  farm  worker   

Military,  police,  or  security 

officer   

Professional,  business,  or 

managerial   

Teacher   

Business  owner   

Technical   ... 

Salesperson,  clerical,  or  office 

worker  

Service  worker   

Other  employment  

Don  t  know  or  no  plans   

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

42 
1  0 

2.3 
0.6 

96 

34  5 
(3) 
62 
62 

2.8 
49 
170 
10  5 

5.6 
1.1 
2  0 
0.8 

57 

45  7 
4  1 
53 
4  7 

49 
1  8 
7  7 
10  5 

35 
09 
1  0 
0.7 

66 

50  8 

75 
60 
5.4 

4.8 
24 
10  2 
02 

66 
1  4 
0  1 
1.3 

11  2 

45  9 
4  1 

78 

7.5 

3.1 
0  5 
10  3 
02 

0.5 
0.3 
20 
0  1 

20 

55  7 
108 
4  3 
3.4 

6.5 
4  2 
10  2 
0.2 

3.7 
1  0 
1.2 
07 

6.4 

50  0 
84 
56 
50 

46 

2.3 
108 
02 

3.4 
0.6 
04 

0.3 

7  7 

55  1 
3.7 
68 
55 

53 
3  1 
80 
02 

27 
0.7 
0.7 
06 

74 

47  1 
67 
7.7 
75 

64 
25 
96 
0  5 

24 
0.1 

0  S 

1  2 

5  1 

61  3 
3.4 
7.0 

6  0 

4.1 
0.6 
80 
02 

2.7 

<? 
(2) 
1  9 

too 

43  3 
48 
6.4 

8.2 

52 
5.8 
10  6 
1  0 

6.8 
1.4 
09 
1.2 

9.3 

38  7 
62 

6  7 

7  1 

8.0 
4.6 
88 
04 

3.9 
1.0 
1.1 
08 

7.4 

48.1 
7.6 
64 
59 

4.7 
2.3 
10  8 
02 

07 
05 
1.2 
0.2 

3.6 

63  0 
82 
4.9 

3.5 

3  1 
09 
10  2 
0  1 

3.9 
0.9 
1.1 
0.7 

7.0 

49.4 
7.3 
6.3 
5.7 

4.9 

2.5 
10  3 
02 

09 
0.6 
0  7 
0.4 

3.3 

66.3 
8  1 
3.8 
2.4 

26 
1.5 
96 
(?) 

0.3 
0.6 
1.5 
0.8 

1  7 

59  2 
11.1 
33 
36 

5.8 
08 
11.3 
0  1 

'Socioeconomic  status  was  measured  by  a  composite  score  on  parental  education  SOURCE-  US.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Educalion  Stalistics. 

and  occupations,  and  family  income.  The  "Low  SES  group  is  the  lowest  quartiie.  the  '  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988."  First  and  Second  Followup  surveys. 
Mtdd'e'*  SES  group  is  the  middle  two  quarliles.  and  the  "  High  SES  group  is  the  upper  ;This  table  was  prepared  March  1994  ) 

quartiie. 

2  Less  than  .05  percent 

3  Included  under  "Professional,  business,  or  managerial ' 
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Table  141.— Eighth, 


tenth,  and  twelfth  graders1  attitudes  about  school  climate,  by  student  and  school 
characteristics:  1988, 1990,  and  1992   


Statements  about  school  climate 


1 


Percent  who  strongly  agree  or  agree  with  statement 


Eight 
grad- 
ers in 
1988 


Tenth 
graders 
m  1990 


There  is  real  school  spirit  ...  . 

Discipline  is  fair   

Teaching  is  good   

Teachers  are  interested  m  stu- 
dents   

I  don't  feel  safe  at  this  school  .. . 

Disruptions  by  other  students 
interfere  with  my  learning   

Fights  often  occur  between  dif- 
ferent racial/ethnic  groups  .... 

There  are  many  gangs  in  school 

Students  are  graded  fairly   

There  is  a  tot  of  cheating  on  tests 
and  assignments  

Some  teachers  ignore  cheating 
when  they  see  it  


68  6 

69  1 
80  2 

75.2 
11.8 

39  6 


70.4 
70  2 
81  9 

76.0 
8.0 

39  9 


Twelfth  graders  in  1992 


Total 


Sex 


Male 
5 


Fe- 
male 


71  4 

68.0 
85.4 

81.6 

10.4 


22.7 
16.3 
78.3 

58  8 

30  9 


72.9 
67  0 
84  8 

81  5 
108 

31  6 

22.2 
164 
78  6 

56  0 

29.3 


Race  ethnicity 


69.8 
69  o! 
86  0^ 

81  8 
10  1 

34  7 

23.2 
16.2 
78.0 

61  7 

32.6 


72  1 
68.0 
85  1 

81.9 
86 

30.8 

20  9 
12.5 
79  5 

59  7 

-32.7 


Black 


His- 
panic 


67  4 
58.6 
84  1 

78  4 
16/. 

38.1 

22.2 
175 
71.6 

57  1 

25.4 


71.0 
74.7 
88  5 

83  7 
14.7 


31.9 
36.4 
77  6 

53  8 

26.0 


Asian 


10 


Amer- 
ican In- 
dian 


70.7 
75.6 
85.5 

80  1 
158 


30.5 
27.2 
77.3 

63.5 

30  7 


Socioeconomic  status  quartile 1 


Low- 
est 


62  0 
73.0 
88  3 

83.0 
13.0 

40.5 

29.9 
23.2 
74  7 

59.8 

24.8 


73  4 
66.3 
85.6 

80.3 
13.1 

37.0 

25.1 
21.9 
74.8 

55.8 

26.9 


Sec- 
ond 


71.3 
66.2 
84.2 

80.5 
11.2 

35.9 

23.9 
15.8 
76.3 

59  1 

31.4 


Third 


72  0 
68.1 
84  3 

80  1 
10.5 

34.6 

23.5 
16.7 
78.3 

61.8 

32.7 


High- 
est 


15 


Controt  of  schoot 
attended 


Public 


16 


69.5 
69.7 
87.2 

84.8 
7.5 

26.3 

18.6 
12.1 
82.4 

58.6 

31.9 


70.4 
67.3 
84.7 

80.4 
11.1 

34.2 

24.5 
17.7 
77.3 

60.2 

31.9 


Catholic 


17 


82.2 
69.9 
90.4 

91.1 
4.9 

25.4 

8.3 
4.5 
84.1 

56.9 

26.5 


Other 
private 


18 


76.0 
77.0 
93.7 

95.4 
3.5 


3.0 
1.5 
91.8 

32.6 

16.9 


'  Socioeconomic  status  was  measured  by  a  composite  score  on  parental  education 
and  cccupations.  and  family  income. 


SOURCE"  US.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988."  Base  Year  and  First  and  Second  Fol- 
lowup  surveys.  iThis  table  was  prepared  February  1994.) 


Table  142.— Home  activities  of  3-  to  8-year-olds,  by  grade  of  student:  1991 


Home  activities 

Total 

Not  en- 
rolled in 
school 

Grade  of  student  enrollment 

Nursery 
school 1 

Kinder- 
garten 2 

First 
grade 

Second 
grade 

Third 
gi  ade  or 
higher 

Ungraded 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

22,294 

4,853 

3,571 

4,023 

3,993 

3,554 

2,270 

29 

Perc 

ent  of  childr 

an  who  are 

ead  to 

100 

7 
58 
35 

100 

4 
54 
42 

100 

2 
51 
47 

100 

4 
56 
40 

100 

5 
62 
33 

100 

11 

67 
22 

100 

24 
62 
14 

Percent  of  children  who  were  read  to  in  the  previous  week 


Total   

Never   

One  or  two  times  

Three  or  more  times 


Average  hours  of  TV  daily  3   

Percentage  with  TV-related  rules4 

What  shows  child  may  watch   

How  early  or  late  child  may  watch  

Hours  child  may  watch  overall  

Hours  child  may  watch  on  weekdays   


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

12 

7 

5 

5 

10 

20 

35 

27 

24 

20 

24 

30 

36 

34 

61 

69 

76 

71 

60 

44 

31 

Average  hours  of  television  watched  daily  and  percentage  of  families  with  television-related  rules 


2.5 

85 
89 
56 
60 


3.1 

82 
80 
50 
47 


2.6 

2.5 

2.2 

2.2 

2.3 

87 

85 

86 

87 

86 

87 

90 

94 

94 

93 

55 

56 

59 

60 

61 

55 

61 

66 

67 

68 

'  includes  children  enrolled  in  nursery  school,  prekindergarten.  and  Head  Start 
■'Includes  children  enrolled  in  kindergarten  and  in  transitional  grades  between  kinder- 
garten and  first  grade,  such  as  transitional  kindergarten  or  prefirst  grade 
3  Includes  hours  watching  television  shows  and  video  tapes. 
*  Includes  children  whose  parents  reported  viewing  hours 
—Unweighted  number  of  cases  is  less  than  30 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  ot  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
Home  Activities  o/  3-  to  8-year  o!d$.  (This  table  was  prepared  April  1992  ) 
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Table  143.— Participation  of  10th  and  12th  graders  in  extracurricular  activities,  by  selected  student  characteristics: 

1990  and  1992 


Percent  who  participated  in  school  activities 


Extracurricular  activities 



Total 
1990 

1  nth 
i  uin 

grad- 
ers 

—  — 

1992  12th  graders 

1  Uld) 

Sex 

Race/ethnicity 

Socioeconomic 
status ! 

Control  of  school 
attended 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Asian 

American 
Indian 

Public 

Catho- 
lic 

Other 
private 

Male 

Female 

Low 

Middle 

High 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

-- 
1 1 

■  ■ 

12 

—  -  - 
13 

-   

14 

15 

16 

Athletics 

Interscholastic  team  sport  . 

30.4 

41.2 

19.7 

30.8 

32.3 

25.8 

28.3 

30.4 

25.3 

30.1 

34.4 

29  6 

31  2 

ah  q 

Interscholastic  individual 

sport  

20.3 

26.8 

13.9 

20.9 

21 .2 

14.9 

21 .6 

20  7 

13.6 

18.7 

27.7 

20  0 

24  6 

c.  I  o 

Intramural  team  sport 

- 

22.7 

31.8 

13.8 

22.3 

25.8 

20  8 

24  9 

07  Q 

20.4 

22.9 

24.1 

oo  n 

OO  7 

2S.6 

Intramural  individual  sport  . 

* 

13.3 

16.7 

10.0 

1 2.5 

16.7 

14  0 

14  7 

18  2 

10.8 

12.5 

15.9 

1  J.O 

1  o.o 

1  n  7 

1  u.  / 

Performina  arte 

Cheerleading   

5.9 

7.6 

2.0 

13.0 

7.4 

10.6 

6.7 

5.1 

11.9 

6.5 

7.9 

7.8 

7.6 

8.3 

59 

School  band  or  orchestra  . 

20.9 

19.8 

15.1 

24.5 

19.6 

24.4 

16.9 

17.7 

16.8 

17.6 

19.6 

22.0 

19.8 

120 

31.3 

School  play  or  musical  

11.0 

15.4 

14.1 

16.7 

16.1 

15.9 

10.6 

13.7 

14.0 

11.4 

14.8 

19.4 

15.0 

14.2 

26.2 

Schoo!  government' 

clubs 

Student  government  

73 

15.4 

13.1 

17.7 

15.4 

16.7 

14.7 

14.6 

14.3 

11.0 

14.7 

19.8 

15.0 

14.5 

27.9 

Academic  honor  society  .... 

7.7 

18.5 

14.4 

22.7 

19.6 

14.0 

12.5 

27.2 

13.6 

9.6 

15.9 

29.5 

17.7 

28.0 

22.9 

School  yearbook  news- 

paper   

8.8 

18.8 

14.0 

23.5 

19.7 

14.3 

16.8 

18.9 

21.2 

14.3 

16.9 

25-.  1 

17.0 

28  0 

46  7 

School  service  clubs 

11.5 

13.9 

10.3 

17.4 

13.6 

13.6 

14.4 

19.3 

11.6 

8.4 

12.5 

19.6 

13.6 

17.3 

15  4 

School  academic  clubs 

30.7 

25.1 

22.9 

27.4 

25.8 

20.7 

22.6 

32.3 

17.7 

18.8 

24.1 

31.1 

25.1 

26.4 

24  5 

School  hobby  clubs  

7.3 

7.7 

8.1 

7.4 

7.4 

6.6 

9.1 

11.3 

10.8 

6.7 

7.0 

9.3 

7.4 

9.8 

11  0 

School  FTA.  FHA.  and 

FFA  

11.7 

177 

14.7 

20.7 

17.6 

22.5 

16.4 

8.8 

22.1 

24.8. 

19.7 

9.9 

19.4 

24 

2.9 

"  Socioeconomic  status  was  measured  by  a  composite  score  on  parental  education  SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  ol  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Stat-stics 

and  occupations,  and  family  income.  The  low  SES  group  is  the  lowest  quartile:  the  -National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988.   First  and  Second  Foiiowup  surveys 

Middle'  SES  youp  is  the  middle  two  quartiles:  and  the  ■  High'  SES  group  is  the  upper  (This  table  was  prepared  March  1994.) 
quartile 


Table  144.— Percent  of  high  school  seniors  who  plan  to  go  to  college  after  graduation,  by  student 

characteristics:  1982  and  1992 


Student  characteristics 

No  college 

Right  after  high  school 

After  < 

i  year 

After  more  than  a  year 

Don  t  krOw 

1982 

1992 

1982 

1992 

1982 

1992 

1982 

1992 

1982 

1992 
1 1 

t 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

All  seniors 

18.3 

4.0 

58.3 

76.6 

7.1 

10.7 

3.9 

4.1 

12.3 

4.6 

Male 

22.8 

5  7 

53.4 

73.0 

6.6 

10.2 

40 

56 

13  1 

55 

Female 

14  0 

2  3 

63.0 

80  1 

7.6 

11.1 

38 

2  7 

116 

38 

Race  ethnicity 

White 

18.2 

39 

60  2 

76.6 

7.0 

10  6 

34 

4.4 

11  3 

4  5 

Black 

14.6 

54 

57  5 

75.2 

82 

11  2 

5  7 

32 

14  1 

5  2 

Hispanic 

24  1 

3.5 

45  6 

75.4 

7.5 

11.6 

58 

36 

170. 

59 

Asian 

5  6 

2.6 

81.7 

83  4 

5  6 

86 

2  1 

24 

5  1 

3  1 

American  Indian           .  . 

22.2 

5.8 

48  5 

65  7 

90 

155 

33 

5  3 

17  1 

Test  performance  quartile 

Lowest  test  ouartiie 

32  3 

32  8 

9.1 

4  5 

21  3 

Second  les:  quartile 

26  5 

45  2 

78 

4  8 

158 

Third  test  quartde 

156 

61  9 

79 

38 

1C8 

Highest  test  quartile 

38 

85.4 

4  7 

24 

38 

Socoeconomic  status ' 

Low  quartile 

29  1 

8  1 

38  3 

60  3 

76 

16  5 

58 

58 

192 

94 

Middle  2  Quartzes 

183 

4.1 

56  6 

74.6 

8  1 

118 

4  1 

4  7 

129 

48 

High  quartile 

6.6 

1  1 

82  8 

91  1 

50 

4  6 

1  5 

4  1 

1  5 

Control  o<  schoo' 

Public 

19  4 

4  4 

56  0 

74  8 

73 

11  4 

4  1 

4  5 

13  1 

4 

Cathode 

82 

05 

80  0 

93.0 

5  1 

4  3 

1  4 

0  7 

54 

1  G 

Other  private 

99 

0  7 

77  3 

92  0 

64 

30 

<  5 

0  6 

39 

3' 

Location  of  sc^oo' 

Urban 

166 

30 

59.3 

79  5 

8.2 

10  1 

40 

30 

11  0 

4  4 

Suburban 

15.5 

33 

62.3 

78.6 

6.8 

97 

4  1 

4  4 

11  3 

4  0 

Rural  nonmetropoMan  area 

24  0 

59 

51  4 

71  2 

6.9 

123 

36 

4  9 

14  2 

58 

'  Socioeconomic  status  was  measured  by  a  composite  score  on  parental  education  SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 

and  occupations  a"d  family  income  The  Low  SES  group  is  the  lowesl  quartile,  the  "High  School  and  Beyond."  First  Followup  survey,  and  National  Education  Longtud'n.ii 

Middle  SES  group  -s  the  middle  two  quartites  and  the  High"  SES  group  »s  the  upper  Study  of  1988."'  Second  Followup  Student  survey  iThis  table  was  prepared  April  1994  . 
auartite 

—Data  not  ava.'ab'e 


ERIC 
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Table  145.— Percent  of  high  school  seniors  who  say  they  engage  In  various  activities,  by  student 

characteristics:  1982  and  1992 


Activity 

Total 

Sex 

Race'ethncity 

Socioeconomic  s 

tatus 1 

Control 

ot  school  at 

tended 

Male 

Female 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Asian 

American 
Indian 

Low 

Middle 

High 

Pubtic 

Catholic 

Other 
private 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

At  least  once  a  week 
Talking  with  friends 
Reading  for  pleasure  .. 

Going  on  dates  

Driving  or  riding  around  ... 
Thinking  or  daydreamng  . . 
Talking  with  parents  . .. 
Reading  front  page  of 
newspaper  


Percent  of  1 2tn  graders.  1982 


Five  or  more  hours  on  weekdays 
Watches  television  


At  teast  once  a  week 

Use  personal  computer  

Work  on  hobbies   

Attend  religious  activities  .... 

Attend  youth  groups  

Perform  community  service 
Driving  or  riding  around  .  ... 

Do  things  with  friends   

Do  things  with  parent    .  ... 

Talk  with  other  adult   

Take  music,  art.  or  dance 

class   

Take  sports  lessons   

Play  ball  or  other  sport  


92.7 
50  4 
613 
62  4 
68.5 
83  9 

69  1 
11.5 


92.5 
43  4 
60  6 
65.9 
61.8 
79.9 

70.8 
11.9  | 


93.0 
57  1 
62  0 
59  t 
74.8 
87  6 

67.5 


94  2 

51.0 
63.9 
65.2 
71.1 
85.6 

69  7 


89  1 
53  9 
51  9 
48.9 
64.6 
80.1 

71.9 


88.9 
43.1 
58.1 
60  7 
58.0 
78.0 

63.3 
13.8 


86  7 
56.4 
40  3 
42.4 
62.4 
79.8 

73.5 
8.1 


91.3 
50  3 
54.5 
62.3 
53.9 
76.0 

61  8 


20.9 


88  6 
45.2 
55  8 
56.2 
63.3 
78.5 

61.5 
16.5 


93.7 
50.1 
63.4 
65  0 
67.5 
84  7 

69  1 
11.5 


95.6 
56.8 
62.8 
65.1 
75.9 
87.6 

77  0 


92.3 
50.1 
61  4 
62.6 
67  7 
83.4 

68.5 


96.4 
51.4 
60  7. 
64.6 
75.2 
87.7 

75.7 


97  2 
56.2 
60.7 
55  0 
76  5 
87  9 

72.0 


Percer..  of  12th  graders.  1992 


More  than  an  hour  a  day 

Readm9  for  pleasure   

Plays  video  games  

Five  or  more  hours  on  weekdays 
Watches  television   


23.7 
40.9 
31.0 
22.4 
11.3 
73.3 
88.1 
66.7 
47.7 

10.1 
7  3 
26  3 

55.4 

13.0 


28.1 
44.4 
28.1 
24.6 
10.7 
74.3 
88.2 
61.2 
454 

79 
9.7 
38  8 

53.1 
19.2 

8.5 


19.3 
37.4 
33  8 
20.1 
11  9 
72  3 
88.0 
72.1 
49.9 

12.2 
5.0 
14.0 

57  7 
68 


23  9 
42  0 
31.4 
22.5 
11.1 
75.7 
90.7 
68.2 
48.8 

9.9 
70 
27.1 

56.3 
11  7 


23.6 
34  8 
33.7 
23.3 
12.1 
67.8 
79  8 
62.0 
44.3 

9.7 
74 
22.9 

51  0 
199 

21.3  I 


20.9 
39.9 
26.9 
18.5 
10.9 
66.2 
82.4 
63.8 
46.2 

S.8 
82 
23.6 

53.5 
13.0 


27.J 
37.8 
30.4 
26.4 
14.0 
66.7 
85.9 
63.4 
43.0 

14.0 
9.4 
28  7 

54  4 

13.5 

6.4 


23.8 
49.8 
14.6 
22.1 
9.2 
71.0 
77.2 
61.2 
44.0 

10.6 
11.6 
29.4 

59.3 
21  1 


18.9  I 
36.3 
22.2 
16.6 
7.7 
S9.6 
80.8 
59.6 
47.6 

7.1 
56 
20.7 

51.6 
16.9 

12.0 


23.3 
41.1 
29.4 
21.3 
9.5 
75.3 
88.1 
66.3 
49.0 

8.8 
66 
24.5 

55.0 
13.7 


27.7 
43.5 
39.9 
28.1 
16.7 
72.4 
93.2 
71.7 
45.0 

14.0 
9.5 
33.1 

586 

9.4 


23.4 
40  6 
29.4 
21.8 
9.7 
73.4 
8/.5 

66  :o 

47  3 

9.7 
7  1 
25  6 

55.0 
133 

8.7 


25.2 
43.4 
38.8 
22.9 
22.3 
77.8 
94.5 
73.6 
46.4 

13.4 
11  1 
34.0 

56.0 
104 


28.0 
43  2 
54.9 
33.3 
31.2 
63.0 
91.9 
72  8 
58.8 

12.4 
78 
31.4 


62.9 
8.9 


x  Socioeconomic  siatus  was  measured  by  a  composite  score  on  parental  education 
and  occupations,  and  family  income.  The  Low"  SES  group  is  the  lowest  quartite;  the 
Middle"  SES  group  is  the  middle  two  quartiles:  and  tne  "High"  SES  group  is  the  upper 
quartite. 


SOURCE:  U.S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
■National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  ot  1988."  Second  Followup  survey,  and  High 
School  and  Beyond."  First  Followup  survey.  (This  table  was  prepared  March  1994  ) 


Table  146,-Percent  of  high  school  seniors  who  participate  in  selected  school-sponsored  extracurricular 

activities,  by  student  characteristics:  1982  and  1992 


Student  characteristics 


All  seniors  ....   

Male                .  . 
Female       .  .   

Race  ethnicity 

White  

Black 

Hispanic  ...   

Asian  ..  . 

American  Indian   

Test  performance  quartile 

Lowest  test  quartile  

Second  test  quartile 
Third  test  quartile  .  . 
Highest  test  quartite 

Socioeconomic  status 1 
Low  quartile 
Middle  2  quartiles 
High  quartile 

Control  of  school 
Public 
Catholic 
Other  prvate 

Location  ol  school 
Urban  .  ■  ■ 

Suburban 

Rural  no n metropolitan  area 


Academic 
clubs.  1992 


25.1 

22.9 
27.4 

258 
20  7 
22.6 
32.3 
17.7 


Athletics 


1982 


1992 


188 

24  1 
31  1 

25  1 

26  4 
24  5 

24  7 
24  8 
26  0 


50.0 

58.9 
41  4 

49  8 
51  8 
49.9 
43.7 
52.8 

44  2 

44  9 

51  3 
58.7 

40  4 

51  0 
58  6 

48  8 
56  6 
66  9 

45  9 
50  3 

52  3 


40.0 

51  4 

28.5 

41.1 
38.9 
32.9 
42.3 
42  5 


Cheerleading  and  drill  team 


1982 


30  4 
38  8 
49  3 

38  6 
51  3 
58  5 

37  3 
41  2 
41  1 


1992 


13.5 
43 

22  1 

13.1 
169 
14.1 
63 
11.5 

14  3 
128 
139 
12.9 

110 
143 
14  4 

135 
148 
11  6 

11  8 
11  3 
18  1 


7.6 

20 
13.0 

7.4 
106 
67 
5.1 
11.9 


Hobby  dubs 


1982 


1992 


65 
79 
78 

76 
83 
5.9 

7  7 
68 
84 


19.5 

22  9 
164 

18  7 
18.5 

23  6 
26.1 
30  3 

19.9 

21  3 
183 
17  8 

184 

20.2 

19  2 

194 

20  8 

22  2 

20  3 
196 
189 


7.7 
8  1 
7  4 


7.4 
66 
9  1 
11.3 
108 


Music 


1982 


67 
70 
93 

74 
9.8 
11  0 

89 
74 
70 


1992 


Vocational  clubs 


1982 


27.6 

1S.2 
35  6 

26.7 
34  7 
26  8 
20  6 
26.5 

28  0 

25  3 

26  6 
31.5 

23  6 
28  5 
30  4 

27.8 
23  6 
30  6 

28  3 
25  9 

29  8 


19.8 

15  1 
24  5 

196 
24  4 
16.9 
17.7 

i6.a 


1992 


176 
19  6 
22  0 

19  8 
12  0 
31  3 

'82 
18.4 
23.1 


23.5 
20  4 
26.4 

21.9 
31  0 
27  5 
70 
30  0 

33  2 
30  3 

23  0 
11  4 

30  8 

24  8 
13  6 

25  3 
58 

126 

20  0 
189 
32  9 


17.7 
14  7 
20.7 

17  6 
22  5 
16.4 
88 
22  1 


24  8 
19  7 
99 

19  4 
2  4 
29 

12  1 

13  7 
28  0 


4  Socioeconomic  status  was  measured  by  a  composite  score  on  parental  education 
and  occupations,  and  family  income 
—Data  not  available 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  (or  Education  Statistics. 
•  High  School  and  Beyond."  F.rst  Foltoaup  survey.  1980  Sophomore  Cohort"  and  Na- 
tional Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988."  Second  Followup  survey  (This  table  was 
prepared  April  1994.) 
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Table  147.— Percent  of  adolescents  with  experience  with  drugs  and  violence,  by  grade  and  sex:  1987-68 


Type  of  violence 

8th  graders 

10th  graders 

Type  of  drug 

8th  graders 

10th  graders 

Total 

Females 

Males 

Total 

Females 

Males 

Total 

Females 

Males 

Total 

Females 

Males 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Been  involved  in 
physical  fights 

0  times   

1  time   

2  times   

3  or  more  times   

Been  robbed 

0  times   

1  time   

2  times   

3  or  more  times   

Been  threatened 

0  times   

1  time   

2  times   

3  or  more  times   

Been  attacked 

0  times   

1  time   

2  times   

3  or  more  times   

Carried  a  knife 

Never   

Less  than  monthly  . 
More  than  monthly 1 

Carried  a  handgun 

Never   

Less  than  monthly  . 
More  than  monthly 1 

Been  robbed 

0  times   

1  time   

2  times   

3  or  more  times   

Been  threatened 

0  times   

1  time   

2  times   

3  or  more  times   

Been  attacked 

0  times   

1  time   

2  times   

3  or  more  times  .... 

Been  raped  or  an 
attempted  rape 

0  times   

1  time   

2  times   

3  or  more  times  .  .. 

Could  you  get  a  gun? 

Yes  

No   

Don't  know   


While  at  school  were  you  or  have  you.. 


55.8 

68.6 

43.5 

66.2 

74.7 

58.0 

16.5 

13.2 

19.6 

14.9 

12.7 

16.9 

10.0 

6.4 

13.4 

8.1 

4.8 

1 1 .3 

17.8 

11.8 

23.4 

10.9 

7.7 

13.8 

82.4 

86.5 

78.5 

89.2 

89.1 

89.2 

8.8 

6.8 

10.8 

6.2 

6.8 

5.6 

3.6 

3.1 

4.0 

2.6 

2.5 

2.7 

5.2 

3.6 

6.7 

2.1 

1.7 

2.5 

62.3 

69.4 

55.4 

68.8 

70.8 

66.9 

19.0 

16.3 

21.5 

16.8 

16.7 

16.9 

5.5 

4.7 

6.4 

5.6 

5.4 

5.8 

13  2 

Q  R 

y  .D 

1R  7 
1  D.  / 

o.o 

7  1 

10.4 

83.8 

90.0 

77.5 

91.9 

91.9 

88.6 

9.5 

6.6 

12.3 

5.9 

5.9 

7.2 

3.9 

2.0 

5.7 

0.4 

0.4 

1.9 

3.0 

1.4 

4.5 

1.8 

1.8 

2.3 

86.4 

95.5 

77.7 

85.2 

94.5 

76.2 

5.6 

2.0 

9.0 

4.9 

1.6 

8.1 

8.0 

2.6 

13.3 

9.9 

3.9 

15. 7 

98.3 

98.9 

97.7 

98.4 

99.6 

97.1 

0.5 

0.2 

0.8 

0.6 

0.1 

1  0 

1.3 

1.0 

1.6 

1.0 

0.2 

1.8 

While  outside  of  schc 

>ol  have  yc 

>u  ... 

83.9 

84.8 

83.1 

85.5 

84.4 

86.6 

8.3 

8.0 

8.4 

8.4 

8.8 

8.1 

3.2 

3.0 

3.3 

2.5 

2.5 

2.6 

4.7 

4.1 

5.2 

3.5 

4.3 

2.8 

68.0 

72.8 

63.4 

66.9 

68.2 

65.7 

16.2 

14.6 

178.7 

14.7 

14.4 

14.9 

5.1 

4.6 

5.6 

6.8 

7.8 

5.9 

10.7 

8.0 

13.2 

11.6 

9.6 

13.4 

82  8 

88.5 

77.3 

84.5 

87.6 

81.5 

8.9 

4.4 

13.1 

9.0 

6.0 

11.9 

3.2 

3.0 

3.4 

2.4 

2.5 

2.2 

5.1 

4.1 

6.1 

4.1 

3.8 

4.4 

88.2 

83.4 

92.8 

87.4 

79.8 

94.7 

5.7 

9.1 

2.5 

6.1 

10.5 

2.0 

2.0 

3.1 

0.9 

2.4 

4.3 

0.7 

4.1 

4.4 

3.9 

4.0 

5.4 

2.7 

27.3 

20.6 

33.6 

37.7 

26.7 

48.1 

42.2 

48.5 

36.3 

29.4 

36.9 

22.2 

30.5 

30.9 

30.2 

32.9 

36.4 

29.7 

Number  of  times  you  have  ever  used.. 


Alcohol 

0  times   

1  or  2  times,  

3  to  5  times   

6  or  more  times 

Inhalants 

0  times   

1  or  2  times  

3  or  more  times 

Marijuana 

0  times  

1  or  2  times  

3  to  5  times   

6  or  more  times 

Crack 

0  times   

1  or  more  times 

Cocaine 

0  times   

1  or  more  times 

Psychedelic 

0  times   

1  or  more  times 


Alcohol  (more  than 
just  a  few  sips) 
Grade  4  or  below  ... 

Grades  5  to  8  

Grades  9  or  10   

Never  used   

Inhalants 
Grade  4  to  below  ... 

Grades  5  to  8  

Grades  9  or  10   

Never  used   

Marijuana 
Grade  4  or  below  .. 

Grades  5  to  8  

Grades  9  or  10   

Never  used   

Crack  cocaine 
Grade  8  or  below  ... 

Grades  9  to  10  

Never  used   

Psychedelics 
Grade  8  or  below  . 

Grades  9  to  10  

Never  used   

Smoked  first  cigarette 
Grade  4  or  below  .. 

Grades  5  to  8  

Grades  9  or  10   

Never  used   


22.6 

22.2 

22.9 

11.2 

11.4 

11.0 

23.7 

26.2 

21.2 

14.8 

16  3 

13  3 

15.9 

17.7 

14.2 

15.2 

167 

13.7 

37.8 

33.8 

41.6 

58.9 

55.7 

61  8 

79.4 

78.9 

79.9 

79.4 

79.3 

79.6 

1 2.0 

1 2.3 

1 1 .8 

1 1.5 

12.3 

10.7 

8.4 

8.9 

8.4 

9.1 

8.4 

9.7 

85.5 

86.0 

84.7 

64.9 

70.2 

59.8 

6.2 

6.7 

5.7 

12.7 

10.7 

14.7 

2.6 

2.1 

3.1 

5.3 

4.5 

6.0 

5.7 

5.0 

6.5 

17.2 

14.7 

19.4 

98.4 

98.4 

98.4 

97.3 

97.9 

96.7 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

2.5 

2  2 

3.4 

96.4 

96.1 

96.7 

92.3 

93.0 

91.6 

3.6 

4.0 

3.4 

7.8 

6.9 

8.6 

97.4 

97.3 

97.5 

93.3 

94.7 

92.0 

2.7 

2.7 

2-6 

6.6 

5.3 

8.1 

In  which  grade  die 

you  firs 

t  try... 

14.0 

10.7 

17.5 

8.2 

6.2 

10  1 

59.3 

63.6 

54.9 

53.4 

53.1 

53.9 

26.6 

27.8 

25.1 

26.7 

25.7 

27.6 

1 1 .9 

12.9 

10.9 

3.6 

4.0 

3.3 

3.1 

2.2 

3.9 

12.8 

13.0 

12.4 

10.4 

11.1 

9.6 

3.8 

3.9 

3  8 

83.6 

82.9 

84.3 

m82.7 

82.8 

82.7 

1.7 

1.4 

2.1 

1.2 

0.6 

1 .9 

11  9 

12.1 

11.6 

19.0 

15.1 

22.8 

15.0 

14.4 

15.5 

86.4 

86.5 

86.3 

64.8 

70.0 

59.8 

2.7 

2.9 

2.8 

0.9 

0.7 

1.3 

2.9 

2.8 

2.9 

97.2 

97.1 

97.3 

96.2 

96.5 

95.9 

1.9 

1.6 

2.2 

2.4 

2  1 

2.5 

3.4 

2.7 

4.1 

98.1 

98.4 

97.9 

94.2 

95.1 

93.4 

12.8 

11.8 

13.8 

9.7 

8.5 

11.0 

38.0 

38.5 

37.5 

41  1 

40.1 

42.0 

12.1 

15.5 

9.0 

49.2 

49.7 

48  8 

37.0 

35.9 

38.1 

'  Includes  "  a  few  timos  a  month." '  a  few  times  a  week."  and  neaty  every  day  " 
—Not  applicable 

NOTF.  —Because  ot  rounding,  details  may  nol  add  to  totals 


SOURCE.  American  School  Health  Association.  Association  for  the  Advancement  ot 
Health  Education,  and  Society  tor  Public  Health  Education.  The  National  Adolescent  Stu- 
dent Health  Survey  A  Report  on  the  Health  of  America's  Youth  (This  table  was  pre- 
pared April  1£92  ) 
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Table  148.— Percent  of  12-  to  17-year-olds  reporting  drug  use  during  the  past  30  days  and  the  past 

year:  1972  to  1993 


Any  illicit  use   

Marijuana   

Hallucinogens 

Cocaine  

Heroin   


Nonmedical  use  of  : 

Stimulants   

Sedatives  

Tranquilizers   

Analgesics   


Type  of  drug  and  frequency  of  use 

1972 

1974 

1976 

1977 

1979 

1982 

1985 

1988 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

7.0 
1.4 
0.6 


Alcohol  .... 
Cigarettes 


Any  illicit  use   

Marijuana   

Hallucinogens 

Cocaine  

Heroin  


Nonmedical  use  of  : 

Stimulants   

Sedatives  

Tranquilizers  

Analgesics   


3.6 
1.5 


Alcohol  

Cigarettes   

—Data  not  available 


12.0 
1.3 
1.0 


1.0 
1.0 
1.0 


34.0 
25.0 


12.3 
0.9 
1.0 


1.2 
1.1 


32.4 
23.4 


18.5 
4.3 

2.7 


3.0 
2.0 
2.0 


51.0 


Percent  reporting  drug  use  during  past  30  days 


16.6 
1.6 
0.8 


1.3 
0.8 
0.7 


31.2 
22.3 


17.6 
16.7 
2.2 
1.4 


1.2 
1.1 

0.6 
0.6 

37.2 
12.1 


12.7 
11.5 
1.4 
1.6 


2.6 
1.3 
0.9 
0.7 

30.2 
14.7 


14.9 
11.9 
1.2 
1.4 
0.1 


1.6 
1.0 
0.6 
1.7 

31.0 
15.3 


92 
6.4 
0.8 
1.1 
0.1 


1.2 
0.6 
02 
0.9 

25.2 
11.8 


8.1 

5.2 
0.9 
0.6 
0.0 


1.0 
0.9 
0.5 
1.4 

24.5 
11.6 


6.8 
4.3 
0.8 
04 
0.1 


0.5 
0.5 
0.4 
1.1 

20.3 
10.8 


Percent  reporting  drug  use  during  past  year 


6.1 
4.0 
0.6 
0.3 
0.1 


0.2 
0.4 
0.2 
0.8 

15.7 
9.6 


6.6 
4.9 
0.5 
0.4 
0.0 


0.5 
0.2 
0.2 
0.7 

18.0 
9.6 


26.0 

22.0 

23.3 

16.8 

15.9 

14.8 

11.7 

13.6 

18.4 

22.3 

24.1 

20.6 

19.4 

12.6 

11.3 

10.1 

8.1 

10.1 

2.8 

3.1 

4.7 

3.6 

2.6 

2.8 

2.4 

2.1 

1.9 

2.1 

2.3 

2.6 

4.2 

4.1 

3.9 

2.9 

2.2 

1.5 

1.1 

0.8 

0.6 

0.3 

04 

0.6 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

2.2 

3.7 

2.9 

5.6 

4.1 

2.8 

30 

1.9 

1.3 

1.6 

1.2 

2.0 

2.2 

3.7 

2.8 

1.7 

2.2 

•  1.3 

1.0 

0.8 

1.8 

2.9 

2  7 

3.3 

3.4 

1  5 

1.5 

1.3 

1.0 

0.7 

2.2 

3.7 

4.0 

3.0 

4.8 

3.3 

2.4 

2.2 

49.3 

47.5 

53.6 

52.4 

51.6 

44.5 

41.0 

403 

32.6 

35.2 

24.8 

25.5 

22  8 

22.2 

20.1 

18.2 

19.1 

SOURCE:  U  S.  Department  ot  Health  and  Human  Services.  Substance  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Services  Administration.  Preliminary  Estimates  from  the  1993  National 
Household  Survey  on  Drug  Abuse  (This  table  was  prepared  August  1994  ) 
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Table  149.— Percent  of  high  school  seniors  reporting  drug  use,  by  type  of  drug  and  frequency  of 

use:  1975  to  1993 


i  ype  oi  urug  ana 
frequency  of  USG 

Class 
of 

Class 
of 

Class 
of 

Class 
of 

Class 

Of 

Class 
of 

Class 
of 

Class 
of 

Class 
of 

Class 
of 

Class 
of 

Class 

Of 

Class 
of 

Class 
of 

Class 
Of 

Class 
of 

1975 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

■  15 

16 

17 

Percent  reporting  having  ever  used  drugs 

Alcohol  .. 

90.4 

93.0 

93.2 

92.6 

92.8 

92  6 

92.6 

92.2 

91.3 

92.2 

92.0 

90.7 

89.5 

88.0 

87.5 

87.0 

Any  illicit  drug  abuse  .  . . 

55.2 

65  1 

65.4 

65.6 

64.4 

62.9 

61.6 

60.6 

57.6 

56.6 

53.9 

50.9 

47.9 

44.1 

40.7 

42.9 

Marijuana  only   

19.0 

27.7 

26.7 

22.8 

23.3 

22.5 

21.3 

20.9 

19.9 

20.8 

21.4 

9.5 

18.5 

17.2 

15.6 

16.2 

Any  illicit  drug  other 

th^n  morni  lana  ^ 

il  ICtl  1  X  I ICP  IJUCU  lQ              -  - 

36.2 

37.4 

38.7 

42.8 

■41.1 

40.4 

40.3 

39  7 

37.7 

oO.O 

in  R 

1A  A 

OQ  A 

26.9 

25.1 

26.7 

Use  of  selected  drugs 

Cocaine   

9.0 

"15.4 

15.7 

16.5 

16.0 

16.2 

16.1 

17.3 

16.9 

15.2 

12.1 

10.3 

9.4 

7.8 

6.1 

6.1 

Herojn   

2.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

1.3 

1.3 

0.9 

1.2 

1.1 

LSD   

11.3 , 

9.5 

9.3 

9.8 

9.6 

8.9 

8.0 

7.5 

7.2 

8.4 

7.7 

8.3 

8.7 

8.8 

8.6 

10.3 

Marijuana  hashish 

47.3 

60.4 

60.3 

59.5 

58.7 

57.0 

54.9 

54.2 

50.9 

50.2 

47.2 

43.7 

40.7 

36.7 

32.6 

35.3 

PCP   

12.8 

9.6 

7.8 

6.0 

5.6 

5.0 

4.9 

4.8 

3.0 

2.9 

3.9 

2.8 

2.9 

2  4 

0  Q 

Percent  reporting 

use  of  drugs  in  tl 

\q  past  1 

2  month 

s 

Alcohol 

84.8 

88.1 

87.9 

87.0 

86.8 

87.3 

86.0 

85.6 

84.5 

85.7 

85.3 

82.7 

80.6 

77.7 

76.8 

76  0 

Any  illicit  drug  abuse 

45.0 

54.2 

53.1 

52.1 

49.4 

47.4 

45.8 

46.3 

44.3 

41.7 

38.5 

35.4 

32.5 

29.4 

27^1 

31.0 

Marijuana  only   

18.8 

26.0 

22.7 

18.1 

19.3 

19.0 

17.8 

18.9 

18.4 

17.6 

17.4 

15.4 

14.6 

13.2 

12.2 

13.9 

Any  illicit  drug  other 

II 1C1I  1  X  l  ICtl  MUCH  IQ       ■■  .. 

26  2 

28.2 

30  4 

34  0 

30.1 

28.4 

28.0 

27.4 

25.9 

OA  1 

O  1  4 

C.  1  . 1 

20.0 

17.9 

16.2 

1 4.9 

1 7.1 

Use  of  selected  drugs 

Cocaine   

5.6 

12.0 

■  12.3 

12.4 

11.5 

11.4 

11.6 

13.1 

12.7 

10.3 

7.9 

6.5 

5.3 

3.5 

3.1 

3.3 

Herom  

1.0 

05 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.4 

0.6 

0^5 

LSD   

7.2 

6.6 

6.5 

6.5 

6.1 

5.4 

4.7 

4.4 

4.5 

5.2 

4.8 

4.9 

5.4 

5.2 

5.6 

6.8 

Marijuana  hashish 

40.0 

50.8 

48  8 

46.1 

44.3 

42.3 

40.0 

40.6 

38.8 

36.3 

33.1 

29.6 

27.0 

23.9 

21.9 

26.0 

PCP  

7.0 

44 

3.2 

2.2 

2.6 

2.3 

2.9 

2.4 

1.3 

1.2 

2.4 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

Percent 

reporting  use  of  drugs  in 

the  past 

30  days 

Alcohol   

68.2 

71.8 

72.0 

70  7 

69.7 

69.4 

67.2 

65.9 

65.3 

66.4 

63.9 

60.0 

57.1 

54.0 

51.3 

51.0 

Any  illicit  drug  abuse  

30  7 

38.9 

37.2 

36.9 

32.5 

30.5 

29.2 

29.7 

27.1 

24.7 

21.3 

19.7 

17.2 

16.4 

14.4 

18.3 

Marijuana  only   

15.3 

22.2 

18.8 

15.2 

15.5 

15.1 

14.1 

14.8 

13.9 

13.1 

11.3 

10.6 

9.2 

9.3 

8.1 

10.4 

Any  illicit  drug  Other 

than  marijuana  1   

15.4 

16.8 

18.4 

21.7 

17.0 

15.4 

15.1. 

14.9 

13.2 

11.6 

10.0 

9.1 

8.0 

7.i 

6.3 

7.9 

Use  of  selected  drugs 

Cocaine   

!  1-9 

5.7 

5.2 

5.8 

5.0 

4.9 

5.8 

67 

6.2 

4.3 

3.4 

2.8 

1.9 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

Heroin  

0.4 

02 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

o.r. 

0.3 

0.2 

LSD  

2.3 

2.4 

2.3 

2.5 

2.4 

1.9 

1.5 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

2.4 

Marijuana  hashish  .  . 

27.1 

36.5 

33.7 

31.6 

28.5 

27.0 

25  2 

25.7 

23.4 

21.0 

18.0 

16.7 

14.0 

138 

11.9 

15.5 

PCP   

1.4 

1  4 

1.0 

1.3 

1.0 

1.6 

1.3 

0.6 

0.3 

1.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

1.0 

'  Other  »H'Ot  d'ugs  include  any  use  o<  hallucinogens  cocaine  and  herein,  or  any  use  SOURCE.  U  S  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and 

o*  other  oo.ates  sticnu'ants  sedatives  or  tranquilizers  not  under  a  doctor  s  orders  Mental  Health  Administration.  Drug  Use  Among  American  High  School  Students  ana 

—Data  not  avaoaoie  Other  Young  Adults.  National  Trends  Through  198$.  and  press  releases  dated  January 

1992.  Apni  1993  and  January  1994.  (This  table  was  prepared  August  1994.} 

NOTE  —A  'evised  questionnaire  was  used  (n  1982  and  later  years  lo  reduce  the  map 
cordate  reoor:.r>g  0*  ^onorescnption  si'mutants  Th's  s'.ghtiy  reduced  the  positive  re- 
sponses '0'  scne  tyoes  o*  drug  abuse 
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Table  150.— Percent  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  and  principals  reporting 
drug  and I  disdpiine  problems 1  in  their  school,  by  instructional  level  and  location  of  school:  1990-31 


Problem 


1 


Student  alcohol  use  - 

Student  drug  use   

Student  tobacco  use  . 
Sale  of  drugs  on 

school  grounds  

Physical  conflicts 

among  students  

Racial  tensions  

Robbery  or  theft  of 

items  over  $10  

Student  absenteeism ' 

class  cutting  

Student  possession  of 

weapons   

Student  tardiness  

Trespassing  

Vandalism  of  school 

property   

Physical  abuse  of 

teachers   

Teacher  absenteeism 
Teacher  alcohol  or 

drug  use   

Verbal  abuse  of  teach 

ers  


Total 


Teachers 


Prin- 
cipals 


28 
14 

12 

37 

5 
39 
9 

22 

3 


29 


Instructional  level 


Elementary 


Teachers 


Prin- 
cipals 


32 
12 

8 

25 

3 
31 
9 

17 


26 


Secondary 


Teachers 


2 
1 
3 

(2) 

23 
4 

5 

19 

2 
28 
6 


1  Teachers  and  principals  rated  the  problem  as  serious  or  moderate. 

2  Less  than  .5  percent 
—Data  not  collected. 


Prin-' 
cipals 


23 
19 

19 

57 

7 
53 
9 

30 

4 


35 


Location  of  school 


Urban 


Teachers 


Prin- 
cipals 


37 
20 

15 

44 

10 
47 
16 

30 

6 


41 


Suburban 


Teachers 


10 


9 
7 
12 

1 

29 
S 

9 

36 

7 
48 

13 


Prin- 
cipals 


27 
18 

14 

36 

3 
41 
7 

20 

4 


Town 


Teachers 
12 


28 


Prin- 
cipals 


13 


28 
18 
30 

5 

25 

10 

10 

38 

3 
34 
5 

21 

2 


Rural  . 


Teacners 


22 
4 

4 

23 

2 

30 
3 


21 


SOURCE"  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
Public  School  Principal  Survey  on  Safe.  Disciplined,  and  Drug-Free  Schools'  and 
■Teacher  Survey  on  Safe  Disciplined,  and  Drug- Free  Schools  "  (This  table  was  pre- 
pared April  1992.) 


Table  151.— Ages  for  compulsory  school  attendance  and  compulsory  provision  of  services  for  specia* 
education  students,  by  state:  1992-93  and  March  1994 


State 


Alabama  .. 

Alaska   

Arizona  .... 
Arkansas  . 
California  . 


Colorado   

Connecticut   

Delaware   

District  of  Columbia 
Florida   


Compulsory 
attendance 
(March  1994) 


Compulsory  provision 
of  services  for 
special  education 
(1992-93) 1 


Georgia  

Hawaii  

Idaho   

Illinois  .  . 
Indiana   

Iowa   

Kansas     .  ■ 
Keniucky 
Louisiana  . 
Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan  .. .  . 

Minnesota   

Mississippi 


7  to  16 

3  to  20 

27  to  16 

3  to  21 

d6  to  16 

3  to  21 

5  to  17 

3  to  20 

6  to  18 

3  to  21 

7  to  16 

3  to  20 

7  to  t6 

3  to  21 

5  to  16 

3  to  20 

7  to  17 

63  to  21 

6  to  16 

3  to  18 

7  to  16 

3  to  21 

6  to  18 

3  to  20 

7  to  16 

3  to  20 

7  to  t6 

3  to  20 

7  7  to  16 

3  to  17 

6  to  16 

Birth  to  20 

7  to  16 

3  to  21 

96to  16 

3  to  20 

7  to  17 

3  to  21 

7  to  17 

3  to  19 

5  to  16 

Birth  to  20 

6  to  16 

3  to  21 

6  to  16 

Birth  to  25 

"7  to  16 

Birth  to  20 

6  to  16 

3  to  20 

State 


1 


Lower  age  limit  for  eligibility  has  been  updated  for  1992-93.  upper  age  limit  is  for 
1989-90 

2  Ages  7  to  16  or  high  school  graduation. 
1  May  leave  after  completion  of  eighth  grade 
4  Ages  6  to  16  or  tenth  grade  completion 
sAges  6  to  t7  for  New  York  City  and  Buffalo 

* State  has  established  two  points  in  the  program  year  by  which  children  must  be  3 
years  of  age  to  be  eligible  for  services. 

'Effective  1992-93.  students  between  16  and  18  are  required  to  submit  to  an  exit 
interview  and  have  written  parental  approval  before  leaving  high  school 

*  Permits  parental  waiver  of  kindergarten  at  age  5. 

9  Must  have  parental  signature  for  leaving  school  between  ages  of  16  and  18 


Missouri   

Montana  

Nebraska   

Nevada   

New  Hampshire 


New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  ■■ 

New  York   

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  . 


Compulsory 
attendance 
(March  1994) 


Compulsory  provision 
of  services  for 
special  education 
(1992-93) ' 


Ohio   

Oklahoma    . .. 

Oregon   

Pennsylvania  ... 
Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina  . 
South  Dakota  ... 
Tennessee 
Texas  .. 
Utah   

Vermont    .  . 
Virginia  . 
Washington  . 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin   

Wyoming    .  .. 


7  to  16 

3  to  20 

1 7  to  1 6 

3  to  18 

7  to  16 

Birth  to  20 

7  to  17 

3  to  21 

6  to  16 

3  to  20 

6  to  16 

3  to  21 

5  to  16 

3  to  21 

s6  to  16 

63to  21 

7  lo  16 

3  to  20 

7  to  16 

3  to  20 

6  to  18 

3  to  21 

5  to  18 

3  to  21 

7  tc  18 

3  to  20 

8  to  17 

3  to  21 

6  to  16 

3  to  20 

D5  tc  17 

3  to  20 

36  to  16 

3  to  20 

7  to  17 

3  to  21 

6  to  17 

3  to  21 

6  to  18 

r'3  to  21 

7  to  16 

3  to  21 

5  to  18 

2  to  21 

,08  lo  18 

3  to  21 

6  to  16 

3  to  22 

,26  to  18 

3  to  20 

7  to  16 

3  10  20 

,r  Or  can  exit  if  age  15  and  has  completed  grade  8  has  a  useful  occupation  has  met 
graduation  reauirements  or  has  certificate  o<  education  compeiency 
1 1  Will  change  to  7  to  18  in  the  year  2000 
■?Ages  6  to  18  or  high  school  graduation 

NOTE  -The  Education  of  the'  Handicapped  Act  lEHA'.  Amendments  of  1986  make  it 
mandator/  for  all  states  receiving  EHA  funds  to  serve  all  3  to  18-year-old  handicapped 
children 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabi'ito- 
live  Services  Soctton  619  Profile.  Fou'th  Edition  June  1993  Education  Commission  of 
the  States.  Compulsory  School  Age  Requirements  March  1994  and  unpublished  revi- 
sions (This  table  was  prepared  August  1994  i 
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Table  152.— Tenth  and  twelfth  graders1  attendance  patterns,  by  selected  student  and  school  characteristics: 

1990  and  1992 


Attendance  pattern 

— 

All 
stu- 
dents 

Sex 

Race/ethnicity 

Socioeconomic  status 1 

Control  of  school 
attended 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Asian 

American 
Indian 

Low 

Middle 

High 

Public 

Catho- 
lic 

Other 
private 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Percent  of  10th  graders  in  1990 

Number  of  days  missed  first 

half  of  current  school  year 

None 

14.3 

17.1 

11.6 

13.0 

21.2 

12.5 

23.1 

12.0 

13.1 

15.0 

14.9 

14.0 

18.3 

15.1 

1  or  2  days  

23.2 

24.9 

21.5 

22.8 

27.2 

20.6 

28.6 

12.5 

20.0 

23.0 

26.6 

22.6 

26.4 

11  c 

3  or  4  days  

27.7 

27.1 

28.3 

28.8 

24.5 

25.0 

23.9 

33.7 

25.3 

27.6 

29.5 

27.9 

26.6 

27.7 

5  or  more  days   

34.8 

30.9 

38.7 

35.4 

27.1 

41.9 

24.4 

41.9 

41.6 

34.3 

29.0 

35.4 

28.8 

23.5 

Number  of  times  late  first 

half  of  current  school  year 

None   

25.2 

25.4 

24.9 

27.8 

17.8 

17.8 

22.0 

18.6 

23.9 

25.7 

26.6 

25.3 

27.7 

17.9 

1  or  2  days  

38.2 

38.1 

38.3 

38.0 

41.1 

36.7 

39.7 

31.3 

37.4 

38.6 

38.2 

37.8 

39.8 

44.6 

3  or  more  days   

36.7 

36.6 

36.8 

34.2 

41.1 

45.5 

38.3 

50.1 

38.7 

35.7 

35.2 

36.9 

32.4 

37.5 

Cut  classes 

Never  or  almost  never  

84.8 

83.5 

86.2 

85.8 

86.5 

75.8 

87.1 

81.4 

82.3 

84.5 

89.0 

84.0 

95.2 

90.9 

At  least  sometimes 

15.2 

16.5 

13.8 

14.2 

13.5 

24.2 

12.9 

18.6 

17.7 

15.5 

11  0 

16.0 

4.8 

9.1 

Percent  of  12th  graders  in  1992 

Number  of  days  missed  first 

half  of  current  school  year 

8.7 

10.5 

6.9 

7.4 

15.8 

6.9 

15.6 

11.3 

8.7 

8.6 

8.8 

8.6 

10.2 

9.1 

1  or  2  days  

30.3 

30.8 

29.9 

29.9 

31.0 

31.6 

34.3 

22.4 

27.5 

30.8 

31.7 

30.2 

31.2 

32.7 

3  to  6  days  

35.0 

35.0 

35.1 

36.2 

31.2 

34.4 

27.4 

37.8 

34.0 

34.0 

37.7 

34.8 

37.5 

37  8 

7  or  more  days   

25.9 

23.7 

28.2 

26.5 

22.1 

27.1 

22.7 

28.6 

29.8 

26.6 

21.8 

26.4 

21.1 

20.5 

Number  of  times  late  first 

half  of  current  school  year 

None   

190 

17.7 

20.3 

20.6 

14.0 

14.7 

16.2 

19.1 

19.7 

19.0 

18.7 

19.2 

19.5 

12.3 

1  or  2  days  

33.5 

32.4 

34.5 

34.4 

32.1 

28.7 

33.8 

25.3 

32.8 

34.2 

33.1 

33.0 

36.4 

37.6 

3  or  more  days   

47.6 

49.9 

45.2 

45.0 

53.9 

56.6 

50.0 

55.6 

47.5 

46.8 

48.2 

47.8 

44.1 

50.1 

Cut  classes 

Never  or  almost  never  

75.6 

72.8 

78.4 

76.5 

77.7 

67.9 

72.7 

73.7 

76.2 

75.6 

75.4 

74.3 

87.1 

86.3 

At  least  sometimes   

24.4 

27.2 

21.6 

23.5 

22.3 

32.1 

27.3 

26.3 

23.8 

24.4 

24.6 

25.7 

12.9 

13.7 

1  Socioeconomic  status  was  measured  by  a  composite  score  on  parental  education  SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 

and  occupations,  and  family  income  The  -Low"  S5S  group  »s  the  lowest  quartiie:  the  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  t988."  First  and  Second  Followup  surveys 

"Middle"  SES  group  is  the  middle  two  quartiles.  and  the  "High"  SES  group  is  the  upper  (jhis  table  was  prepared  March  1994.) 
quartiie. 


Table  153.— Tenth  graders  who  agree  or  strongly  agree  with  statements  on  why  they  go  to  school:  1990 


Percent  of  10th  graders 


Reason  for  going  to  school 

All 
10th 
grad- 
ers 

Sex 

Race'ethnicity 

Socioeconomic  status1 

Control  of  school 
attended 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Asian 

American 
Indian 

Low 

Middle 

High 

Public 

Catho- 
lic 

14 

Other 
private 

15 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Think  subjects  are  interesting   

Get  a  feeling  of  satisfaction   

Nothing  else  to  do  

Need  education  to  get  a  job  

Play  on  a  team  or  belong  to  a  club  .... 
Teachers  care  and  expect  student  to 

71.0 
76.9 
30.3 
96.6 
82.7 
53.6 

74.0 

70.1 
74.2 
33.4 
95.3 
83.0 
58.4 

72.6 

71.9 
79.6 
27.3 
97.8 
82.4 
49.0 

75.4 

68.8 
74.8 
30.1 
96.5 
85.5 
55.3 

72.4 

79.1 
85.8 
29.0 
96.7 
66.1 
49.3 

81.6 

74.5 
81.3 
31.1 
96.8 
80.1 
45.3 

76.0 

77.3 
79.6 
32.4 
97.1 
84.9 
56.3 

74.6 

81.2 
81.6 
31.3 
93.4 
80  8 
46  2 

79.4 

72.8 
78.2 
33.2 
95.4 
76.8 
40.4 

75.2 

68.7 
75.3 
30.8 
96.5 
82.5 
54.3 

72.8 

74.9 
79.1 
265 
97.7 
87.4 
64.1 

75.5 

70.7 
76.3 
30  8 
96.4 
82.8 
53.1 

73.2 

75.5 
81.7 
24  2 
97.8 
83.5 
59.1 

80.6 

71.4 
81.3 
28'.4 
98  2 
78.6 
58  8 

79.6 

'  Socioeconomic  status  was  measured  by  a  composite  score  on  parental  education  SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 

and  occupations,  and  family  income.  The  Low"  SES  group  ts  the  tow9st  quartiie.  the  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988."  First  Followup  survey  (This  table  was 

"'Middfe"  SES  group  is  the  middle  two  quartiles.  and  the  High"  SES  group  is  the  upper  prepared  February  1993  ) 
quartiie. 
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Table  155.— States  using  minimum-competency  testing,  by  government  level  setting  standards,  grade  levels 
assessed,  and  expected  uses  of  standards:  November  1992 


States  using 
minimum-competency 
testing 


1 


Government 
level  setting 
standards  r 

Grade  levels  assessed 1 

Expected  uses 

First 
y  rauuauny 

class 
assessed 1 

Still  using 
com- 
petency 

tft^t^  in 

ISOLD   ■!  1 

1992 

Grade 
promotion 1 

High 
school 
gradua- 
tion1 

Early 
exit 5 

Remediation 1 

Other1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

g 

10 

State 

3,6,9.11 

X 

X 

x 

1985 

Yes 

State/local 

8.12 

(2) 

X 

1976 

State 

3.4,6.8 

x 

Yes 

State/local 

4-11,16  yr.  old+ 

X 

X 

X 

x 

1979 

Yes 

Local 

9,12 

(3) 

State 

4,6,8 

x 

x 

State 

1-8,11 

X 

x 

1981 

State/local 

3,5,8,11 

X 

X 

X 

1983 

State 

K,1 ,3,6,8,10 

<5) 

x 

x 

x 

1 985 

Yes 

State 

3,9-12 

X 

X 

X 

1983 

Yes 

State 

8-12 

x 

x 

1982 

Local 

Local  option 

Local 

3,6,8,10 

x 

x 

State 

2,4,6,8,10 

(3) 

K-12 

X 

X 

X 

State 

2,3,4,5 

X 

x 

Yes 

State 

7,9 

x 

x 

x 

1982 

Yes 

Local 

Local  option 

x 

State 

4,7,10 

x 

State 

3,5,8,11 

X 

X 

10 1987 

Yes 

State 

8+ 

x 

Local 

5+ 

x 

Yes 

State 

3.6,9,11 

x 

x 

1982 

Yes 

State 

4,8,12 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

State 

9-12 

x 

X 

X 

1985 

Yes 

State 

Local  option,  10-12 

x 

1981 

Yes 

State 

3,5.6,8-12 

x 

x 

1979 

Yes 

State 

3,6,8,10 

x 

x 

1980 

Yes 

Local 

Local  option 13 

l2\ 
\  I 

1990 

None 

3,6,9,12 

X 

Local 

Loca'  option 

X 

1978 

State 

3.5,8 

X 

State 

1.2.3,6,8,11 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1990 

Yes 

State/local 

3,6,8.9-12 

X 

X  . 

X 

X 

1982 

Yes 

State 

1,3,5.7.9,11,12 

X 

X 

1987 

Yes 

Local 

Local  option 

X 

X 

1988 

Slate 

1-8 

n 

X 

X 

1981 

State/local 

K-6.  0-12 

X 

X 

1981 

Local 

1-4.5-8,9-10 

<3) 

<3) 

X 

Local 

Local  option 

X 

Alabama   

Arizona   

Arkansas   

California   

Colorado  

Connecticut4   

Delaware   

Florida   

Georgia  

Hawaii6  

Idaho   

Illinois   

Indiana  

Kansas7   

Kentucky8  

Louisiana9  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  ... 

Michigan   

Mississippi   

Missouri   

Nebraska   

Nevada   

New  Hampshire11 
New  Jersey   

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina12 

Ohio   

Oklahoma14   

Oregon   

Pennsylvania   

South  Carolina 15 

Tennessee16   

Texas17   

Utah   

Vermont  

Virginia   

Wisconsin   

Wyoming   


1  Based  on  information  from  November  1985. 

2 Legislation  in  1983  called  for  development  of  a  minimum  course  of  study  and  criteria 
for  high  school  graduation  standards  and  for  grade-to-grade  promotion.  Local  school  dis- 
tricts were  to  implement  standards. 

1  Local  option. 

*A  new  program  of  state  testing  for  grade  4  began  in  1985  and  expanded  to  grades 
6  and  8  in  1986.  The  9th  grade  state  proficiency  test,  begun  in  1980.  was  administered 
for  the  final  time  in  1986 

5  Beginning  in  fall  1985.  3rd  grade  students  had  to  demonstrate  acceptable  perform- 
ance on  chtenon-ieferenced  tests  in  mathematics  and  reading  before  promotion  to  the 
4th  grade  Beginning  in  1988-89  school  year,  students  must  pass  school  readiness  test 
to  be  eligible  for  first  grade. 

6  Students  have  three  options,  paper-andpenal  test:  performance  test;  or  course.  First 
time  taken  (grade  9)  must  be  paper-and-pencil  test. 

'The  Kansas  Minimum  Competency  Assessment  (MCA)  was  re-established  by  1984 
legislative  action  (SB  473).  The  MCA  was  in  effect  for  5  school  years.  1 984-85  through 
1988-89. 

"Legislation  in  1984  required  the  state  superintendent  to  recommend  process  of  using 
test  results  tor  promotion  and  graduation  to  the  1986  legislature. 
n  Grade  8  was  added  beginning  -<ith  1986-87  school  year 

,0  Although  first  class  assessed  graduated  in  1987.  the  first  class  required  to  pass  for 
graduation  was  the  class  of  1989 

'*  Students  are  tested  in  elementary,  middle,  and  high  school  Some  local  districts  test 
at  grades  other  than  4.  8.  and  12. 

^Grades  3.  6.  and  8  are  given  an  annual  standardized  achievement  test  Local  school 
districts  use  the  results  as  a  diagnostic  tool 


13  Locally  based  tests  in  the  areas  of  English  composition,  mathematics,  and  reading 
are  required  at  least  once  in  grades  1-4.  Tests  in  grades  5-6  and  9-11  will  be  imple- 
mented no  later  than  1989-90. 

,4Test  was  given  in  Oklahoma  during  the  1978-79  school  year.  There  has  been  no 
followup  to  the  program.  However,  a  plan  for  statewide  testing  was  submitted  for  legisla- 
tive action  in  January  1985. 

15The  South  Carolina  Education  Improvement  Act  of  1984  specified  that  the  11th 
grade  test  being  used  to  gather  baseline  data  be  replaced  in  1985-86  school  year  with 
an  exit  examination  in  the  10th  grade.  All  students  graduating  in  1990  and  after  must 
pass  the  examination. 

16  Local  districts  use  the  state-designated  tests  at  grades  3.  6.  and  8  for  remediation 
and  to  advise  on  grade  retention.  The  Tennessee  high  school  test,  first  taken  at  grade 
9.  is  required  for  graduation. 

17Texas  HB  72  (1984)  mandated  the  new  testing  program  New  requirements  became 
effective  in  1985-86  school  year. 

18  Vermont  Basic  Competency  Program  requires  students  to  master  the  basics  before 
they  complete  8th  grade. 

NOTE.— Some  states  have  dates  for  assessing  the  first  high  school  graduating  class 
but  do  not  expect  to  use  the  results  to  determine  whether  students  will  graduate. 

SOURCE:  Education  Commission  of  the  States,  Clearinghouse  Notes.  "State  Activ- 
ity—Minimum Competency  Testing,  as  of  November  1985":  and  "Student  Minimal  Com- 
petency Testing."  (This  tabfe  was  prepared  March  1993 ) 
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Table  156.— States  requiring  testing  for  initial  certification  of  teachers,  by  authorization,  year  enacted, 

year  effective,  and  test  used:  1987  and  1990 


State 


Authority ' 


Alabama  . 
Alaska 
Arizona  .... 
Arkansas  . 
California 


Colorado   

Connecticut  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia 
Florida   


Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho  ... 
Illinois  .. 
Indiana  . 


Iowa   

Kansas  .. 
Kentucky  . 
Louisiana 
Maine   


Maryland   

Mr  -^achusetts 

Mic:  ^an   

Minnesota   

Mississippi   


Missouri   

Montana  

Nebraska   

Nevada   

New  Hampshire 


New  Jersey  .  .. 
New  Mexico  ... 

New  York   

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  . 


Ohio6   

Oklahoma   

Oregon   

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 


South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  .. 
Tennessee  ..  .. 

Texas   

Utah   


Vermont  .... 

Virginia   

Washington  .. 
West  Virginia8 

Wisconsin   

Wyoming 


St.  Bd. 

Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 

Leg. 
St.  Bd. 
St.  Bd. 

Leg. 

St.  Bd. 
St.  Bd. 

Leg. 

Leg. 

Lea. 


Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 

St.  Bd. 
Leg 
Leg 

Leg 

Leg 
B.P.E 

Leg 
St.  Bd 
St.  Bd 


St.  Bd. 
St.  Bd. 
St.  Bd. 
St.  Bd. 


St.  Bd. 
Leg 
O.T.S.P.C. 
St.  Bd. 
St.  Bd 

Leg. 
St.  Bd. 
St.  3d. 

Leg. 


Leg 
St.  Bd. 
St.  Bd. 

S.P.I. 


Enacted 


1987 


Effective 


1980 

1980 
1979 
1981 

1981 
1982 
1982 

1978 

1975 
1986 
1987 
1985 
1984 


1984 
1984 
1977 
1984 

1986 
1985 
1986 

1975 

1985 
1985 
1984 
1984 
1984 

1984 
1981 
1980 
1964 


1986 
1980 
1984 
1985 
1985 

1979 
1985 
1980 
1981 


1979 
1984 
1982 
1986 


1981 

1980 
1983 
1982 

1983 
1985 
1983 

1980 

1980 
1986 
1988 
1988 
1985 

1986 
t?85 
1978 
1988 

1986 
t3) 
1991 

1977 

1983 
1986 
1989 
(3) 
1985 

1985 
1983 
1984 
1964 


1987 
1982 
1985 
1987 
1986 

1982 
1986 
1981 
1986 


1980 

1985 
1990 


Test  used  2 


State 

State 
NTE 
State 

California  Achievement 
State 
P-P.S.T. 

State 

State 
NTE 
NTE 
State 
NTE 


To  be  determined 
NTE 
NTE 
NTE 

NTE 

To  be  determined 
To  be  determined  5 

NTE 

To  be  determined 
NTE 

To  be  determined f 
To  be  determined 
NTE 

NTE 
NTE 
NTE 
NTE 


NTE 
State 
C.B.E.S.T. 
State 
NTE 

NTE  and  State 
NTE 
NTE 
State 


NTE 

To  be  determined ' 

State 
To  be  determined 


Assessment  for  certification  1990 


Basic 
skills 


" St  Bd  -  State  Board  ol  Education.  Leg  =  Legislature  BPE  =  Board  of  Public 
Education  O  T  S  P  C  =  Oregon  Teacher  Standards  and  Practice  Commission  S  P  I  = 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

'NTE  =  National  Teacher  Examination.  State  =  State  developed  test.  CBEST  = 
Caiiiorn-a  Basic  Educafon  Skills  Test.  P  P  S  T  -  Preproless'onai  Skills  Test 

1  Effective  year  is  yet  to  bo  determined 

4  Test  required  for  foreign  language,  bilingual,  and  English  as  a  Second  Language 
'  For  basic  skilis  and  subiect  matter  competencies 
'  Test  requirements  set  by  local  school  districts 


X 
X 

X 
X 

X 


Profes- 
sional skills 


Content 
knowledge 


X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X. 


In-class  ob- 
servation 


X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X. 


"State  and  undetermined  tests  wi'l  be  used 

8  Required  for  individuals  entering  West  Virginia-approved  education  programs  as  of 
fall  1985 

—Data  not  available  or  not  applicable 

SOURCE  Education  Commission  of  the  States.  Clearinghouse  Notes.  States  Requir- 
•  mg  Testing  lor  Initial  Certification  of  Teachers.  April  1987:    State  Education  Leader. 
Winter  1989.'  and  State  Education  Indicators.  1990'  (This  table  was  prepared  March 
1992  1 
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Table  157.— Revenues  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  by  source  of  funds: 

1919-20  to  1991-92 


School  year 

In  thousands 

Percentage  distribution 

Total 

Federal 

State 

Local  (including 
intermediate) 

Total 

Federal 

State 

Local  (including 
intermediate) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

1 Q1  o_on 

$970,121 

$2,475 

$160,085 

$807,561 

100.0 

0.3 

16.5 

83.2 

1929-30   

2.088,557 

7,334 

353.670 

1,727,553 

100.0 

0.4 

16.9 

82.7 

1939-40   

2,260,527 

39.810 

684.354 

1.536,363 

100.0 

1.8 

30.3 

68.0 

1941-42   

2.416.580 

34,305 

759,993 

1.622,281 

100.0 

1.4 

31 .4 

67.1 

1943-44   

2.604.322 

35.886 

859,183 

1.709,253 

100.0 

1.4 

33.0 

65.6 

1  QAK  AG. 

I  y4J>— 40   

3,059,845 

41,378 

1,062,057 

1,956,409 

100.0 

1.4 

34.7 

63.9 

1947-48   

4.311.534 

120,270 

1,676.362 

2,514,902 

100.0 

2.8 

38.9 

58.3 

1949-50   

5,437,044 

155,848 

2,165,689 

3,115.507 

100.0 

2.9 

39.8 

57.3 

1951-52   

6,423,816 

227,711 

2.478,596 

3.717,507 

100.0 

3.5 

38.6 

57.9 

1953-54  

7,866,852 

355,237 

2,944,103 

4,567,512 

100.0 

4.5 

37.4 

58.1 

lybD— DO   

9.686,677 

441 ,442 

3,828,886 

5,416.350 

100.0 

4.6 

39.5 

55.9 

1957-58  

12.181.513 

486,484 

4,800.368 

6.894.661 

100.0 

4.0 

39.4 

56.6 

1959-60   

14.746,618 

651,639 

5,768,047 

8,326,932 

100.0 

4.4 

39.1 

56.5 

1961-62   

17.527,707 

760,975 

6,789,190 

9,977,542 

100.0 

4.3 

38.7 

56.9 

1963-64   

20,544,182 

896,956 

8,078.014 

11.569.213 

100.0 

4.4 

39.3 

563 

i yoo— ©o   

25.356,858 

1.996.954 

9,920.219 

13.439,686 

100.0 

7.9 

39.1 

53.0 

1967-68   

31,903,064 

2,806.469 

12,275,536 

16,821,063 

100.0 

8.8 

38.5 

52.7 

1969-70   

40,266.923 

3,219,557 

16,062,776 

20.984,589 

100.0 

8.0 

39.9 

52.1 

1970-71   

44,511,292 

3,753,461 

17,409,086 

23.348,745 

100.0 

8.4 

391 

52.5 

1971-72   

50,003,645 

4,467,969 

19,133,256 

26.402,420 

100.0 

8.9 

38.3 

52.8 

1Q70  70 

iy/t— 'o   

52,117,930 

4.525,000 

20,843.520 

26,749.412 

100.0 

8.7 

40.0 

513 

1 973-74   

58.230,892 

4,930,351 

24,113,409 

29.187,132 

100.0 

8.5 

41.4 

50.1 

1974-75   

64,445,239 

5,811=595 

27,211,116 

31.422.528 

100.0 

9.0 

42.2 

48.8 

1975-76   

71.206.073 

6,318.345 

31,776,101 

33.111.627 

100.0 

8.9 

44.6 

46.5 

1976-77   

75,322,532 

6,629.498 

32,688,903 

36.004.134 

100.0 

8.8 

43.4 

47.8 

•j  977—78 

81,443,160 

7.694.194 

35,013.266 

38,735.700 

100.0 

9.4 

43.0 

47.6 

1978-79   

87,994.143 

8,600,116 

40,132,136 

39,261.891 

100.0 

9.8 

45.6 

44.6 

1979-80   

96.881,165 

9,503,537 

45.348,814 

42,028,813 

100.0 

9.8 

46.8 

43.4 

1980-81   

105.949,087 

9.768,262 

50.182,659 

45,998,166 

100.0 

9.2 

47.4 

43.4 

1981-82   

110.191,257 

8,186.466 

52,436.435 

49,568,356 

100.0 

7.4 

47.6 

45.0 

1  QQO_<J1 

117,497,502 

8,339,990 

56,282.157 

52,875.354 

100.0 

7.1 

47.9 

45.0 

1983-84   

126,055.419 

8,576,547 

60,232.981 

57,245.892 

100.0 

6.8 

47.8 

45.4 

1984-85   

137,294.678 

9.105.569 

67.168,684 

61.020.425 

100.0 

6.6 

48.9 

44.4 

1985-86   

149.127,779 

9,975,622 

73,619,575 

65,532,582 

100.0 

6.7 

49.4 

43.9 

1986-87   

158.523,693 

10.146,013 

78,830.437 

69,547.243 

100.0 

6.4 

49.7 

43.9 

1987-88   

169.561,974 

10.716,687 

84,004.415 

74,840.873 

100.0 

6.3 

49.5 

44.1 

1988-89   

192.016,374 

11.902,001 

91,768.911 

88,345.462 

100.0 

6.2 

47.8 

46.0 

1989-90   

207.752,932 

12,700.784 

98,238.633 

96.813,516 

100.0 

6.1 

47.3 

46:6 

1990-91 2   

223,340,537 

13.776,066 

105.324,533 

104,239,939 

100.0 

6.2 

47.2 

46.7 

1991-92   

234,485,729 

15,493,330 

108,792.779 

110,199,621 

100.0 

6.6 

46.4 

47.0 

1  Includes  a  relatively  small  amount  from  nongovernmental  sources  (gifts  and  tuition  tirely  comparable  with  figures  for  earlier  years  Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add 

and  transportation  fees  from  patrons).  These  sources  accounted  for  2.7  percent  of  total  to  totals, 
revenues  in  1991-92. 

2 Revised  from  previously-published  figures.  SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  far  Education  Statistics.  Sta- 
tistics of  State  School  Systems:  Revenues  and  Expenditures  tor  Public  Elementary  and 

NOTE.— Beginning  in  1980-81.  revenues  for  state  education  agencies  are  excluded.  Secondary  Education:  and  Common  Core  of  Data  surveys.  (This  table  was  prepared 

Beginning  in  1988-89.  data  reflect  new  survey  collection  procedures  and  may  not  be  en-  April  1994.) 
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Table  158.— Revenues  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  by  source  and  state:  1991-92 

[Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


State  or  other  area 


Total 


Federal 


Amount 


Percent 
of  total 


State 


Amount 


Percent 
of  total 


Local  and  intermediate 


Amount 


Percent 
of  total 


Private 1 


Amount 


Percent 
of  total 


10 


United  States 


Alabama  • 

Alaska  

Arizona  ... 
Arkansas  . 
California 


Colorado   ..... 

Connecticut  

Delaware   

District  of  Columbia 
Florida  


Georgia 
Hawaii  .. 
Idaho  .... 
Illinois  ... 
Indiana  . 


Iowa  

Kansas  .... 
Kentucky  . 
Louisiana 
Maine  


Maryland  

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan   

Minnesota   

Mississippi   


Missouri   

Montana  

Nebraska   

Nevada   

New  Hampshire 


New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  .... 

New  York  

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  .. 


Ohio  

Oklahoma   

Oregon   

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 


South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  .. 

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah   


Vermont   

Virginia  

Washington  ... 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin  .... 
Wyoming  


Outlying  areas 

American  Samoa   

Guam  

Northern  Marianas   

Puerto  Rico  >  

Virgin  Islands  


$234,485,729 


$15,493,330 


6.6 


$108,792,779 


46.4 


$103,975,705 


44.3 


$6,223,916 


2.823.340 
1.120,970 
3,226,760 
1,828.439 
26.868,216 

3,058,633 
3.891,217 
608.015 
711,172 
10,810.522 

5.332,428 
1,000,848 
861,955 
9.959.661 
5,127.888 

2,486,610 
2,264,365 
2,939,351 
3,377,064 

I .  246,798 

4,692.155 
5,621,629 
9,659.095 
4,512.902 
1.701,274 

4.053,529 
821,111 
1 .506,050 
1,122.853 
1.015,187 

10,523,002 
1,368.013 

21,573,865 
5.067,118 
539,184 

9.736,287 
2,541,025 
2.869.231 

II,  561,337 
896.056 

2,914,730 
559.944 
3.093,743 
16.891.646 
1,527.561 

645.751 
5.560.451 
5,086,074 
1.715.747 
4.966.200 

598.728 


34.234 
164.582 
41 ,046 
1.371,616 
158,004 


322,576 
128.612 
284,615 
197,915 
2,027.474 

152;090 
126,225 
46.144 
66,508 
788,420 

409741 
75,310 
69,859 
680,351 
272,355 

132,718 
123,564 
296.573 
363,958 
73,876 

238.573 
296,702 
599,076 
200,853 
289.302 

258.C32 
72,483 
93,705 
46,957 
31.098 

436,024 
169,616 
1.210,481 
364,253 
59,909 

571.416 
117,060 
183,784 
664,767 
53,653 

262,740 
61,986 
324.252 
1,120,400 
106.069 

32.761 
322,156 
288.382 
129,763 
216.430 

31 ,762 


22,648 
16.958 
9,314 
443,759 
41.429 


11.4 
11.5 

8.8 
10.8 

7.5 

5.0 
3.2 
7.6 
9.4 
7.3 

7.7 
7.5 
8.1 
6.8 
5.3 

5.3 
5.5 
10.1 
108 
5.9 

5.1 
5.3 
6.2 
4.5 
17.0 

*  6.4 
8.8 
6.2 
4.2 
3.1 

4.1 
12.4 
5.6 
7.2 
11.1 

5.9 
4.6 
6.4 
5.7 
6.0 

9.0 
11.1 
10.5 

6.6 
6.9 

5.1 
5.8 
5.7 
7.6 
4.4 
5.3 


1,659,018 
762,663 
1,366,934 
1,095,488 
17.696,851 

1,307,982 
1,583,668 
400,819 

5,227,256 

2,545.306 
903,444 
532,475 
2,881.367 
2,710,144 

1.176,197 
959,173 
1,969,899 
1,848,734 
621 ,026 

1,792,755 
1.728,360 
2.566,851 
2,327,594 
910,068 

1,538.752 
343.293 
517,098 
434.762 

•  86,597 

4,438,939 
1,009,593 
8,696,709 
3,274,259 
241,401 

3.974,682 
1,580,811 

877,897 
4,788,825 

344,820 

1,409,019 
151,173 
1.305.270 
7.326.385 
874,332 

204.369 
1.729,400 
3.644.053 
1,153,764 
1,958.288 

314.216 


58.8 
68.0 
42.4 
59.9 
65.9 

42.8 
40.7 
65.9 

48.4 

47.7 
90.3 
61 .8 
28.9 
52.9 

47.3 
42.4 
67.0 
54.7 
49.8 

38.2 
30.7 
26.6 
51.6 
53.5 

38.0 
41.8 
34.3 
38.7 
8.5 

42.2 
73.8 
40.3 
64.6 
44.8 

40.8 
62.2 
30.6 
41.4 
38.5 

48.3 
27.0 
42.2 
43.4 
57.2 

31.6 
31.1 
71.6 
67.2 
39.4 
52.5 


66.2 

10.3 

22 

32.4 

26 


1 1 .423 

31 .391 
927.114 


33.4 


76.5 
67  6 


611,248 
205.165 

1,510,219 
478,138 

6,830,548 

1,510.328 
2,063,543 
150,409^ 
641.350 
4,350,167 

2.255,693 
4,893 
242,120 
6,177,317 

I,  975,429 

1,025,899 
1.112,810 

651,896 
1,068,290 

548,461 

2,511,988 
3,483,002 
6,289.097 
1,817,120 
436.000 

2,088,076 
373,016 
761,716 
601,857 
871,238 

5,451,200 
154,408 

I I .  447,389 
1,218.261 

207,434 

4,797,389 
749,822 
1,722,487 
5,874,822 
486,720 

1,119,150 
327,868 
1 ,225,443 
7,975,106 
493,354 

395,643 
3.340,445 

998.770 

406.703 
2.693.730 

242,527 


21.6 
18.3 
46.8 
26.2 
25.4 

49.4 
53.0 
24.7 
90.2 
40.2 

42.3 
0.5 
28.1 
62.0 
38.5 

41.3 
49.1 
22.2 
31.6 
44.0 

53.5 
62.0 
65.1 
40.3 
25.6 

51.5 
45.4 
50.6 
53.6 
85.8 

51.8 
11.3 
53.1 
24.0 
38.5 

49.3 
29.5 
60.0 
50.8 
54.3 

38.4 
58.6 
39.S 
47.2 
32.3 

61.3 
60.1 
19.6 
23.7 
54.2 
40.5 


145,142 
340 
327 

116.505 


88.2 
0.8 
(2) 

73.7 


230,497 
24.530 
64,992 
56,899 

313,344 

88,233 
117.781 

10,643 
3,314 
444,679 

121,687 
17,201 
17,501 
220,627 
169,960 

151,796 
68,817 
20,984 
96,082 
3,435 

148.839 
113,565 
204,071 
167,335 
65,904 

168,668 
32,318 

133,530 
39,277 
26,253 

196,838 
34.395 
219,286 
210,345 
30,439 

392,800 
93,332 
85,063 

232,923 
10,863 

123,822 
18,918 
238.778 
469.755 
53.807 

12.978 
168,450 
154,868 
25.517 
97.752 
10,222 


163 
2.482 
0 
416 
69 


2.7 


8.2 
2.2 
2.0 
3.1 
1.2 

2.9 
3.0 
1.8 
0.5 
4.1 

2.3 
1.7 
2.0 
2.2 
3.3 

6.1 
3.0 
0.7 
2.8 
0.3 

3.2 
2.0 
2.1 
3.7 
3.9 

4.2 
3.9 
8.9 
3.5 
2.6 

1.9 
2.5 
1.0 
4.2 
5.6 

4.0 
3.7 
3.0 
2.0 
1.2 

4.2 
3.4 
7.7 
2,8 
3.5 

2.0 
3.0 
3.0 
1.5 
2.0 
1.7 


0.5 
1.5 
(2) 
(2) 
(2) 


1 1ncludes  revenues  from  gifts,  and  tuition  and  fees  from  patrons 

''Less  than  .05  percent 

—Data  not  available  or  not  applicable 


NOTE.— Excludes  revenues  for  state  education  agencies.  Because  of  rounding,  details 
may  not  add  to  totals. 

SOURCE-  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
Common  Core  of  Data  survey.  (This  table  was  prepared  February  1994  ) 
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Table  159.— Revenues  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  by  source  and  state:  1990-91 

[Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


State  or  other  area 


United  States 


Alabama  . 

Alaska  

Arizona  ... 
Arkansas  . 
California 


Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware   

District  of  Columbia 
Florida  


Georgia 
Hawaii  .. 
Idaho  .... 
Illinois  ... 
Indiana  . 


Iowa   

Kansas  .... 
Kentucky  . 
Louisiana 
Maine  


Maryland  

Massachusetts  ... 

Michigan   

Minnesota  

Mississippi   

Missouri   

Montana  

Nebraska   

Nevada   

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico   

New  York  

North  Carolina  .. 
North  Dakota  .... 

Ohio   

Oklahoma   

Oregon   

Pennsylvania  .... 
Rhode  Island  .... 


South  Carolina  . 
South  Dakota  ... 

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah   


Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  ... 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin   

Wyoming  


Outlying  areas 

American  Samoa   

Guam  

Northern  Mananas  

Puerto  Rico  

Virgin  Islands  


Total 


$223,340,537 


Federal 


Amount 


$13,776,066 


2.704,515 
■1.021.392 
3.004.335 
1.645.442 
25.266.399 

2.892.809 
3.800.520 
576.082 
673.788 
10,416.592 

5,417.738 
945.327 
795,820 
9.314.231 
5.305,182 

2.211,510 
2.208.225 
2,729,811 
3,240,012 

I.  192.430 

4.621.846 
5.274,333 
9.054,147 
4.300,519 
1 .599.374 

3.968.551 
786.516 
1,469,586 
1.006.832 
977,610 

9.627.777 
1.321.887 
21.362,779 
5.056.524 
515.073 

9.116.257 
2.385.433 
2.687.143 

II.  063.955 
866,151 

2.861.767 
532.388 
3.034.270 
15,407.772 
1.420.359 

615.449 
5.529.333 
4.698,535 
1,599.534 
4,636.119 

580,000 


30.407 
125.496 

34,803 
1.266.116 
160.899 


Percent 
of  total 


6.2 


301.315 
115.489 
234.503 
161.100 
1,811,375 

136,713 
108,712 
40.213 
57,172 
682,774 

354,653 
73,693 
62,464 
615.593 
242,642 

112.852 
109,564 
260.356 
325,970 
65,366 

212,522 
268.718 
522,610 
182,558 
265.448 

222,221 
66.584 
86,107 
39,089 
27.399 

384,759 
161.621 
1.023.652 
328,975 
51  528 

511.460 
114.615 
164,242 
574.977 
41.781 

242.593 
60.270 

296.466 
1.014,833 
94.563 

30.103 
297.111 
267,575 
124,866 
192.934 

31 ,068 


21.631 
18.231 
8.669 
386.430 
42.615 


State 


Amount 


$105,324,533 


11.1 
11.3 
7.8 
9.8 

7.2! 

4.7 
2.9 
7.0 
8.5 
6.6 

6.5 
7.8 
7.8 
6.6 
4.6 

5.1 
5.0 
9.5 
10.1 
5.5 

4.6 
5.1 
5.8 
4.2 
16.6 

5.6 
8.5 
5.9 
3.9 
2.8 

4.0 
12.2 
4.8 
6.5 
10.1 

5.6 
4.8 
6  1 
5.2 
4.8 

■  8.5 
11.3 
9.8 
6.6 
6.7 

4.9 
5.4 
5.7 
7.8 
4.2 
5.4 


71.1 
14.5 
24.9 
30.5 
26.5 


Percent 
of  total 


47.2 


1,625,517 
699,742 

1,288,855 
956,019 
16,684.098 

1,131,029 
1.520.723 
387,592 

5,215,514 

2.853.492 
850.017 
490.907 
2.941,988 
2,794.834 

1,059,434 
972,370 
1,827.60: 
1 .759,673 
608.475 

1,705,473 
1,959.858 
2,424,039 
2.376.069 
866,680 

1.560,232 
345.728 
455,723 
416.217 
76,667 

3,614,415 
961.213 
9,091.432 
3,301.219 
232,350 

3.906.212 
1,440.005 

682,382 
4.755.738 

353,329 

1,427.317 
146.649 
1.372,661 
6.770,503 
810.174 

197.299 
1,810,903 
3.385,318 
1,064.629 
1,864.756 

281,462 


8.694 


26.111 
878.903 


Local  and  intermediate 


Amount 


$98,467,251 


60.1 
68.5 
42.9 
58.1 
66.0 

39.1 
40.0 
67.3 

50.1 

52.7 
89.9 
61.7 
31.6 
52.7 

47.9 
44.0 
66.9 
54.3 
51.0 

36.9 
37.2 
26.8 
55.3 
54.2 

39.3 
44.0 
31.0 
41.3 
7.8 

37.5 
72.7 
42.6 
65.3 
45.1 

42.8 
60.4 
25.4 
43.0 
40.8 

49.9 
27.5 
45.2 
43.9 
57.0 

32.1 
32.8 
72.1 
66.6 
40.2 
48.5 


28.6 


75.0 
69  4 


Percent 
of  total 


44.1 


557.005 
186,889 

1 ,397,848 
476.891 

6,460.227 

I,  527,060 
2.057,511 

137,901 
606,768 
4,091.200 

2,102,567 
4,678 
224,657 
5,577,465 
2,146,557 

982,156 
1,071,488 

583,760 
1.067.310 

515,532 

2,566,597 
2.939.530 
5.900,728 
1 .587,304 
406,023 

2,026,076 
348,162 
809.754 
516,142 
848,625 

5,445,922 
165,669 

II,  027,800 
1.222.761 

201,766 

4.354,355 
750.710 
1.762,775 
5.506.546 
460.458 

1,074,362 
310.371 
1,138.014 
7.178.535 
475.433 

376,292 
3.266.458 

894,898 

384,775 
2.487.369 

257.569 


105,155 
17 
589 
118.220 


Private 1 


Amount 


$5,772,688 


20.6 
18.3 
46.5 
29.0 
25.6 

52.8 
54.1 
23.9 
90.1 
39.3 

38.8 
0.5 
28.2 
59.9 
40.5 

44.4 
48.5 
21.4 
32.9 
43.2 

55.5 
55.7 
65.2 
36.9 
25.4 

51.1 
44.3 
55.1 
51.3 
86.8 

56.6 
"  12.5 
51.6 
24.2 
39.2 

47.8 
31.5 
65.6 
49.8 
53.2 

37.5 
58.3 
37.5 
46.6 
33.5 

61.1 
59.1 
19.0 
24.1 
53.7 
44.4 


83.8 

<?> 
73.5 


220,679 
19,272 
83,190 
51,432 

311,200 

98,008 
113,574 

10,375 
9.848 
427.103 

107,027 
16.939 
17.792 
179.185 
121,149 

57,067 
54.803 
58,094 
87.058 
3.057 

137,255 
106.227 
206,770 
154,587 
61.223 

160.021 
26,043 

118,003 
35.384 
24,919 

182,681 
33,383 
219.895 
203.569 
29,129 

344.230 
80,103. 
77,743 

226.694 
10.583 

117.494 
15,098 
227,130 
443,902 
40.189 

11,755 
154.861 
150.743 
25.264 
91.060 
9.900 


81 
2.111 
5 

193 
63 


0.3 
1.7 


'  Includes  revenues  Irom  gifts  and  tuition  and  fees  from  patrons 

•  Less  than  05  percent 

—Data  not  available  or  not  applicable 


NOTE  — Excludes  revenues  for  state  education  agencies  Because  of  rounding  details 
may  not  add  to  totals  Some  data  have  been  revised  from  previously  published  figures 

SOURCE  US  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
Common  Core  of  Data  survey  (This  table  was  prepared  April  1994  ) 
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Table  160.— Summary  of  expenditures  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  education,  by  purpose: 

1919-20  to  1991-92 


Purpose  of  expenditures 

1919-20 

1929-30 

1939-40 

1949-50 

1959-60 

1969-70 

1979-80 

1989-90 

1990-91 1 

1991-92 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

9 

10 

11 

Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars 

Total  expenditures,  all  schools  .... 

$1 ,036,151 

12,316,790 

12,344,040 

$5,137,643 

$15,613,256 

$40,663,429 

$05,961,561 

$212,100,060 

$229,429,715 

$241,567,499 

Current  expenditures,  3d  schools  ... 

864.396 

1 ,853.377 

1.955.166 

4.722,887 

12,461.955 

34,853,578 

87.561.727 

190.542.618 

205.333.469 

21 5.608.362 

Public  elementary  and 

861.120 

1.843.552 

1,941.799 

4.687.274 

12.329.369 

34.217,773 

86.984.142 

187.557.791 

202.037,752 

211.215.995 

Administration   

36.752 

78.680 

91.571 

220,050 

528,408 

1.606.646 

4.263.757 

632.556 

1.317,727 

1 .403.285 

3.112,340 

8.350.738 

23.270.158 

53.257.937 

Plant  operation  

115.707 

216,072 

194.365 

427.587 

1,085,036 

2.537.257 

2  9.744.785 

Plant  maintenance   

30.432 

78.810 

73.321 

214.164 

422.586 

974.941 

(2) 

Fixed  charges   

9.286 

50.270 

50.116 

261 .469 

909.323 

3.266.920 

11.793.934 

Other  school  services3   

36.387 

101.993 

129.141 

451.663 

1.033.297 

2.561.856 

7,923.729 

Other  current  expenditures 

Summer  schools   

(4) 

<4) 

(4) 

(4) 

13.263 

106.481 

24,753 

2.984.827 

3.295,717 

4.392.367 

Adult  education  4  

3.277 

9.825 

13.367 

35.614 

26.858 

128.778 

(s) 

(5) 

(5) 

Community  colleges  

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

34.492 

138.813 

(5) 

<s) 

<5) 

Community  services  .  ... 

(3) 

(3) 

(3> 

<3) 

57,953 

261.731 

572.832 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

Capital  outlay6   

153.543 

370.878 

257.974 

■  1.014.176 

2,661,786 

4,659.072 

6,506.167 

17,787.700 

19.771.478 

20.796.970 

Interest  on  school  deb*   

18.212 

92.536 

130.909 

100,578 

489,514 

1.170,782 

1.873.666 

3,769.762 

4.324.768 

5.162.167 

Percentage  distribution 

Total  expenditures,  ail  schools  ... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Current  expenditures,  all  schools  ■ .. 

83.4 

80.0 

83.4 

80.9 

79.8 

85.7 

91.2 

89.8 

89.5 

89.3 

Public  elementary  and 

secondary  schools   

83.1 

79.6 

82.8 

80.3 

79.0 

84.1 

90.6 

88.4 

88.1 

87.4 

Administration   

3.5 

3.4 

3.9 

3.8 

3.4 

3.9 

4.4 

Instruction  

61.0 

56.9 

59.9 

53.3 

53.5 

57.2 

55.5 

Plant  operation   

11.2 

9.3 

8.3 

7.3 

6.9 

6.2 

2 10.2 

Plant  maintenance  

2.9 

3.4 

3.1 

3.7 

2.7 

24 

(21 

Fixed  charges   

0.9 

2.2 

2.1 

4.5 

5.8 

8.0 

12.3 

Other  school'services3 

3.5 

4.4 

5.5 

7.7 

6.6 

6.3 

8.3 

Other  current  expenditures 

Summer  schools   

(4) 

(') 

(4) 

<4) 

0/ 

0.3 

<7) 

1.4 

1.4 

1.8 

Adult  education  4  

0.3 

04 

0.6 

0.6 

0.3 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

Community  colleges 

(4> 

(4) 

(4) 

t4)" 

0.2 

0.3 

t5) 

(5) 

(5) 

Community  services  

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

0.4 

0.6 

06 

I5) 

(5) 

(5) 

Capital  outlay6   

148 

16.0 

11.0 

17.4 

17.0 

11.5 

6.8 

84 

8.6 

8.6 

Interest  on  school  debt   

1  8 

4.0 

5.6 

1.7 

3.1 

2.9 

2.0 

1  8 

1.9 

2.1 

*  Revised  from  previously  published  data. 

2  Plant  operation  also  includes  plant  maintenance. 

3  Prior  to  1959-60  items  included  under  "other  school  services"  were  listed  under 
■  auxiliary  services."  a  more  comprehensive  classification  that  also  included  community 
services 

4  Prior  to  1959-60.  data  shown  for  adult  education  represent  combined  expenditures 
for  adult  education,  summer  schools,  and  community  colleges. 

5  Included  under  summer  schools 

6  Prior  to  1969-70.  excludes  capital  outlay  by  state  and  local  schoolhousmg  authori- 
ties. 

7  Less  than  0  05  percent. 


—Data  not  available. 

NOTE.— Beginning  in  1959-60.  includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Beginning  in  1980-81. 
state  administration  expenditures  are  excluded  from  both  "total"  and  "current"  expendi- 
tures. Beginning  in  1988-89.  extensive  changes  were  made  in  the  data  collection  proce- 
dures. Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Stalistics.  Sta- 
tistics-of  State  School  Systems;  and  Common  Core  of  Data  surveys.  (This  table  was  pre- 
pared April  1994.) 
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Table  161.— Current  expenditures  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  education,  by  state: 

195^-60  to  1993-94 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


State  or  other  area 


1959-60 


1969-70 


1979-80 


1980-81 


1983-84 


1984-85 


1985-86 


United  States 


$12,329,389 


$34,217,773 


$86,964,142 


$94,321,093 


$115,392,342 


$126,337,491 


$137,164,965 


$146,364,922 


Alabama  . 

Alaska  

Arizona  ... 

Arkansas 

California 


Colorado  

Connecticut   

Delaware   

District  of  Columbia 
Florida   


Georgia  . 
Hawaii  „. 
Idaho  .... 
Illinois  ... 
Indiana  .. 


Iowa  

Kansas  ... 
Kentucky  . 
Louisiana 
Maine  


Maryland  

Massachusetts  .. 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi   

Missouri   

Montana   

Nebraska   

Nevada  

New  Hampshire  . 

New  Jersey   

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  .... 


Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon   

Pennsylvania  ... 
Rhode  Island  ... 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  .. 

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah  


Vermont  

Virginia   

Washington 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin   

Wyoming   


Outlying  areas 

American  Samoa  

Guam  

Northern  Marianas   

Puerto  Rico   

Virgin  Islands  


171,130 
20,641 

104.054 
83,896 
5 1,481,908 

136,760 
185,336 
33,425 
45,617 
276.506 

208,096 
42.499 
42,719 
663,849 
318.073 

197.768 
153.346 
132.068 
230.402 
51.465 

209.606 
324.408 
605.048 
267,376 
100.020 

242.447 
54.079 
87.692 
23,770 
33.185 

459,413 
73,396 
1,383,706 
238,059 
46,254 

632.932 
151,181 
154,691 
732,486 
48,686 

116,939 
47,899 
175.152 
605,577 
69,755 

24.132 
207.399 
239,069 
108.673 
254,626 

32,175 


308 
3,020 

54,375 
1,662 


422.730 
81.374 
281.941 
235,083 
3,831,595 

369,218 
588,710 
108,747 
141,138 
961.273 

599.371 
141,324 
103,107 
1,896,067 
809,105 

527,086 
362,593 
353,265 
503,217 
155,907 

721,794 
907,341 
1,799,945 
781,243 
262,760 

642,030 
127,176 
231,612 
8".J73 
101,370 

1,343,564 
183.736 

4,111,839 
676,193 
97.895 

1,639,805 
339,105 
403,844 

1.912,644 
145,443 

367,689 
109.375 
473,226 
1.518,181 
179.981 

78.921 
704.677 
699,984 
249.404 
777.288 

69.584 


1,146.713 
377,947 
949,753 
666.949 

9,172.158 

1,243,049 
1.227,892 
269,108 
298.448 
2,766.468 

1.608,028 
351,889 
313.927 
4,579,355 
1,851,292 

1,186,659 
830,133 
1,054,459 
1.303,902 
385,492 

1,783,056 
2.638.734 
4.642.847 
1.786.768 
756.018 

1,504,988 
358,118 
581,615 
281.901 
295.400 

3,638,533 
515,451 
8,760,500 
1,880,862 
228,483 

3.836,576 
1 .055,844 
1,126.812 
4.584,320 
362.046 

997,984 
238,332 
1.319,303 
4,997,689 
518,251 

189,811 
1,881,519 
1,825,782 

678,386 
1.908,523 

226.067 


1.393,137 
476,368 

1 ,075,362 
709.394 

9,936.642 

1,369,883 
1,440,881 
270,439 
295,155 
3,336,657 

1,688,714 
395.038 
352,912 
4,773,179 
1,898,194 

1,337,504 
958,281 
1,096,472 
1,767,692 
401.355 

1.937.159 
2,794.762 
5.196.249 
1,900.322 
716.878 

1.643.258 
380,092 
629.017 
287,752 
340,518 

3,648,914 
560,213 
9,259,948 
2,112,417 
254,197 

4,149,858 
1,193,373 
1.292,624 
4,955.115 
395,389 

1,006,088 
242.215 
1,429,938 
5,310,181 
587,648 

224.901 
2,045,412 
1,791,477 

754,889 
2,035,879 

271.153 


1,396,804 
692,418 
1.326.552 
903,510 
12,143,642 

1,697,085 

I,  818.683 
323,760 
371,113 

4,071,134 

2,301,496 
500,554 
417,426 
5,332,566 
2,434.738 

1,532,171 
1,209,537 
1,354,120 
1,950,869 
540,351 

2,322,690 
2,898,355 
5,386,329 
2253.402 
982.605 

1.965.436 
502,290 
813.214 
374.201 
431.288 

4,666,185 
721,641 

II,  879,638 
2.353.506 

337,961 

5,051,057 
1,581,443 
1 .475.990 
5.843,492 
486.328 

1,314,792 
314,627 
1,627.147 
7,642,784 
730,904 

290,206 
2.584,005 
2,373,841 

988,532 
2,455.671 

424.251 


1,590,856 
754,967 
1 ,436,844 
1.005.347 
13,477,768 

1.868,058 
2,117,798 
353,191 
387.918 
4,589,068 

2,629,681 
521,692 
467.532 
5.662,354 
2,696,072 

1,599,674 
1,315,469 
1,384,722 
2,191,478 
599,189 

2,446,771 
3,139.486 
5,735,303 
2,461,571 
1,023,720 

2.106,539 
538,245 
870,019 
397,254 
473.151 

4,697,534 
784,442 
12,681,301 

2.674.774 
365,341 

5,504,161 
1,575.467 
1,560,242 
6,660,369 
525,824 

1.556.552 
338,800 
1,836,012 
8,996,476 
813.817 

313,026 
2,845.540 
2,565,957 
1,090,514 
2,655.729 

453.874 


16.652 


713,000 


54,251 
5,534 
822.589 
70.411 


13.348 
58,815 
9,394 
856,743 


1.761,154 
818,219 
1,649,832 
1 ,085.943 
15.040,898 

2,018,579 
2,144,094 
391,558 
406,910 
5,092,668 

2,979,980 
575,456 
492.092 
6,066,390 
2,851,080 

1,644,359 
1,423,225 
1,434,962 
2.333,748 
688,673 

2,634,209 
3,403,505 
6,184,767 
2,637,722 
1,058,301 

2,277,576 
567.901 
911.983 
495.147 
522,604 

5,735,895 
808,036 
13,686.039 

2,991.747 
379,470 

5,856.999 
1.740.981 
1,662,372 
6,750.520 
569.935 

1.708.603 
360,832 
1 .990.889 
9.642.812 
906.484 

346.164 
3,183.707 
2.702,652 
1,164.882 
2.893,797 

488.616 


14,997 
78,545 
12,556 
842.827 
76.751 
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Table  161.— Current  expenditures  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  education,  by  state: 

1959-60  to  1993-94— Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


State  or  other  area 


1987-88 


1988-89 


1989-90 


1990-91 1 


1991-92 


Estimated 
1992-93 2 


Estimated 
1993-94 2 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


Unite*  States 


Alabama  . 

Alaska  

Arizona  ... 

Arkansas 

California 


Colorado  

Connecticut   

Delaware   

District  of  Columbia 
Florida  


Geo  :.a . 
Hawaii ... 
Idaho  .... 
Illinois  ... 
Indiana .. 


Iowa  

Kansas  ... 
Kentucky  . 
Louisiana 
Maine  


Maryland  

Massachusetts 

Michigan   

Minnesota  

Mississippi   


Missouri   

Montana   

Nebraska  

Nevada   

New  Hampshire  . 


New  Jersey  .... 

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  .. 


Ohio  

Oklahoma  ..... 

Oregon   

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 


South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  .. 

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah  


Vermont  

Virginia   

Washington  .. 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming   


Outlying  areas 

American  Samoa  

Guam  

Northern  Marianas   

Puerto  Rico   

Virgin  Islands  


$157,097,951 


$173,096,906 


$187,557,791 


$202,037,752 


$211,215,995 


3  $221 ,692,51 9 


'$230,350,460 


1,873,390 
756,577 
2,002,395 
1,211,156 
17,402,063 

2,172,563 
2,748.567 
440.631 
489,357 
6,288,977 

3,549,038 
608,264 
532.274 
6,923,298 
3,330,525 

1,859,173 
1,568,041 
1.741,799 
2,289.241 
839,860 

3,128,165 
4,098,062 
6.913,261 
2,981,209 
1,221,560 

2,747,234 
590,226 
995,235 
555,272 
677,507 

6,621,860 
916,305 
16,073,392 
3,424,194 
385.427 

6.446,903 
1,692,283 
1.944,657 
7.679,986 
663,800 

1.932,502 
389,436 
2,352,183 
10,791,854 
974,666 

456.992 
3.793,475 
3,005,980 
1,231,966 
3,318.247 

466,921 


20,186 
76,359 
19.694 
935.392 
89.21 


2,188,020 
739,020 
2,143,148 
1,319.370 
19,417,178 

2,324,625 
2,984,542 
479,327 
584,035 
7,245,515 

4,006,069 
643,319 
570,013 
7,655,153 
3.779,468 

1,925,623 
1,712,260 
1,918,741 
2,468,307 
921.931 

3,505,018 
4,516,604 
7,492,267 
3,282,296 

I,  365,846 

3,096,666 
592,454 

1,105,009 
628,657 
733,240 

7,309,147 
975,552 
17,127,596 
3,892,971 
431.814 

7,484,434 
1,833,743 
2,123,241 
8,579,546 
747.852 

2.118,732 
428,014 
2,668,341 

II,  761,447 
1,043,759 

485,226 
4,151,050 
3,209,992 
1.202,486 
3,688,311 

491,930 


2,275,233 
828,051 
2,258,641 
1,404,545 
21,485,782 

2,451,831 
3,340.627 
511,538 
632,459 
8,228.531 

4,414,016 
700,012 
627,794 
8,125.493 
4,024.098 

2,004,742 
1,848,302 
2,094,231 
2,802.793 
1,048,195 

3,845,123 
4,760,390 
8,025.621 
3,474,398 
1,472,710 

3,288,738 
641,345 

1,233,431 
712,898 
821,671 

7,963.966 
1,020,151 
18,090,978 
4,288,474 
459,391 

7,994,379 
1,905,339 
2,297,944 
9,496,788 
786,969 

2,322,432 
447,068 
2,790,808 
12,763,954 
1,130,135 

546,901 
4,561,874 
3,551,252 
1,316,747 
3,929,920 

509,084 


2,475,216 
854,499 
2,469,543 
1,510,092 
22,748,218 

2,642.850 
3,540,411 
543,933 
647,901 
9,045.710 

4,804,225 
827,579 
708,045 
8,932,538 
4,379,142 

2,136,561 
1,938,012 
2,480,363 
3,023,690 
1,070,965 

4,240,862 
4,906,828 
8,545,805 
3,740,820 
1,510,552 

3,487,786 
719,963 

1,297.643 
864.379 
890,116 

8,897,612 
1,134,156 
19,514,583 
4,605,384 
460,581 

8,407,428 
2,107,513 
2.453,934 
10,087,322 
823,655 

2,494,254 
481,304 
2,903,209 
13,695,327 
1.235,916 

599,018 
4,958,213 
3,906,471 
1,473,640 
4,292,434 

521,549 


2,465,523 
931,869 
2,599,588 
1,656,211 
23,696,863 

2,754,087 
3,667,455 
572,196 
677,429 
9,314,079 

4,807,804 
884,591 
760,440 
9,244,655 
4,544,829 

2,356,196 
2,028,440 
2,709,623 
3,189,114 
1.121,360 

4,362,679 
5,035,975 
9,156,501 
3,936,695 
.1,536,295 

3.611,613 
766,410 

1,381,290 
962.800 
927,625 

9,660,286 
1,212,190 
19,781,384 
4,660,606 
491,293 

9,124,731 
2,269,778 
2,626,803 
10.371,796 
865,898 

2,564,949 
518,156 
2,859,755 
14,709,628 
1,296,723 

631,274 
4,995,275 
4,259,052 
1,513,309 
4,597,004 

545,870 


2,548,282 
950,507 
2.732.400 
1,534,204 
24,345,759 

2,822.964 
3,630,000 
586,470 
621,498 
9,641,317 

5,067,245 
945,607 
804,231 
9,614,441 
4,717,000 

2,474,005 
62,21 1.000 

2.842,394 
4  3,432,720 

I,  125,733 

4,396,407 
5,300,000 
9,410,667 
4.272,900 
6 1,582,834 

6  3,650,993 
776,000 
1,457,261 
1,017,742 
1,073,415 

10,280,881 
4  1,280,207 
20,375,000 
4,764,001 
6  507,566 

9,597,600 
2,332,000 
2,738,000 

II,  097,822 
889.188 

2,598.293 
552.082 

3,170,255 
16,972,257 
6 1,376,319 

4  661 ,446 
6  5,297,621 
4,877,401 
1,643,898 
4,740,084 
554,600 


22,314 
94,368 
16.118 
1,030,387 
111,750 


21,837 
106.033 

24,823 
1,090,383 
128,066 


24.946 
1 16,406 

26,822 
1,142,863 
119,950 


26,972 
135,489 

32,498 
1,243,676 
121,660 


4  29, 165 
4 148,899 
34,726 
1,359,567 
4 128,678 


2,744,664 
969,517 

2,600,000 
4 1,602,487 
24,431,244 

2,865,306 
3,730,000 
609,929 
650,000 

9,979,727 

5,155,639 
1,010,837 
838,294 
9,999.019 
4,900,000 

2,597,706 
2.332,605 
2.978,829 
4  3,520,955 

I,  154,327 

4,725,882 
5.590,000 
9.664.830 
4,531,331 
1,626,362 

3.820.453 
780,000 
1,538,868 
1,072,165 
1,172,008 

10.863.946 
4 1,332,749 
20.966,000 
4.930.560 
532.946 

10,094,700 
2,350,000 
2,710,000 

II,  874,669 
933.647 

2,598,293 
585,207 
3,473.782 
17,813,664 
1,479,947 

4  686,710 
5,403,573 
5,076,811 
1,814,047 
4,865,222 
560,000 


4  31, 246 
4 162,138 
34,232 
5 1,395,305 
4 131,788 


1  Data  revised  from  previously  published  figures. 
?Data  estimated  by  state  education  agencies. 

3  U.S.  total  includes  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  estimates  for  nonreporting 
states. 

4  Estimated  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

5  Includes  an  estimated  $144,942,000  for  summer  schools,  adult  education,  and  com- 
munity colleges 


6  Actual  count. 

NOTE.— Beginning  in  1980-81,  expenditures  for  state  administration  are  excluded.  Be- 
cause  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Sta- 
tistics of  State  School  Systems:  and  Common  Core  of  Data  surveys.  (This  tabte  was  pre- 
pared April  199  J ) 
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Table  162.— Total  expenditures  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  education,  by  function  and  state: 

1991-92 

[In  thousands] 


Total  expenditures 


Current  expenditures 


State  or  other  area 

Total 

for 

public  schools 

Student  services 

Instruction 

Total 

Students2 

lnstructional3 

General 
administration 

School 
administration 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7- 

8 

9 

United  States  

$241,567,499 

$211,215,995 

$128,396,651 

S73  198  134 

*12  372  711 

Alabama  

2,724,060 

2.465.523 

1,530.671 

729,057 

79,863 

80,108 

66,221 

1 42,297 

Alaska  - 

1,061,618 

931,869 

477,181 

426.462 

89.206 

49  023 

61,074 

56710 

Arizona  

3,898,512 

2.599,588 

1,530,373 

940.303 

106.681 

91.298 

111,415 

144'.935 

Arkansas  

1,853,918 

1,656,211 

997,925 

511,278 

66,654 

64,927 

51,992 

95,257 

California  

26,489,786 

23,696,863 

14,043,571 

8  679  298 

1 .257,224 

1  flft4  ft7fi 

161 ,129 

Colorado   

3,243,602 

2,754,087 

1,680,544 

975,589 

117,876 

99,126 

97,128 

181.039 

Connecticut  

3,906,601 

3,667,455 

2,318,887 

1,194,716 

187,501 

107,551 

94,949 

196  362 

Delaware  

624,440 

572,196 

357,975 

191,857 

25,096 

8,844 

7,605 

33,066 

District  of  Columbia  ... 

744,869 

677,429 

329,160 

316,678 

57,020 

28,932 

29,206 

33.642 

Florida  

11,549,469 

9.314,079 

5,443,663 

3  407  022 

414.233 

526,126 

131,304 

650  462 

Georgia  

5,573,933 

4,807,804 

3,004,506 

1 ,523,672 

162,047 

232,239 

76,921 

299.330 

Hawaii   

1,069,758 

884.591 

536,115 

290,261 

49,289 

39,081 

8,509 

50,188 

Idaho  

887,414 

760,440 

477,575 

245,659 

35,374 

23,627 

22,040 

45,201 

Illinois  

10,297,081 

9,244,655 

5,527.540 

3.393,834 

507,832 

339,920 

279,768 

491,876 

Indiana  

5.326,248 

4.544,829 

2.820,296 

1 ,520.217 

182,201 

131 ,192 

83,697 

252,084 

Iowa   

2.612,279 

2,356,196 

1,450,954 

798,839 

71,821 

180,426 

80,470 

120,723 

Kansas   

2.235.883 

2,028,440 

1.198,174 

734,374 

94,531 

73,417 

80,376 

1 30.690 

2,916,682 

2,709.623 

1,659,238 

917,760 

90.750 

87.606 

97,579 

172,715 

Louisiana   

3,685.387 

3,189,114 

1,907,970 

992.773 

111.139 

111 .384 

77.090 

176.136 

Maine   

1.260.497 

1,121,360 

749.202 

343,844 

31 .333 

30,106 

23,080 

63,512 

Maryland   

4,733,645 

4,362,679 

2,640.368 

1,508.358 

159,428 

186,573 

23,860 

320.725 

Massachusetts  

5,239,454 

5,035,975 

3,021,391 

1,844,304 

216.834 

148,493 

335,005 

226.314 

Michigan   

10.619,388 

9,156,501 

5,289.436 

3.600.806 

585.756 

415,055 

207.118 

574.896 

Minnesota   

4.764.683 

3.936,695 

2,499.154 

1,282,172 

120,340 

195,467 

95,722 

186.453 

Mississippi   

1,704,886 

1.536,295 

959.580 

448  809 

51.193 

51 ,308 

57,837 

82,400 

Missouri   

4.234,128 

3,611,613 

2,190,803 

1,263,593 

140,690 

141,866 

116.854 

214,457 

Montana  

844.413 

766,410 

468,290 

265,680 

28,525 

23,360 

27,979 

40.640 

Nebraska   

1.551,596 

1.381,290 

833,260 

398,649 

48,979 

43,728 

51.259 

68,852 

Nevada   

1,279.069 

962.800 

573,131 

359,346 

41,496 

31,881 

17.349 

69.238 

New  Hampshire     ..  . 

1,024,639 

927,625 

587,947 

309,488 

48,019 

26,424 

35  035 

51,774 

New  Jersey  

10.111.348 

9,660,286 

5,497,996 

3.811,433 

174,007 

677,822 

859,337 

440.334 

New  Mexico   

1.385.897 

1,212,190 

706,900 

445,940 

62,377 

102,562 

48,401 

41,304 

New  York  

22,621,184 

19.781,384 

13.235,322 

5.962.065 

805,959 

426,406 

489.988 

852.893 

North  Carolina   

5,566,896 

4.660.606 

2,874,483 

1.423.437 

205,141 

180,569 

97,534 

305.399 

North  Dakota   

536,006 

491,293 

298,310 

1 53,975 

13,579 

15.71 1 

24,230 

23.655 

Ohio 

10  561  175 

9  124,731 

5  1 99  1 64 

3.602,791 

409,589 

425,923 

225,634 

546.420 

Oklahoma   

2.495.571 

2!269,778 

1,356,636 

747,320 

95,060 

67,944 

99,399 

135.042 

Oregon  

2.846,443 

2.626.803 

1,560,133 

976,240 

123.679 

131,375 

57,561 

172.267 

Pennsylvania   

11,069.811 

10.371,796 

6.563,590 

3.419,578 

470,702 

327,344 

280,753 

489.279 

Rhode  Island   

897,659 

865.898 

576,979 

269,102 

45,677 

28,819 

20,272 

42.090 

South  Carolina  

2.958,676 

2.564.949 

1,513.667 

822,642 

102,673 

142,571 

50,192 

164,313 

South  Dakota  

598,471 

518,156 

317,164 

170,314 

18.975 

16,746 

17,101 

'  30,370 

Tennessee   

O  OflQ  OCA 

O  ft^Q  7££ 

ii.ooy .  /  do 

944,310 

89,114 

142,574 

41,042 

183.111 

Texas   

17,973.294 

14.709,628 

8,844.120 

4,946,500 

619,995 

664,514 

720,885 

793.213 

Utah   

1,526,785 

1.296,723 

851,578 

365,324 

33,704 

48.810 

14,853 

76.669 

Vermont   

680.896 

631,274 

400,498 

212,476 

33,574 

18.403 

35,004 

39.006 

Virginia  

5.651,402 

4,995,275 

2,974,172 

1,754,756 

243,624 

268.862 

64.815 

300.747 

Washington  

5.314,561 

4,259,052 

2.544,884 

1,514,031 

243,303 

208,679 

122.866 

245.538 

West  Virginia   

1,716,817 

1,513,309 

916.004 

499,055 

44,345 

43.503 

35.790 

93.149 

Wisconsin   

5,164,963 

4,597,004 

2,900,182 

1,556.215 

188,109 

216.523 

132.424 

237,900 

Wyoming  

621,768 

545.870 

340.459 

185.929 

23.251 

16.798 

11.941 

33.883 

Outlying  areas 
American  Samoa 

Guam  

Northern  Marianas   

Puerto  Rico  

Virgin  Islands   

32,005 
149,445 
42,854 
1,263,516 
136,751 

26.972 
135.489 
39,763 
1,243.676 
121.660 

11.381 
61.571 
29.491 
861.439 
68.547 

10.310 
62.183 
7.265 
224.167 
46.273 

3.199 
17,752 
0 

19.357 
6.068 

2,073 
3.012 
0 
0 

7,977 

419 

2.345 
0 

89.882 
9.071 

1.621 
8,077 
0 

6.156 
7,069 
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Table  162.— Total  expenditures  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  education,  by  function  and  state: 

1 991 -92— Continued 

[In  thousands] 

Total  expenditures 


State  or  other  area 


United  States 


Alabama  .. 

Alaska  

Arizona  .... 
Arkansas  . 
California  . 


Current  expenditures 


Student  services 


Operation  and 
maintenance 


10 


$21,930,387 


Colorado   

Connecticut  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia 
Florida  


Georgia 
Hawaii  -. 
Idaho  .... 
Illinois  ... 
Indiana  . 


Iowa   

Kansas  .... 
Kentucky  . 
Louisiana 
Maine   


Maryland  

Massachusetts 

Michigan   

Minnesota   

Mississippi   


Missouri   

Montana  

Nebraska   

Nevada   

New  Hamnshire 


New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  .... 

New  York   

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  .. 


Ohio   

Oklahoma   

Oregon   

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 


South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  .. 

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah   


Vermont   

Virginia  

Washington  ... 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin   

Wyoming  


Outlying  areas 
American  Samoa  ... 

Guam   

Northern  Marianas 

Puerto  Rico  

Virgin  Islands   


Student 
transportation 


11 


$8,788,803 


210,231 
137,924 
304,318 
144,664 
2,567,624 

270,373 
358,866 
53,761 
128,666 
1,030,789 

445,558 
98,103 
73,308 
1,076,122 

521.958 

226,570 
234,852 
278,475 
280.561 
115,625 

484,923 
569,041 
1,053,384 
335,963 
121,389 

351.103 
96,551 
123.934 
104,401 
81,613 

1,005.363 
120,898 

1.871,766 
393.627 
45,373 

8  ^,086 
2-U.310 
270.530 
1.096,688 
79.606 

232,133 
52,906 
290,569 
1 .652,044 
130.567 

51,551 
545.889 
444.950 
162,124 
431.254 

60.501 


1,334 
16,390 
0 

41.518 
6,857 


102,075 
30.619 
97.823 
62.894 

745.018 

87.677 
161,015 
35,755 
12,657 
359,368 

183,884 
21,819 
36,956 
443,627 
248,007 

81 .906 
85.543 
158.834 
180,359 
57,596 

245,187 
219.596 
412,241 
215,788 
62,220 

218,717 
33.020 
39,804 
37,897 
42.337 

472,101 
64,576 
1.001.153 
162,685 
22,826 

244,691 
81.550 
98.241 

490.267 
41,722 

73,437 
21.945 
125.285 
414,656 
37.946 

23,235 
223,439 
141,741 
100.148 
203,819 

23,100 


621 
9.755 
0 

30,320 
3.325 


Other  support 
services 


12 


$6,094,345 


48.262 

I,  906 
83,834 
24.890 

1.009.274 

122,369 
88,472 
27,730 
26,557 

294.740 

123,692 
23,273 
9.153 
254,690 
101,077 

36,921 
34.964 
31,801 
55,604 
22,593 

87,661 
129.021 
352,355 
132,438 

22,462 

79,907 
1S.604 
22,094 
57,083 
24.286 

182,468 
5.822 

513,901 
78,481 
8.600 

857.447 
50,014 
122,588 
264.545 
10.917 

57.323 
12.271 
72.616 
81.194 
22.774 

II.  702 
107,380 
106.953 

19,997 
146,187 
16,454 


1,043 
4,852 
7.265 
36,934 
5.908 


Food  services 


13 


$8,628,119 


205,794 
25,335 

118.298 
89,925 

971 .605 

95,521 
74,112 
22,364 
30,191 
463,394 

'  277,786 
'  58,214 
37.206 
323,281 
204,316 

95,895 
95,892 
132,625 
243.941 
28.314 

148.288 
156.151 
266.259 
155.370 
127,906 

157,216 
32,333 
50,349 
30,323 
30.190 

1  £4,399 
57,324 
583,997 
296.022 
21 .644 

318,653 
132,392 

86,356 
385.693 

19.816 

149.431 
29.778 
95.916 

866.966 
76,581 

16,606 
191,224 
138,708 

98.128 
140.607 

19.483 


5,281 
8.741 
3.006 
158,071 
6.798 


Enterprise 
operations  4 


14 


$993,092 


Other  current 
expenditures 1 


Capital  outlay 


15 


$4,392,367 


0 

2.892 
10,614 
57.084 

2,389 

2.432 
79,739 
0 

1.401 
0 

1,840 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10.507 
0 
0 

44,430 
0 

65.664 
14,130 
0 
0 
0 

0 

106 
99,032 
0 
0 

196,459 
2.026 
0 

66.665 
17,363 

4,122 
33.431 
4.075 
2,935 
0 

79.208 
899 
0 

52.041 
3,240 

1.694 
75.123 
61,429 
122 
0 
0 


0 

2.995 
0 
0 
42 


16 


$20,796,970 


36,539 
5,834 

16,929 
8,680 
455,972 

7.362 
113.299 
14.053 

6,040 
326,618 

137,788 
32.437 
1,048 
83,408 
33,318 

4.911 
2,591 
5,433 
18.070 
13.088 

21.030 
42,457 
402.869 
154.633 
7.849 

56.096 
2.263 
1,299 
5.607 
3,114 

119.327 
3,900 
749.338 
24,199 
3.722 

616,487 
2.851 
8.815 

284,172 
4,853 

43.099 
1.170 
201,888 
69.018 
62.526 

3.767 
87.801 
18,741 
22.190 
42,478 

1,394 


1.911 
746 
106 
11,539 
1,876 


Interest  on 
school  debt 


176.944 
74,987 
1.114.999 

149,104 
2.270.678 

368.775 
45,895 
32,554 
49,585 
1,670,581 

548,583 
127,328 
111.069 
749,323 
463,757 

^1,977 
1 66,419 
143,478 
136.361 
95,084 

305,481 
87,458 
824.002 
578,076 
131.335 

475,331 
64,170 
150,365 
249.570 
63.550 

255.615 
150,845 
1,704.794 
545,898 
34.406 

585,230 
206.855 
169.219 
145,234 
13,629 

268.986 
72.341 
232.861 
2,603.297 
133,777 

40.292 
447.247 
867,213 
166,213 
445.380 

60.818 


3,122 
13,210 
2.985 
8.301 
13,215 


17 


$5,162,167 


45,054 
48.928 
166.996 
39.923 
66.274 


1 13,378 
79,953 
5,638 
11.815 

238,191 

79,758 
25.403 
14,857 
219.696 
284,343 

29,196 
38,433 
58,148 
341,841 
30.964 

44.455 
73.564 
236,016 
95,279 
29,406 

91,088 
11,570 
18.642 
61,092 
30,351 

76.119 
18.962 
385,668 
336.193 
6,585 

234.727 
16,087 
41,606 

268,609 
13,279 

81.643 
6.804 
15.346 
591.350 
33,759 

5,563 
121.169 
169.554 
15,105 
80,101 
13.686 


1  Includes  expenditures  for  adult  education,  community  colleges,  private  school  pro- 
grams funded  by  local  and  state  education  agencies,  and  community  services 

*  includes  expenditures  for  health,  attendance,  and  speech  pathology  services. 

1  Includes  expenditures  for  curriculum  development,  staff  training,  libraries,  and  media 
and  computer  centers. 

*  Includes  expenditures  for  operations  funded  by  sales  of  products  or  services  (e.g., 
school  bookstore  or  computer  time>. 


NOTE.— Excludes  expenditures  for  state  education  agencies  Because  of  rounding, 
details  may  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE-  U.S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
Common  Core  of  Data  survey  (This  table  was  prepared  February  1994.) 
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Table  163.— Total  expenditures  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  education,  by  function  and  state: 

1990-91 

[In  thousands] 

Total  expenditures 


Current  expenditures 


State  or  other  area 

Total 

Current 
expenditures 
(or 

public  schools 

Student  services 

Instruction 

Total 

Students2 

Instructional3 

General 
administration 

School 
administration 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

united  states  

$229,429,719 

A9.T  7&9 

•199  999  lit  9 
#1 22,224,  JO  2 

$70,437,195 

$8,926,010 

$8,467,142 

$5,791,253 

$11,695,344 

2,743,198 

2,475,216 

1,541,899 

723,781 

78.651 

80.848 

68.482 

143,775 

975,315 

854,499 

426,220 

401,924 

80.960 

39,832 

63,062 

53,498 

3,184,836 

2,469,543 

1,452,792 

QQ1  OOQ 

oyi  ,j^y 

1  ft1  QQX 

A7  1  Oft 

1H4  7QH 

1 37  968 

1,677.832 

1,510,092 

870,449 

470.367 

58.059 

57.164 

51,316 

84i963 

OC  OOA  7CC 
C.O,OC\>,l  DO 

99  7AQ  91.Q 

i-i  oc7  icq 

8,559,560 

1.209,113 

1.090,503 

192,316 

1,771,932 

Colorado   

3,061,624 

2,642,850 

1,612,622 

937,472 

115,457 

101.937 

89.085 

172,139 

Connecticut  

3,740,684 

3,540,411 

2,202,283 

1,190,103 

175.349 

106,725 

90,008 

187,935 

Delaware  

598,110 

543,933 

339,730 

1QA  9QQ 

1  U,  ItO 

21  743 

1 0  inn 

36  496 

District  of  Columbia  ... 

703,642 

647,901 

298,769 

311,193 

73.166 

26314 

26.728 

32>13 

1 1  no  11  0 

3,322,574 

403,257 

537,997 

129.848 

623,021 

Georgia  

5,595,201 

4,804,225 

2,995,683 

1,529,006 

154,964 

237.938 

79.057 

297,150 

Hawaii   

960,644 

827,579 

503,312 

270,394 

47,726 

35,691 

7,482 

46,325 

Idaho  

809,314 

708,045 

446,921 

997  {X71 

19  ooi 

21  107 

1  q  noi 

41  717 

9,878,780 

8,932,538 

5,206,144 

3,413,193 

468,183 

331  >1 7 

264,684 

462]650 

ft  1  91  77fl 

4  379  1 42 

9  71  7  HO 

1,464.129 

173,832 

125.534 

82.816 

242,639 

Iowa   

2,364,171 

2,136,561 

1,281,  -.71 

763,712 

153,766 

101.683 

71,170 

113,841 

2,114,892 

1,938,012 

1,144,710 

702,885 

92,242 

72.307 

74.980 

122,803 

Kentucky   

2,670,935 

2,480,363 

1,477,421 

QAA  191 

7ft  OQf\ 

00  -toe 
OO,  1  JD 

158  167 

3,313,611 

3,023,690 

1,757,859 

991,630 

100.088 

139.317 

89.700 

163i858 

1  OIQ  QAQ 

1  (\7(\  QCft 

7fl7  1flA 

340,467 

29,863 

28.670 

23,326 

61,101 

Maryland  

4,649,011 

4,240.862 

2,569.556 

1,476,953 

155,541 

184.527 

23.527 

310,113 

Massachusetts  

5,082,095 

4,906,828 

2,927,579 

1,827.687 

212,360 

166.163 

325,218 

216,591 

Michigan   

9,830,396 

8,545,805 

4,919,688 

1  17X  1QA 

ft19  AQfl 

17Q  QCO 

onn  ri  s 

ft17  ftQQ 

4,481,996 

3.740.820 

2,384.886 

1,207,948 

116,834 

176,893 

90.514 

171,987 

1  ftft7  Oftft 

1  ci n  ceo 

Q47  7HA 

435,373 

49,916* 

48,847 

58.205 

83,227 

Missouri   

4,085,497 

3,487,786 

2.106,277 

1,229.498 

134.29a 

140.454 

114,883 

207,009 

Montana  

802.868 

719,963 

435,023 

254,157 

25.283" 

22.680 

27.472 

37,849 

Nebraska   

1 ,456,475 

1,297,643 

792,131 

07Q  COO 

AA  91 1 

41  QQft 

AQ  ftl  O 

64.862 

Nevada   

1,220,267 

864,379 

512.678 

324,115 

35,555 

29.860 

14,649 

62^447 

New  Hampshire   

1  (\(\A  QAK. 
1  .UU4.O40 

QQfi  lie 

CCO  (\Al 

297,989 

46,056 

25.709 

34.713 

49.998 

New  Jersey  

9,285,672 

8,897.612 

5,000,309 

3,569,277 

161.515 

616.844 

827,952 

410,841 

New  Mexico   

1,290,462 

1.134,156 

657,746 

422.843 

56,553 

97.059 

47.515 

38,154 

New  York   

22.114,651 

19.514,583 

13,055.859 

6,884,940 

808.695 

451.335 

468.816 

857,822 

North  Carolina   

5.447,430 

4,605,384 

2.848,755 

1  AOA  1  Cfi 

1 94  1 57 

179.554 

94,803 

306.224 

North  Dakota   

491,107 

460.581 

277,585 

146,073 

12^095 

13!827 

23784 

22X>49 

Ohio   

9,334,193 

8,407,428 

4,817,439 

3,172,105 

478.118 

318.688 

201,429 

476,838 

Oklahoma   

2.346.720 

2,107.513 

1,306,721 

653,894 

61,950 

66.129 

65.165 

129.750 

2.658,096 

2.453,934 

1,442,537 

925,799 

116,202 

125.789 

56,244 

160,485 

Pennsylvania   

10,757,864 

10.087.322 

6.394,229 

3,330,817 

447,460 

303.054 

294,595 

468,617 

Rhode  Island   

857,417 

823.655 

552,822 

260.980 

40.634 

?9.556 

20,729 

41,790 

South  Carolina  

2,934,437 

2.494,254 

1,473.165 

802,126 

97.753 

139.240 

48,605 

159,113 

South  Dakota  

556,880 

481 ,304 

293,254 

158.993 

16.570 

15,093 

16.237 

27,969 

Tennessee   

3,286,159 

2,903.209 

1,789,445 

928.480 

84,751 

136,593 

39.910 

183,695 

Texas   

16.147,611 

13.695,327 

8,275,086 

4,564,561 

577.520 

635.328 

645.439 

732.503 

Utah   

1,422,510 

1,235,916 

801,456 

359,153 

30.326 

47.721 

13.619 

71.987 

Vermont   

649,036 

599,018 

375,921 

206,523 

35.571 

16.770 

32.861 

36.562 

5,773,975 

4,958,213 

2,952,146 

1,751,932 

248.455 

274.390 

66.805 

303.984 

4.884,883 

3,906,471 

2,334,048 

1.383,976 

217,372 

196,903 

89,208 

225.517 

West  Virginia   

1,599,446 

1,473,640 

894,738 

492,170 

42.593 

45.157 

34,396 

91,284 

Wisconsin  

4,818,031 

4,292,434 

2.681,850 

1,477.847 

175,027 

200.746 

126.909 

221,083 

Wyoming  

586,272 

521,549 

309,420 

193,535 

34.827 

15,305 

9,547 

32,705 

Outlying  areas 

Northern  Marianas  

Virgin  Islands  

28,836 
120,747 

30,213 
1.164,634 
146,787 

24,947 
116.406 
26.822 
1.142.864 
119.949 

11,239 
56,873 
24,110 
810,124 
68,125 

9,450 
51.341 

140.265 
44.594 

2.518 
13.483 
0 

8.377 
6.089 

1.787 
1.684 
0 
0 

7,881 

453 
2,053 
0 

75,416 
8.448 

1,566 
6,978 
0 
0 

6.363 

2^9 
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Table  163.— Total  expenditures  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  education,  by  function  and  state: 

1990-91— Continued 

[In  thousands] 


State  or  other  area 


Total  expenditures 


Current  expenditures 


Student  services 


Operation  and 
maintenance 


Student 
transportation 


Other  support 
services 


Food  services 


Enterprise 
operations  4 


Other  current 
expenditures 1 


Capital  outlay 


Interest  on 
school  debt 


1 


'10 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


United  States  .... 

Alabama  

Alaska  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado   

Connecticut  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia 
Florida  

Georgia  

Hawaii   

Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana   

Iowa   

Kansas   

Kentucky   

Louisiana   

Maine   

Maryland   

Massachusetts  

Michigan   

Minnesota   

Mississippi   

Missouri   

Montana  

Nebraska'  

Nevada   

New  Hampshire  .... 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

New  York   

North  Carolina   

North  Dakota   

Ohio   

Oklahoma   

Oregon  

Pennsylvania   

Rhode  Island   

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota  

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah   .'  

Vermont   

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia   

Wisconsin   

Wyoming  

Outlying  areas 
American  Samoa  . 

Guam   

Northern  Marianas 

Puerto  Rico  

Virgin  Islands   


$21,290,655 


$8,678,954 


$5,587,837 


$8,430,490 


$946,705 


$3,295,717 


$19,771,478 


206,310 
133,940 
290,752 
141.684 
2,562,420 

261.756 
344.360 
61,182 
112,417 
957,838 

445.810 
90,339 
70,674 
1,029,738 

515.273 

216,458 
222.120 
268,358 
277,265 
117.013 

474,742 
552.353 
1.000.201 
325,409 
116,055 

355,906 
93.742 

121.670 
93,408 
79,251 

946,294 
122,380 
1.827,017 
386,533 
45.387 

927,768 
211.771 
269,403 
1.099,464 
77.185 

226,602 
49,669 
284,145 
1,517.289 
125,927 

31.144 
531,054 
420,754 
156,249 
415,687 

60,490 


1.461 
■14,718 
0 

36.657 
6.459 


106,673 
28,735 
91.791 
60.690 

765,729 

85.394 
162,106 
31, 569 
1 1 ,844 
338.089 

182.523 
23,235 
34.051 
423,957 
232,297 

80,945 
83,761 
153.722 
170,819 
57.528 

238.825 
232,233 
384,366 
206,734 
60,038 

209.868 
33,723 
37,884 
36,128 
41.626 

473,526 
59,183 
907,966 
164,970 
22,517 

422.666 
79,720 
91,000 

458.674 
40.272 

72,923 
21,185 
126,998 
385,549 
35.991 

22,715 
225,247 
137,765 
102,309 
198,478 

22.416 


39,041 
1,897 
76,910 
16,491 
967,546 

111,705 
123.620 
10,868 
27,51 1 
332,524 

131.565 
19,595 
8.201 

432.564 
91.737 

25,849 
34,672 
18.928 
5C.584 
22.966 

89.676 
122,769 
339.149 
119,577 

19,084 

67.G79 
13.408 
20.490 
52,067 
20,636 

132,304 
1,999 
563.288 
77,908 
6,415 

346,599 
39.408 
106.677 
258.954 
10.815 

57.891 
12.270 
72.389 
70,933 
33.582 

10,900 
101.996 

96,455 

20,183- 
139.917 

18.243 


209,537 
24,034 

112.691 
80.193 

919,682 

91.708 
75.207 
19,915 
29J75 
442.453 

276.809 
53,873 
34.051 
313.201 
197,683 

91,679 
90,416 
158,621 
234.941 
23,388 

138.349 
151.562 
243.799 
147,987 
127,472 

152,012 
30,462 
49,596 
27,585 
29,084 

219.350 
52.201 
573,477 
291,207 
21.50b 

331.204 
117.994 
83,816 
362.277 
3.205 

146.250 
28,227 
185,284 
799,502 
72,079 

15.635 
183,292 
128,496 

86,392 
132,737 

18,594 


658 
8,931 
0 

19.417 
3.500 


1.007 
3,493 
0 

399 
5.854 


4,256 
8,191 
2.712 
192.474 
7,230 


0 

2,321 
12,731 
89.084 

1,817 

1,048 
72,818 
0 

8,164 
0 

2,727 
0 
0 
0 
0 

'  0 
0 
0 

39,260 
2 

56,004 
0 

7,938 
0 
0 

0 

322 
76,394 
0 
0 

108,677 
1.366 
307 
61,271 
15,417 

86,680 
28,905 
1.782 
0 

6.649 

72,712 
830 
0 

56.178 
3.227 

939 
70,844 
59,952 
340 
0 
0 


34,005 
4,606 

13,465 
7,166 
439,348 

5,286 
87,632 
12,964 
6,105 
302,920 

137,384 
4  28,359 
957 
73,088 
30.340 

2,774 
2.368 
3,936 
16,555 
12,413 

21,243 
40.174 
332,396 
142,508 
7,177 

54,321 
4,091  I 
1,458 
4,728 
2,911 

103.647 
6.233 

406,308 
22.827 
3,668 

141,355 
1.726 
7,224 

264,393 
4,743 

39,696 
1,421 
172,971 
42,020 
22.445 

3,078 
79.688 
77,567 
19,787 
40,418 

1,823 


1.679 
735 
186 
8,536 
1.999 


196,411 
55,186 
553,440 
124,999 
2,454,231 

312,052 
46,473 
36,485 
44,451 
1 ,747,423 

577,979 
79,923 
86,701 
682,247 
463,912 

199,757 
139,812 
132,720 
180,602 
130,001 

348,617 
77,854 
745,628 
522.783 
112.007 

468,135 
67,420 
137,424 
317,474 
85,728 

207,430 
133,270 
1.918.184 
572,003 
20.672 

657,256 
225.953 
157.865 
157,360 
13.345 

314,675 
68,515 
192,868 
1 ,880,003 
128,947 

40.733 
626,872 
753,814 

93,232 
431,037 

49,569 


2,211 
3,606 
3,206 
13.234 
24,839 


$4,324,768 


37,566 
61,024 

148,387 
35,575 

178,969 

101,437 
66,168 
4,729 
5,184 

242,259 

75,612 
24,783 
13,612 
190,907 
250,375 

25,080 
34,701 
53,916 
92,764 
26,530 

38,289 
57,239 
206,568 
75,884 
28,130 

75,256 
11,394 
19,950 
33,687 
26,090 

76.983 
16,803 
275,576 
247,216 
6,186 

128,154 
11,528 
39,073 

248.789 
15,674 

85,812 
5,840 
17,111 
530,261 
35,202 

6,207 
109,203 
147,031 
12,787 
54,141 
13.331 


1 1ncludes  expenditures  for  adult  education,  community  colleges  private  school  pro- 
grams, and  community  services. 

*  Includes  expenditures  for  health,  attendance,  and  speech  pathology  services 

1 1ncludes  expenditures  lor  curriculum  development,  stall  training,  libraries,  and  media 
and  computer  centers. 

4  Includes  expenditures  for  operations  funded  by  sales  ol  products  or  services  (o  g  . 
school  bookstore  or  computer  ttme) 

— Oata  not  available 


NOTE  —Excludes  expenditures  lor  state  education  agencies.  Because  of  rounding, 
dot  aits  may  not  add  to  totals.  Some  data  have  been  revised  Irom  previous  ty  published 
figures 

SOURCE:  US  Department  ol  Education,  National  Center  lor  Education  Statistics. 
Common  Core  ol  Data  survey.  (This  table  was  prepared  April  1994.) 
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Table  165.— Total  and  current  expenditure  per  pupil  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools: 

1919-20  to  1993-94 


School 
year 


Expenditure  per  pupit  in 
average  daily  attendance 


Unadjusted  dollars 


Total 
expenditure 


Current 
expenditure 


Expenditure  per  pupil  in 
fall  enrollment f 


Constant  1 993-94  2. dollars 


Total 
expenditure 


Current 
expenditure 


Unadjusted  dollars 


Total 
expenditure 


Current 
expenditure 


Constant  1993-94  dollars2 


Total 
expenditure 


Current 
expenditure 


1 


1919-20  .. 
1929-30  .. 
1931-32  .. 
1933-34  .. 
1935-36  .. 

1937-38  .. 
1939-40  .. 
1941-42 
1943-44  .. 
1945-46  .. 

1947-48  .. 

1949-50  .. 

1951-52  .. 

1953-54  .. 

1955-56  .. 

1957-58  .. 
1959-60  .. 
1961-62  .. 
1963-64  .. 
1965-66  .. 

1967-68  .. 

1969-  70  .. 

1970-  71  .. 

1971-  72  .. 

1972-  73  . 

1-973-74  . 

1974-  75  . 

1975-  76  . 

1976-  77  . 

1977-  78  . 

1978-  79  . 

1979-  80  . 

1980-  81  . 

1981-  82  . 

1982-  83  . 

19G3--64  . 

1984-  85  . 

1985-  86  . 

1986-  87  . 

1987-  68  . 

1988-  89  . 

1989-  90  . 

1990-  91  . 

1991-  92  . 

1992-  93 3 

1993-  94 3 


$64 
108 
97 
76 
88 

100 
106 
'.10 
125 
146 

205 
260 
314 
351 
387 

447 
471 
517 
559 
654 

786 
955 
1.049 
1.128 
1.211 

1.364 
1.545 
1.697 
1.816 
2.002 

2.210 
2.491 
3  2.742 
3  2.973 
3  3.203 

3  3.471 
3  3.722 
3  4.020 
3  4,308 
3  4.654 

5.109 
5.532 
5.885 
6.088 
6.292 
6.439 


$53 
87 
81 
67 
74 

84 
88 
98 
117 
136 

181 
210 
246 
265 
294 

341 
375 
419 
460 
538 

658 
816 
911 
990 
1.077 

1.207 
1,365 
1.504 
1.638 
1.823 

2.020 
2.272 
2.502 
2.726 
2,955 

3.173 
3.470 
3.756 
3,970 
4,240 

4.645 
4.962 
5.258 
5.421 
5.604 
5.734 


$491 
927 
982 
842 
936 

1.018 
1.106 
1.032 
1.046 
1.169 

1.286 
1.607 
'  1 .749 
1.908 
2.105 

2.291 
2.344 
2,516 
2.649 
2,996 

3.382 
3.697 
3.863 
4.007 
4,135 

4,277 
4.361 
4.475 
4.525 
4.675 

4.717 
4.691 
3  4.629 
3  4.620 
3  4.772 

3  4.987 
35.145 
3  5.401 
3  5.663 
3  5,874 

6.164 
6.371 
6.425 
6.440 
6.455 
6.439 


$409 
741 
822 
745 
791 

856 
922 
922 
982 
1.093 

1,139 
1.299 
1.369 
1.440 
1,600 

1.747 
1.867 
2.038 
2.182 
2.464 

2.830 
3.158 
3.354 
3.517 
3.678 

3.786 
3,852 
3.964 
4.080 
4.255 

4.313 
4.279 
4.223 
4.235 
4,403 

4.559 
4.798 
5.046 
5.219 
5.352 

5,604 
5.714 
5.741 
5.735 
5,749 
5.734 


$48 

90 
82 
65 
74 

86 
92 
94 
105 
124 

179 
231 
275 
312 
354 

408 
440 
485 
520 
607 

732 
878 
970 
1.034 
1.116 

1.244 
1.424 
1.564 
1.673 
1.842 

2.029 
2.290 
3  2.529 
3  2.754 
3  2.966 

33.216 
3  3.456 
3  3.724 
3  3.995 
34,310 

4.738 
5,158 
5.486 
5.641 
5.830 
5.967 


$40 

72 
69 
57 
63 

72 
76 
84 
99 
116 

158 
187 
215 
236 
269 

311 
350 
393 
428 
499 

612 
750 
842 
907 
993 

1.101 
1.258 
1.385 
1,509 
1.677 

1.855 
2.089 
2.307 
2.525 
2.736 

2.940 
3,222 
3.479 
3,682 
3.927 

4.307 
4,626 
4,902 
5,023 
5.192 
5,314 


$367 
767 
832 
715 
791 

874 
959 
883 
881 
996 

1.123 
1.426 
1.532 
1.697 
1.924 

2.089 
2.190 
2.360 
2.465 
2.782 

3,145 
3,398 
3.570 
3.675 
3.813 

3,901 
4.019 
4.123 
4.169 
4.299 

4.332 
4.313 
3  4,269 
3  4.280 
34.419 

3  4,620 
3  4.777 
3  5.004 
3  5.251 
3  5.440 

5.716 
5.940 
5,990 
5.968 
5.982 
5,967 


$306 
613 
696 
633 
669 

735 
799 
789 
827 
931 

995 
1,152 
1.198 
1.280 
1.463 

1.593 
1,744 
1.913 
2.031 
2.288 

2.633 
2.903 
3.099 
3,225 
3,392 

3.453 
3.551 
3.653 
3.759 
3,914 

3.961 
3.934 
3.895 
3.923 
4.077 

4.223 
4,455 
4.675 
4.840 
4,956 

5,197 
5.327 
5,352 
5.314 
5,327 
5.314 


*  Data  for  1919-20  to  1953-54  are  based  on  school-year  enrollment. 

2  Based  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
(J  S  Department  of  Labor,  adjusted  to  a  school-year  basis 

3  Estimated 

NOTE. — Beginning  in  1980-81.  state  administration  expenditures  are  excluded  from 
both  total'  and  "current"  expenditures.  Beginning  m  1988-89.  extensive  changes  were 


made  in  the  data  collection  procedures.  Some  data  have  been  revised  Vom  previously 
published  figures. 

SOURCE  U  S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Sta- 
tistics of  State  School  Systems.  Revenues  and  Expenditures  for  Public  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  and  Common  Core  of  Data  surveys.  { f his  table  was  prepared  July 
1994  ) 
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Table  166.— Current  expenditure  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  by  state:  1959-60  to  1991-92 


State  or  other  area 


United  States 


Alabama  .. 

Alaska  

Arizona  .... 
Arkansas  . 
California  . 


Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia 
Florida  


Georgia 
Hawaii  .. 
Idaho  .... 
Illinois  ... 
Indiana  . 


Iowa   

Kansas  .... 
Kentucky  . 
Louisiana . 
Maine   


Maryland   

Massachusetts 

Michigan  

Minnesota   

Mississippi  


Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada   

New  Hampshire 


New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  .... 

New  York   

North  Carolina  . 
North  Dakota  ... 


Ohio   

Oklahoma  

Oregon   

Pennsylvania  . 
Rhode  Island  . 


South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  .. 

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah   


Vermont   

Virginia  

Washington  ... 
West  Virginia  , 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming   


Outlying  areas 

American  Samoa   

Guam   

Northern  Marianas  ... 

Puerto  Rico  

Virgin  Islands   


Unadjusted  dollars 


1959-60 


$375 


241 
546 
404 
225 
2  424 

396 
436 
456 
431 
318 

253 
325 
290 
438 
369 

368 
348 
233 
372 
283 

393 
409 
415 
425 
206 

344 
411 

337 
430 
347 

388 
363 
562 
237 
367 

365 
311 
448 
409 
413 

220 
347 
238 
332 
322 

344 
274 
420 
258 
413 
450 


1969-70  1979-80 


$816 


236 

106 
271 


544 

1,123 
720 
568 
867 

738 
951 
900 
1,018 
732 

588 
841 

603 
909 
728 

844 
771 
545 
648 
692 

918 
859 
904 
904 
501 

709 
782 
736 
769 
723 

1.016 
707 

1.327 
612 
690 

730 
604 
925 
882 
891 

613 
690 
566 
624 
626 

807 

708 

91 

670 

883 

856 


820 


$2,272 


1,612 
4,728 
1,971 
1,574 
2.268 

2,421 
2,420 
2,861 
3,259 
1.889 

1,625 
2,322 
1,659 
2,587 
1,882 

2,326 
2,173 
1,701 
1,792 
1,824 

2,598 
2.819 
2.640 
2.387 
1.664 

1.936 
2,476 
2.150 
2.088 
1.916 

3.191 
2.034 
3.462 
1754 
1.920 

2.075 
1.926 
2.692 
2.535 
2.601 

1.752 
1.908 
1.635 
1.916 
1.657 

1.997 
1.970 
.  2.568 
1.920 
2.477 
2.527 


$2,502 


1.985 
5.688 
2,258 
1.701 
2,475 

2,693 
2,876 
3.018 
3,441 
2.401 

1.708 
2.604 
1,856 
2,704 
2.010 

2,668 
2.559 
1.784 
2.469 
1.934 

2.914 
2.940 
3.037 
2,673 
1,605 

2.172 
2.683 
2.384 
2.078 
2.265 

3.254 
2.329 
3,741 
2.001 
2.275 

2.303 
2.199 
3.100 
2.824 
2.927 

1,734 
1,991 
1.794 
2,006 
1.81 

2.475 
2,179 
2.542 
2.146 
2.738 
2.96 


1981-82 


$2,726 


2.063 
6,312 
2,462 
1.841 
2.671 

2.914 
3,188 
3,198 
3.792 
2.443 

2.019 
2,362 
1.945 
2,936 
2.306 

2.874 
2.815 
1.906 
2,590 
2,221 

3,234 
3.137 
3.140 
2.905 
1.706 

2,342 
2.998 
2,704 
2.424 
2,509 

3.674 
2.703 
4.280 
2.107 
2.727 

2,492 
2,673 
3,299 
3,050 
3.040 

1.907 
2.300 
1.895 
2.229 
1.872 

2.793 
2,384 
2.650 
2.593 
2.935 
3.417 


1983-84 


$3,173 


2,133 

961 
2.646 


2,055 
8,627 
2,751 
2,235 
2,963 

3,373 
4,023 
3,849 
4,766 
2.932 

2,352 
3.334 
2,146 
3.298 
2,725 

3.274 
3.284 
2.311 
2,694 
2.700 

3,858 
3,595 
3,556 
3,395 
2,244 

2,748 
3.604 
3.221 
2,690 
2.980 

4.496 
2.928 
5.117 
2,303 
3,028 

2.982 
2,859 
3,677 
3.648 
3.938 

2.183 
2,685 
2.101 
2.784 
2.053 

3,359 
2.870 
3.465 
2.879 
3,51" 
4,523 


2.301 
1,142 
1.247 

2.71" 


1985-86 


$3,756 


2,565 
8.304 
3,336 
2,658 
3.543 

3,975 
4.743 
4,610 
5,337 
3,529 

2,966 
3,807 
2,484 
3,781 
3,275 

3,619 
3,829 
2,486 
3,187 
3,472 

4,447 
4,562 
4,176 
3,941 
2,362 

3.189 
4,091 
3.634 
3.440 
3.542 

5.570 
3.195 
6,011 
2,948 
3.483 

3.527 
3,146 
4,141 
4,325 
4,667 

3,058 

3,051 

2,61 

3,298 

2,390 

4,031 
3,520 
3,881 
3,528 
4,168 
5,11 


1.387 
3.383 
2.552 
1.325 
3.223 


1986-87 


$3,970 


2,573 
8.010 
3,544 
2,733 
3,728 

4.147 
5,435 
4,825 
5,742 
3,794 

3,181 
3,787 
2,585 
4,106 
3.556 

3,770 
3,933 
2,733 
3,069 
3.850 

4,777 
5,145 
4.353 
4,180 
2,350 

3,472 
4,194 
3.756 
3,440 
3.933 

5,953 
3,558 
6.497 
3,129 
3,437 

3.673 
3,099 
4.337 
4,616 
4.985 

3.214 
3,097 
2.827 
3,409 
2.415 

4.399 
3.780 
3.964 
3,784 
4,523 
5,201 


1,846 
3,344 
3.099 
1,384 
4,277 


1987-88 


10 


$4,240 


2.718 
7,971 
3,744 
2.989 
3,840 

4,220 
6,230 
5,017 
6,132 
4,092 

3,434 
3,919 
2.667 
4.369 
3.794 

4.124 
4,076 
3,011 
3,138 
4,258 

5,201 
5,471 
4,692 
4.386 
2,548 

3.786 
4,246 
3.943 
3,623 
4,457 

6.564 
3.691 
7.151 
3,368 
3,519 

3.998 
3,093 
4.789 
4.989 
5,329 

3,408 
3,249 
3,068 
3,608 
2,454 

5,207 
4,149 
4,164 
3.858 
4,747 
5,051 


1.908 
3,295 
3.366 
1,504 
4.036 


$4,645 


1989-90 


12 


$4,962 


3,197 
7,716 
3,902 
3,273 
4,135 

4,521 
6,857 
5,422 
7,850 
4,563 

3,852 
4,121 
2,833 
4,906 
4,284 

4,285 
4,443 
3,347 
3,317 
4,744 

5.758 
5,972 
5,150 
4,755 
2,861 

4,263 
4,293 
4,360 
3,871 
4,807 

7,549 
3.473 
7,663 
3,874 
3,952 

4,686 
3.379 
5,182 
5,597 
6.064 

3,736 
3,585 
3.491 
3.877 
2.588 

5,481 
4.539 
4.359 
3,883 
5,266 
5,375 


1.988 
4.067 
2.414 
1.692 
5.281 


3,327 
8.431 
4,053 
3.485 
4,391 

4,720 
7,601 
5,694 
8.850 
4,997 

4,187 
4,448 
3,078 
5,118 
4,549 

4,453 

4,75; 

3,675 

3,855 

5,373 

6,196 
6,237 
5,546 
4,971 
3,094 

4,507 
4,736 
4.842 
4,117 
5.304 

7.983 
3,515 
8,062 
4,236 
4,189 

5,045 
3,508 
5,474 
6,228 
6,249 

4,081 
3,731 
3,664 
4,150 
2.784 

6,227 

4.61 

4,703 

4.361 

5,524 

5.577 


1.908 
4,440 
3,646 
1.825 
6.767 


13 


$5,258 


3,627 
8,330 
4,309 
3.700 
4,491 

5,064 
7,853 
5,974 
9,377 
5,276 

4.466 
5,166 
3,386 
5.520 
4.930 

4,679 
4,874 
4.354 
4.196 
5.458 

6,654 
6,366 
5,883 
5,239 
3,187 

4,754 
5,204 
5.038 
4.653 
5,685 

8.756 
3.895 
8,565 
4,548 
4,199 

5,245 
3,843 
5.683 
6,541 
6,343 

4,352 
3.965 
3,782 
4,438 
2,960 

.  6,738 
4.902 
5,000 
4,91 
5,871 
5,638 


2.033 
4.596 
4,425 
1.913 
6.002 
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Table  166.— Current  expenditure  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  by  state:  1959-60  to  1991-92— Continued 


State  or  other  area 


Constant  1991-92  dollars1 


1959-60     1969-70     1979-60     1980-81     1981-62     1983-64     1985-86     1986-87     1987-66     1968-89     1989-90     1990-91  1991-92 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


United  StatM 


Alabama  .. 

Alaska   

Arizona  ... 
Arkansas 
California 


Colorado   

Connecticut  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia 
Florida  


Georgia 
Hawaii  .. 
Idaho  .... 
Illinois  ... 
Indiana  . 


Iowa   

Kansas  .... 
Kentucky  . 
Louisiana  . 
Maine   


Maryland   

Massachusetts 

Michigan  

Minnesota   

Mississippi  


Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada   

New  Hampshire 


New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  .... 

New  York   

North  Carolina  . 
North  Dakota  ... 


Ohio   

Oklahoma  

Oregon   

Pennsylvania  . 
Rhode  Island  . 


South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  .. 

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah   


Vermont   

Virginia  

Washington  ... 
West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming   


Outiying  areas 

American  Samoa   

Guam   

Northern  Marianas  ... 

Puerto  Rico   

Virgin  Islands   


$1,765 


$2,985 


$4,044 


$3,992 


$4,003 


$4,309 


$4,770 


$4,033 


$5,059 


$5,297 


$5,401 


$5,426 


1,134 
2,570 
1,898 
1,059 
1,994 

1,863 
2,051 
2,144 
2,028 
1.494 

'1,192 
1,527 
1,363 
2,062 
1,734 

1,730 
1,636 
1,096 
1,749 
1,330 

1,847 
1,923 
1,952 
2,000 
969 

1,618 
1,932 
1,585 
2,025 
1,633 

1,823 
1,706 
2,642 
1,116 
1.725 

1,717 
1,465 
2,109 
1,926 
1,944 

1,035 
1,631 
1,120 
1,563 
1,517 

1,618 
1,290 
1,978 
1,216 
1,943 
2,118 


1,112 

500 
1,273 


1,990 
4,107 
2,635 
2,077 
3,173 

2,700 
3,480 
3,293 
3,726 
2,679 

2,151 
3,075 
2,207 
3,327 
2,664 

3,088 
2,821 
1,995 
2,371 
2,534 

3,360 
3,143 
3,307 
3,306 
1,832 

2,592 
2,860 
2,694 
2,815 
2,645 

3,718 
2,587 
4,854 
2,240 
2,523 

2,671 
2,212 
3,383 
3,226 
3,261 

2,241 
2,524 
2,071 
2,284 
2,291 

2,953 
2,590 
3,349 
2,451 
3,229 
3.132 


2,870 
8,416 
3.509 
2,803 
4,037 

4,310 
4,309 
5,094 
5,802 
3,363 

2,893 
4,133 
2,954 
4,605 
3,351 

4,142 
3,869 
3,028 
3,190 
3,246 

4,625 
5,019 
4,701 
4,249 
2,962 

3,447 
4,409 
3,828 
3,718 
3,411 

5,682 
3,621 
6,164 
3,123 
3,419 

3,693 
3,430 
4,792 
4,512 
4,630 

3,119 
3,396 
2,912 
3,410 
2.949 

3,555 
3,507 
4,572 
3,419 
4,409 
4,498 


3.167 
9,076 
3,603 
2,714 
3,949 

4,296 
4,588 
4,815 
5,490 
3.831 

2,725 
4,154 
2,961 
4,314 
3,20 

4,256 
4,083 
2,846 
'3,940 
3,085 

4,649 
4,690 
4,845 
4,265 
2,562 

3,466 
4,281 
3,804 
3,315 
3,614 

5,192 
3,717 
5.969 
3,193 
3,629 

3,674 
3,508 
4,946 
4,505 
4,670 

2.767 
3,176 
2,862 
3.200 
2.902 

3,948 
3,476 
4,056 
3,423 
4,369 
4,734 


2,999 


3,030 
9,270 
3,616 
2,704 
3.923 

4,280 
4,682 
4,697 
-5,569 
3,588 

2,965 
4,203 
2,856 
4,312 
3,387 

4,221 
4,134 
2,799 
3,804 
3,262 

4,749 
4,607 
4,611 
4,266 
2,505 

3,439 
4,403 
3,971 
3,560 
3,685 

5,396 
3,970 
6,286 
3,094 
4,005 

3,660 
3,926 
4,845 
4,479 
4,465 

2,801 
3,378 
2,783 
3,274 
2,749 

4.102 
3,501 
3,892 
3,808 
4.310 
5,018 


2,790 
11.714 
3,736 
3,035 
4,023 

4,580 
5,463 
5,226 
6,472 
3,981 

3,194 
4,527 
2,914 
4,479 
3,700 

4,446 
4,459 
3,138 
3,658 
3,666 

5,238 
4,882 
4.829 
4,610 
3,048 

3,732 
4,893 
4.373 
3,652 
4,046 

6,105 
3,976 
6,948 
3,127 
4,111 

4.049 
3,882 
4,993 
4,953 
5,347 

2.965 
3,645 
2,853 
3,780 
2,787 

4,561 
3,897 
4,705 
3,910 
4,770 
6,141 


3,257 
10,547 
4,237 
3,376 
4,500 

5,048 
6,024 
5,855 
6,779 
4,483 

3,767 
4,835 
3,154 
4,803 
4,160 

4,597 
4,864 
3,158 
4,048 
4,410 

5,648 
5,795 
5,304 
5,005 
3,000 

4,050 
5,196 
4,615 
4.369 
4,498 

7,074 
4,058 
7,635 
3,744 
4,424 

4,479 
3,996 
5,259 
5,493 
5,928 

3,884 
3,875 
3,317 
4,189 
3,036 

5,120 
4,471 
4,929 
4,481 
5,293 
6,495 


3,197 
9,953 
4,404 
3,396 
4,632 

5,153 
6,753 
5,995 
7,135 
4,714 

3,953 
4,706 
3,212 
5,102 
4,418 

4,684 
4,886 
3,396 
3,814 
4,783 

5,936 
6,393 
5,409 
5,194 
2,920 

4,313 
5,212 
4,666 
4,274 
4,887 

7,397 
4,421 
8,073 
3,887 
4,271 

4,564 
3,851 
5,389 
5,736 
6,194 

3,993 
3,848 
3,513 
4,236 
3,000 

5,466 
4,697 
4,925 
4,702 
5,619 
6,462 


3,242 
9,510 
4,467 
3,566 
4,582 

5,035 
7,433 
5,986 
7,316 
4,882 

4,097 
4,675 
3,182 
5,212 
4,526 

4,920 
4,863 
3,592 
3,744 
5,081 

6,206 
6,527 
5,597 
5,233 
3,040 

4,517 
5,065 
4,704 
4,323 
5,318 

7,832 
4,404 
8,532 
4,018 
4,199 

4,770 
3,690 
5,714 
5,953 
6,358 

4,066 
3,876 
3,661 
4,304 
2,928 

6,213 
4,950 
4,968 
4,603 
5,664 
6,027 


3,646 
8,800 
4,450 
3,733 
4,715 

5,155 
7,820 
6,184 
8,952 
5.204 

4,393 
4,699 
3,231 
5,594 
4,886 

4,886 
5,067 
3,817 
3,783 
5,410 

6,567 
6,811 
5,873 
5,423 
3,262 

4,861 
4,895 
4,972 
4,414 
5,482 

8,609 
3,960 
8,739 
4,418 
4,507 

5,344 
3,853 
5,910 
6,383 
6,916 

4.260 
4,088 
3,981 
4,421 
2,951 

6,250 
5,177 
4,971 
4,428 
6,005 
6,130 


3,124 
1,551 
1,693 
3,680 


1,761 
4,296 
3,241 
1.682 
4,094 


2,294 
4,155 
3,850 
1,720 
5,315 


2,277 
3,932 
4,016 
1.795 
4,816 


2,268 
4,638 

1,930 
6,023 


3,622 
9,177 
4,412 
3,793 
4,779 

5,138 
8,273 
6,198 
9,632 
5,439 

4,558 
4,842 
3,350 
5,570 
4,952 

4,847 
5,172 
4,001 
4,196 
5,848 

6,744 
6,789 
6,037 
5,410 
3,367 

4,906 
5,155 
5,270 
4,481 
5,773 

8,690 
3,826 
8,775 
4,611 
4,560 

5,491 
3,818 
5,959 
6,779 
6,802 

4,442 
4,061 
3,988 
4,518 
3,008 

6.778 
5,020 
5,119 
4,747 
6,012 
6,071 


3,743 
8,597 
4,447 
3,818 
4,635 

5,226 
8,105 
6,165 
9,678 
5.445 

4,609 
5,332 
3,495 
5,697 
5,088 

4,829 
5,030 
4,493 
4,331 
5,633 

6,867 
6,570 
6,071 
5,407 
3,289 

4,906 
5,371 
5,199 
4,802 
5,867 

9,037 
4,019 
8,839 
.4.694 
4,333 

5,413 
3.966 
5,865 
6,751 
6,546 

4,491 
4,092 
3.903 
4,581 
3,054 

6,954 
5,059 
5,160 
5,068 
6,059 
5,819 


2,076 
4,832 
3,968 
1,987 
7,366 


2,098 
4,743 
4,566 
1,974 
6,195 


1  Based  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  adjusted  to  a  school-year  basis  These  data  do  not  reflect 
differences  in  inflation  rates  from  state  to  state. 

2 Estimated  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

—Data  not  available  or  not  applicable. 

NOTE —Beginning  in  1980-81,  state  administration  expenditures  are  excluded  from 
both  "total"  and  '  current"  expenditures.  Beginning  in  1988-69.  extensive  changes  were 


made  in  the  data  collection  procedures.  Some  data  have  been  revised  from  previously 
published  figures. 

SOURCE.  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Sta- 
tistics of  State  School  Systems;  and  Common  Core  of  Data  surveys.  (This  table  was  pre- 
pared April  1994.) 
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CHAPTER  3 

Postsecondary  Education 


Postsecondary  education  in  this  country  is  diverse; 
American  colleges  and  universities  offer  a  wide 
range  of  programs.  For  example,  a  community  col- 
lege may  offer  vocational  training  or  the  first  2  years 
of  training  at  the  college  level.  A  university  typically 
offers  a  full  undergraduate  course  of  study  leading  to 
a  bachelor's  degree  as  well  as  first-professional  and 
graduate  programs  leading  to  advanced  degrees.  Vo- 
cational and  technical  institutions  offer  training  pro- 
grams that  are  designed  to  prepare  students  for  spe- 
cific careers.  Other  types  of  educational  opportunities 
for  adults  include  community  groups,  churches,  li- 
braries, and  businesses. 

In  recent  decades,  postsecondary  education  has 
become  more  accessible  to  all  segments  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  growth  of  community  colleges  and  low- 
cost  institutions  means  that  the  student's  cost  to  at- 
tend can  be  held  to  a  minimum.  Federal  student  fi- 
nancial aid  and  other  aid  programs  also  have  at- 
tracted many  students  who  otherwise  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  finance  a  college  education. 

This  chapter  provides  an  overview  of  the  latest  sta- 
tistics on  postsecondary  education.  To  maintain  com- 
parability over  time,  most  of  the  data  in  the  Digest 
are  for  higher  education  institutions,  which  include  2- 
and  4-year  colleges  and  universities.  This  chapter 
highlights  historical  data  that  enable  the  reader  to  ob- 
serve long-range  trends  in  American  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Other  chapters  provide  related  information  on  pcct 
secondary  education.  Data  on  price  indexes  and  on 
the  number  of  degrees  held  by  the  general  popu- 
lation are  in  chapter  1.  Chapter  4  contains  tabula- 
tions on  federal  funding  for  postsecondary  education. 
Information  on  employment  outcomes  for  college 
graduates  is  in  chapter  5.  Chapter  7  contains  data  on 
college  libraries  and  use  of  computers  by  young 
adults.  Further  information  on  survey  methodologies 
is  in  the  "Guide  to  Sources,,  in  the  appendix  and  in 
the  publications  cited  in  the  source  notes. 

Enrollment 

Higher  education  enrollment  increased  by  35  per- 
cent between  1972  and  1982.  Since  then,  enroll- 
ments have  risen  more  slowly.  Between  1982  and 
1992,  enrollment  increased  about  17  percent,  from 
12.4  million  to  a  record  14.5  million.  Much  of  this 


growth  was  in  part-time  and  female  enrollment.  Be- 
tween 1982  and  1992,  the  number  of  men  enrolled 
rose  only  8  percent,  while  the  number  of  women  in- 
creased by  25  percent  (table  169).  In  addition  to  the 
enrollment  in  2-year  colleges,  4-year  colleges,  and 
universities,  1.0  million  students  attended  post- 
secondary  vocational  and  technical  schools  (table 
167). 

The  number  of  older  students  has  been  growing 
more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  younger  students. 
Between  1980  and  1990,  the  enrollment  of  students 
under  age  25  increased  by  3  percent.  During  the 
same  period,  enrollment  of  persons  25  and  over  rose 
by  34  percent.  From  1990  to  1998,  NCES  projects  a 
rise  of  14  percent  in  enrollments  of  persons  over  25 
and  an  increase  of  only  6  percent  in  the  number 
under  25  (table  171). 

Enrollment  trends  have  differed  at  the  undergradu- 
ate, graduate,  and  first-professional  levels.  Under- 
graduate enrollment  increased  rapidly  during  the 
197^s,  but  dipped  between  1983  and  1985.  Since 
1985,  undergraduate  enrollment  has  risen  steadily, 
increasing  16  percent  between  1986  and  1992. 
Graduate  enrollment  had  been  steady  at  about  1.3 
million  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s,  but  rose 
about  16  percent  between  1986  and  1992.  After  ris- 
ing very  rapidly  during  the  1970s,  enrollment  in  first- 
professional  programs  stabilized  in  the  1980s.  There 
was  a  small  increase  in  first-professional  enrollment 
between  1986  and  1992  (tables  183,  184,  and  185). 

Since  1984,  the  number  of  women  in  graduate 
schools  has  exceeded  the  number  of  men.  Between 
1982  and  1992,  the  number  of  male  full-time  grad- 
uate students  increased  by  25  percent,  compared 
with  54  percent  for  full-time  women.  Among  part-time 
graduate  students,  men  increased  by  only  8  percent 
compared  with  30  percent  for  women  (table  184). 

The  proportion  of  American  college  students  who 
are  minorities  has  been  rising.  In  1976,  15.7  percent 
were  minorities,  compared  with  22.5  percent  in  1992. 
Much  of  the  change  can  be  attributed  to  rising  num- 
bers of  Hispanic  and  Asian  students.  The  proportion 
of  students  who  were  black  has  fluctuated  over  the 
past  15  years,  before  rising  to  9.9  percent  in  1992. 
These  percentages  exclude  foreign  students  enrolled 
in  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  (table  203). 
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Despite  the  sizable  numbers  of  small  colleges, 
most  students  attend  the  larger  colleges.  In  fall  1992, 
37  percent  of  higher  education  campuses  had  fewer 
than  1 ,000  students;  yet  altogether,  these  campuses 
enrolled  only  4  percent  of  college  students.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  only  12  percent  of  the  campuses 
enrolled  over  10,000  students  each,  they  accounted 
for  52  percent  of  total  college  enrollment  (table  210). 

Faculty,  staff,  and  salaries 

The  student/staff  ratio  at  colleges  and  universities 
dropped  from  5.4  in  1976  to  4.9  in  1991.  During  the 
same  time  period,  the  student/faculty  ratio  dropped 
from  16.6  to  16.4.  The  proportion  of  staff  who  were 
administrative  and  other  nonteaching  professional 
staff  rose  from  15  percent  in  1976  to  22  percent  in 
1991,  while  the  proportion  of  staff  identified  as  non- 
professional declined  from  42  percent  to  37  percent 
(table  216). 

Approximately  2.5  million  people  were  employed  in 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  fall  of  1991,  including 
1.6  million  professional  and  .9  million  nonprofessional 
staff.  About  40  percent  of  the  staff  were  teachers  or 
teaching  assistants,  22  percent  were  other 
nonteaching  professionals,  16  percent  were  clerical 
or  secretarial,  and  the  remaining  21  percent  were 
technical,  paraprofessional,  skilled  crafts,  service, 
and  maintenance  staff  (table  217). 

Colleges  differ  widely  in  their  practices  of  employ- 
ing part-time  and  full-time  staff.  In  fall  1991,  only  53 
percent  of  the  employees  at  public  2-year  colleges 
were  employed  full  time  compared  with  75  percent  at 
public  and  private  4-year  colleges.  A  higher  propor- 
tion of  the  faculty  at  public  4-year  colleges  was  em- 
ployed full  time  (79  percent)  than  at  private  4-year 
colleges  (64  percent)  or  public  2-year  colleges  (43 
percent)  (table  218). 

About  12  percent  of  full-time  faculty  in  colleges 
and  universities  were  minorities  in  1991-92.  Five 
percent  of  the  faculty  were  Asian/Pacific  Islanders;  5 
percent,  black;  2  percent,  Hispanic;  and  .3  percent, 
American  Indian  (table  220). 

College  faculty  generally  suffered  losses  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  salaries  from  1972-73  to 
1980-81,  when  average  salaries  fell  17  percent  after 
adjustment  for  inflation.  During  the  1980s,  average 
salaries  rose  and  recouped  most  of  the  losses. 
Changes  since  1989-90  have  been  relatively  small. 
Average  salaries  for  men  in  1991-92  ($47,866)  were 
considerably  higher  than  the  average  for  women 
($38,385)  and  have  increased  at  a  slightly  faster  rate 
since  1980-81  (table  224). 

The  proportion  of  faculty  with  tenure  has  remained 
relatively  stable  in  recent  years.  About  63  percent  of 
full-time  faculty  had  tenure  in  1992-93.  but  a  large 
difference  existed  between  the  proportion  of  men  and 
women  with  tenure.  Seventy  percent  of  men  com- 
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pared  with  49  percent  of  women  had  tenure  in  1992- 
93.  About  66  percent  of  the  faculty  at  public  institu- 
tions had  tenure,  compared  with  56  percent  of  faculty 
at  private  institutions  (table  230). 

Degrees 

During  the  1992-93  academic  year,  10,599  institu- 
tions offered  postsecondary  education.  This  included 
2,169  4-year  colleges,  1,469  2-year  colleges,  and 
6,961  vocational  and  technical  institutions  (tables  231 
and  346). 

More  people  are  completing  college.  Between 
1981-82  and  1991-92,  the  number  of  associate, 
bachelor's,  master's,  and  doctor's  degrees  rose.  As- 
sociate degrees  increased  12  percent,  bachelor's  in- 
creased 17  percent,  master's  degrees  increased  18 
percent,  and  doctor's  degrees  increased  23  percent 
during  this  period.  The  number  of  first-professional 
degrees  was  about  the  same  in  1991-92  as  it  was 
in  1981-82.  They  declined  in  the  mid-1980s  before 
stabilizing  in  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s  (table 
234). 

The  total  number  of  bachelor's  degrees  increased 
slowly  during  the  early  1980s  and  more  rapidly  at  the 
end  of  the  decade,  especially  for  women.  Bp*'  ~*en 
1981-82  and  1991-92,  the  number  of  bache.  6  de- 
grees awarded  to  men  increased  by  9  percent,  while 
the  number  of  degrees  awarded  to  women  rose  by 
26  percent  (table  234). 

Of  the  1,136,553  bachelor's  degrees  conferred  in 
1991-92,  the  largest  numbers  of  degrees  were  con- 
ferred in  the  fields  of  business  management  and  ad- 
ministrative services  (256,603),  social  sciences 
(133,974),  education  (108,006),  engineering  and  en- 
gineering technology  (77,541),  psychology  (63,513), 
and  health  professions  (61,720).  At  the  master's  de- 
gree level,  the  largest  fields  were  education  (92,668) 
and  business  management  and  administrative  serv- 
ices (84,642).  The  largest  fields  at  the  doctor's  de- 
gree level  were  education  (6,864),  engineering  and 
engineering  technology  (5,499),  physical  sciences 
(4,391),  and  biological  sciences  (4,243)  (tables  241, 
242,  and  243). 

The  pattern  of  bachelor's  degrees  by  field  of  study 
has  shifted  significantly  in  recent  years.  The  pace  of 
growth  in  such  areas  as  business  management  and 
administrative  services  has  subsided,  and  declines 
are  significant  in  male  majority  fields  such  as  engi- 
neering and  computer  and  information  sciences.  The 
number  of  degrees  conferred  in  business  manage- 
ment rose  by  13  percent  between  1981-82  and 
1986-87  but  by  only  7  percent  between  1986-87 
and  1991-92.  Engineering  and  engineering  tech- 
nologies rose  16  percent  between  1981-82  and 
1986-87  but  then  posted  a  decline  of  16  percent  be- 
tween 1986-87  and  1991-92.  Computer  and  infor- 
mation sciences  grew  spectacularly  during  the  1970s 
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and  early  1980s  but  dropped  38  percent  between 
1986-87  and  1991-92.  In  contrast,  some  fields  such 
as  social  sciences  and  psychology  that  had  been  de- 
clining began  to  increase.  For  example,  the  number 
of  degrees  conferred  in  social  sciences  and  history 
dropped  by  3  percent  between  1981-82  and  1986- 
87  but  rose  39  percent  between  1986-87  and  1991- 
92.  Psychology  increased  4  percent  during  the  first 
5-year  period  and  rose  by  48  percent  between  1 986- 
87  and  1991-92.  In  1987-88,  the  number  of  degrees 
conferred  in  education  rose  for  the  first  time  since 
1972-73.  The  number  of  education  degrees  rose  a 
total  of  24  percent  between  1986-87  and  1991-92. 
To  some  extent,  these  shifts  during  the  1986-87  and 
1991-92  period  highlight  the  increasing  female  ma- 
jority on  college  campuses  by  reflecting  significant  in- 
creases in  degrees  in  some  predominantly  female 
fields  and  decrease^in  many  predominantly  male 
fields  (tables  241,  268,  270,  271,  272,  283,  and  285). 

Only  about  half  of  the  students  who  enrolled  full 
time  in  a  4-year  college  in  1980  graduated  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  by  19B6,  according  to  the  High 
School  and  Beyond  survey.  About  55  percent  of  the 
students  who  enrolled  in  private  4-year  colleges 
earned  a  bachelor's  or  higher  degree  by  1986  com- 
pared with  46  percent  in  public  4-year  colleges  (table 
301). 

Finances 

For  the  1993-94  academic  year,  annual  under- 
graduate charges  for  tuition,  room,  and  board  are  es- 


timated at  $5,695  at  public  colleges  and  $15,532  at 
private  colleges.  Between  1983-84  and  1993-94, 
charges  at  public  colleges  have  risen  by  26  percent 
and  charges  at  private  colleges  by  44  percent,  after 
adjustment  for  inflation  (tables  38  and  304). 

Trend  data  show  increases  in  the  expenditures  per 
student  at  institutions  of  higher  education  through  the 
late  1 980s  and  relatively  small  fluctuations  thereafter. 
After  adjustment  for  inflation  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, current-fund  expenditures  per  student  rose 
about  11  percent  between  1981-82  and  1986-87  but 
increased  less  than  1  percent  between  1986-87  and 
1991-92  (table  325). 

Scholarships  and  fellowships  have  been  rising 
more  rapidly  than  most  other  types  of  college  ex- 
penditures in  recent  years.  At  public  universities,  be- 
tween 1981-82  and  1991-92,  inflation  adjusted 
scholarships  and  fellowships  expenditures  per  full- 
time-equivalent  student  rose  70  percent  compared 
with  1 1  percent  for  instruction  expenditures  per  stu- 
dent. At  private  universities  during  the  same  period, 
the  per  student  scholarships  and  fellowships  costs 
rose  93  percent,  and  the  instruction  costs  rose  by  39 
percent  (tables  331  and  334).  Another  rapidly  rising 
expenditure  for  public  colleges  during  the  decade 
was  research,  which  rose  by  37  percent  per  student 
at  public  universities  and  by  38  percent  at  other  pub- 
lic 4-year  colleges  (table  332). 
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Figure  13.-Enrollment,  degrees  conferred,  and  expenditures  in  institutions 
of  higher  education:  1960-61  to  1993-94 
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NOTE:  Enrollment,  degree,  and  finance  data  for  1992-93  and  1993-94  are  estimated. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. HEGIS.  "Fall  Enrollment  in  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education."  "Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Conferred,"  and  "Financial  Statistics  of  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education"  surveys:  and  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS),  "Fall  Enrollment."  "Completions." 
and  "Finance"  surveys. 
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Figure  14.-Percentage  change  in  total  enrollment  of  institutions  of 
higher  education,  by  state:  Fall  1988  to  fall  1992 
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SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Integrated  Postsecondary 
Education  Data  System  (IPEDS),  'Tall  Enrollment"  surveys. 


Figure  15.-Enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  age: 

Fall  1970  to  fall  1998 


Enrollment  in  thousands 
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Projected 


SOURCE-  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Fall  Enrol Iment  in  instjtut  ons 
o higher  Education"  .surveys:  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  ^^^^S^JS^' 
Projections  of  Education  Statistics  to  2004;  and  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current 
Population  Reports.  Series  P-20,  "Social  and  Economic  Characteristics  of  Students,  various  years. 
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Figure  16.-Fuil-time-equivalent  students  per  staff  member  in  public 
and  private  institutions  of  higher  education:  1976, 1989  and  1991 
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IS),  "Staff,  1976"  survey,  and  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  "Staff"  surveys. 


Figure  17.-Trends  in  bachelor's  degrees  conferred  in  selected  fields  of  study: 

1981-82, 1986-87,  and  1991-92 
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Figure  18.-Sources  of  current-fund  revenue  for  public 
institutions  of  higher  education:  1991-92 


Private  gifts,  grants,  and  contracts,  4.0%  Endowment  income,  0.6% 

Total  revenues  =  $102.2  billion 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Educavon.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Integrated  Postsecondary 
Education  Data  System  (IPEDS),  "Finance,  FY92"  survey. 


Figure  19.-Sources  of  current-fund  revenue  for  private 
institutions  of  higher  education:  1991-92 


Endowment  income,  4.8% 


Total  revenues  =  $59.2  billion 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Integrated  Postsecondary 
Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  "Finance,  FYft£"  survey.  . 
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Table  167.— Enrollment  and  staff  in,  and  degrees  conferred  by,  Institutions  of  higher  education  and 
noncollegiate  postsecondary  Institutions:  1991-92  and  fall  1992 


Level  of  institutional 
accreditation,  type  of 
degree,  and  sex  of  student 

Mil  pOSI- 
oovui  luai  y 

Institutions  of  higher  education 

Noncollegiate  postsecondary  institutions 

Total 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Nonprofit 

Propri- 
etary 

Total 

Non- 
profit 

Propri- 
etary 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Enrollment,  fall  1992 

15,4oU,9o3 

14,491,226 

11,367,725 

3,103,501 

2,873,279 

230  222 

989,757 

316,614 

673,143 

169,121 

504,022 

4-year  institutions   

8,767.982 

8,767,982 

'  5,902,213 

2.865.769 

2,790,047 

75722 

— 

— 

— 

Men   

4.112,332 

4,112,332 

2,766,367 

1,345,965 

1.299,574 

46,391 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Women  

4.655.650 

4.655.650 

3.135,846 

1,519,804 

1,490,473 

29.331 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2-year  institutions   

5.723.244 

5.723.244 

5.485.512 

237,732 

83,232 

154,500 

2.413.757 

2.413.757 

2.309,687 

104.070 

30,997 

73,073 



3.309.487 

3.309.487 

3.175,825 

133.662 

52.235 

81,427 



— 

Less  than  2  year '   

Men   

989.757 

— 

989.757 

316  614 

673.143 

169,121 

504,022 

405.265 

1 56^982 

248,283 

71,373 

176,910 

Women  

584.492 



584.492 

159,632 

424,860 

97.748 

327,1 12 

Staff,  fall  IS 

Total 

2.662.085 

2.545,235 

1,783.328 

761,907 

742,924 

18,983 

116,850 

29,054 

87.796 

24.966 

62,830 

Professional  staff  

1,693.416 

1,595,460 

1.133.264 

462,196 

447,795 

14.401 

97.956 

c.o,  1  0*» 

74,802 

19.497 

55,305 

Administrative   

162.647 

.  144.755 

84.446 

60.309 

58,023 

2,286 

17,892 

I  .O  I  o 

16,077 

3,604 

12,473 

Faculty  

893.843 

826,252 

580.908 

245.344 

236.066 

9,278 

67,591 

18,450 

49,141 

13,567 

35,574 

Faculty  assistants   

197.946 

197.751 

173.560 

24.191 

24,054 

1 37 

195 

0 

195 

1 1 1 

84 

Other  professionals  

438.980 

426.702 

294,350 

132.352 

129,652 

2,700 

12,278 

2,889 

9.389 

2,215 

7,174 

Nonprofessional  staff  

968.669 

949.775 

650.064 

299.711 

295.129 

4,582 

18,894 

5.900 

12.994 

5.469 

7,525 

Student- staff  ratio 

5.7 

5.6 

6.3 

4.0 

3.8 

12.1 

7.9 

9.8 

7.3 

6.1 

7.8 

Degre 

es  conferred 

1991-92 

Less  than  1  year  awards 

and  1-  to  4-year  awards  

964.558 

198.439 

147,020 

51,419 

12.466 

38.953 

766.119 

160.869 

605.250 

93.077 

512,173 

4-year  institutions   

19.700 

19.700 

8.686 

11,014 

9,109 

1.905 

8.963 

8.963 

4.537 

4.426 

3,561 

865 

— 

— 

— 

10,737 

10.737 

4.149 

6,588 

5,548 

1,040 

— 

— 

2-year  institutions   

178.739 

178.739 

138.334 

40.405 

3.357 

37,048 



— 

— 

— 

Men  

76.065 

76.065 

60.070 

15.995 

1.060 

14,935 

— 

— 

— 

Women  

102.674 

102.674 

78.264 

24.410 

2,297 

22,113 

— 

— 

Less  than  2  year 1   

766.119 



766,119 

160.869 

605.250 

93,077 

512,173 

Men 

332,354 

— 

332.354 

78.847 

253.507 

42,393 

211,114 

Women  

433.765 

— 

433,765 

82.022 

351 ,743 

50,684 

301 ,059 

- 

523.937 

504.231 

420.265 

83,966 

45,700 

38.266 

19,706 

1.687 

18,019 

1,916 

16.103 

74.532 

74,532 

37.085 

37,447 

29,596 

7,851 

— 

— 

32.573 

32,573 

15.097 

17.476 

12,160 

5,316 

— 

— 

Women  

41,959 

41,959 

21.988 

19,971 

17,436 

— 

2-year   

429.699 

429,699 

383.180 

46.519 

16,104 

30,415 

— 



Men   

174,908 

1 74,908 

154,122 

20,786 

6,350 

14,436 

— 

254.791 

254,791 

229.058 

25.733 

9,754 

15,979 

— 

Less  than  2  year 1   

19.706 

19.706 

1,687 

18,019 

1,916 

16,103 

Men   

8.162 

8.162 

1,012 

7,150 

849 

6,301 

Women  

11.544 

1 1 ,544 

675 

10,869 

1,067 

9,802 

Bachelor's2  

1.145,287 

1.136.553 

759,475 

377,078 

370,718 

6,360 

8.734 

6 

8,728 

7,499 

1,229 

Men  

524,935 

520,8V, 

348,163 

172,648 

168,531 

4,117 

4,124 

1 

4,123 

3,440 

683 

Women   

620.352 

615.742 

411,312 

204,430 

202,187 

2,243 

4,610 

5 

4.605 

4.059 

546 

Master's2   

354.801 

352.838 

203.398 

149,440 

148,040 

1.400 

1,963 

26 

1.937 

1,198 

739 

Men   

162.926 

161.842 

89,093 

72,749 

71.955 

794 

1,084 

7 

1,077 

710 

367 

Women   

191.875 

190,996 

114,305 

76.691 

76,085 

606 

879 

19 

860 

488 

372 

Doctor's2   

41.447 

40,659 

26,820 

13,839 

13.718 

121 

788 

0 

788 

381 

407 

Men  

25.990 

25.557 

16.869 

8,688 

8.617 

71 

433 

0 

433 

215 

218 

Women   

15.457 

15.102 

9.951 

5,151 

5,101 

50 

355 

0 

355 

166 

189 

First-professional 2   

74.986 

74.146 

29.366 

44.780 

44,363 

417 

840 

46 

794 

645 

149 

Men   

45.671 

45.071 

17,338 

27,733 

27,496 

237 

600 

31 

569 

476 

93 

Women   

29.315 

29.075 

12.028 

17.047 

16,867 

180 

240 

15 

225 

169 

56 

1 1ncludes  institutions  that  offer  n0n- accredited  associate,  bachelor  s  or  advanced  de  SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  In- 
gres programs  tegrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  "Fall  Enrollment.'  "Staff.-  and 
2  Includes  noncollegiate  institutions  that  offer  non  accredited  degree  programs  "  Completions''  surveys  (This  table  was  prepared  May  1994  ) 
—Not  applicable 
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Table  169.— Total  fall  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  attendance  status,  sex  of  student, 

and  control  of  institution:  1947  to  1992 


Total 
enrollment 


2.338,226 
2,403,396 
2.444.900 
2,281,298 
2,101,962 

2,134,242 
2,231,054 
2,446,693 
2,653,034 
2.918,212 

3,323,783 
3,639,847 
4.145,065 
4,779,609 
5.280,020 

5,920,864 
6,389.872 
6.911.748 
7,513.091 
8.004.660 

8.580.887 
8,948.644 
9.214.820 
9.602,123 
10,223,729 

11.184,859 
11.012,137 
11,285.787 
11.260,092 
11.569.899 

12.096.895 
12,371.672 
12.425,780 
12.464.661 
12.241,940 

12.247.055 
12,503,511 
12,766.642 
13.055.337 
13.538.560 

13.818.637 
14,358.953 
14.491.226 


Attendance  status 


Full-time 


2,421,016 
2,785,133 
3,183,833 
3,573,238 

4.095,728 
4.438,606 
4.793,128 
5,210.155 
5.498,883 

5.816,290 
6,077,232 
6.072,389 
6.189.493 
6.370,273 

6,841 .334 
6,717,058 
6.792,925 
6,667,657 
6.794.039 

7.097,958 
7.181.250 
7.220,618 
7.261.050 
7.098.388 

7.075.221 
7.119,550 
7.231.085 
7.436,768 
7.660,950 

7.820.985 
8.115.329 
8.165.318 


Part-time 


2 1,218,831 
2 1.359,932 
2 1.595,776 
2 1,706,782 

2 1.825. 136 
2 1,951 .266 
2  2. 118,620 
2,302.936 
2.505.777 

2.764.597 
2,871.412 
3.142,471 
3.412.630 
3,853.456 

4,343.525 
4.295.079 
4.492,862 
4.592.435 
4,775.860 

4.998,937 
5.190,422 
5,205,162 
5.203.611 
5.143.552 

5.171.834 
5.383.961 
5.535.557 
5.618.569 
5.877,610 

5,997,652 
6.243.624 
6.325.908 


Sex  of  student 


Men 


1.659,249 
1.709.367 
1,721,572 
1,560.392 
1,390,740 

1,380.357 
1,422,598 
1,563,382 
1,733,184 
1,911,458 

2,170,765 
2,332.617 
2.585,821 
2,961,540 
3.248,713 

3.630,020 
.  3.856,216 
4.132,800 
4.477.649 
4.746,201 

5.043.642 
5.207,004 
5.238,757 
5,371.052 
5.622.429 

6.148.997 
5.810,828 
5.789,016 
5.640.998 
5.682.877 

5.874.374 
5.975.056 
6.031.384 
6.023.725 
5.863.574 

5.818.450 
5.884,515 
5.932,056 
6,001.896 
6.190.015 

6.283.909 
6.501.844 
6,526.089 


Women 


'  Degree-credit  enrollment  only. 

2  Includes  part-time  resident  students  and  all  ixtension  students 

3  Large  increases  are  due  to  the  addition  of  schools  accredited  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools 

4  Because  of  imputation  techniques,  data  are  not  consistent  with  figures  for  other 
years 

5 Preliminary  data. 


678,977 
694.029 
723,328 
720,906 
711,222 

s  753,885 
808,456 
883.31 1 
cl  9,850 
1 ,006.754 

1,153.018 
1 ,307,230 
1,559,244 
1.818,069 
2.031.307 

2.290.844 
2.533.656 
2,778.948 
3.035,442 
3,258.459 

3.537,245 
3.741.640 
3.976.103 
4.231,071 
4.601,300 

5.035.862 
5.201.309 
5.496.771 
5,619.094 
5.887,022 

6,222.521 
6.396.616 
6.394.396 
6.440.936 
6.378,366 

6.428.605 
6,618.996 
6.834.586 
7.053.441 
7.348,545 

7,534.728 
7.857.109 
7.965.137 


Control  of  institution 


Public 


1.152.377 
1,185,588 
1.207,151 
1,139,699 
1.037,938 

1,101,240 
1,185,876 
1,353,531 
1,476,282 
1,656,402 

1.972,673 
2.180.982 
2.561,447 
3.081,279 
3,467,708 

3,969,596 
4,348,917 
4.816.028 
5,430.652 
5,896,868 

6.428.134 
6.804,309 
7.070,635 
7.419.516 
7.988,500 

8,834.508 
8.653,477 
8,846.993 
8,785.893 
9.036.822 

9,457,394 
9.647,032 
9.696.087 
9,682.734 
9,477,370 

9.479,273 
9.713.893 
9.973.254 
10,161.388 
10,577.963 

10.844.717 
11.309.563 
11.387.725 


Private 


Total 
8 


1,185,849 
1,217.808 
1.237,749 
1,141,599 
1,064,024 

1,033,002 
1,045,178 
1,093,162 
1,176,752 
1,261,810 

1.351,110 
1,458.865 
1,583,618 
1,698,330 
1,812,312 

1.951,268 
2.040.955 
2.095.720 
2,082,439 
2,107,792 

2.152.753 
2.144,335 
2,144.185 
2.182,607 
2.235.229 

2.350.351 
2,358,660 
2,438.794 
2.474,199 
2.533,077 

2,639,501 
2.724,640 
2.729.693 
2.781.927 
2.764.570 

2.767,782 
2.789,618 
2.793.388 
2.893.949 
2,960,597 

2.973,920 
3.049.390 
3.103.501 


Nonprofit 


2.314,298 

44.362 

2,386,652 

•  52.142 

2.408.331 

65.868 

2,461,773 

71.304 

2.527.787 

3  1 1 1.714 

2,572,405 

3 152.235 

2,552,739 

3 176,954 

2,589,187 

192,740 

2,574.419 

190.151 

2,571,791 

195.991 

2.572.479 

4217,139 

2,602,350 

4 191,038 

2,673,567 

220.382 

2.731,174 

229,423 

2.760,227 

213.693 

2.819.041 

230,349 

2,873,279 

230,222 

—Data  not  available 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  tor  Education  Statistics, 
"Fall  Enrollment  in  Colleges  and  Universities: '  and  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education 
Data  System  (IPEDSl.  "Fall  Enrollment"  and  '  Early  Estimates"  surveys.  (This  table  was 
prepared  May  1994,) 
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Table  172.— Total  fall  enrollment  In  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  level,  sex,  age,  and  attendance 

status  of  student:  1991 


Attendance  status  and  age  of 
student 


Total 


Men 


Undergraduate 


Total 


Men 


Firsl-  professional 


Men 


Women 


Graduate 


Total 


Men 


1 


10 


11 


12 


13 


All  students  . 

Under  18   

18  and  19   

20  and  21 
22  to  24    ... . 
2510  29  .  .. 
30  to  34 
35  to  39  . 
40  to  4S  . 
CO  10  64  .... 
65  and  over  . 
Age  unknown 

FulMime   

Under  18 
18  and  19 
20  and  21  .. . 
22  to  24 
25  to  29  . 
30  to  34  ...  . 

35  to  39  

40  tO  49   

50  to  64 

65  and  over  . 

Age  unknown 

Part-time   

Under  18   

18  and  19 
20  and  21  . 
22  to  24  . 
25  to  29 
30  10  34  .  . 
35  to  39 
40  to  49  ... 
50  to  64 
65  and  over 
Age  unknown 


14,358,953 

213.684 
2.593.623 
2.752.642 
2.150.871 
1.897.644 
1.270.208 

965.541 
1.053.932 

281.986 
63.566 
1.115.256 

8.115.329 
114.591 
2.256.045 
2.215.877 
1.376.269 
799.421 
395.588 
254.555 
227.918 
43.821 
5.500 
425.744 

6.243.624 
99.093 
337.578 
536.765 
774.602 

1.098.223 
874.620 
710.986 
826.014 
238.165 
58.066 
689.512 


6,501,844 

87.145 
1.175,496 
1.298.156 
1.095.190 
910.849 
538.698 
356.601 
337.673 
91.315 
24.543 
585.178 

3.929.375 
47.016 
1.032.557 
1.064.488 
753.084 
433.186 
182.117 
100.816 
83.407 
15.987 
2.685 
214.032 

2.572.469 
40.129 
142.939 
233.668 
342.106 
477.663 
356.581 
255.785 
254.266 
75.328 
21.858 
372.146 


7,857,109 

126.539 
1.418.127 
1.454.486 
1.055.681 
986.795 
731.510 
608.940 
716.259 
190.671 
39.023 
529.078 

4  185.954 
67.575 
1 .223.488 
1.151.389 
623.185 
366.235 
213.471 
153.739 
144.511 
27.834 
2.815 
211  712 

3.671.155 
58.964 
194.639 
303.097 
432.496 
620.560 
518.039 
455.201 
571.748 
162.837 
36.208 
317.366 


12,439,267 

213.097 
2.592.594 
2.729.707 
1.820.695 
1 .355.909 
960.503 
736.886 
773.473 
215.507 
58.343 
982.573 

7.221.412 
114.435 
2.255.405 
2.196.395 
1.129.520 
510.589 
273.210 
183.140 
160.276 
30.219 
4.702 
363.521 

5.217.875 
98.662 
337.189 
533.312 
691.175 
845.320 
687.293 
553.746 
613.197 
185.288 
53.641 
619.052 


5,571,003 

86.888 
1.175.068 
1.287.028 
930.872 
615.336 
371.317 
252.476 
236.796 
68.904 
22.148 
524.170 

3.435.526 
46.921 
1.032.264 
1 .054.778 
623.063 
259.596 
108.334 
63.429 
54.915 
10.625 
2.266 
179.335 

2.135.477 
39.967 
142.804 
232.250 
■  307.809 
355.740 
262.983 
189.047 
181.881 
58.279 
19.882 
344.835 


6,868,284 

126.209 
1.417.526 
1.442.679 
889.823 
740.573 
589.186 
484,410 
536  677 
146.603 
36.195 
458.403 

3.785.886 
67.514 
1.223.141 
1  141.617 
506.457 
250.993 
164.876 
119.711 
1 05.36 1 
19.594 
2.436 
184.186 

3.082.398 
58.695 
194.385 
301.062 
383.366 
489.580 
424.310 
364.699 
431.316 
127.009 
33.759 
274.217 


280,531 

51 
338 
8.092 
97.499 
91.607 
30.409 
15.899 
12.165 
2.335 
172 
21.964 

252.012 
43 
328 
7.996 
94.910 
83.395 
24.589 
1 1 .847 
8.355 
1.494 
92 
18.963 

28.519 
8 
10 
96 
2.589 
8.212 
5.820 
4.052 
3.810 
841 
80 
3.001 


169,675 

37 
142 
4.080 
57.277 
58.668 
19.311 
9.238 
6.373 
1.202 
102 
13.445 

152.356 
32 
140 
4.038 
55.708 
53.505 
15.465 
6.818 
4.335 
772 
55 
11.488 

17.519 
5 
2 
42 
1.569 
5.163 
3.846 
2.420 
2.038 
430 
47 
1.957 


110,656 

14 
196 
4.012 
40.222 
32.939 
1 1 .098 
6.661 
5.792 

I.  133 

70 
8.519 

99.656 
11 
188 
3.958 
39.202 
29.890 
9.124 
5.029 
4.02G 

37 
7.475 

II.  000 

3 
8 

54 

1.020 
3.049 
1.974 
1.632 
1.772 
411 
33 
1.044 


1,639,135 

536 
691 
14.843 
232.677 
450.128 
279.296 
212.756 
268.294 
64.144 
5.051 
110.719 

641.905 
113 
312 
1 1 .486 
151.839 
205.437 
97.789 
59.568 
59.287 
12.108 
706 
43.260 

997.230 
423 
379 
3.357 
80.838 
244.691 
181.507 
153.188 
209.007 
52.036 
4.345 
67.459 


760,966 

220 
286 
7.048 
107.041 
236.845 
148.070 
94.887 
94.504 
21.209 
2.293 
48.563 

34 1 .493 
63 
153 
5.672 
74.313 
120.085 
58.318 
30.569 
24.157 
4.590 
364 
23.209 

419.473 
157 
133 
1.376 
32.728 
116.760 
89.752 
64.318 
70.347 
16.619 
1.929 
25.354 


678,169 

316 
405 

7.7S5 
125.636 
213.283 
131.226 
117.869 
173.790 
42.935 
2.758 
62.156 

300.412 
50 
159 
5.814 
77.526 
85.352 
39.471 
28.999 
35.130 
7.518 
342 
20.051 

577.757 
266 
246 
1.981 
48.110 
127.931 
91.755 
88.870 
138.660 
35.417 
2,416 
42.105 


Percentage  distribulion 


AH  students  .... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  18 

1  5 

1  3 

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

1.8 

(') 

n 

O 

n 

n 

V) 

18  and  19  

18.1 

18  1 

18.0 

20.8 

21.1 

20.6 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0 

(1) 

V) 

20  and  21   

19.2 

20.0 

18.5 

21  9 

23  1 

21.0 

2.9 

2.4 

3.6 

09 

0.9 

0.9 

22  to  24  .  ... 

15.0 

168 

13.4 

14  6 

16.7 

130 

34  8 

33  7 

36.3 

14  2 

14  1 

14.3 

25  to  29 

13.2 

14  0 

126 

10.9 

11  0 

10.8 

32  7 

34  5 

29.8 

27.5 

31.1 

24.3 

30  10  34  ... 

8.8 

83 

9.3 

7  7 

6.7 

8.6 

10.8 

11  4 

10  0 

17.0 

195 

14.9 

35  to  39  .  ... 

67 

55 

78 

59 

4  5 

7.1 

5.7 

5.4 

60 

13  0 

12.5 

13.4 

40  to  49   

73 

52 

9.1 

6.2 

43 

7.3 

4.3 

3.8 

5.2 

16.4 

12.4 

19.8 

50  to  64  

20 

1  4 

2  4 

1  7 

1.2 

2.1 

0.8 

0.7 

1  0 

39 

28 

4.9 

65  and  over   

04 

04 

0.5 

0  5 

04 

05 

0.1 

0  1 

0.1 

0  3 

0.3 

03 

Age  unknown 

78 

9.0 

6.7 

79 

9.4 

6.7 

7.8 

7.9 

7  7 

6.8 

64 

7  1 

Full-time  

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

Under  18   

1.4 

1  2 

1  6 

1  6 

1.4 

1  8 

C) 

C) 

C) 

1*1 

C) 

C) 

18  and  19    .  . 

27  8 

26.3 

29  2 

31  2 

30  0 

32.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

(') 

o 

0.1 

20  and  21 

27  3 

27  1 

27  5 

30  4 

30,7 

30.2 

32 

27 

40 

1  8 

1  7 

1  9 

22  to  24  . 

17  0 

192 

149 

156 

18  1 

134 

37  7 

36.6 

39.3 

23.7 

21  8 

25  8 

25  to  29  . 

99 

11  0 

8.7 

7  1 

76 

6.6 

33  1 

35  1 

30  0 

32  0 

35  2 

28  4 

30  10  34  . 

49 

4.6 

5  1 

38 

3.2 

4  4 

9.8 

10.2 

9.2 

15.2 

17  1 

13  1 

35  to  39 

3  1 

26 

37 

2  5 

1  8 

3.2 

4  7 

45 

5.0 

9.3 

90 

9.7 

40  to  49 

28 

2  1 

35 

2.2 

1  6 

28 

33 

28 

40 

9.2 

7  1 

11  7 

50  10  64  .  .. 

05 

04 

07 

0.4 

03 

0.5 

06 

05 

0  7 

1  9 

1  3 

2.5 

65  and  over 

0  1 

0  1 

0.1 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 

00 

00 

0  0 

0  1 

0  1 

0.1 

Age  unknown 

52 

54 

5  1 

50 

52 

49 

7.5 

75 

7.5 

6.7 

68 

6.7 

Part-time    .  . 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.1 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

100  0 

Under  18      .  . 

1.6 

1  6 

1  6 

1  9 

1  9 

1  9 

(') 

(') 

C) 

i1) 

(M 

o 

18  and  19     .  . 

54 

56 

5.3 

6.5 

6.7 

63 

0.0 

(') 

0  1 

(1) 

C) 

C) 

20  and  21 

86 

9  1 

83 

10  2 

109 

9.8 

0.3 

0  2 

0  5 

03 

03 

03 

22  to  24 

124 

133 

11  8 

13  2 

14  4 

12  4 

9  1 

9  0 

9  3 

8  1 

78 

83 

25  to  29 

1?6 

186 

169 

16.2 

167 

159 

28  8 

29  5 

27  7 

24  5 

27,8 

22.1 

30  to  34 

14  0 

139 

14  1 

13  2 

123 

138 

?0  4 

22  0 

179 

18  2 

21  4 

159 

35  to  39 

11  4 

99 

124 

10  6 

89 

11  8 

14  2 

13  8 

U  8 

154 

153 

154 

40  to  49  . 

132 

99 

156 

11.8 

85 

14  0 

134 

11  6 

16  1 

21  0 

168 

24  0 

50  to  64 

38 

29 

44 

36 

2  7 

4  1 

2  9 

2  5 

3  7 

52 

40 

6.1 

65  and  over 

09 

08 

1  0 

1.0 

09 

1  1 

13 

03 

03 

04 

05 

04 

Age  unknown 

|            11  0 

145 

86 

11  9 

16  1 

89 

1i)  5 

11  2 

9  5 

 68 

60 

73 

'  Less  than  05  percent 

NOTE  —Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  100  0  percent 


SOURCE  US  Departnr.ont  of  Education  Nanonn!  Center  lor  Education  Statistics.  In- 
tegrated Postsecondary  Education  Data  System.  Fall  Enrollment  1991  survey  (This 
labto  was  prepared  February  1993  i 
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Table  173.— Total  fall  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  type  and  control  of  institution, 

and  age  and  attendance  status  of  student:  1991 


Attendance  status  and  age  of  student 


All  institutions 

Public  institutions 

Private  institutions 

Total 

4-year 

2 -year 

Total 

4  ve  r 

■y  a  . 

2  r 
■year 

Total 

-year 

2-year 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

14,358,953 

8,707,053 

5,651,900 

11,309,583 

5,904,748 

5,404,815 

3,049,390 

2,802,305 

247,085 

2 1 3.684 

113,777 

99,907 

162.678 

66.966 

95.712 

51.006 

46.811 

4.195 

2.593.623 

1.676.660 

916.963 

1.996.126 

1.136.632 

859,494 

597.497 

540.028 

57.469 

2.752.642 

1.942.306 

810.336 

2,132.991 

1.361.340 

771.651 

619.651 

580.966 

38.685 

2.150.871 

1.515.478 

635.393 

1.733.554 

1.129.085 

604,469 

417.317 

386.393 

30.924 

1.897.644 

1.165.950 

731 .694 

1.484.825 

764.563 

700,262 

412.819 

381.387 

31.432 

1.270.208. 

678.344 

591.864 

1.018.605 

447.336 

571.269 

251.603 

231.008 

20.595 

965.541 

504,151 

.  461.390 

784.425 

336.295 

448.130 

181.116 

167.856 

13.260 

1 .053.932 

549.964 

503,968 

853.930 

361.332 

492.598 

200.002 

188.632 

11.370 

281.986 

125.802 

156.184 

235.622 

82.214 

153.408 

46.364 

43.588 

2.776 

63.566 

19.394 

44.172 

57.733 

14.211 

43.522 

5.833 

5.163 

650 

1,115.256 

415.227 

700.029 

849.074 

184  774 

ccj  "inn 

CQD.  1  U£ 

IJU.4DJ 

35.729 

8.115.329 

6.040.799 

2.074.530 

5.974.577 

4.088.970 

1.885.607 

2.140.752 

1.951.829 

188.923 

114.591 

81.779 

32.812 

76.190 

46.921 

29.269 

38.401 

34.858 

3.543 

2.256.045 

1.597.791 

658.254 

1.675.153 

1.071.167 

603.986 

580.892 

526.624 

54.268 

2.215.877 

1.778.684 

437.193 

1.633.403 

1.228.607 

404.796 

582.474 

550.077 

32.397 

1.376,269 

1.147.292 

228.977 

1.054.517 

848.962 

205.555 

321.752 

298.330 

23.422 

799.421 

606.382 

193.039 

578.563 

406.688 

171.875 

220.858 

199.694 

21.164 

395.588 

263.746 

131.842 

294.925 

175.975 

118.950 

100.663 

87.771 

12.892 

254.555 

164.433 

90.122 

190.126 

107.806 

82.320 

64.429 

56.627 

7.802 

227.918 

145.874 

82.044 

167.759 

91.977 

75.782 

60.159 

53.897 

6.262 

43.821 

26.029 

17.792 

31.711 

15.378 

16.333 

12.110 

10.651 

1.459 

5.500 

3.026 

2.474 

3.875 

1.779 

2.096 

1.625 

1.247 

378 

425.744 

225.763 

199.981 

93  710 

1 74  645 

1 57.389 

1  J2.UDJ 

25.336 

6.243.624 

2.666.254 

3.577.370 

5.334.986 

1.815.778 

3.519.208 

908.638 

850.476 

58.162 

99.093 

31.998 

67.095 

86.488 

20.045 

66.443 

12.605 

11.953 

652 

337.578 

78.869 

258.709 

320.973 

65.465 

255.508 

16.605 

13.404 

3.201 

536.765 

163.622 

373.143 

499.588 

132.733 

366.855 

37.177 

30.889 

6.288 

774.602 

368.186 

406.416 

679.037 

280.123 

398.914 

95.565 

88.063 

7.502 

1.098.223 

559.568 

538.655 

906.262 

377.875 

c  no  n  o  T 

528.387 

191 .961 

181.693 

10.268 

874.620 

414.598 

460.022 

723.680 

271.361 

452.319 

150.940 

143.237 

7.703 

710.986 

339.718 

371.268 

594.299 

228.489 

365.810 

1 16.687 

1 1 1.229 

5.458 

826.014 

404.090 

421.924 

686.171 

269.355 

416.816 

139.843 

134.735 

5.108 

238.165 

99.773 

138.392 

203.911 

66.836 

137.075 

34.254 

32.937 

1 .31 7 

58.066 

16.368 

41.698 

53.858 

12.432 

41 .426 

4.208 

3.936 

272 

689.512 

189.464 

500.048 

580.719 

91.064 

489.655 

108.793 

98.400 

10.393 

Percentage  distrib 

ution 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  5 

1.3 

1.8 

1.4 

1.1 

1.8 

1.7 

1  7 

1  7 

18.1 

19.3 

16.2 

17.6 

19  2 

15.9 

19.6 

193 

23.3 

19  2 

22.3 

14.3 

18  9 

23.1 

143 

20.3 

20.7 

15.7 

15.0 

17.4 

11.2 

153 

19.1 

11.2 

13  7 

138 

12.5 

132 

13.4 

129 

13.1 

13.3 

13.0 

13.5 

13  6 

12.7 

8.8 

7.8 

10.5 

9.0 

7.6 

10.6 

8.3 

8.2 

8.3 

6.7 

5.8 

8.2 

6.9 

5.7 

83 

59 

60 

54 

7.3 

6  3 

8.9 

76 

6.1 

9.1 

66 

6.7 

4.6 

2.0 

1.4 

28 

2.1 

1.4 

2.8 

1  5 

1  6 

1.1 

04 

0.2 

0.8 

0.5 

0.2 

08 

02 

02 

0.3 

7.8 

48 

12.4 

7.5 

3.1 

12  3 

8  7 

8  2 

14  5 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

1.4 

1  4 

1.6 

1  3 

1.1 

1.6 

1.8 

1  8 

1.9 

27.8 

26.4 

31.7 

28.0 

26.2 

32.0 

27  1 

27.0 

28.7 

27  3 

29  4 

21.1 

27  3 

30.0 

21.5 

27  2 

282 

17  1 

170 

19.0 

11.0 

17  7 

20.8 

109 

15.0 

15.3 

12.4 

9  9 

10  0 

93 

9  7 

9.9 

9  1 

10.? 

102 

112 

4  9 

44 

64 

4  9 

4.3 

63 

4  ? 

4.5 

68 

3  1 

2.7 

4.3 

32 

2.6 

44 

30 

29 

4  1 

28 

2  4 

40 

28 

22 

40 

2.8 

28 

33 

0  5 

04 

09 

05 

04 

0.9 

06 

05 

08 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 

U.I 

00 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 

02 

52 

3  7 

96 

45 

2.3 

9  3 

7  4 

G  8 

13  4 

100  0 

1000 

100  0 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

1  6 

1.2 

1  9 

1.6 

1  1 

1  9 

1.4 

1.4 

1  1 

54 

30 

7.2 

60 

36 

73 

1  8 

1  6 

55 

8.6 

6  1 

10.4 

94 

73 

10  4 

4  1 

36 

10  8 

124 

138 

11  4 

12  7 

154 

11  3 

10  5 

104 

129 

176 

21  0 

15  1 

17.0 

20  8 

150 

21  1 

21  4 

17  7 

140 

155 

129 

136 

149 

12.9 

(66 

168 

132 

11  4 

12  7 

10  4 

11  1 

12.6 

10.4 

128 

13  1 

94 

13  2 

152 

11  8 

129 

14.8 

118 

15  4 

158 

88 

38 

3  7 

39 

38 

37 

39 

38 

39 

23 

09 

06 

1  2 

1  0 

0  7 

1  2 

05 

05 

05 

11  0 

7  1 

140 

10  9 

50 

139 

12  0 

11  6 

179 

AH  students  ..  . 

Under  18  

18  and  19 
20  and  21  .  . 

22  to  24   

25  to  29   

30  to  34   

35  to  39   

40  to  49   

50  to  64   

65  and  over  ... 
Age  unknown 

Full-time   

Under  18  ...  . 
18  and  19  .... 
20  and  21 

22  to  24   

25  to  29   

30  to  34   

35  to  39  

40  to  49  .  .  . 

50  to  64   

65  and  over  .. 
Age  unknown 


Part-time  

Under  18   

18  and  19  

20  and  21   

22  to  24  

25  to  29  ...  . 

30  to  34   

35  to  39   

40  to  49   

50  to  64  .... 
65  and  over 
Age  unknown  .. 


All  students   

Under  18  .  . . 
18  and  19  ... 
20  and  21  .  .. 
22  to  24    .  ..  . 

25  to  29   

30  to  34  

35  to  39  .  ... 
40  to  49  ... 
50  to  64  . 
65  and  over  . 
Age  unknown 


Full-time   

Under  18   

18  and  19  .  .. 
20  and  21  .... 

22  to  24  

25 10  29  . 
30  to  34  ..  . 
3510  39  ..  .  . 
40  lo  49  ... 
50  to  64  ..  .  . 
65  and  over  . 
Age  unknown 

Part  time 
Under  18 
18  and  19  . 
20  and  21 
22  10  24 
25  to  29    ..  . 
30  to  34  . 
35  to  39 
40 10  49 
50  to  64  ...  . 
65  and  over 
Age  unknown 


NOTE  —Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  100  0  percent 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  In 
tegrated  Postsecondary  Educalion  Data  Syslem.  -Fait  Enrollment.  1991'  survey  (This 
table  was  prepared  February  1993  \ 
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Table  174.— Total  fall  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  level  of  enrollment,  sex,  attendance 
status,  and  type  and  control  of  institution:  1991  and  1992 


Attendance  status,  and  type  and 

Total 

Undergraduate 

Firsi  professional 

Graduate 

control  ot  institution 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

'    '  ' 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1991 

Total .   

14,358,953 

6,501.844 

7.857,109 

12,439,2^7 

5,571,003 

6,868,284 

280,531 

169,875 

110,656 

1,639,135 

760,966 

878,169 

tTi  ill  lima 

8.H5.329 

3.929.375 

4.185.954 

7.221.412 

3  435.526 

3.785.886 

252.012 

152.356 

99.656 

641.905 

341.493 

300.412 

Part  time 

3  671  tS5 

v.Ui  I.I  JJ 

5.217.875 

2.135,477 

3.082.398 

28.519 

17,519 

11.000 

997.230 

419.473 

577.757 

Total  4  "year  ... 

8.707.053 

4.099.934 

4.607.119 

6.787.387 

3.169.093 

3.618.294 

280.531 

169.875 

110.656 

1.639,135 

760.966 

878,169 

IT i  ill  timo 

run  urn  c 

6.040.799 

2.967.978 

3.072.821 

5.146.882 

2.474.129 

2.672,753 

252,012 

152.356 

99.656 

641.905 

341.493 

300.4 1 2 

Fart  time 

t  111  QS£ 

1  S14  PQft 

1 .640.505 

694.964 

945.541 

28,5 19 

17.519 

11,000 

997.230 

419.473 

577.757 

5.651.900 

2.401.910 

3.249.990 

5.651.900 

2.401.910 

3.249.990 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pull  tjmu 

2.074  530 

961.397 

1.113.133 

2.074.530 

961.397 

1.113.133 

Z 

z 

Part  time 

1  R77  170 

1 .440.513 

2.136.857 

3.577.370 

1.440.513 

2.136.857 

Diihti/*  intii 
rUUIJC  IUIUI 

It.  309. 563 

5.066.356 

6  243.207 

I0.t47.957 

4.530.934 

5.617,023 

1 11,482 

64.821 

46.661 

1.050.124 

470.601 

579.523 

IT i  ill  timn 

5.974.577 

2.887.517 

3,087.060 

5.460.9 1 2 

2.610.100 

2.850.812 

106.865 

62.257 

44.608 

406.800 

215.160 

19 1. 640 

Part-time 

*\  114  QRfi 

9  1  7ft  ftlQ 

3.156.147 

A  fift7  OdS 

1.920.834 

2.766.21 1 

4,617 

2.564 

2.053 

643.324 

255.441 

387.883 

ruui'it  M*yctJi 

5.904.748 

2.770.910 

3.133.838 

4.743.142 

2.235.488 

2.507.654 

1 1 1 .482 

64,821 

46,661 

1.050.124 

470.601 

579.523 

Pull  timn 

4.088.970 

2.005.941 

2.083.029 

3.575.305 

1.728.524 

1.846.781 

106,865 

62.257 

44,608 

406,800 

215.160 

191.640 

Part  limo 

1.815.778 

764.969 

1.050.809 

1.167.837 

506.964 

660.873 

4.617 

2.564 

2.053 

643.324 

255,441 

387.883 

5.404.8t5 

<:.<:9&.44o 

3.1U9.3o9 

D.4U4.D  I  D 

2.295.446 

3.109.369 

Pi  ill  .tunO 
r  Ull  III  TIC 

1.885.607 

881.576 

1.004.031 

1.885.607 

881.576 

1,004.031 

Part  time 

3.519.208 

1.413.870 

2.105.338 

3.519.208 

1.413.870 

2.105,338 

Private,  total 

3.049.390 

1 .43D.400 

l  ,ol  3.9U<: 

d.dv  I.33U 

1 .040,069 

t. 251. 261 

169.049 

105.054 

63.995 

589.011 

290.365 

298.646 

Fulltime 

2.140.752 

1.041.858 

1 .098.894 

1.760.500 

825.426 

935.074 

145.147 

90,099 

55.048 

235.105 

126.333 

108.772 

Part  time 

908.638 

393.630 

515.008 

530.830 

214,643 

316.187 

23.902 

14.955 

8.947 

353.906 

164.032 

189.874 

Private  4  year  .  . 

«  loo  ri^ 

1   A  "7*1  OD  1 

1 .4  to.dc  1 

c.U****.c*tO 

933.605 

1.1 10.640 

169.049 

105.054 

63.995 

589,011 

290.365 

298.646 

Full  time 

1.951.829 

962.037 

989.792 

t. 571. 577 

745.605 

825.972 

145.147 

90.099 

55.048 

235.105 

126.333 

108.772 

Part  time 

850.476 

366.987 

483.489 

472.668 

188.000 

284.668 

23.902 

14.955 

8.947 

353.906 

164.032 

189.874 

Private  2  year 

247.085 

106.464 

140  621 

247  085 

106.464 

140.621 

Full  lime 

1 88.923 

79,82 1 

109.102 

188.923 

79.821 

109.102 

1 

Part  time 

58.162 

26.643 

31.519 

58.162 

26.643 

31.519 

1992' 

Totcl 

14.491,226 

6.526.089 

7,965,137 

12,539,820 

5.584,100 

6,955,720 

281.382 

168.933 

112,449 

1,670.024 

773,056 

896,968 

cut 

ru"  lime 

8.165.318 

3.928.49 1 

4.236.827 

7.246.749 

3.425.822 

3.820.927 

252.461 

151,256 

101.205 

666.108 

351.413 

314.695 

Part  time 

C         f  .  J^O 

3.728.310 

5.293.071 

2,158,278 

3.134.793 

28.921 

17.677 

1 1 .244 

1.003.916 

421.643 

582.273 

Total  4  year 

8.767.982 

4.112,332 

4.655.650 

6.816.617 

3.170.353 

3.646.264 

281.382 

168,933 

112.449 

1.669.983 

773.046 

896.937 

Full  time 

6.083.212 

2.975.805 

3.107.407 

5.164.644 

2,473.136 

2,691.508 

252.461 

151,256 

101.205 

666.107 

351.413 

314.694 

Part-time 

9  fiftd  770 

L.UOH .  t  i  \J 

1  1 1fi  7 

1 .548,243 

t, 651 .973 

697.217 

954.756 

28.921 

17.677 

1 1 .244 

1 .003.876 

421.633 

582.243 

Trtlil  O  unit 

5.723.244 

2.413.757 

3.309.487 

5.723.203 

2.413.747 

3.309.456 

41 

10 

31 

Full  *im(? 

2  082.  t06 

952,686 

1.129.420 

2.082.105 

952.686 

1,129.419 

1 

1 

Part  time 

3.641  138 

1 .461 .071 

2.180.067 

3.64 1 .098 

1.461.061 

2.180.037 

40 

10 

30 

rUOIIC  lOiai 

1 1 .387.725 

5.076,054 

6,31 1 .67 1 

10.2t9.564 

4.538.601 

5.680.963 

110.677 

63.482 

47.195 

1.057.484 

473.97 1 

583.513 

Full-time 

6.014.360 

2.884.711 

3.129.649 

5.487  721 

2.603.179 

2.884.542 

105.908 

60.839 

45.069 

420.731 

220.693 

200.038 

Part  time 

5.373  365 

2,191  343 

3.182.022 

4.731.843 

1,935.422 

2.796.421 

4.769 

2.643 

2.126 

636.753 

253.278 

383.475 

Public  4-year 

5.902.213 

2.766.367 

3,135.846 

4.734.093 

2.228.924 

2.505.169 

110.677 

63,482 

47.195 

1.057.443 

473.961 

583.482 

Full  -time 

4.096.644 

2.005.739 

2.090.905 

3.570,006 

1 .724.207 

1 .845.799 

105.908 

60.839 

45.069 

420.730 

220.693 

200.037 

Part  time 

1 .805.569 

760.628 

1.044.941 

1.164.087 

504.717 

659.370 

4.769 

2.643 

2.126 

636.713 

253.268 

383.445 

Public  2  year 

5  485  512 

2.309.687 

3.175.825 

5.435.471 

2.309.677 

3.175  794 

41 

10 

31 

Full  time 

1  917.716 

878  972 

t. 038.744 

1.917.715 

878.972 

1.038.743 

1 

1 

Part  fme 

3.567  796 

1. 430.7 1 5 

2.137.081 

3.567.756 

1.430  705 

2.137.051 

40 

10 

30 

Pnvale  total 

3.103.501 

1.450.035 

1 .653.466 

2.320.256 

1.045.499 

1,274.757 

170.705 

105.451 

65.254 

612.540 

299.085 

313455 

Full  time 

2  150  958 

1.043.780 

1.107.178 

t. 759.028 

822.643 

936.385 

146.553 

90,417 

56.136 

245.377 

130,720 

114.657 

Part  time 

952.543 

406,255 

5*6.288 

561.223 

222.856 

338.372 

24.152 

15.034 

9.118 

367,163 

168.365 

198.798 

Private  4  year 

2  865  769 

1  345.965 

1,519.804 

2,082.524 

941.429 

1,t4 1,095 

170.705 

105,451 

65.254 

612.540 

299.085 

313.455 

Full  time 

t. 986. 568 

970.066 

t. 01 6.502 

1 .594.638 

748.929 

845.709 

146.553 

90,417 

56.136 

245.377 

130.720 

1 14.657 

Part  t'rne 

879  201 

375.899 

503  302 

487.886 

192.500 

295.386 

24.152 

15.034 

9.118 

367.163 

H.3.3C5 

198  798 

Private  2  year 

23?  732 

1 04.070 

133  662 

237.732 

104.070 

133.662 

Full  time 

t64  390 

73.714 

90.676 

164.390 

73.714 

90.676 

Pari  hme 

73  342 

30  356 

42.986 

73.342 

30.356 

42.986 

'  PrtM'ivipaiy  data  SOURCE  U  S.  Department  of  Educalion.  NaiiOnat  Center  tor  Education  Slntisiics.  In 

.  [sj0|  applicable  legrated  Postsecondary  Education  Daia  System  (IPEOS).  "Fall  Enrollment'  surveys 

(This  table  was  prepared  November  1993  ) 
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Table  175.— Total  fall  enrollment  In  Institutions  of  higher  education,  by  type  and  control  of  institution, 
attendance  status,  and  sex  of  student:  1970  to  1992 


1970 

I 

1975 

1980 

1985 

1966 

1967 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992' 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

9 

10 

11 

12 

0,500,007 

11, 164,659 

12,006,105 

12,247,055 

12,503,511 

12,766,642 

13,055,317 

13,536,560 

13,818,637 

14,356,953 

14,491,226 

5.816.290 

6.841 .334 

7.097,956 

7,075,221 

7,119,550 

7.231,065 

7,436,788 

7,660,950 

7,820.985 

8,115.329 

8,165.318 

3.504.095 

3.926.753 

3.689.244 

3.607.720 

3,599,047 

3,610.868 

3,661.779 

3,740.243 

3.807.752 

3,929.375 

3.928,491 

2.312.195 

2,914.561 

3,408,71 4 

3,467,501 

3.520,503 

3,620.197 

3.774,969 

3.920,707 

4,013,233 

4.185.954 

4.236.827 

2.764.597 

4.343.525 

4.998.937 

5.171.834 

5.383.961 

5.535,557 

5.618.569 

5.877.610 

5.997,652 

6,243.624 

6.325.908 

1.539.547 

2.222,244 

2.185,130 

2,210,73a 

2.285.468 

2.321.166 

2.340,117 

2,449.772 

2,476.157 

2.572.469 

2.597.598 

1,225.050 

2.121.281 

2.813.807 

2.961,104 

3.096,493 

3,214.389 

3.278.452 

3.427,838 

3.521.495 

3.671.155 

3.728.310 

6.261.502 

7.214.740 

7,570.608 

7,715,978 

7.823,963 

7.990,420 

8,180,182 

8,387.671 

8.578,554 

8,707.053 

8.767.982 

4.587.379 

5,080.256 

5.344.163 

5.384,614 

5,423.289 

5,522,416 

5,693.176 

5.805.249 

5.937,023 

6.040.799 

6.083.212 

2.732.796 

2.891.192 

2.809.528 

2.781.412 

2,774,496 

2,790.721 

2.843.186 

2.870.555 

2.926.360 

2.967.978 

2.975.805 

1.854.583 

2.189.064 

2.534.635 

O  CA1  OAO 

2,603.202 

O  CdQ  TOO 

c.f  Jl.bsD 

0  QAQ  oon 

c,o4y.y?u 

0  an  RQA 

J.U  i  VJ.OOJ 

T  r\70  P.91 

«J.U/  C.OC  1 

3.107.407 

1.674.123 

2.134.484 

2.226.445 

2.331,364 

2.400.674 

2,468,004 

2,487,006 

2,582.422 

2.641.531 

2.666.254 

2.684.770 

936.189 

1.092,461 

1,017.813 

1,034.804 

1,049,087 

1.068,512 

1.069.021 

1.102.660 

1.124.780 

1.131.956 

1.136.527 

737.934 

1.042,023 

1 .208.632 

1.296.560 

1.351.587 

1.399.492 

1.417.985 

1.479.762 

1.516,751 

1 .534.298 

1.548  243 

4.232.722 

4.998.142 

5.128,612 

5.209,540 

5.300.202 

5.432.200 

5.545,901 

5.694.303 

5.848.242 

5.904.748 

5.902.213 

3.086.491 

3.469.821 

3.592.193 

3.623.341 

3.656,940 

3,736.150 

3.842.375 

3,934.437 

4.033.654 

4.088.970 

4.096.644 

1.813.584 

1.947.823 

1.873.397 

1.863,689 

1,864,507 

1.882,064 

1.910,326 

1.937,888 

1.982.369 

2,005.941 

2.005.739 

1.272.907 

1,521,998 

1 .718.796 

«  7CQ  CCO 

1  "7QO  ilOO 

1  ./92,*WJ 

1  Q  KA  rtflfi 

l  .oOH.uob 

1 ,996.549 

?  fiRT  n?a 

0  nqo  Q05 

1.146.231 

1.528,321 

1.536,419 

1.586.199 

1.643,262 

1,696,050 

1,703,526 

1759.866 

1,814.588 

1.815.778 

1.805.569 

609.422 

760,469 

685.051 

693,115 

706.133 

722.562 

721.832 

743.137 

764.248 

764.969 

760.628 

536.809 

767.852 

851.368 

893.084 

937,129 

973.488 

981.694 

1.016.729 

1.050.340 

1.050.809 

1 .044.941 

2.028.780 

2.216.598 

2.441.996 

2,506.438 

2,523.761 

2.558.220 

2.634.281 

2.693,368 

2.730.312 

2.802.305 

2.865.769 

1.500.888 

1.610.435 

1.751.970 

1,761.273 

1.766,349 

1.786.266 

1,850.801 

1.870,812 

1 .903.369 

1.951.829 

1.986.568 

919.212 

943.369 

936.131 

917.723 

909.989 

908,657 

932.860 

932,667 

943.991 

962.037 

970.066 

581.676 

667.066 

815.839 

843.550 

DEC  OCA 

QT7  CAQ 

off,  buy 

938.1 45 

Q^Q  T7R 
SvSiJ/  a 

qoa  707 

1  01  fi  S09 

527.892 

606.163 

690.026 

745.165 

757,412 

771.954 

783]480 

822.556 

826.943 

850.476 

879.201 

326.767 

331.992 

332.762 

341.689 

342.954 

345.950 

347.189 

359.523 

360.532 

366.987 

375.899 

201.125 

274.171 

357.264 

403.476 

414.458 

426.004 

436.291 

463.033 

466.411 

483.489 

503.302 

2.319.385 

3.970.119 

4.526.287 

4.531.077 

4.679.548 

4,776.222 

4.875.155 

5.150,889 

5.240.083 

5.651.900 

5.723.244 

1.228.911 

1.761.078 

1.753.795 

1.690,607 

1.696,261 

1.708.669 

1.743.592 

1.855.701 

1.883.962 

2.074.530 

2.082.106 

771.299 

1.035.561 

879.716 

826.308 

824,551 

820.167 

818.593 

869.688 

881.392 

961.397 

952.686 

457.612 

725.517 

874,079 

QUA  OOQ 

871,710 

924  999 

300.VJ  1  «J 

1  002  570 

1.1 13.133 

1.129.420 

t  .090.474 

2.209.041 

2.772.492 

2.840.470 

2,983.287 

3.067,553 

3.131.563 

3,295,188 

3.356,121 

3i577]370 

3.641.138 

603.358 

1.129.783 

1.167.317 

1.175.926 

1.236.381 

1.252.656 

1.271,096 

1.347.112 

1.351.377 

1.440.513 

1.461.071 

487.116 

1.079.258 

1.605.175 

1,664,544 

1.746.906 

1,814,897 

1.860,467 

1.948.076 

2.004,744 

2.136.857 

2.180.067 

2.195.412 

3.836.366 

4,328.782 

4.269.733 

4,413.691 

4.541,054 

4.615.487 

4.883.660 

4.996,475 

5.404.815 

5.485.512 

t.129.165 

1.662.621 

1.595.493 

1,496.905 

1,505.873 

1,530.912 

1.567.973 

1.674.249 

1.716.843 

1.885.607 

1.917.716 

720.440 

988.701 

811.871 

742.673 

741.973 

744.110 

745,912 

793.251 

810.664 

881.576 

878.972 

408.725 

C"70  OOft 

bf  J.92U 

-7QO  COO 

fO**,coc 

763  900 

f  OD.OUt 

822.061 

oro  ago 

906.179 

1.004.031 

1.038.744 

1.066.247 

2.173.745 

2.733.289 

2.772,828 

2,907.818 

3,010.142 

3.047,514 

3.209.411 

3.279i632 

3.519.208 

3.567,796 

589.439 

1.107.680 

1.152.268 

1.138.011 

1.192.965 

1.224.730 

1.230,888 

1.302,074 

1, 3 1 7.730 

1.413.870 

1,430.715 

476.808 

1 .066.065 

1.581,021 

1.634.817 

1,714,853 

1,785,412 

1,816,626 

1.907,337 

1,961.902 

2,105,338 

2.137.081 

123.973 

133.753 

2 197,505 

261.344 

3  265.857 

3  235.168 

259,668 

267.229 

243.608 

247.085 

237.732 

99.746 

98.457 

2 158.302 

193.702 

3 190,388 

3  177.757 

175.619 

181.452 

167,119 

188.923 

164.390 

50.859 

46.860 

2  67.845 

83.635 

3  82.578 

3  76.057 

72,681 

76.437 

70.728 

79.821 

73.714 

48.887 

51 .597 

2  90.457 

1 1 0,067 

3  107,810 

3 101,700 

102.938 

105.015 

96.391 

109,102 

90.676 

24.227 

35.296 

2  39.203 

67.642 

3  75.469 

3  57,411 

84,049 

85.777 

76.489 

58.162 

73.342 

13.919 

22.103 

2 15.049 

37.915 

3  43.41 6 

3  27.926 

40.208 

45,038 

33.647 

26.643 

30.356 

10.308 

13.193 

*24.154 

29.727 

3  32.053 

3  29,485 

43.841 

40.739 

42.842 

31.519 

42.986 

Typa  and  conlrol  ol 
institution,  mx  and 
attendance  status  ol 
student 


Total  

Full-time  ... 

Men   

Women  . 
Part-time  .. 

Men  ... 

Women 


4-year,  total  . 
Full-time  ... 


Women   

Part-time  

Men  

Women  .. 

PuDlic  4-year  ... 
Full-time   

Men  

Women  . .. 
Part-time  

Men  

Women  .  ... 


Private  4-year 

Full-time   

Men  

Women  ... 

Part-time  

Men  

Women  . 

2-year,  total .... 
Full-time  ... 

Men  

Women  . . 
Part-time  . . 

Men  

Women  ... 

Public  2-year .. 
Full-time  ... 

Men   

Women  .. 
Part-time  .... 

Men  

Women  .. 


Private  2-year 
Full-time  ... 

Men  

Women  .. . 
Part-time 

Men  

Women  ... 


'  Preliminary  data. 

2  Large  increase  is  due  to  the  addition  of  schools  accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Com- 
mission of  Career  Schools  and  Colleges  of  Technology 

3  Because  of  imputation  techniques,  data  are  not  consistent  with  figures  for  other 
years 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Slatistics.  Fall 
Enrollment  in  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data 
Systems  (IPEDS),  "Fall  Enrollment"  surveys.  (This  table  was  prepared  Match  1994  ) 
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Table  177.— Total  first-time  freshmen  fail  enrollment  In  Institutions  of  higher  education,  by  sex  of  tfudent, 
attendance  status,  and  type  and  control  of  institution:  1955  to  1992 

[In  thousands] 


Year 


1955 1  . 
19561 
1957 1 
19581 
19591 

I9601 
1961  1 
19621 
1963  1 
19641 

19651 

1966  .. 

1967  .. 

1968  . 

1969  . 

1970  . 

1971  . 

1972  . 

1973  . 

1974  . 

1975  . 

1976  . 

1977  . 

1978  . 

1979  . 

1980  . 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 

1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 

1990 
1991 
1992  5 


Totai,  all 
freshmen 


Men 


Total 


670 
718 
724 
775 
822 

923 
1.018 
1.031 
1.046 
1.225 

1.442 
1.554 
1.641 
1.893 
1.967 

2.063 
2.119 
2.153 
2.226 
2.366 

2.515 
2.347 
2.394 
2.390 
2  503 

2.588 
2.595 
2.505 
2.444 
2,357 

2.292 
2.219 
2.246 
2.379 
2.341 

2.257 
2.278 
2.186 


Full-time 


Part-time 


416 
443 
442 
465 
488 

540 
592 
598 
604 
702 

829 
890' 
931 
1.082 
1.118 

1.152 
1.171 
1.158 
1.182 
1.244 

1.328 
1.170 
1.156 
1.142 
1.180 

1.219 
1.218 
1.199 
1.159 
1.112 

1.076 
1.047 
1.047 
1.100 
1.095 

1.045 
1.068 
1.014 


Women 


Total 


761 

170 

847 

235 

876 

242 

696 

256 

896 

275 

858 

299 

867 

315 

396 

348 

942 

386 

855 

316 

840 

316 

817 

324 

840 

340 

862 

357 

852 

366 

837 

362 

825 

334 

786 

326 

775 

301 

769 

278 

779 

267 

807 

293 

791 

303 

771 

274 

798 

270 

761 

253 

Full-time 


254 
275 
282 
310 
334 

384 
426 
432 
442 
523 

613 
665 
710 
810 
849 

911 
949 
995 
1.044 
1.122 

1.187 
1,177 
1.239 
1.248 
1.323 

1.369 
1.378 
1.306 
1.285 
1.245 

1.216 
1.173 
1.200 
1.279 
1.246 

'1.211 
1.209 
1.172 


1  Excludes  first-time  freshmen  in  occupational  programs  not  creditable  towards  a  bach- 
elor s  degree 

?Data  tor  2-year  branches  of  4-year  college  systems  are  aggregated  w-th  the  4-year 
institutions. 

1  Because  of  imputation  techniques  data  are  not  consistent  with  figures  for  other 
years 

4  Data  not  comparable  with  pre- 1990  figures  because  of  a  change  m  reporting  proce 
dureS 

5  Preliminary  data 


Part-time 


Type  of  institution,  by  control 


4 -year 


Public 


Private 


10 


2  283 
2  293 
2  294 
2  328 
2  348 

2  396 
"438 
2  445 


2  247 
2  262 
2  263 
2  272 
2  292 

2313 
2  336 
2  325 


2 -year 


Public 


11 


2117 
2137 
2141 
2  146 
2  153 

2  182 
2210 
'225 


Private 


12 


2  23 
2  25 
227 
2  29 
2  28 

?32 
2  34 
2  36 


539 

*■  363 

2  47 

— 

— 

2  642 

2  399 

2  348 

2  53 

2  626 

«■  383 

H/O 

2  67 

574 

136 

2  645 

2  368 

DO  1 

2  67 

624 

187 

2  725 

2  378 

•^718 

2  72 

649 

200 

2  737 

2  393 

•  776 

261 

691 

221 

2  754 

2  397 

2  854 

2  58 

710 

238 

2  738 

2  386 

2  937 

2  58 

716 

279 

680 

381 

1.037 

55 

740 

304 

699 

379 

1.089 

59 

777 

345 

746 

386 

1.176 

58 

821 

366 

772 

395 

1.284 

64 

808 

369 

717 

414 

1.153 

63 

841 

398 

737 

405 

1,186 

67 

834 

414 

737 

407 

1.174 

73 

866 

457 

760 

415 

1.254 

74 

887 

481 

765 

418 

1.314 

91 

886 

492 

754 

419 

1.318 

104 

851 

455 

731 

404 

1.254 

116 

853 

431 

728 

404 

1.190 

122 

827 

418 

714 

403 

1.130 

110 

827 

389 

717 

399 

1.060 

116 

821 

352 

720 

392 

991 

3  1 17 

847 

352 

758 

405 

980 

104 

892 

387 

783 

426 

1.049 

121 

865 

381 

762 

414 

1.049 

3  1 16 

846 

366 

727 

400 

1.041 

488 

855 

355 

718 

393 

1.070 

4  97 

844 

328 

703 

407 

989 

487 

—Data  not  available 

NOTE  --Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  included  in  all  years  Because  ol  rounding,  details 
may  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE  U  S  Departmeni  of  Education.  Nahonal  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Fall 
Enrollment  m  Higher  Education  various  years.  Fall  Enrollment  in  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities survey,  and  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS)  "Fall  En- 
rollment '  surveys  \This  table  was  prepared  April  1994  » 


ERIC 


23d 
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Table  178.— Total  first-time  freshmen  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  attendance  status, 
sex,  control  of  institution,  and  state:  Fall  1990  to  fall  1992 


Fall  1992  1 



Siaie  or  other  area 

Fall  1990 

Fall  1991 

Full-time 

Pan  time 

3ublic  insti- 

Private 

Total 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

tutions 

tions 


2 

3 

4 

g 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

UnilvQ  QIBIC9  ..... 

2,256,624 

2,277,920 

2,185,959 

1 ,604,825 

760,801 

844.024 

591 ,134 

*3J,UO  1 

mO,U9J 

1 ,692,539 

493,420 

Alabama  ... 

42.123 

42.?71 

42,604 

34.492 

15.690 

18.802 

8.112 

3.480 

4.632 

36.938 

5.666 

Alaska   

2.585 

2.378 

2.584 

2.100 

1.005 

1.095 

484 

189 

295 

2.384 

200 

Arizona 

57.080 

57.927 

31.358 

18.502 

9.586 

8.916 

12.856 

5.785 

7.071 

28.431 

2.927 

Arkansas 

17.835 

18.214 

18.680 

16.216 

7.472 

8.744 

2.464 

1.020 

1.444 

1 5.465 

3.21 5 

California  .... 

277.270 

71Q 

252  631 

127.982 

62.146 

65.836 

124.649 

58.558 

66.091 

228.082 

24.549 

Colorado 

35.256 

32.089 

33.359 

23.738 

12.074 

1 1 .664 

9.621 

4.494 

5.127 

28.649 

4  7 1 0 

Connecticut 

25.588 

22.222 

22.490 

16.797 

8.007 

8.790 

5.693 

2.160 

3.533 

14.651 

7.839 

Deiawa'e 

7.670 

7.955 

7.227 

5.521 

2.365 

3.156 

1.706 

684 

1,022 

6.408 

8 1 9 

D'Stnct  o<  Coiomb-a 

8.131 

7.655 

8.427 

6.645 

2.839 

3.806 

1.782 

719 

1.063 

1 .534 

6.893 

Florida 

71.214 

73  751 

72  31 1 

50.373 

24.258 

26.115 

21.938 

9.769 

12.169 

56.291 

16.020 

Georgia 
Hawaii  . 

50.153 

55.090 

56.389 

44.570 

19.958 

24.612 

1 1.819 

5.052 

6.767 

8  838 

8.525 

9.461 

6.468 

2.988 

3.480 

2.993 

1.436 

1.557 

7  302 

2  159 

Idaho 

10.640 

10.408 

10.960 

9.306 

4.516 

4.790 

1.654 

681 

973 

3  619 

Illinois 

122.882 

120.988 

1 16,824 

74.104 

36,473 

37.631 

42.720 

18.387 

24.333 

93./ 91 

Indiana 

54  1 1 6 

50.761 

50.147 

40.906 

20.008 

20.898 

9.241 

3,481 

5.760 

36.181 

13.966 

lowa 

36.524 

32.644 

37.659 

30.062 

14.835 

;;"..227 

7.597 

2.981 

4.616 

28  646 

9  01 3 

Kansas  ... 

26.805 

26.182 

25.453 

1 8.547 

9.424 

9.123 

6.906 

2.943 

3.963 

22.866 

2  587 

Kentucky 

Louisiana   

30.695 

31.713 

29.736 

25.305 

11.081 

14.224 

4.431 

1.747 

2.684 

23  002 

6  734 

29.922 

30.323 

31.810 

26.831 

1 1 ,569 

15.262 

4.979 

2.01 3 

2.966 

27.275 

4  535 

Maine 

9  632 

9.088 

8.765 

7.622 

3.810 

3.812 

1.143 

420 

723 

5.900 

2.865 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  .   

30.745 

31.912 

32.133 

22.340 

10.3^3 

12.027 

9.793 

3.734 

6.059 

27.755 

4  378 

67.035 

63.968 

64.751 

55.445 

24.960 

30.485 

9.306 

3.319 

5.987 

34  749 

Michigan 

Minnesoia  ..... 

85.284 

83  '83 

88.518 

58.966 

26,917 

32.049 

29.552 

12.690 

16.862 

71 .738 

16.780 

45.448 

43.702 

50.869 

36.121 

1 7,740 

18.381 

14.748 

5.683 

9.065 

8  562 

Mississippi 

29  413 

27  648 

25.960 

22.288 

10,250 

12.038 

3.672 

1,357 

2.315 

23.606 

2.354 

M'ssoun 

41.490 

39.441 

39.886 

32.183 

14,913 

17.270 

7.703 

3.013 

4.690 

27.408 

12.478 

Montana  ... 

5.581 

6.146 

6.413 

5.514 

2.810 

2.704 

899 

358 

541 

5.433 

980 

Nebraska 

20.018 

15.842 

1 7.362 

13.705 

6,620 

7.085 

3,657 

1.574 

2.083 

'4  484 

3. 1 87 

Nevada 

8.701 

5.968 

4.620 

2.987 

1.489 

1.498 

1.633 

774 

859 

136 

New  Hampshire 

10  810 

1 1 .484 

1 1.3 1 6 

9.644 

4.503 

5, 141 

1,672 

61 1 

1.061 

6.241 

5.075 

New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 

45.039 

43.950 

44.932 

36,108 

17.148 

18.960 

8.824 

3.577 

5.247 

36  180 

8  752 

14.415 

12.708 

1 1.818 

7.280 

3.547 

3.733 

4.538 

1.994 

2.544 

1 1  085 

733 

New  York 

160.097 

157.449 

1 59,302 

140.107 

65.072 

75.035 

19.195 

8.070 

1 1.125 

62  89 1 

North  Carolina   

63.364 

54.851 

55.075 

47.200 

2 1 .494 

25.706 

7.875 

3.456 

4.419 

40  781 

North  Dakoia 

7  783 

7  923 

8.8 1 3 

7.717 

4,138 

3.579 

1.096 

501 

595 

7.887 

926 

Oh'O 

93  487 

94.645 

92.902 

73,792 

33.959 

39.833 

19.110 

8.272 

10.838 

DO.  400 

Oklahoma 

30  153 

30.115 

30.296 

21.586 

10,160 

11,426 

8.710 

3.798 

4.912 

26  846 

3  450 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 

26  988 

23.038 

22.930 

16.829 

8,458 

8.371 

6.101 

2.923 

3.178 

3  459 

106.359 

1 1 1 .285 

1 13.567 

85.579 

41 .240 

44.339 

27.988 

11.310 

16.678 

61 .736 

51  831 

13.082 

12.717 

12.813 

11.290 

5.480 

5.810 

1.523 

556 

967 

5.91 5 

6  898 

South  Carolina 

33  125 

33.471 

30.185 

23.799 

10.953 

12,846 

6.386 

2.743 

3.643 

23415 

6.770 

South  Dakota 

6  220 

6.288 

6.513 

3^3  U 

3  020 

772 

287 

485 

4.962 

1.551 

Tennessee 

35.713 

36.882 

35.721 

14  509 

16  802 

4  410 

1.674 

2.736 

25.023 

10.698 

Texas 

1 31 .25C 

129.666 

90.874 

44.023 

36  710 

16,131 

20.579 

110  139 

17.445 

Utah 

2 1 .6 1 2 

26.125 

23.536 

1 7  795 

8  32C 

9.475 

5.741 

2.929 

2.812 

17.811 

5.725 

Vermont 

6  577 

6  242 

6  274 

5.477 

2.698 

2,779 

797 

218 

579 

3.462 

2.812 

Virginia 
Washington 
Wesi  Virginia 
Wisconsin 

47.945 

45.006 

45.01 1 

38.007 

17.104 

20.903 

7.004 

3.283 

3.721 

33.570 

1 1.441 

70  042 

68.64$ 

38.732 

1 8  776 

19  957 

29  916 

13  967 

15.949 

63.533 

5  116 

16.995 

1 7.447 

1 7.02$ 

14.226 

6.877 

7.349 

2.803 

1.060 

1.743 

13.992 

3  037 

49.48C 

50.51 1 

47  271 

34.944 

16.620 

18.324 

12.327 

5.608 

6.719 

39.073 

8.198 

Wyoming 

5.751 

5.675 

4.686 

3.610 

1.704 

1.906 

1.076 

415 

661 

4  380 

306 

U  S  Service  Schools  ■ 

4  177 

38.316 

10.349 

7.540 

5.181 

2.359 

2.809 

1.197 

1.612 

10  349 

- 

Out  ly'ng  areas 

35  219 

35.32C 

35.27C 

32.662 

13.391 

19.271 

2.608 

1.166 

1.442 

12.501 

22.769 

American  Samoa 

961 

97S 

989 

722 

373 

349 

267 

146 

121 

98S 

— 

Federated  States  of  Micronesia 

102 

158 

40S 

176 

79 

97 

232 

116 

117 

40$ 

— 

Guam 

56C 

726 

70S 

486 

202 

284 

222 

11C 

112 

70S 

Northern  Marianas 

257 

262 

t7C 

7S 

36 

42 

94 

32 

62 

17C 

1 

Patau 

17f 

>  1C 

24 

1$ 

7 

12 

c 

; 

24 

— 

Pueno  R-co 

32.674 

32.48C 

32.664 

30.90< 

12.622 

!  18.287 

1.75S 

>  75: 

1.002 

9.89* 

>     22  769 

Virgin  islands 

575 

)  70S 

>  302 

271 

7? 

19$ 

3 

7 

24 1  302 

VfiJimmary  data  SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Slatistjcs  In- 

Datapr'ono  1991  exclude  5  -year  co'iege  tegrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System.  Fall  Enrollment"  surveys  fThis  table 

Data  not  avai'OD'G  or  not  app'-cabie  was  prepared  April  1994.) 
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Table  179.— College  enrollment  rates  of  high  school  graduates,  by  race/ethnicity:  1960  to  1993 

[Numbers  in  thousands] 


High  school  graduates 1 


Enrolled  in  college2 


Year 

Total 

White  3 

Black Sji 

Total 

White3 

Black'4 

Hispanic4 

Hispanic4  - 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1960   

1 .679 

1 .565 

758 

45.1 

717 

45.8 



1 961  

1 .763 

1 ,612 

847 

48.0 

798 

49.5 

1962   

1.838 

1 .660 

900 

49.0 

840 

50.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1963   

1 .741 

1 .615 

784 

45.0 

736 

45.6 

— 

— 

— 

1964 

2.145 

1.964 





1 ,037 

48.3 

967 

49.2 

1965   

2,659 

2.417 

1 ,354 

50.9 

1 ,249 

51 .7 

1966 

2,61 2 

2.403 

1 ,309 

50.1 

1 ,243 

51.7 

1967 

2.525 

2.267 

1,311 

51.9 

1.202 

53.0 

— 

— 

— 

1968   

2.606 

2.303 

1,444 

55.4 

1,304 

56.6 

— 

— 

1969 

2.842 

2.538 





1,516 

53.3 

1,402 

55.2 

1970   

2.757 

2.461 

1 ,427 

51.8 

1 ,280 

52.0 

iy/i   

2.872 

2.596 

1 ,535 

53.4 

1 ,402 

54.0 

1972   

2.961 

2.614 

M57 

49.2 

1^292 

49.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1973  , 

3.059 

2.707 

1.425 

46.6 

1,302 

48.1 

— 

— 

1974   

3.101 

■  2.736 

_ 



1  474 

47.5 

1 .288 

47.1 

1975   

3.186 

2.825 

1  615 

50.7 

1 ,446 

51 .2 

1976   

2.987 

2,640 

320 

1 52 

1 ,458 

48.8 

1,291 

48.9 

134 

41.9 

80 

52.6 

1977 

3.140 

2.768 

335 

1 56 

1.590 

50.6 

M03 

50.7 

166 

49.6 

80 

51.3 

1 978  , 

3.161 

2.750 

352 

133 

1.584 

50.1 

1.378 

50.1 

161 

45.7 

57 

42.9 

1979 

3,160 

2.776 

324 

154 

1 .559 

49.3 

1.376 

49.6 

147 

45.4 

69 

44.8 

1980   

3.089 

2.682 

obi 

1 .524 

49.3 

1 ,339 

49.9 

151 

41.8 

68 

52.7 

1981  ,  .  . 

3.053 

2.626 

35S 

1  Ad 

1.646 

53.9 

1.434 

54.6 

154 

42.9 

76 

52.1 

1 982  , 

3.100 

2.644 

384 

1  7  A 

1.568 

50.6 

1.376 

52.0 

140 

36.5 

75 

43.1 

1983   

2.964 

2.496 

392 

138 

1,562 

52.7 

1.372 

55.0 

151 

38.5 

75 

54.3 

1984 

3.012 

2.514 

438 

185 

1,662 

55.2 

1.455 

57.9 

176 

40.2 

82 

44.3 

1985 

2.666 

2.241 

333 

141 

1,539 

57.7 

1,332 

59.4 

141 

42.3 

72 

51.1 

1986  . 

2.786 

2.307 

386 

169 

1,499 

53.8 

1,292 

56.0 

141 

36.5 

75 

44.4 

1987   

2,647 

2,207 

337 

176 

1,503 

56.8 

1.249 

56.6 

175 

51.9 

59 

33-5 

1988 

2.673 

2.187 

382 

179 

1.575 

58.9 

1,328 

60.7 

172 

45.0 

102 

57.0 

1989   

2.454 

2.051 

337 

168 

1,463 

59.6 

1.238 

60.4 

178 

52.8 

93 

55.4 

1990 

2.355 

1,S21 

341 

112 

1,410 

59.9 

1.182 

61.5 

158 

46.3 

53 

47.3 

1991 

2.276 

•  1.867 

320 

154 

1.420 

62.4 

1.207 

64.6 

146 

45.6 

88 

57.1 

1992   

2.398 

1.900 

353 

199 

1,479 

61.7 

1.204 

63.4 

169 

47.9 

109 

54.8 

1993   

2.338 

1.910 

302 

200 

1.464 

62.6 

1,200 

62.8 

168 

55.6 

125 

62.5 

'Individuals  age  1 6  to  24  who  graduated  from  high  school  during  the  preceding  12 
months 

2  Enrollment  m  college  as  of  October  of  each  year  for  individuals  age  16  to  24  who 
graduated  from  high  school  during  the  preceding  12  months 

3  includes  persons  of  Hispanic  origin 

4  Due  to  the  small  sample  Size,  data  are  subject  to  relatively  large  sampling  errors. 
—Data  not  available 


NOTE.— Data  are  based  upon  sample  surveys  of  the  civitian  population  High  school 
graduate  data  in  this  table  differ  from  figures  appearing  m  other  tables  because  of  vary- 
ing survey  procedures  and  coverage.  High  school  graduates  include  GED  recipients. 

SOURCE:  American  College  Testing  Program,  unpublished  tabulations.  1987.  derived 
from  statistics  collected  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census:  and  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  College  Enrollment  of  1993  High  School  Graduates  (This  table  was  prepared 
June  1994.} 
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Table  180.— College  enrollment  rates  of  high  school  graduates,  by  sex:  1960  to  1993 

[Numbers  in  thousands] 


1960  . 

1961  .. 
1962 

1963  .... 

1964  .... 

1965  ..  . 

1966  ... 

1967  ... 

1968  .. 

1969  .. 


1970  . 

1971  . 

1972  . 

1973  . 
1974 

1975  . 

1976  . 

1977  . 

1978  . 

1979  . 

1980 
1981 
198?  , 
1983 
1984 

1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 

1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 


Year 


Total  high  school  graduates 1 


Total 


Males 


1.679 
1.763 
1.838 
1.741 
2.145 

2,659 
2.612 
2.525 
2.606 
2.842. 

2.757 
2.872 
2.961 
3,059 
3.101 

3.186 
2.987 
3.140 
3.161 
3.160 

3,089 
3.053 
3,100 
2.964 
3,012 

2.666 
2.786 
2.647 
2.673 
2.454 

2.355 
2.276 
2.398 
2.338 


Females 


756 
790 
872 
794 
997 

1.254 
1.207 
1.142 
1.184 
1.352 

1.343 
1.369 
1.420 
1,458 
1.491 

1.513 
1.450 
1.482 
1.485 
1.474 

1.500 
1.490 
1.508 
1.390 
1.429 

1.286 
1.331 
1.278 
1.334 
1.208 

1.169 
1.139 
1.216 
1.118 


Enrolled  in  college2 


Total 


Number 


'  Individuals  age  16  to  24  who  graduated  from  high  school  during  the  preceding  12 
months. 

•  Enrollment  in  college  as  of  October  of  each  year  for  individuals  age  16  to  24  who 
-graduated  from  high  school  during  the  preceding  12  months 

NOTE  —Data  are  based  upon  sample  surveys  of  the  civilian  population  High  school 
graduate  dala  in  this  table  differ  from  figures  appearing  in  other  tables  because  of  vary- 
ing survey  procedures  and  coverage  High  school  graduates  include  GEO  recipients 


9.  7 
9V  > 
96: 
94" 
1.1 4b 

1.405 
1.405 
1.383 
1.422 
1.490 

1.414 
1.503 
1.541 
1.601 
1,610 

1.673 
1.537 
1.658 
1.676 
1.686 

1.589 
1.563 
1.592 
1.574 
1.583 

1 .380 
1.455 
1.369 
1.339 
1.245 

1.185 
1.137 
1.182 
1.219 


758 
847 
900 
784 
1.037 

1.354 
1.309 
1.311 
1.444 
1.516 

1.427 
1.535 
1.457 
1.425 
1.474 

1.615 
1.458 
1.590 
1,584 
1.559 

1.524 
1.646 
1.568 
1.562 
1.662 

1.539 
1.499 
1.503 
1.575 
1.463 

1.410 
1.420 
1.479 
1.464 


Percent 


Males 


Number 


45.1 
48.0 
49.0 
45.0 
48.3 

50  9 
50.1 
51.9 
55.4 
53.3 

51.8 
53.4 
49.2 
46.6 
47.5 

50.7 
48.8 
50.6 
50.1 
49.3 

49.3 
53.9 
50.6 
52.7 
55.2 

57  7 
53.8 
56.8 
58.9 
59.6 

59.9 
62.4 
61.7 
62  6 


Percent 


408 
445 
480 
415 
570 

718 
709 
658 
748 
812 

741 
788 
749 
730 
736 

796 
685 
773 
758 
743 

701 
816 
739 
721 
800 

754 
744 
746 
761 
696 

676 
656 
725 
668 


Females 


Number 


54  0 
56  3 
55.0 
52  3 
57.2 

57.3 
58.7 
57.6 
63.2 
60.1 

55.2 
57.6 
52.7 
50.1 
49.4 

52.6 
47.2 
52.2 
j1.0 
50.4 

46.7 
54.8 
49.0 
51.9 
56.0 

58.6 
55.9 
58.4 
57.0 
57.6 

57.8 
57.6 
59.6 
59.7 


350 
402 
420 

.  369 
467 

636 
600 
653 
696 
704 

686 
747 
708 
695 
738 

819 
773 
817 
826 
816 

823 
830 
829 
841 
862 

785 
755 
757 
814 
767 

735 
763 
754 
797 


Percent 


10 


37.9 
41.3 
43  5 
39.0 
40.7 

45.3 
42.7 
47.2 
48.9 
47.2 

48.5 
49.7 
45.9 
43.4 
45.8 

49.0 
50  3 
49.3 
49.3 
48.4 

51.8 
53.1 
52.1 
53.4 
54.5 

56.9 
51.9 
55.3 
60.8 
61.6 

62.0 
67.1 
63  8 
65.4 


SOURCE'  American  College  Testing  Program  unpublished  labulations  1987.  derived 
from  statistics  collected  by  the  U  S  Bureau  of  the  Census:  and  U  S  Department  of 
Labor.  College  Enrollment  of  1993  High  School  Graduates  (This  table  was  prepared 
June  1994  i 


Table  181  .—Graduation,  college  preparation,  and  college  application  rates  of  high  school  students,  by 

selected  school  characteristics:  1990-91 


Selected  school  characteristics 


1 


Total   

Percent  minority  studonts 

Less  than  5%  

5%  to  19%  . 

20%  to  49%  

50%  or  more   

Community  type 

Urban   

Suburban 

Small  city  rural  .. 


Public  schools 


Number  of 
schools 

with  12th 
graders 


18,307 


7.482 
3.939 
3.396 
3.490 

2.985 
3.669 
11.653 


1990 
graduafon 
rate  of  fall 
1989  12th 
graders 


94.2 


96  2 
94.6 
93.2 
91.7 

92.6 
93  6 
95  6 


Percent  ol 
1 0th  to  12th 
graders  in 

college 
preparatory 

courses. 

1990-91 


47.9 


47  7 
49.4 

46  6 

47  8 

49  7 
5?  5 
43  1 


Average 
college 
application 
rate  of  1 2th 
graders 


56.6 


56  8 
59  2 
54.9 
54  9 

57  9 
59  7 
53  3 


Private  schools 


Number  of 
schools 

with  12th 
graders 


6,741 


2.540 
2.294 
1.216 
691 

2.575 
2.131 
2.035 


1990 
graduation 
raio  of  fall 
1989  12th 
graders 


98.0 


99.1 

97  6 

98  0 
97.2 

97  9 

98  4 

97  7 


Percent  of 
l0!h  to  12th 
graders  in 

college 
preparatoiy 
courses 
1990-91 


85.4 


765 
89  1 
88  2 
86  5 

87.4 
84.2 
80  3 


Average 
college 
application 
rate  of  12th 
graders 


87.4 


84  8 
88  8 
89.6 
83  1 

87  7 
8/. 7 
85? 


NOH  Data  are  based  upon  a  r.antplo  survey  and  may  not  be  stnclly  comparable 
Q     ita  reported  etsewhero  Because  ol  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals 
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Table  182.— Enrollment  rates  of  18-  to  24-year-olds  In  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  race/ethnicity: 

1967  to  1993 


All  students 

 1  

White.  non-Hispanic 

Black.  non-Hispanic 

Hispanic  origin 

Year 

Enrollment  as 
a  percent  of 
18-  to  24- 
year-olds 

Enrollment  as 
a  percent  of 
hiflh  school 
graduates 

Enrollment  as 
a  percent  of 
18-  to  24- 
year  olds 

Enrollment  as 
a  percent  of 

filyfi  aviiuui 

graduates 

Enrollment  as 
a  percent  of 
18-  to  24- 
year-okls 

Enrollment  as 
a  percent  of 
high  school 
graduates 

Enrollment  as 
a  percent  of 
18- to  24- 
year-olds 

Enrollment  as 
a  percent  of 
high  school 
graduates 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1967 1   

25.5 

33.7 

OR  Q 

IJ.w 

23.3 

19681   

26.0 

34.2 

0~7  R 

1M  Q 

1  A  R 

25.2 

1969 1   

27.3 

jo.u 

OQ  7 
CO. 1 

OD.O 

icn 
1  O.U 

27.2 

19701   

25.7 

6c. / 

07  1 

Cl  .  i 

l  O.D 

26.0 

1Q71  1 

26.2 

33.2 

27.2 

33.5 

18.2 

29.2 

— 

— 

1972   

dD.D 

31 .1 

07  O 
CI  .C 

H  Q 

18  3 

25.2 

13.4 

24.1 

1973   

24.0 

28.9 

25.5 

OQ  R 

ICQ 

22.5 

16.1 

27.6 

1974   

24.6 

29.8 

OR  Q 

OQ  Q 

17  6 

24.6 

1 8.0 

30.7 

1975   

26.3 

J  i  .4 

07  A 

O  1  .O 

on  a 

30.1 

20.4 

33.0 

1976   

26.7 

32.3 

27.6 

32.1 

22.5 

32.1 

20.0 

347 

1977   

26.1 

31 .4 

07  O 
CI  .C 

31  3 

21 .1 

29.1 

17.2 

30.5 

1978   

25.3 

JU.U 

OR  R 

in  i 

JU.  1 

27.9 

15.2 

25.9 

1979   

dD.U 

OQ  Q 

OR  *i 

in  9 

19.8 

27.5 

16.7 

27.8 

1980   

dD.f 

*an  r 

07  1 
CI  .0 

31  0 

19.4 

26.0 

16.1 

27.6 

1981   

or  o 

97  7 

31  6 

19  9 

26.6 

16.6 

28.5 

1982   

OR  R 

11  R 

28  1 

32  0 

19.9 

26.5 

16.8 

27.6 

1983   

26.2 

31.3 

28.0 

31.8 

19.2 

25.3 

17.3 

29.9 

1984   

27.1 

31.8 

28.9 

32.6 

20.3 

25.6 

»  17.9 

28.8 

1985   

27.8 

32.5 

30.0 

33.9 

19.6 

24.5 

16.9 

25.0 

1986   

27.9 

32.7 

■  29.7 

33.3 

21.9 

26.9 

17.6 

28.3 

1987   

29.7 

35.4 

31.9 

36.6 

23.0 

28.2 

17.7 

26.6 

1988   

30.2 

36.0 

33.1 

37.4 

21.1 

26.8 

17.1 

29.1 

1989   

30.9 

36.5 

34.2 

38.3 

23.4 

28.5 

16.0 

26.6 

1990   

32.1 

37.7 

35.2 

39.2 

25.3 

30.4 

16.2 

26.8 

1991   

33.3 

39.3 

36.8 

41.0 

23.4 

28.2 

17.8 

31.4 

1992   

34.4 

42.0 

37.3 

42.8 

25.2 

33.9 

21.3 

37.5 

1993   

34.0 

41.6 

36.8 

42.6 

24.5 

32.8 

21.7 

36.1 

1  Data  for  white  and  black  onrollment  include  persons  of  Hispanic  origin.  '  on  high  school  graduates  for  t992  and  1993  use  a  slightly  different  definition  of  gradua- 

— Data  not  available.  tion  and  may  not  be  directly  comparaoJe  with  figures  for  other  years. 

NOTE  —  Data  are  based  upon  sample  surveys  of  the  civilian  no n institutional  popu-  SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population 

lation.  Some  data  have  been  revised  from  previously  published  figures  Percents  based  Survey,  unpublished  data.  (This  table  was  prepared  March  1994.) 


Table  183.— Total  undergraduate  fall  enrollment1  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  sex  of  student, 
attendance  status,  and  control  of  institution:  1969  to  1992 

[In  thousands] 


Year 

Total 

Fulltime 

Part- time 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Public 

Private 

Pubtic 

Private 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1969  . 

6.884 

4.991 

1.893 

4,008 

2.876 

2,952 

1,056 

2.039 

837 

2.997 

1,011 

2.162 

714 

1970 

7.376 

o,280 

2.096 

4.254 

3.122 

3,097 

1.157 

2.183 

939 

3,241 

1,013 

2.387 

735 

1971  . 

7.743 

5.512 

2.231 

4.418 

3.325 

3,201 

1,217 

2.311 

1.014 

3.427 

991 

2,580 

745 

1972 

7.941 

5.488 

2,453 

4,429 

3.512 

3.121 

1.308 

2.367 

1,145 

3.467 

962 

2,756 

756 

1973  .  . 

8.261 

5.580 

2.681 

4.538 

3.723 

3.135 

1.403 

2.445 

1.278 

3.579 

959 

2.943 

780 

1974 

8.798 

5.726 

3.072 

4.765 

4.033 

3.191 

1.574 

2.535 

1.498 

3.799 

966 

3.232 

801 

1975 

9.679 

6.169 

3.510 

5.257 

4,422 

3,459 

1.798 

2.710 

•  1,712 

4,245 

1.012 

3,581 

841 

1976 

9.429. 

6.030 

3,399 

4.902 

4.527 

3,242 

1.660 

2,788 

1,739 

3.949 

953 

3.668 

859 

1977 

9.717 

6.094 

3.623 

4.897 

4.820 

3.188 

1,709 

2,906 

1.914 

3,937 

960 

3.906 

914 

1978 

9,691 

5.967 

3.724 

4.766 

4.925 

3,072 

1.694 

2,895 

2,030 

3.812 

954 

3.974 

951 

1979 

9.998 

6.080 

3.919 

4.821 

5,178 

3.087 

1.734 

2,993 

2.185 

3,865 

956 

4,181 

995 

1980  . 

10.475 

6.362 

4.113 

5.000 

5,475 

3,227 

1,773 

3.135 

2,340 

4.014 

985 

4,427 

1,048 

1981 

10.755 

6.449 

4.306 

5.109 

5,646 

3.261 

1.848 

3.188 

2,458 

4.090 

i  .018 

4,558 

1,088 

1982  . 

10.825 

6.484 

4.341 

5.170 

5.655 

3.299 

1.871 

3.184 

2.470 

4,140 

1.031 

4,573 

1.081 

1983 

10.846 

6.514 

4.332 

5.158 

5.688 

3,304 

1,854 

3,210 

2.478 

4.117 

1,042 

4,580 

1,107 

1984 

10.618 

6,348 

4.270 

5.007 

5.611 

3,195 

1,812 

3.153 

2.459 

3.990 

1.017 

4.504 

1,107 

1985 

10.597 

6,320 

4.277 

4,962 

5.635 

3,156 

1,806 

3.163 

2,471 

3.953 

1,010 

4,525 

1,110 

1986  . 

10.798 

6,352 

4.446 

5.018 

5,780 

3.146 

1.871 

3,206 

2,575 

4.002 

^.015 

4.658 

1,122 

1987  .  . 

1 1 .046 

6.463 

4.584 

5,068 

5,978 

3.164 

1.905 

3,299 

2.679 

4.076 

992 

4.842 

1.136 

1988  .. 

11.317 

6.642 

4.674 

5,138 

6.179 

3,206 

1,931 

3,436 

2.743 

4.113 

1.024 

4.990 

1,189 

1989  .. 

11.743 

6.841 

4.902 

5.311 

6.432 

3.279 

2.032 

3.562 

2.869 

4.272 

1,039 

5,216 

1,216 

1990  . 

11.959 

6.976 

4.983 

5,380 

6,579 

3.337 

2.043 

3.639 

2.940 

4.353 

1,027 

5,357 

1.223 

1991 

12.439 

7.221 

5.218 

5.571 

6,868 

3,436 

2.135 

3.786 

3,082 

4.531 

1.040 

5,617 

1,251 

1992  ? 

12.540 

7.247 

5.293 

5.584 

6,956 

3.426 

2.158 

3,821 

3,135 

4,539 

1,045 

5,681 

1.275 

1  inciudos  wnclasr-ilied  undofqraduate  students  NOTE  — 8ecause  of  rounding  details  may  not  add  to  totals 

Preliminary  data  SOURCE  US  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  tor  Education  Statistics. 

•  Fan  Enrollment  m  Colleges  and  Universities."  and  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education 
Data  System.  Fall  Enrollment  survey  (This  table  was  p<epared  March  1994  ) 
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Table  184.— Total  graduate  fall  enrollment1  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  sex  of  student,  attendance 

status,  and  control  of  institution:  1969  to  1992 

[In  thousands] 


Year 

Total 

Fulltime 

Part-time 
4 

Men 
5 

Women 

Men 

Women  I 

Men 

Women 

g 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Full-time 

Part-time' 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

1 

2 

3 

— -    ■ 

•  7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1969 

955 

363 

593 

590 

366 

252 

338 

111 

255 

393 

197 

273 

93 

1970 

1 .031 

379 

651 

630 

400 

264 

366 

115 

285 

423 

207 

301 

99 

1971 

1 .012 

388 

621 

61 5 

394 

269 

346 

119 

275 

415 

200 

296 

100 

1972   

1.066 

394 

671 

626 

43& 

268 

358 

1 26 

313 

427 

199 

330 

1 09 

1973   

1.123 

410 

715 

648 

477 

273 

375 

137 

340 

442 

206 

358 

119 

1974 

1 .190 

427 

762 

663 

526 

276 

387 

151 

375 

454 

209 

398 

128 

1975 

1 .263 

453 

81 0 

700 

563 

290 

410 

163 

400 

481 

219 

425 

138 

1976 

1 .333 

463 

870 

714 

619 

287 

427 

176 

443 

477 

237 

454 

165 

1977   

1.319 

473 

345 

700 

617 

2G9 

41 1 

1 84 

434 

458 

243 

443 

1 74 

1978   

1.312 

468 

844 

682 

630 

280 

402 

188 

442 

441 

241 

453 

1 77 

1979 

1 .309 

476 

833 

669 

640 

280 

389 

196 

444 

427 

242 

457 

182 

1980 

1 .343 

485 

860 

675 

670 

394 

on/ 

Add 

A7A 

i  yo 

1981   

1.343 

484 

859 

674 

669 

277 

397 

207 

462 

419 

255 

468 

201 

1982   

1.322 

485 

838 

670 

653 

280 

390 

205 

447 

417 

253 

453 

200 

1983   

1.340 

497 

843 

677 

663 

286 

391 

211 

452 

418 

259 

454 

209 

1984   

1.345 

501 

844 

672 

673 

286 

386 

215 

459 

411 

261 

459 

215 

1985   

1.376 

509 

867 

677 

700 

289 

388 

220 

479 

414 

263 

477 

223 

1986   

1.435 

522 

913 

693 

742 

294 

399 

228 

514 

433 

260 

508 

234 

1987   

1.452 

527 

925 

693 

759 

294 

400 

233 

525 

429 

264 

516 

243 

1988   

1.472 

553 

919 

697 

774 

304 

393 

249 

526 

429 

268 

520 

254 

1989   

1.522 

572 

949 

710 

811 

309 

401 

263 

548 

437 

273 

541 

271 

1990   

1.586 

599 

987 

737 

849 

321 

416 

278 

571 

456 

281 

567 

282 

1991   

1.639 

642 

997 

761 

878 

341 

419 

300 

578 

471 

290 

580 

299 

1992 2   

1.670 

666 

1.004 

L_77_3„ 

897 

351 

422 

315 

582 

474 

299 

584 

313 

'  Includes  unclassified  postbaccalaureate  students  SOUftCE'  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

' Preliminary  data  -Fall  Enrollment  m  Colleges  and  Universities."  and  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education 

NOTE. — Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals  Data.  sVstem  CPEDS).  -Fall  Enrollment"  survey  (This  table  was  prepared  March  1994  ) 


Table  185.— Total  first-professional  fall  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  sex  of  student, 
attendance  status,  and  control  of  institution:  1969  to  1992 


Year 

-  ! 

1 

Total 
2 

Full  hme 
3 

Part-time 
4 

Men 
5 

Women 
6 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Full-time 
7 

Part-time 
8 

Full-time 

Pan-time 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 
14 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1969   

164.737 

143.081 

21.656 

148.926 

15.811 

131.368 

17.558 

11.713 

.  4.098 

64.241 

84.685 

8.354 

7.457 

1970   

173.411 

157.384 

16.027 

158.649 

14.762 

144.270 

14.379 

13.114 

1.648 

68.956 

89.693 

6.501 

8.261 

1971   

192.6'' 

176.224 

16.444 

174.058 

■  8.610 

159.306 

14.672 

16.838 

1.772 

98.233 

75.825 

9.430 

9.180 

1972   

206.659 

190.039 

16.620 

183.443 

23.216 

168.990 

14.453 

21 .049 

2.167 

79.723 

103.720 

10.842 

12.374 

1973   

218.990 

201.663 

17.327 

186.297 

32.693 

171.731 

14.566 

29.932 

2.761 

81.811 

104,486 

16.138 

16.555 

1974   

235.452 

216.329 

19.123 

194.079 

41.373 

178.926 

15.153 

37.403 

3.970 

84.271 

109.808 

20.085 

21.288 

1975   

242.267 

219.886 

22.381 

192.100 

50.167 

177.117 

14.983 

42.769 

7.398 

79.240 

112.860 

23.557 

26.610 

1976   

244.292 

220.124 

24.168 

189.810 

54.482 

171.967 

17.843 

48.157 

6.325 

77.873 

111.937 

23.468 

31.014 

1977   

251.357 

226.318 

25.039 

191.451 

59.906 

173.165 

18.286 

53.153 

6.753 

78.189 

113.262 

24.901 

35.005 

1978   

256.904 

232.540 

24.364 

192.221 

64.683 

174.906 

17.315 

57.634 

7.049 

77.748 

114.473 

26.839 

37.844 

1979   

263.404 

238.949 

24.455 

193.363 

70.041 

176.394 

16.969 

62.555 

7.486 

77.122 

116.241 

29.026 

41.015 

1980   

277.767 

251 .359 

26.408 

199.344 

78.423 

191.448 

17.896 

69.911 

8.512 

81.022 

118.322 

33.415 

45,008 

1981   

274.595 

248.328 

26.267 

192.936 

81.659 

175.414 

17.522 

72.914 

8.745 

77.562 

115,374 

34.177 

47.482 

1982   

278.425 

252.108 

26.317 

191.200 

87.225 

1 73.941 

17.259 

78.167 

9.058 

76.273 

114,927 

37.183 

50.042 

1983   

278.529 

249.636 

28.893 

188.096 

90.433 

169.071 

19.025 

80.565 

9.868 

74.938 

113.158 

38.484 

51 .949 

1984   

278.598 

249.708 

28.890 

184.949 

93.649 

166.286 

18.663 

83.422 

10.227 

73.722 

111.227 

40.186 

53.463 

1985   

274,200 

246.619 

27.581 

179.792 

94.408 

162.368 

17.424 

84.251 

10.157 

71.373 

108.419 

40.435 

53.973 

1986   

270.401 

245.647 

24.754 

173.851 

96.550 

158.557 

15.294 

87.090 

9.460 

70.326 

103.525 

41 ,699 

54.851 

1987   

268.332 

241.807 

26.525 

170.129 

98.203 

153.668 

16.461 

88.139 

10.064 

68,089 

102.040 

41,947 

56,256 

1988   

267.109 

241.228 

25.881 

166.912 

100.197 

151.045 

15.867 

90.183 

10.014 

66.196 

100.716 

42.743 

57,454 

1989   

274.451 

247.812 

'  26,639 

168.773 

105.678 

152.511 

16.262 

95.301 

10.377 

67,548 

101,225 

45.090 

60,588 

1990  1   

273.366 

245.854 

27.512 

166.798 

106.568 

149.805 

16.993 

96.049 

10.519 

66,071 

100,727 

45.674 

60,894 

1991   

280.531 

252.012 

28.519 

169.875 

110.656 

152.356 

17.519 

99.656 

1 1 .000 

64.821 

105.054 

46.661 

63.995 

1992 2   

281.382 

252.461 

28.921 

168.933 

112.449 

151.256 

17.677 

101.205 

1 1 .244 

63.482 

105,451 

47,195 

65.254 

'  Revised  from  provious'y  published  data  SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

' Preliminary  data  Fall  Enrollment  m  Colleges  and  Universities.'  and  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education 

Data  System  (IPEDS).  Fall  Enrollment  survey  (This  table  was  prepared  March  1994  ) 
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Table  186.— Total  fall  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  state:  1970  to  1992 


1 

] 

 —  j 

i 

Percent 

Stale  or  other  area 

Fall  1970 

Fail  1975 

Fall  1980 

Fall  1985 

Fall  1988 

Fah  i9t>9 

Fa'i  1  99C  j 

\ 

Fan  A  C-*9i  , 

Fall  l99J 

chanqe 
i98S"?o 

i 

1992 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8  j 
 1 

s  ! 
_„_   1 

10 



1  * 



8,580.887 

1 1,164.859 

12.096,895 

12,247,055 

13,055,337 

13,538.560 

13, 818. 637  1 

14,358,953  j 

14,491,226 

11.0 

Alabama 

103.936 

164.700 

164.306 

179.343 

197.352 

208.562 

218  589 

 r 

2X4  331  j 

?30  53"! 

16  8 

Alaska 

9.471 

13.998 

21.296 

27.479 

28  983 

28  62  7 

29  439 

30  "93 

30  902 

f <  6 

Arizona 

109.619 

173.542 

202.716 

216.854 

258  792 

252  625 

262.587 

272  9-1  j 

275.599 

65 

Arkansas  ... 

52.039 

65.547 

77.607 

77.958 

84.562 

88.572 

90  399 

94  340  ; 

9"  435 

152 

California 

1.257.245 

1.787.932 

1.790.993 

1  650.439 

1  754  478 

1  802  884 

1  799  222 

2  024  274  ! 

1.977.249 

12  7 

Colorado 

123.395 

149.814 

162.916 

161.314 

186.912 

201  114 

232  8"' 

235  I03j 

240  163 

28  5 

Connecticut            .  , 

124.700 

148.491 

159.632 

159.348 

165.677 

169  438 

1  "M  ''BS  \ 

165  824  : 

165  874 . 

Delaware 

25.260 

32.389 

32.939 

31  883 

38.261 

40.562 

43.582  j 

42  988  j 

42  763  I 

r  8 

District  of  Columbia 

77.158 

84.190 

86.675 

78  868 

79.310 

79.800 

80  156  i 

77  964 ! 

81  909! 

33 

Florida 

235.525 

344.267 

41 1.891 

451.392 

516.508 

578.123 

588  086  1 

611  781  ' 
I 

6' 8  285  I 

19  7 

Georgia 

126.511 

173.585 

184.159 

196.826 

230.893 

242.28S 

251  ^86 

277.023! 

293  162 

2'0 

Hawa-i 

36  562 

46.671 

47.181 

49.937 

52  297 

54.188 

56  436 

57  302  j 

61  '62 

1 7  0 

Idaho  .... 

34.567 

39.075 

43.018 

42.668 

46.338 

48  969 

5i  881 

55  397  | 

57  ?98 

24  7 

tll:nCiS 

452.146 

584.089 

644.245 

678.689 

689  326 

709.952 

729  246 

753  297  ! 

74S.033 

85 

Indiana 

192.668 

213.820 

247.253 

250.567 

267.905 

275  821 

284  832 

290  30i  j 

296.912 

103 

lowa 

108.902 

121.678 

140.449 

152.897 

162.098 

169  901 

! 

170  515  1 

171  024 | 

^7613 

9  7 

Kansas  .  .... 

102.485 

120.833 

136.605 

141.359 

152.822 

1 58  497 

163  733 

167.699 

169.41 9 

10  9 

Kentucky 

98.591 

125.253 

143.066 

141.724 

160.208 

166  014 

177  852 

187  958 

188  320 

,-T5 

Louisiana 

120.728 

1 53  2 1 3 

160.058 

177.176 

176.051 

180.202 

186.840 

197  438 

204.379 

16  1 

34.134 

40.443 

43.264 

52.201 

48.360 

58  230 

57  186 

57  178 

57  977 

199 

Maryland     

149.607 

205.570 

225.526 

231.649 

248.136 

254.533 

259  700 

267.931 

268.399 

82 

Massachusetts 

303.809 

384.485 

4 18.415 

421.175 

426.603 

426.476 

4 1 7  833 

422  976 

-0  9 

Michigan 

392.726 

496.405 

520  131 

507.293 

544.399 

560  320 

569  803 

568  491 

559.729 

2.8 

Minnesota 

160  788 

184.756 

206.691 

221.162 

244.612 

253  097 

253  739 

255  054 

2^2.920 

11  6 

Mississippi 

73.967 

99.962 

102.364 

101.180 

1 1 1 .262 

11 6.370 

122  883 

125  350 

123  754 

11  2 

Missouri  ... 

183.930 

223.115 

234.421 

241.146 

262.391 

278.505 

289.899 

297  154 

296  617 

130 

Montana 

30.062 

30.843 

35.177 

35.958 

35.777 

37.660 

35.876 

37  821 

39  644 

1 0  8 

Nebraska 

66.915 

74.705 

89.488 

97.769 

104.879 

108.844 

112  831 

113  648 

122  603 

169 

Nevada 

13.669 

30.187 

40.455 

43.656 

48.S31 

56  471 

61.728 

62  664 

63.87r 

30  8 

New  Hampshire 

29.400 

41.030 

46.794 

52.283 

57.410 

59  081 

59  510 

63  718 

63  924 

11  3 

New  Jersey 

216  121 

297.114 

321.610 

297.658 

302  881 

314.091 

324.286 

334  641 

342  446 

13  1 

New  Mexico                                 .  . 

44.461 

51.944 

58.283 

68.295 

79  135 

81 .350 

85  500 

93.507 

99  276 

25  5 

New  York 

806.479 

1.005.063 

992.237 

1 .000  098 

1.006.494 

1.029.518 

1  048  286 

1.056  487 

•     1  069  772 

6  3 

North  Carolina 

171.925 

251.766 

287.537 

327.288 

332.226 

345.502 

352  138 

37:  968 

383  453 

15  4 

North  Dakota 

31.495 

29.743 

34.069 

37.939 

38.489 

40.404 

37.878 

38  "39 

40  470 

5  1 

Oh-o 

376.267 

436.052 

469.145 

514.745 

5*3.980 

550.720 

557  690 

569  326 

5^3  183 

54 

Oklahoma  . 

1 10.155 

146.613 

160  295 

169  173 

176  308 

175.855 

173  221 

183  536 

'<82  1C5 

3  3 

Oregon 

122  177 

145  281 

157  458 

137  967 

156  158 

161  822 

165  741 

167  10" 

'67415 

"2 

Pennsylvania 

4  11. 044 

47C.536 

507.716 

533.198 

573.552 

610.479 

604  060 

620  036 

6/9  832 

9  8 

Rhode  Island 

45.898 

64,479 

66.869 

69.927 

74  847 

76  503 

78  273 

"9.n2 

79  165 

5  8 

South  Carolina  . 

69.518 

1 33  023 

132  476 

131.902 

148  168 

145.  ?30 

159  302 

164  907 

K1.443 

15  7 

South  Dakota 

30.639 

30.260 

32  761 

32  772 

31.461 

32  666 

34  208 

36  332 

37  596 

19  5 

Tennessee 

135.103 

181.435 

204  t3l 

194  845 

206  357 

218  866 

226.238 

238  042 

242  970 

Texas 

442.225 

624.390 

701.391 

769.692 

847.310 

879  335 

901  437 

917  443 

938  526 

108 

Utah                                          .  . 

81.687 

87.323 

93.987 

103.994 

108  631 

114  815 

i?1  303 

1 30  4 1 9 

133.083 

22  5 

Vermont 

22.209 

29.095 

30.628 

31.416 

34.403 

35  946 

36.398 

3~  436 

37.377 

8  6 

151  915 

244.67  1 

280.504 

292  4 16 

320.931 

344.284 

353  442 

356  325 

?64  1 72 

10  4 

Washington 

183.544 

227.168 

303.603 

231 .553 

254  051 

255  760 

263.384 

27J  760 

276  484 

88 

West  Virginia 

63  153 

78.619 

81.973 

76.659 

80  540 

82.455 

84.790 

88.602 

90  252 

12  1 

Wisconsin 

202.058 

240.701 

269.086 

275.069 

286  456 

291  966 

299  774 

308  986 

30"  902 

75 

Wyoming 

15  220 

18.078 

21 .147 

24.204 

26  540 

29  159 

31  326 

32  1 1 8 

31  548 

189 

U  S  Servce  Schools 

17.079 

36.897 

49.808 

54  052 

44.976 

55.607 

48  087 

52  921 

52  622 

170 

Outlying  areas 

67.237 

104.270 

137.749 

164  890 

163  449 

162  955 

164.618 

168  7"» 

169  385 

3  6 

American  Samoa 

689 

976 

758 

908 

1  01 1 

1  219 

1  267 

1  295 

42  6 

Federated  States  o*  Micronesia 

838 

9"5 

83^ 

1  C28 

Guam 

2.719 

3  800 

3.217 

4.601 

3  819 

4  350 

4  741 

5  0^6 

4  845 

26  9 

Northern  Mananas 

318 

352 

419 

661 

84" 

796 

126  1 

Patau 

1  037 

491 

355 

445 

Pucto  Rico 

63  073 

97.517 

131  184 

155917 

154  712 

152  603 

154  065 

157  733 

158  120 

2  2 

Trust  Territory  ot  the  Pacific 

185 

224 

724 

1  187 

Virgin  Islands 

1.445 

2.079 

2.148 

2  572 

2  471 

2  697 

2  466 

r  7'6 

?  85* 

'        15  6 

'  Preliminary  data  SOURCE   U  S   Department  01  Education  National  Center  fo'  EtfuCalnPi  Stat'St'CS. 

—Data  not  reported  or  not  applicable  Fa'l  Enrollment  m  Colleges  and  Universities    and  Inlegrated  PosUerondary  EducaliOn 

Data  System  (IPEDSt    Fah  Enrol'mont  survey  iTlns  tabtn  w«u-  D'epa'ed  March  1994  > 
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Table  187.-— Total  fall  enrollment  in  public  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  state:  1970  to  1992 


\ 

Perce  ni 

Slato  or  other  area 

Fall  1970 

Fall  1975 

Fall  1980 

Fall  1985 

Fall  1968 

Fall  1989 

Fall  1990 

Fall  1991 

Fall  1992  ' 



change. 
1988  10 

1992 
 ... . 

-  -  •  -  '  - 

l 

■  -  • 
2 

3 

4 

5 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

United  States 

6,428,134 

8.834.506 

9,457,394 

9,479,273 

10.161,388 

10,577.963 

10,844,717 

11.309.563 

11,387,725 

12.1 

MtdUdl  1  Id 

87  884 

145.698 

143  674 

158  688 

1 73  736 

187.575 

195.939 

202.31 1 

206.287 

18  7 

Alaska 

8  563 

13.218 

20  561 

26510 

27  168 

26.274 

27  792 

29.019 

29.037 

69 

Arizona  . 

107.315 

168  666 

194  034 

202  036 

242  699 

239.314 

248.213 

253  631 

255.907 

54 

Arkansas 

43.599 

56  127 

66  068 

66  123 

71  954 

76416 

78.645 

82.152 

85.686 

19  1 

California                      .  . 

1.123.529 

1  617  558 

1.599.838 

1  444  207 

1.542  351 

1  590.568 

l  594  710 

1 .804  654 

1.747.895 

133 

Colorado 

1 36  370 

145  598 

142  031 

162  956 

1 75  850 

200.653 

206.645 

21 1 .238 

29  6 

Connecticut 

73  391 

93.567 

97.788 

986^6 

106  419 

109  697 

109  556 

107.321 

107.786 

1.3 

Delaware 

21.151 

27  032 

•28.325 

27  933 

31  646 

33.037 

34.252 

35.311 

35.313 

11  6 

District  of  Columbia 

12  194 

15  159 

13  900 

12.747 

12  109 

12  439 

12.595 

12.033 

12.285 

l  5 

Florida 

189.450 

287.745 

334  349 

362  241 

420  378 

435.280 

489.081 

506.342 

511.226 

21  6 

Georgia 

101  900 

142  593 

140  1 58 

148  956 

1 77  852 

186  776 

196  413 

218.924 

232.634 

30  8 

Hawaii 

32.963 

43.278 

43.269 

43.246 

42  529 

43  644 

45  728 

45.682 

49.605 

166 

Idaho 

27.072 

31.298 

34.491 

33.666 

35.856 

38.44  7 

41.315 

44.149 

46.607 

30.0 

Illinois 

315.634 

444.458 

491.274 

520.224 

521  ^18 

536  643 

551.333 

571.249 

565.889 

85 

Indiana 

136.739 

159  453 

189  224 

193.833 

209  236 

216.433 

223.953 

228.378 

234.624 

12.1 

68.390 

83.572 

97  454 

109  765 

1 1 3  268 

1 16.889 

1 17.834 

1 20.360 

127.849 

12  9 

Kansas 

88.215 

107.761 

12L987 

127.220 

133  702 

145  134 

149.1 17 

152.349 

153.399 

'  10.6 

Kentucky  . 

77.240 

105.265 

1 14.884 

1l0.e36 

129.442 

137.29? 

147.095 

155.773 

157.836 

21  9 

Louisiana 

101.127 

132.054 

136.703 

153.173 

149.351 

151.733 

158.290 

168.822 

177.373 

188 

Maine   

25.405 

31.092 

31.878 

33.188 

36  325 

40  511 

41.500 

40  928 

40.346 

12.4 

Maryland 

118  988 

176.544 

195.051 

198.992 

21 1  379 

216  769 

220.783 

228.638 

227.987 

7.9 

Massachusetts          .  . 

116.127 

173.564 

183.765 

185.602 

188.844 

187  772 

186  035 

.  180.559 

183.119 

-3  0 

Michigan 

339.625 

436.655 

454.147 

434.270 

466.091 

479  714 

487  359 

486.301 

473.322 

1.6 

Minnesota   

130.56? 

148.630 

162.379 

173  984 

191.192 

198  610 

199.211 

199.753 

212.158 

11.0 

Mississippi  . 

64.968 

89.919 

90  661 

90  704 

98.394 

103.035 

109.038 

1 1 1 .386 

109.911 

11.7 

Missouri 

132.540 

158.196 

165  179 

168.829 

178  729 

192  322 

200.093 

203.125 

198  610 

1 1  1 

Montana  .                         .  ... 

27.287 

27,793 

31.178 

32.032 

31  292 

33  i97 

31.865 

33.453 

33.765 

79 

Nebraska 

51.454 

61.240 

73.509 

81  202 

88  043 

91.337 

94.614 

94  692 

103.196 

172 

Nevada 

13.576 

30.010 

40.280 

43  368 

48  644 

56.184 

61.242 

61.985 

63.192 

29.9 

New  Hampshire  ... 

15.979 

24.205 

24.119 

26  669 

30  724 

33.370 

32.163 

34.518 

35.255 

14  7 

New  Jersey  .  . 

145  373 

227.764 

247.028 

237  297 

243  961 

253  544 

261.60: 

270.728 

277.599 

13.8 

New  Mexico 

40.795 

47.605 

55  077 

66.059 

77.079 

79  359 

83.403 

89.853 

•94.901 

23  1 

New  York  

449.437 

613.842 

563.251 

563  251 

583  850 

600.978 

616.884 

605.898 

611.258 

4  7 

North  Carolina 

123.761 

201.288 

228.154 

267.044 

267.070 

277.062 

285.405 

305.473 

315.518 

18  1 

North  Dakota 

30.192 

27.954 

31.709 

34.802 

35  622 

37.555 

34.690 

35.218 

36.783 

33 

Ohrt) 

28 1 .099 

336.931 

381 .765 

379.164 

402.823 

412.073 

427.613 

436.292 

437.027 

8  5 

Oklahoma 

91.438 

124  372 

137.188 

146.82? 

151.410 

151.410 

151.073 

160.166 

159.043 

50 

Oregon  .  . 

108.483 

129.785 

140  102 

119.612 

136.606 

141  31 1 

144.427 

144.451 

144.902 

6.1 

Pennsylvania 

232.982 

287.436 

292.499 

300.523 

323  489 

335  101 

343.478 

354,435 

362.784 

12  1 

Rhode  island 

25.527 

32  311 

35  052 

35.389 

38  993 

40  604 

42.350 

42.503 

43.264 

11  0 

South  Carolina 

47.101 

107  690 

107.683 

105  854 

120.386 

118.639 

131.134 

137.012 

145,580 

20  9 

OUUlo  UoKUld 

23.936 

21 .925 

24  328 

23.339 

23  899 

25.075 

26.596 

28.888 

30.346 

27  0 

Tennessee 

98.897 

139.526 

156.835 

147  951 

155.610 

167.056 

175.049 

186.441 

192.302 

23  6 

Texas 

365.522 

542  212 

613.552 

C02  314 

O  1  0.93*4 

OOc.  .MO© 

10  5 

Ulan 

49.588 

56  536 

59.598 

69  426 

^4.434 

79.623 

86.108 

94.802 

96.958 

30.3 

Vermont 

12.536 

17.145 

17.984 

18.844 

19  967 

20  925 

20.910 

21.485 

21.397 

7.2 

Virginia 

123.279 

215.253 

246.500 

250  754 

?70  372 

287  624 

291  286 

298  107 

297.522 

100 

Washmgion 

162.718 

202  531 

276.028 

201.532 

219  290 

221  362 

227.632 

238  345 

238.763 

8.9 

West  Virginia 

51.363 

68  H7 

71.228 

66.531 

70  381 

72.478 

74.108 

78.215 

79.284 

126 

Wisconsin 

170.374 

210.535 

235  179 

238  735 

243  087 

247.262 

253.529 

260.082 

256.890 

5.7 

Wyoming 

15.220 

18  078 

21  121 

24.204 

25  911 

28  553 

30.623 

31.251 

30.687 

18.4 

U  S  Service  Schools 

17  079 

36  897 

49  803 

54  05.? 

44  9^6 

55  607 

48.087 

52.921 

52.622 

17  0 

Outlying  areas  . 

46.680 

59.923 

60.692 

65  4U 

67.433 

67  056 

66  244 

66.074 

66.328 

-1.6 

American  Samoa 

689 

976 

758 

903 

1  01 1 

1.219 

1.267 

1.295 

42  6 

Federated  States  of  Micron«sia 

638 

975 

837 

1.028 

Guam 

2.719 

3.800 

3.217 

4  601 

3.819 

4  350 

4.741 

5.016 

4.845 

26  9 

Northern  Marianas 

318 

352 

419 

661 

847 

796 

126  1 

Palau 

1  037 

491 

355 

445 

Puerto  Rico 

42.516 

53  1-0 

54  127 

56  438 

58.696 

56.704 

55.691 

55.036 

55.063 

-62 

Trust  Territory  ol  the  Pacific 

185 

224 

/2J 

1  187 

Virgin  Islands 

1  445 

2  079 

2.148 

2  572 

2  697 

2  466 

2716 

2  856 

156 

'  Preliminary  data  — v_  SOURCE  U  S  Department  ol  Education.  National  Cenler  for  Education  Statis1"cs. 

—Data  not  reported  or  not  applicable         *  Fail  Enrollment  m  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education 

Data  Syslem  <ifJEDSi    Fa"  Enrollment  survey  (This  table  was  prepared  Maich  1994  ) 
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Table  188.— Total  fall  enrollment  in  private  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  state:  1970  to  1992 


»    CI  11 

State  or  other  area 

Fall  t970 

Fail  1975 

Fall  1980 

Fali  1985 

Fall  1988 

Fall  1989 

Fall  1990 

Fall  1991 

Fall  1992  1 

change. 
1988  to 

1992 

—  

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

United  States 

2,152.753 

2,350,351 

2,639.501 

2.767.782 

2.893.949 

2.960.597 

2,973,920 

3,049,390 

3,103,501 

7.2 

Alabama   

16.052 

19.002 

20.632 

20.655 

23.616 

20.987 

22,650 

22.020 

24.250 

2  7 

Alaska   

908 

780 

735 

969 

1.815 

2.353 

1.647 

1.774 

1,865 

2.8 

Arizona 

2.304 

4.876 

8.682 

14.818 

16.093 

13.31 1 

14.374 

19.340 

19.692 

22.4 

Arkansas 

0.440 

9.420 

1 1 .539 

1 1.835 

12,608 

12.156 

11.754 

12.188 

1 1.749 

-6.8 

California  ... 

133.716 

170.374 

191.155 

206.232 

212.127 

212.316 

204,512 

219.620 

229.354 

8*1 

Colorado  ... 

14.833 

13.444 

17.318 

19.283 

23.956 

25.264 

33.218 

28.463 

28,925 

20.7 

Connecticut   

51.309 

54.924 

61.844 

60.732 

59.258 

59.741 

62.229 

58.503 

58.088 

-2.0 

Delaware    

4.109 

5.307 

4.614 

3.950 

6.615 

7.525 

9.330 

7.677 

7.450 

12.6 

District  of  Columbia  . 

64.964 

69.031 

72,775 

66.121 

67.201 

67.361 

67.561 

65,931 

69.624 

3  6 

Florida   

46.075 

56.522 

77.542 

89.151 

96.130 

92.843 

99.005 

105,439 

107,059 

11  4 

Georgia   

24.61 1 

30.992 

44.001 

47.870 

53,041 

55.513 

55.373 

58.099 

60.528 

14.1 

Hawan 

3.599 

3  393 

3  912 

6.691 

9,768 

10.544 

10.708 

1 1 .620 

1 1 .557 

18  3 

Idaho   

7.495 

7.777 

8  527 

9.002 

10.482 

10.522 

1 0,566 

1 1.248 

1 1.191 

6.8 

Illinois 

136.512 

139.631 

152.971 

158.465 

167,608 

173.309 

177.913 

182.048 

182.144 

8.7 

Indiana   

55.929 

54.367 

58.029 

56.734 

58.669 

59.388 

60.879 

61.923 

62.288 

6.2 

iowa     

40.512 

38.106 

42.995 

43.132 

48.830 

53.012 

52.681 

50.664 

49.964 

2.3 

Kansas   

14.270 

13.072 

14.618 

14.139 

14.120 

13.363 

14.616 

1 5.350 

16.020 

13.5 

Kentucky  

21.351 

19.988 

23.182 

30.888 

30.766 

28.717 

30.757 

32.185 

30.484 

-0.9 

Louisiana 

19.601 

2 1 , 1 59 

23.355 

24.003 

26.700 

28.469 

28.550 

28.616 

27.006 

1.1 

Maine                                      .  ... 

8.729 

9.351 

11^386 

19.013 

12.035 

17.719 

15.686 

16.250 

17.131 

42.3 

Maryland   

30.619 

29.026 

30.475 

32.657 

36.757 

37.764 

38.917 

39.293 

40.412 

9.9 

Massachusetts   

187.682 

210.921 

234.650 

235.573 

237.759 

238.704 

231.798 

238.822 

239.857 

0  9 

Michigan 

53.101 

59.750 

65.984 

73.023 

78,308 

80,606 

32.444 

82.190 

86.407 

10.3 

Minnesota  ... 

30.221 

36.126 

44.312 

47.178 

53.420 

54.487 

54.578 

55.301 

60.762 

13.7 

Mississippi   

8.999 

10.043 

11.703 

10.476 

12.868 

13.335 

13.845 

13.964 

13.843 

7.6 

MiSSGun  ..... 

51.390 

64.919 

69.242 

72.317 

83.662 

86.183 

89.806 

94.029 

98.007 

17.1 

Monlana               ...  .... 

2.775 

3.045 

3.999 

3.926 

4.485 

4.463 

4.01 1 

4.368 

5.879 

31  1 

Nebraska   

15.461 

13.465 

15.979 

16.567 

16.836 

17.507 

18,217 

18.956 

19.407 

153 

Nevada        .  . 

93 

177 

175 

288 

187 

287 

486 

679 

685 

266  3 

New  Hampshire  

13.421 

16.825 

22.675 

25.614 

26.686 

25.711 

27.347 

29.200 

28.669 

7.4 

New  Jersey   .... 

70.748 

69.350 

74.582 

60.361 

58.920 

60.547 

62.685 

63.913 

64.847 

10  1 

New  Mexico 

3.666 

4.339 

3.206 

2.236 

2.056 

1.991 

2.097 

3.654 

4.375 

1 12.8 

New  York     

357.042 

391.221 

428.986 

436.847 

422,644 

428.540 

431,402 

450.589 

458,514 

8.5 

North  Carolina  .... 

48.164 

50.498 

59.383 

60,244 

65. 1 56 

68.440 

66,733 

66.495 

67.935 

4  3 

North  Dakola  . 

1.303 

1.789 

2.360 

3.137 

2  867 

2.849 

3.188 

3.521 

3.687 

28.6 

Ohio 

95.168 

99.121 

107.380 

135.581 

141,157 

138.647 

130.077 

133.034 

136.156 

-3  5 

Oklahoma 

18.717 

22.241 

23.107 

22.346 

24.898 

24,445 

22.148 

23.370 

23.062 

-7  4 

Oregon 

13.694 

15.496 

17.356 

18.355 

19.552 

20.51 1 

21.314 

22.656 

22,513 

15.1 

Pennsylvania 

178.062 

183.100 

215.217 

232.675 

250.063 

275.378 

260.582 

265.601 

267.043 

6  8 

Rhode  Island 

20.371 

32.168 

31.817 

34.538 

35.854 

35.899 

35.923 

36.609 

35.901 

0  1 

South  Carolina 

22,417 

25.333 

24.793 

26.048 

27,782 

27.091 

28.168 

27.895 

25.863 

-6.9 

South  Dakoia  

6.703 

8.335 

8.433 

9.433 

7.562 

7.591 

7.612 

7.444 

7  250 

-4.1 

Tennessee 

36.206 

41.909 

47.746 

46  894 

50.757 

51.810 

51.189 

51.601 

50.668 

-0.2 

76  703 

82  1 78 

87.839 

92.500 

94.165 

96.840 

99  123 

lO.fi  (Ififl 

i  UU.UUU 

12  6 

Utah                                       .  . 

32.099 

30.787 

34.389 

34.568 

34.197 

35.192 

35,195 

35.617 

36.125 

56 

Vermont 

9  673 

1 1 .950 

12.644 

12.572 

14.436 

15.021 

15.488 

15.951 

15.980 

10. 7 

V'rgmia 

28.636 

29.418 

34.004 

41.662 

50  559 

56.660 

62.156 

58.218 

56.650 

12  0 

Washmgion 

20.826 

24.637 

27.575 

30.021 

34.761 

34.398 

35.752 

36.415 

37.721 

8.5 

West  Virginia  . 

1 1 .790 

10.502 

10.745 

10.128 

10,159 

9.977 

10,682 

10.387 

10.968 

80 

Wisconsin 

31.684 

30  166 

33.907 

36.334 

43.369 

44.704 

46.245 

48.904 

51.012 

17.6 

Wyoming 

26 

629 

606 

703 

867 

861 

36  9 

Outlying  areas 

20.557 

44.347 

77.057 

99,479 

96.016 

95.899 

98.374 

102.697 

103.057 

7.3 

American  Samoa 

Federated  States  ol  Micronesia 
Guam 

Northern  Marianas 
Palau 

Puerto  Rico 

20.557 

44.347 

77  057 

99.479 

96.016 

95.899 

98,374 

102  697 

103.057 

73 

Trusl  Territory  ot  the  Pacific 

Virgin  islands 

'  Preliminary  dala 

—Data  not  reported  or  not  applicable 


SOURCE  US  Department  o*  Education.  National  Center  lor  Education  Slatistics. 
Fall  Enrollmenl  in  Colleges  and  Universities."  and  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education 
Data  System  (IPEDS).  "Fall  Enrollment"  survey  (This  table  was  prepared  March  1994  ) 
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Table  189.— Total  fall  enrollment  in  all  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  attendance  status,  sex,  and 

state:  1991  and  1992 


Fall  1991 

Fall  1992' 

Slate  or  other  area 

Fulltime 

Part-time 

Total 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Total 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

United  States 

14,356,953 

3,929.375 

4,185,954 

2,572,469 

3,671,155 

14,491,226 

3,928,491 

4,236,827 

2,597,596 

3,728,310 

Alabama 

Ataska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

224.331 
30  793 

272.971 
94.340 
2.024  274 

70.474 
5.179 
63.188 
30.598 
423.527 

81 .588 
6  361 
58.487 
36.760 
446.646 

37!317 
63.899 
■  9.756 
496.944 

41  128 
11.936 
87.397 
17.226 
657.157 

230.537 
30.902 

275.599 
97.435 
1.977.249 

71.666 
5^531 
63.455 
31.171 
419.403 

83.196 
6.565 
60.273 
37.367 
443.019 

'  32.058 
7.111 
63.090 
10.599 
482.107 

43.617 
11.695 
88.781 
18.298 
632.720 

Co'orado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

D-stnct  of  Columbia 
Florida 

235.108 
165.824 
42.988 
77.964 
611.781 

62.126 
41  230 
1 1 .652 
22.664 
141.994 

62.057 
43.080 
14.202 
25.827 
153.606 

47  184 
32.314 
7.059 
13.670 
130.131 

63.741 
49.200 
10.075 
15.803 
186.050 

240.163 
165.874 
42.763 
81.909 
618.285 

63.159 
40.451 
1 1 .369 
23,601 
143.053 

62.964 
42.559 
14.185 
26.717 
155.554 

48.723 
32.810 
7.037 
14.735 
132.008 

65.317 
50.054 
10.172 
16.856 
187.670 

Georg«a 

Hawa.i 

Idaho 

iiimo«s 

Ind.ana 

277.023 
57.302 
55.397 
753.297 
290.301 

86.778 
15.319 
18.317 
184.827 
94.895 

96  761 
16.899 
19.045 
188.932 
96.029 

37.865 
11.154 
7.007 
154.768 
41.248 

55.619 
13.930 
1 1 .028 
224.770 
58.129 

293.162 
61.162 
57.798 
748.033 
296.912 

90.491 
15.724 
18.729 
183.724 
95.523 

103.629 
17.990 
19.951 

191.076 
98.494 

39.886 
12.055 
7.523 
152.611 
42.033 

59.156 
15.393 
1 1 .595 
220.622 
60.862 

lowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

171.024 
167.699 
187.958 
197.438 
57.178 

60  529 
47.975 
54.116 
62.394 
15.996 

48.132 
65.416 
73.653 
16.924 

19.201 
27.264 
24.610 
22.784 
8.076 

31 .065 
44^28 
43.816 
38.607 
16.182 

177.813 
169.419 
188.320 
204.379 
57.977 

61.966 
48.325 
54.609 
65.673 
15.660 

62.697 
49.050 
66.548 
78.248 
16.726 

19.978 
27.664 
23.733 
22.256 
8.563 

33.172 
44.380 
43.430 
38.202 
17.028 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Micnigan 

Minnesota 

M.ssiSS:ppi 

267.931 
419.381 
568.491 
255.054 
125.350 

58.696 
125.623 
138.565 
73.242 
43.682 

64  675 
140  461 
150.098 
76.916 
51.602 

61.434 
116.020 
42.351 
11.050 

87.607 
91.863 
163.808 
62.545 
19.016 

268.399 
422.976 
559.729 
272.920 
123.754 

58.455 
126.454 
136.771 
77.948 
43.153 

65.793 
139.903 
151.238 
81.676 
50.681 

57.001 
62.297 
112.414 
45.302 
1 1 .253 

87.150 
94.322 
159.306 
67.994 
18.667 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New  Han>pshire 

297  154 
37.821 

1 13.648 
62.664 
63  718 

82.903 
13.996 
32.076 
10.015 
18.864 

85.61 7 
14.358 
32.445 
10.447 
21.114 

51 .948 
3.609 
19.209 
17.632 
9.204 

76  686 
5.858 
29.918 
24.570 
14.536 

296.617 
39.644 

122.603 
63.877 
63,924 

82.861 
1 4^699 
33.827 
10.321 
19.026 

85.658 
15.010 
34.961 
10.825 
21.374 

51.588 
3,825 
22.007 
18.136 
9.121 

76.510 
6.110 
31.808 
24.595 
14.403 

New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  YOfk 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

334.641 
93.507 
1 .056  487 
371.968 
38.739 

82.002 
22.981 
3' 1.725 
105.034 
16.009 

86.571 
24.959 
350.604 
124.459 
14.698 

67.452 
18.139 
152.783 
58.212 
3.469 

98  616 
27.428 
241.375 
84.263 
4.563 

342.446 
99.276 
1.069.772 
383.453 
40.470 

83.043 
23.504 
315.417 
107.997 
16.560 

89.554 
25.879 
358.191 
128.505 
15.158 

68.805 
20.031 
152.769 
59  787 
3.842 

101.044 
29.862 

243.395 
87.164 
4.910 

Oh;o 

OnJahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvan-a 
Rhode  Is'and 

569.326 
183.536 
167.107 
620  036 
79.112 

167.737 
59  oi7 
46.742 

200.922 
24  077 

180.246 
69.340 
46.239 

208.595 
25.399 

95.677 
24.322 
31.919 
84.447 
11.475 

125.666 
30.857 
42.207 

126.072 
18.161 

573.183 
182.105 
167.415 
629.832 
79.165 

169.313 
54.932 
47.476 

195.439 
23.727 

184.095 
61.278 
46.692 

199  751 
25.371 

94.053 
28.096 
31.504 
92  1 1 2 
1 1.824 

125.722 
37.799 
41.743 

142.530 
18.243 

South  Caro'ma 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Uah 

164.907 
36  332 
238  042 
917.443 
130.419 

52  475 
12.156 
73.656 
247.426 
44.563 

60.947 
13.239 
82.365 
252.447 
41.375 

18.760 
3.990 
34.620 
1 79.809 
21.896 

32.725 
6.947 
47.401 
237.761 
22.585 

171.443 
37.596 
242.970 
938.526 
133.083 

51.199 
12.538 
73.920 
252.047 
46.597 

59.191 
13.587 
82.669 
259.075 
44.012 

22.474 
4.153 
35.506 
182.412 
20.970 

38.579 
7.318 
50.875 
244.992 
21.504 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

37.436 
356.325 
274.760 

88.602 
308.986 

32.118 

12.505 
92.800 
73.640 
29.519 
88.367 
9.147 

13.169 
107  37E 
81.463 
30.466 
97.636 
8.68C 

3.623 
65.61 2 
48.441 

9.653 
50.111 

5.132 

8.139 

an  C\iA 
y  u.Do*i 

71.216 

18.964 

72.872 

9.1 5£ 

37.377 
354.172 
276.484 

90.252 
307.902 

31.548 

12.208 
92.31  £ 
75.353 
30.102 
87.628 
8.317 

12.891 
106.929 
83.166 
30.827 
98.007 
8.977 

3.823 
64.208 
47.581 
10.141 
50.031 

5  355 

8.455 
90.716 
70.084 
19.182 
72.236 

8.899 

U  S  Servce  Schoo's 

52  921 

45.435 

7.312 

124 

5C 

52.622 

21.757 

9.095 

>  8.597 

13.173 

Outlying  areas 

American  Samoa 

Federated  States  of  Micronesia 

Guam 

Northern  Marianas 
Patau 

Puerto  R'co 
Virgin  Islands 

168.771 

51.256 

79.031 

15.47C 

23.011 

169.385 

>  50.896 

79.464 

15.l6fi 

\  23.857 

1.26; 
83" 

5.01c 
84" 
35J 
157.73: 

2  71( 

'  434 
27£ 

>  94$ 
145 

>  19< 
3  48.991 
3  25f 

42" 

i  19c 
)  1.31" 
)  15" 
)  8f 

>  76.17 

>  67' 

'  23< 
J  19c 
f  1.45C 
t  21£ 
>  If 

i  12.90: 

X  45 

I  172 
>  16f 
)  1.30( 
3  32! 
3  5< 
5  19.6C( 
3  1.32 

I  1.295 
>  1.02c 
)  4.845 
\  79( 
X  44f 
5  158.12( 
3  2.85( 

>  44E 
*  27i 
i  855 

i  14< 

>  22< 
)  48.64 
5  29' 

I  446 
)  24( 
>  1.26 
J  165 
1  12f 
7  76.40 
X  81 

>  23: 

)  25' 
1.362 

>  16 
3  2c 
3  12.67 
*  44 

\  168 
f  252 
I           1 .367 
321 

3  67 
3  20.387 
3  1.295 

SOURCE  U.S  Department  of  Educalion.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  In- 
tegrated Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  'Fall  Enrollment"  survey  (This 
table  was  prepared  November  1993.) 
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Table  190.— Total  fall  enrollment  in  public  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  attendance  status,  sex, 

and  state:  1991  and  1992 


Fall  1991 

Fall  1992' 

Stale  or  other  area 

Futltime 

Pari  time 

| 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Total 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

t 

2 

3 

4 

  ... 

5 

—  —  — 

6 

  -  ■ 

8 

-    -  ■ 

9 

10 

United  States    .  ... 

1 1,300,563 

2,887,517 

3,087,060 

2,178,839 

3,156,147 

11,387,725 

2,884,711 

3,129,649 

2.191.343 

3,182.022 

Alabama    .....                ..  .. 

202.31 1 

62.469 

71.281 

29.665 

38.896 

206  287 

62.757 

71  913 

30  502 

41.115 

Alaska 

29.019 

4,817 

5.783 

7.082 

1 1 .337 

29  037 

5.169 

5.935 

6.852 

11.081 

Arizona  ... 

253.631 

53.428 

52.259 

62  456 

85  488 

255.907 

53  924 

53.768 

61.574 

86  641 

Arkansas   ..          ....  .... 

82.1 52 

25.497 

31.003 

9.278 

16.374 

85  666 

26.302 

31.76' 

10.098 

17  525 

California  

t  .804.654 

346.34 1 

369.828 

464.100 

624  385 

1.747  895 

339  204 

362  742 

447  993 

597  956 

Colorado 

206.645 

52.900 

53.102 

41.502 

59.1-11 

21 1  238 

54  183 

54.457 

42.647 

59.951 

Conneciicul 

107.321 

23.230 

25.237 

22.151 

36.703 

1 07  786 

23013 

25.041 

22  842 

36  890 

Delaware   ...    .... 

35  311 

9  784 

12.288 

5.544 

7.695 

35.313 

9.785 

12  330 

5.533 

7  665 

District  of  Columbia   

1 2.033 

1.909 

2.105 

3.363 

4.656 

12.285 

2.026 

2  129 

3  607 

4.523 

Florida  ... 

506.342 

104.142 

119.374 

113.075 

169.751 

511  226 

104.797 

120.371 

1 14.699 

171  359 

Georgia                   ..  ... 

218.924 

64.351 

71.474 

33  104 

49  995 

232.634 

67.383 

77.256 

34.741 

53.254 

Hawaii  ..... 

45.682 

1 1 .340 

13  234 

8.903 

12.205 

49.605 

11.908 

14  255 

9  723 

13.719 

Idaho     

44.149 

14.189 

1 3.434 

6.537 

9.989 

46  607 

14.613 

14  273 

7  064 

10.657 

Illinois   ... 

126.038 

129.522 

126.535 

189.154 

565.889 

124.832 

130.837 

124.665 

185.555 

Indiana  ....   

68.529 

72.034 

37.341 

50  474 

234  624 

69.515 

74.466 

38  140 

52.503 

Iowa   

120.360 

42.847 

41.156 

13.980 

22.377 

127.849 

44.278 

43  043 

15  62? 

24  901 

Kansas  .   

152.349 

42.739 

42.252 

25.669 

41.689 

1 53  399 

42  921 

42  946 

25.933 

41.599 

Kentucky  ...   

155.773 

42.856 

52.390 

21.575 

38.952 

t57.836 

43.784 

53.731 

21.380 

38  941 

Louisiana  ..   

1  OO.Odd 

52.240 

61  493 

20.086 

35.003 

177.373 

56.338 

67.165 

19.256 

34.614 

Maine   

40.928 

11.608 

11.204 

6.837 

11.279 

40.846 

1 1 .352 

10.641 

7  225 

1 1 .628 

Maryland  .  .... 

228.638 

48.413 

53.408 

49.558 

77.259 

227.987 

48.184 

54  253 

49.436 

76.114 

Massachusetts 

180.559 

46.322 

52.480 

31.971 

49.786 

1 83. 1 19 

46.761 

52.469 

32  774 

51.115 

Michigan  ... 

486.301 

116.844 

122.270 

103.131 

144  056 

473.322 

115.249 

121.931 

98.178 

137.964 

Minnesota   

1 99  753 

53.572 

54.432 

36.894 

54.855 

212.158 

57.990 

57.971 

38  899 

57  298 

Mississippi   

1 11.386 

39.409 

45.833 

9.628 

16  5l6 

109.911 

38.758 

44.882 

9  967 

16  304 

Missouri                      ....  ... 

203.125 

53.985 

59.034 

34  586 

55.520 

198.610 

52.822 

58.223 

33.256 

54.309 

Monlana                               *  . 

33^453 

12.805 

12.650 

3.121 

4.877 

33.765 

13.379 

12  900 

2  932 

4.554 

Nsbraska    ...  ...   

94.692 

'  25.669 

25.109 

17.616 

26.298 

103. 1 96 

27.328 

27.242 

20  362 

28  264 

Nevada  ...   

61  985 

9.762 

10.193 

17.550 

24.480 

63.192 

-  10.052 

10.549 

18.078 

24  513 

New  Hampshire   

34  51 8 

10.307 

1 1.412 

4.956 

7  843 

35  255 

10.539 

1 1  701 

5  140 

7  875 

New  Jersey 

270.728 

62.531 

68.342 

56.590 

83.265 

277.599 

63.576 

71.058 

57.683 

85.282 

New  Mexico 

89*853 

21.957 

23.710 

17.470 

26.716 

94.90 1 

22.073 

24.422 

19  354 

29  052 

New  York 

605.898 

161.449 

192.447 

94.969 

157.033 

61 1  258 

164.284 

195.089 

95.092 

156.793 

North  Carolina   

78.603 

95.198 

53.994 

77  678 

315  518 

80  842 

98  717 

55  520 

80.439 

North  Dakota 

35  21 8 

14.707 

13.060 

3  277 

4.1  74 

36.783 

15.227 

13370 

3  663 

4  523 

Of  o 

436.292 

1 24.348 

136.159 

72  877 

102.908 

437  0?7 

1 24  4 1 0 

138.480 

71  4/9 

102  658 

Oklahoma 

160.166 

48.823 

59.673 

22.537 

29.128 

159  043 

45.545 

52.570 

25.649 

35.279 

Oregon 

144.451 

38.034 

37.641 

29  5<4 

39  262 

144.902 

39  055 

37  698 

29.272 

38  877 

Pennsylvania 

354.435 

109.231 

1 12.884 

5 1.3 10 

81.010 

362.784 

1 1 1.106 

1  \  5  C39 

52.606 

84  033 

Rhode  island                              .  . 

42.503 

9.229 

12.214 

7.273 

13  787 

43  264 

9.081 

12.260 

7  916 

14  007 

South  Carolina 

137.012 

42.293 

48.159 

16.636 

29.924 

145  580 

41.674 

47.447 

20  670 

35  789 

South  Dakota 

28.888 

10.419 

10.068 

3.204 

5.197 

30.346 

10.775 

10  550 

3.4G1 

5.620 

Tennessee 

1 86.441 

52.451 

59.993 

31.582 

42  415 

192.302 

52  941 

61.080 

32  495 

45  786 

Texas 

816.554 

209.560 

214.642 

167  438 

224.914 

832  458 

211  023 

220  096 

169  6S7 

231  652 

Utah                                  .  . 

94.802 

28.950 

25.845 

19  747 

20.260 

96  958 

30  715 

28314 

18  857 

19  072 

Vermont 

21 .485 

6.813 

6.782 

2  44  1 

5  449 

21.397 

6  611 

6  629 

2.547 

5  610 

Virginia 

298  107 

74.918 

83  395 

58  049 

81  745 

297.522 

75  023 

83.164 

57.353 

81  962 

Washington 

238.345 

62.544 

67.836 

43.460 

64.505 

238  763 

63  799 

69.043 

42  480 

63.441 

West  Virginia 

78.215 

25  977 

26.166 

8.841 

1  7  231 

79  284 

26  291 

26  187 

9  281 

17  525 

Wisconsin 

260.082 

72.614 

79.584 

44.580 

63  304 

256  890 

71  758 

79  549 

43.375 

G2.208 

Wyoming 

31.251 

8.289 

8  671 

5  132 

9  159 

30.687 

7  999 

8.6M 

5.243 

8  834 

U  S  Service  Schools 

52.921 

45.435 

7  312 

124 

50 

52  622 

21  757 

9  095 

8  597 

13.173 

Outlying  areas 

66.074 

19.451 

30.424 

6  402 

9.797 

66  328 

18.918 

30  440 

6.252 

10718 

American  Samoa 

1.267 

434 

427 

234 

172 

1.295 

448 

446 

233 

168 

Federaied  States  of  Micronesia 

837 

278 

198 

196 

165 

1  028 

279 

240 

257 

25? 

Guam 

5.016 

949 

1.317 

1  450 

1.3O0 

4  845 

855 

1  261 

1  36? 

1  307 

Northern  Marianas 

847 

149 

157 

21b 

325 

796 

149 

165 

161 

321 

Palau 

355 

199 

86 

16 

54 

445 

224 

126 

28 

67 

Puerto  R-co 

55.036 

17.187 

27  565 

3  832 

6.452 

55.063 

16  669 

27  384 

3  762 

7  248 

Virgin  Islands 

2.716 

255 

674 

458 

1  329 

2  856 

294 

S18 

449 

1  295 

'  Preliminary  data  SOURCE  US  Department  of  Educahon  NatiOn.it  Conte«  for  Education  Statistics  In 

tegrated  Postsocondary  t  ducat  to"  Dala  Syslem  (IPEUSi  Fa"  Ln'oWmin*  su^vev^ 
1  This  tahln  war.  pu'parod  Novombo'  1993  i 
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196  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  ENROLLMENT 


Table  191.— Total  fall  enrollment  in  private  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  attendance  status,  sex, 

and  state:  1991  and  1992 


Slate  or  other  area 


United  States 

Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 

Colorado  . 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

Dislnci  of  Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 
Kansas 

Kentucky  .  . 

Louisiana 
Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusens 
Michigan 
Mmnesoia 
Mississippi 

Missouri 
Monlana 
Nebraska  . 
Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

Ngw  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  island 

Soulh  Carolina 
South  Dakoia 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermonl  . 
Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming  .  . 

Oultymg  areas 

American  Samoa 
Federated  Slates  of  Micrones.u 
Guam 

Northern  Marianas 
Palau 

Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  islands 

'  Preliminary  data 

-  Dai  a  not  report ed  or  not  applicable 




Fall  1991 

Fall  1992  1 

Full  time 

Part-time 

Full-lime 

Part-time 

Tola! 

Tola'  — 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

3,049,390 

1,041,658 

1,098.894 

393.630 

515.008 

3,103,501 

1.043.780 

1,107,178 

406,255 

546,288 

c.c..\JcSJ 

8.005 

10.307 

1.476 

2.232 

24.250 

8.909 

11.283 

1.556 

2.502 

1.774 

362 

578 

235 

599 

1.865 

362 

630 

259 

614 

19.340 

9.760 

6.228 

1.443 

1.909 

19.692 

9.531 

6.505 

1 .516 

2. 140 

12.188 

5.101 

5  757 

478 

852 

4.869 

5.606 

50 1 

773 

219.620 

77.186 

76.818 

32.844 

32.772 

229  354 

80.199 

80.277 

34. 1 14 

34.764 

28.463 

9.226 

8.955 

5.682 

4.600 

28.925 

8.976 

8.507 

6.076 

5.366 

58.503 

18.000 

1 7.843 

10.163 

12.497 

58.088 

17.438 

17.518 

9.968 

13.164 

7.677 

1.868 

1.914 

1.515 

2.380 

7.450 

1  584 

1.855 

1 .504 

2.507 

65.931 

20  755 

23.722 

10.307 

1 1 . 1 47 

69  624 

21.575 

24.588 

1 1.128 

12.333 

105.439 

37.852 

34.232 

17.056 

16.299 

1 07  059 

38.356 

35.183 

17.309 

16.31 1 

58  099 

22.427 

25.287 

4.761 

5.624 

60.528 

23.108 

26.373 

5.145 

5.902 

11.620 

3.979 

3.665 

2.251 

1.725 

1 1 .557 

3.816 

3.735 

2.332 

1.674 

11.248 

4.128 

5.611 

470 

1.039 

11.191 

4.116 

5.678 

459 

938 

182.048 

58.789 

59.410 

28.233 

35.616 

182  144 

58.892 

60.239 

27.946 

35.067 

61.923 

26.366 

23.995 

3.907 

7.655 

62  288 

26.008 

24.028 

3.893 

8.359 

50.664 

17.682 

19.073 

5.221 

8.688 

49.964 

17.688 

19.654 

4.351 

8.271 

15.350 

5.236 

5.880 

1.595 

2.639 

16.020 

5.404 

6.104 

1.731 

2.731 

32.185 

1 1 .260 

13.026 

3.035 

4.864 

30.484 

10.825 

1 2.8 1 7 

2.353 

4  489 

28.616 

10.154 

12.160 

2.698 

3.604 

27.006 

9.335 

1 1 .083 

3  000 

3.588 

16.250 

4.388 

5.720 

1.239 

4.903 

17  1 3 1 

4.308 

6.085 

.38 

5.400 

39  293 

10.233 

11.267 

7.395 

10.348 

40.412 

10.271 

1 1 .540 

7.565 

1 1 .036 

238.822 

79.301 

87.981 

29.463 

42.077 

239.857 

79.693 

87.434 

29.523 

43.207 

82.190 

21.721 

27.828 

12.889 

19.752 

86.407 

21 .522 

29.307 

14.236 

55.301 

19.670 

22.484 

5.457 

7.690 

60.762 

19.958 

23.705 

6.403 

10.696 

1 3.964 

4.273 

5.769 

1.422 

2.500 

13.843 

4.395 

5.799 

1  286 

2.363 

94  029 

28.918 

26.583 

1 7.362 

21.166 

98.007 

30.039 

27  435 

18.332 

22.201 

4368 

1.191 

1.708 

488 

981 

5.879 

1.320 

2.110 

893 

1.556 

18.956 

6.407 

7.336 

1.593 

3.620 

19.407 

6.499 

7.719 

1.645 

3  544 

679 

253 

254 

82 

90 

685 

269 

276 

58 

82 

29.200 

8.557 

9.702 

4.248 

6.693 

28  669 

8.487 

9.673 

3  981 

6  528 

63  91 3 

19.471 

18.229 

10.862 

15.351 

64.847 

19.467 

18.496 

11.122 

15.762 

3^654 

1.024 

1.249 

669 

712 

4.375 

1.431 

1.457 

677 

810 

450.589 

150.276 

158.157 

57.814 

84.342 

458.514 

151.133 

1 63. 1 02 

57.677 

86.602 

66.495 

26.431 

29.261 

4.218 

6.585 

67.935 

27.155 

29.788 

6  725 

3.521 

1.302 

1.638 

192 

389 

3.687 

1.333 

1 .788 

1 79 

387 

l  OO.IM4 

43.389 

44.087 

22.758 

136.156 

44  903 

45.615 

22.574 

23.064 

23  370 

10.194 

9.662 

1.785 

1.729 

23.062 

9.387 

8.708 

2.447 

2.520 

22.656 

8.708 

8.598 

2.405 

2.945 

22.513 

8.421 

8.994 

2.232 

2.866 

265.601 

91 ,691 

95.71 1 

33.137 

45.062 

267.048 

84.333 

84.712 

39.506 

58.497 

36.609 

14.848 

13.185 

4.202 

4.374 

35.901 

1 4.646 

13.111 

3.908 

4.236 

27.895 

10.182 

12.788 

2.124 

2.801 

25.863 

9.525 

11.744 

1.804 

2.790 

7.444 

1.737 

3.171 

786 

1.750 

7.250 

1.763 

3.037 

752 

1.698 

51.601 

21.205 

22.372 

3.038 

4.986 

50.668 

20.979 

21.589 

3.0U 

5.089 

100.889 

37.866 

37.805 

12.371 

12.847 

106.068 

41.024 

38.979 

12.725 

13.340 

35.617 

15.613 

15.530 

2. 14£ 

36.125 

1 5. 882 

15.696 

2.1 13 

2.432 

15.951 

5.692 

6.387 

1.182 

2.690 

15.980 

5.597 

6.262 

1.276 

2.845 

58.218 

17.882 

23.983 

7.564 

8.789 

56.650 

17.296 

23.765 

6.855 

8.734 

36.415 

11.096 

13.627 

4.981 

6.71 1 

37.721 

11.854 

14.123 

5.101 

6.643 

10.387 

3.542 

4.300 

812 

1.733 

10.968 

3.811 

4.64C 

860 

1.657 

48.904 

15.752 

18.052 

5.531 

9.568 

51.012 

15.870 

18.458 

6.656 

10.028 

867 

858 

9 

— 

861 

318 

366 

112 

65 

102.697 

31.805 

48.607 

9.071 

13.214 

103.057 

31.976 

49.024 

1  8.916 

13.139 

102  69' 

31.801 

>  48.60' 

f  9.07 

13  21< 

I  103.05" 

7  31.97* 

)  49.02< 

I         8  9K 

>  13.139 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Educalion.  Nalional  Cervter  for  Education  Slatistics.  In 
tegratod  Postsocondary  Education  Data  Syslem  (IPEDS)  Fall  Enrollment"  surveys 
(This  table  was  prepared  November  1993  ) 
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Table  192.-— Total  fah  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  control,  type  of  institution, 

and  state:  1991  and  1992 


Fall  1991 

Fall  1992' 

State  or  other  area 

Public 

Public 

Private 

Private 

Public 

PuWiC 

Private 

Private 

4  year 

2 -year 

4-year 

2 -year 

4-year 

2-year 

4  year 

2  year 

....                    .  — 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

United  States   

5,904,748 

5^404(91 5 

247,085 

C  fVV>  Oil 

5(485,512 

■2,865,760 

237,732 

MlctUdllld    

127.754 

74.557 

18.788 

3.232 

127.517 

78.770 

20.900 

3.350 

Alaska 1 

29.019 

1.432 

342 

28.451 

586 

1.506 

359 

Arizona 

95.514 

158.117 

17.761 

1.579 

97.231 

158,676 

18.687 

1.005 

Arkansas  . 

63.464 

18.688 

10.070 

2  118 

66  623 

19  063 

10  203 

1  546 

California  ..   

1.273.712 

907  568 

12  052 

S1  S  10Q 

Iuj 

1  .£0£  .  /  OU 

21 5  51 3 

13  841 

kyUIUlaUVJ                      ...  .... 

131.564 

75.081 

23.158 

5.305 

131.870 

79.368 

24.817 

4  108 

63.557 

43.764 

57,134 

1.369 

62.147 

45.639 

56.399 

1.689 

23.745 

11.566 

7.677 

— 

24.072 

•  11,241 

7.450 

— 

District  of  Columbia   

12  033 

65.931 

12  285 

69  624 

Florida  

183. 1 1 7 

323.225 

oft  nqq 

7.340 

184.736 

7?R  dQf> 

1 00.989 

6,070 

SJWIUIO       ...    ... 

151.218 

67.706 

49.783 

8.316 

154.213 

78.421 

52.262 

8.266 

Hawaii 

22.656 

23.026 

11.620 

23,281 

26.324 

11.557 

Idaho 

37.936 

6.213 

2.897 

8.351 

39.738 

6.869 

2.937 

8.254 

Illinois  ... 

202.006 

369.243 

1  72.498 

9,550 

199,184 

366.705 

1 75.254 

6.890 

Indiana  

190,444 

37  934 

58.2 1 5 

3,708 

193.91 1 

40.713 

58.846 

3  442 

68.088 

52.272 

48.390 

2.274 

67.145 

60,704 

47,831 

2.133 

r\ansas  .... 

89.572 

62.777 

14.462 

888 

89.046 

64.353 

15.018 

1.002 

Kentucky                   ...  ^ 

109.780 

45.993 

26.941 

5.244 

109,886 

47,950 

25.962 

4.522 

Louisiana  ....   

1 43.2 1 9 

25.603 

26.624 

1.992 

1 49,550 

27,823 

26.325 

681 

Maine    

34.038 

6,890 

14.675 

1,575 

33.521 

7.325 

15.528 

1,603 

Maryland 

113.096 

1 1 5.542 

38.438 

855 

112,831 

115.156 

39.426 

986 

IVICIOOCI^I  ...   

105.884 

74.675 

■  225.175 

13,547 

104.625 

78.494 

224,689 

15,168 

Michigan 

259.113 

227.188 

79.129 

3.061 

256.001 

217,321 

83.320 

3.087 

Minnesota   

1  "?0  RRS 

1  OU.UUJ 

us. woo 

51.150 

4.151 

126.484 

85,674 

55.245 

5,517 

Mississippi  ..   

60.187 

51,199 

10  996 

2,968 

58,437 

51 .474 

1 1 .448 

2.395 

(VHOOUUM    .....                    ..  .... 

126.104 

77.021 

90.721 

3.308 

122.585 

76.025 

S3.025 

4,982 

Montana 

29,520 

3.933 

3.126 

1.242 

29,684 

4.081 

3.460 

2,419 

Nebraska 

60.695 

33.997 

18.477 

479 

60,400 

42.796 

18.880 

527 

Nevada  ... 

30.851 

31.134 

329 

350 

30,588 

32,604 

660 

25 

New  Hampshire  

25,956 

8.562 

25.611 

3,589 

25,998 

9.257 

24.809 

3.860 

Now  Jersey 

138.129 

1 32.599 

59.893 

4.020 

139.672 

137,927 

60.614 

4,233 

New  Mexico 

49.323 

40,530 

3.034 

620 

51,333 

43.568 

3.538 

837 

Mow  York 

MOW   i  VI iv   

346.305 

259.593 

417.112 

33  477 

343.889 

267,369 

427,990 

30,524 

North  Carolina  . 

152.320 

153.153 

62,053 

4,442 

156.593 

158.925 

64.728 

3.207 

North  Dakota 

27.559 

7.659 

3.297 

224 

28,671 

8,112 

3.449 

238 

Ohio 

290  742 

145,550 

113,972 

19.062 

283,820 

153.207 

1 15,229 

20.927 

Oklahoma 

95.426 

64,740 

19.616 

3.754 

97,516 

61.527 

19.852 

3,210 

OreQon 

65.169 

79.282 

22.369 

287 

64,854 

80.048 

22.208 

305 

r  t?'  ll  li>y '  Vdl  lid       ....    ...       .  .         ...  .... 

236.644 

1 17.791 

218.144 

47.457 

242.681 

120,103 

223.267 

43.781 

Rhode  island  .... 

25.173 

17.330 

36,609 

25.278 

1 7,986 

35.90 1 

South  Carolina 

85.518 

51.494 

25.268 

2.627 

87.083 

58.497 

23.530 

2.333 

Soulh  Dakota  

28.737 

151 

7.191 

253 

30.191 

155 

7.065 

185 

Tennessee 

73  652 

46  848 

4  753 

1 1*1  ftQQ 

1 1 D.uyo 

77  204 

46  669 

3  999 

Texas   .... 

420  161 

95  897 

421  906 

410  552 

101  159 

4  909 

Utah  

61  782 

33  020 

34  592 

1  025 

62  361 

34  597 

35  01 1 

1  114 

Vermont  ... 

16.287 

5.198 

15.808 

143 

15.866 

5.531 

15.803 

177 

VirQinia     ....        ...  ... 

163.232 

1 34.875 

54.270 

3.948 

1 63.4 18 

134.104 

52.583 

4.067 

WashinQton 

81,189 

157.156 

34.266 

2.149 

83.016 

155.747 

35.276 

2.445 

VVest  VirQinia 

70.937 

7.278 

7.815 

2.572 

71.073 

7.311 

10.096 

872 

Wisconsin  . 

154.316 

105.766 

47.376 

1.528 

149.473 

107.417 

49.231 

1.781 

Wyoming  .... 

12.646 

18.605 

867 

12.044 

18.643 

861 

U  S  Service  Schools 

18.627 

34.294 

18.328 

34.294 

Outlying  areas  . 

56.008 

10.066 

92.692 

10.005 

56.126 

10.202 

91.336 

11.721 

American  Samoa 

1.267 

1.295 

Federated  Stales  ot  Micronesia   

837 

1.028 

Guam              .  . 

2.986 

2.030 

3.156 

1.689 

Northern  Marianas 

847 

796 

Palau 

355 

445 

Puerto  Rico 

50.306 

4.730 

92.692 

10.005 

50.M4 

4.949 

91.336 

11.721 

Virgin  Islands                         .  . 

2.716 

2,856 

'  Preliminary  data 

-  Data  not  reported  or  not  applicable. 


SOURCE  U  S.  Department  ot  Education.  National  Center  tor  Education  Statistics.  In- 
tegrated Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  "Fall  Enrollment"  surveys 
(This  table  was  prepared  November  1993. > 
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198  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  ENROLLMENT 


Table  193.— Total  fall  enrollment  in  Institutions  of  higher  education,  by  level  of  enrollment  and  state: 

1990  to  1992 


Fall  1990 

Fall  1991 

Fall  19 

92* 

State  oi  other  area 

Under- 
graduate 

"irstprofes 
sional 

Graduate 

Total 

Under- 
graduate 

"irst-pfotes- 
sionat 

Graduate 

Total 

Under- 
graduate 

"irstprofes- 
sional 

Graduate 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

United  States 

11,959.106 

273.366 

1,586.165 

14.358.953 

12.439.287 

280.531 

1.639,135 

14,491.226 

12.539.820 

281,382 

1,670,024 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

195.082 
28.199 

234.357 
82  480 
1.587  645 

3.282 

1  438 

1.555 
31.578 

20  225 
1.240 

26.792 
6.364 
179.999 

224.331 
30  793 
272.971 
94.340 
2  024.274 

200.342 
29.450 

242.478 
85.742 
1.808  267 

3.065 

1.518 
1.613 
32  564 

20.924 
1.343 

28.975 
6.985 
183.443 

230.537 
30.902 

275.599 
97.435 
1.977.249 

206.607 
29.349 
244.028 
88.393 
1.764.876 

3.369 

1.800 
1.712 
31.291 

20.541 
1.553 

29.771 
7.330 
181.082 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Deiawa'e 

Disi'ici  ol  Columbia 
r  londa 

198.040 
136.697 
38  400 
49.306 
527.578 

3.025 
3.210 
1.373 
8.348 
7.938 

32  306 
3  J. 878 
3.309 
22.502 
52.570 

235  108 
165.824 
42.988 
77.964 
611.781 

196.759 
130.809 
37.398 
46.235 
54  7  7 1 7 

3.066 
3.263 
2.130 
8.493 
8.225 

35.283 
31.752 
3.460 
23.236 
55.839 

240.163 
165.874 
42.763 
81.909 
618.2P5 

201.588 
131.462 
37.538 
48.815 
552.553 

3.137 
3.202 
1.370 
8.450 
8.684 

35.438 
31.210 
3.855 
24.644 
57.048 

Georgia 

Hawa<i 

Idaho 

lll.nois 

Ind'ana 

214  389 
49.300 
44.683 
623.525 
248  079 

7.792 
444 
506 
17.033 
5.377 

29  605 
6.692 
6.692 
88  688 
31.376 

277.023 
57  302 
55  397 
753  297 
290.301 

237  260 
49  599 
47912 
641.614 
253.051 

7.925 
439 
556 
17.042 

5.414 

31.838 
7.264 
6.929 
94.641 
31.836 

293.162 
61.162 
57.798 
748.033 
296.912 

251.253 
53.012 
50.003 
637.524 
258.714 

8.974 
450 
580 
16.700 
5.458 

32.935 
7.700 
7.215 
93.809 
32.740 

Iowa 

Kansas 

KenliiCKy 

Louisiana 

Mame 

1 44  984 
142.1 50 
155.271 
■     160  603 
51  787 

6  079 
2  163 
4.488 
5.889 
628 

19  452 
19.420 
18.093 
20.348 
4.771 

171.024 
167.699 
187.958 
197  438 
57  178 

1*6.801 
146.387 
164.420 
169.207 
51  430 

6.224 
2  150 
4.555 
5.943 
634 

17.999 
19.162 
18.983 
22.286 
5.1 14 

177.813 
169.419 
188.32^ 
204.379 
57  977 

155.054 
147.725 
164  788 
173.861 
.  52.059 

6.313 
2.160 
4.995 
5.919 
630 

16.446 
19.534 
18.537 
24.599 
5.288 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mmnosola 

Mississippi 

219.707 
335  532 
500.739 
222  683 
110.333 

3  786 
11  254 
10  440 
5.745 
2  135 

36.207 
71.047 
58  624 
25  361 
10.415 

267  931 
419.381 
568  491 
255  054 
125  350 

226.154 
332.752 
497  367 
223.446 
112.737 

3.838 
13.133 
9  824 
6  835 
2.121 

37.939 
73.496 
61.300 
24.773 
10.492 

268.399 
422.976 
559.729 
272.920 
123.754 

224.927 
334.873 
489.014 
237.535 
111.510 

3.849 
13  132 
9.708 
6.896 
1.800 

39.623 
74.971 
61.007 
28.489 
10.444 

Missou". 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

245.677 
32  187 
97  878 
56  215 
50.942 

9  191 
210 

2  743 
180 
683 

35.031 
3  4  79 

12.210 
5  333 
7.885 

297.154 
37  8?i 

113  648 
62.664 
63  718 

252  568 
34.120 
98  398 
56.754 
54.685 

8.265 
227 

2.979 
196 
690 

36.321 
3.474 

12.271 
5  714 
8.343 

296  617 
39  644 

122.603 
63.877 
63  924 

252.028 
36.198 

107.851 
57  512 
54  53' 

8.397 
222 

2.844 
205 
304 

36  192 
3.224 

11.908 
6  160 
9.086 

New  Jersey 
New  Memco 
New  Yotk 
North  Carolina 
Nonh  D-iKOta 

276.508 
74  757 
854.026 
316.388 
35  214 

6.163 
610 
26.866 
6.064 
495 

41.615 
10.133 
167.394 
29  686 
2.169 

334.641 
93.507 
1.056.487 

371  968 
38.739 

285.281 
82.656 
860  227 
335.109 
35  844 

6  321 
630 
26.833 
6.177 
|  503 

43.039 
10.221 
169.427 
30.682 
2.392 

342.446 
99.276 
1.069.772 
383.453 
40.470 

292.404 
85.622 
870.789 
345.470 
37.307 

6.394 
630 
27.006 
6.088 
505 

43.648 
13.024 
171.977 
31.895 
2.658 

Ohio 

Ok'ahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 

483.01  1 
149  148 
146  280 
514  387 
68  499 

12.166 
3.332 
3  689 

13.694 
307 

62.513 
20.741 
15.772 
75.979 
9.46' 

569.326 
183.536 
167  107 
620.036 
j        79  1 12 

491  277 
'.58  210 
147  139 
526.549 
69  165 

12.274 
3.434 
3.738 

14.852 
316 

65.775 
21.892 
16.230 
78.635 
9.631 

573.183 
182.105 
167.415 
629.832 
79.165 

495.892 
155.758 
146.778 
533.593 
69.364 

12.260 
3.575 
3.770 

15.177 
312 

65.031 
22.772 
16.867 
81.062 
9  489 

Souii*  Ca1  oiina 
Souih  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

139.982 
30  197 
198.709 
788.613 
110.637 

2  491 
447 
5.244 
15.898 
1  202 

16.829 
3.564 
22.285 
96  926 
9.464 

164  907 
36  332 
238.042 
91  .'.443 
130.419 

143  494 
32.079 
209  991 
804  194 
119.343 

2.549 
484 
5.276 
16.823 
1.228 

18.864 
3  769 
22.775 
96.426 
9.848 

171.443 
37.596 
242.970 
938.526 
133.083 

148.044 
32.788 
213.672 
820.888 
122.208 

2.425 
502 
5.548 
16.969 
1.263 

20.974 
4.306 
23.750 
100.669 
9.612 

Vermonl 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

31.646 
302  072 
240  314 

74  66C 
266  775 

28.212 

615 
6  193 
3.148 
1  291 
3.547 

22C 

4  13) 
45.177 
19.922 

8.839 
29  452 

2.894 

37.436 
356.325 
274.760 

88.602 
308  986 

32  116 

32  276 
305.280 
?50  598 

76.059 
274. 38S 

28  90S 

852 
6.421 
3.240 
1.318 
3.445 

21S 

4.308 
44.624 
20  922 
11.225 
31  152 

2.99C 

37.377 
354.172 
276.484 

90.252 
307.902 

31.548 

32.113 
302  927 
251 .058 

76.817 
273.254 

28.791 

881 
6  308 
3.48C 
1.35S 
3.471 

222 

4.383 
44.937 
21.946 
12.076 
31.177 

2.535 

U  S  Service  School 

44  62: 

671 

2.79: 

52  921 

49.35? 

671 

2.891 

52.622 

»  49.09S 

666 

2.857 

Outlying  areas 

American  Samoa 

f  ederated  Statos  o'  Micronesia 

Guam 

Northern  Mananas 
Palau 

PupMo  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 

151.741 

3.00J 

>  9.872 

168  771 

156.05C 

)  2.906 

J  9.815 

169.385 

)  155.70' 

2.77' 

10.907 

1  2l< 
97* 

4  56( 
66 
49 
141  62 

2.2 1 

) 

3 

■- 

■ 

3  00 

l 

18 

5          9  43 
25 

1.26" 
83 

5  OK 
84" 
35f 

3  157.73 
?.  2.7K 

1.26' 
83 

>          4  781 
7  84 
)  35 
3  145.49 
i          2  46 

7 

3  2.90 
4 

23< 

S  9.32< 
25 

1.291 
1.02* 
t  4.84 
79 
44 

3        158  12 
2  2.85 

)  1.295 
3          1 .02* 
5  4.58 
5  79* 
5  44 
D  144.97 
5  2.58 

\ 

- 

5  2.77 
4 

264 

i  10.371 
272 

'  Preliminary  dala 
Data  not  reported  or  not  applicable 


SOURCE:  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  In 
legrated  Postseconda'y  Education  Data  System  HPFDS)  Fal'  Enrollment  survey  (This 
lable  was  prepared  March  1994  i 
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Table  194.— Total  fall  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  control,  level  of  enrollment, 

and  state:  1992 1 


Public 

Private 

State  or  other  area 

Undergraduate 

First -pro- 

Graduate 

Undergraduate 

First -pro- 

Graduate 

Total 

4-year 

2 -year 

fessional 

Total 

4-year 

2-year 

fessional 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

United  States   

4  734  093 

5  485  471 

110,677 

1 ,057,484 

2  082  524 

237  732 

170.705 

612,540 

Alabama 

184.878 

106.108 

78.770 

2  216 

19  193 

21.729 

18.379 

3.350 

1.1 73 

1 .348 

Alaska   

27.731 

27.145 

586 

1.306 

1.618 

1.259 

359 

247 

Arizona   

230,977 

72.301 

158.676 

1.564 

23.366 

13.051 

12.046 

1.005 

236 

6.405 

Arkansas                                      .  .. 

76.836 

57.773 

19.063 

1.71 2 

7.138 

1 1 .557 

10.011 

1.546 

_~ 

192 

California  ...   

1 .635.802 

403.016 

1,232.786 

6.705 

105.388 

129.074 

1 15.233 

13.841 

24.586 

75.694 

Coiorado   

181.806 

102.438 

79,368 

1  691 

27,741 

19,782 

15.674 

4.108 

1  446 

7.697 

Connecticut  ... 

92.129 

46.490 

45.639 

1.123 

14.534 

39.333 

37.644 

1.689 

2.072 

16.676 

Delaware    .... 

32.227 

20.986 

1 1.241 

3.086 

5.31 1 

5.311 

t.370 

769 

District  of  Columbia   ...  ... 

1 1.182 

1 1.182 

1 . 103 

37.633 

37.633 

8.450 

23.541 

Florida    

471.242 

144.752 

326.490 

3.252 

36,732 

81.31 1 

75.241 

6.070 

5.432 

20.316 

Georgia  ... 

203.339 

124.918 

78.421 

3  442 

25.853 

47.914 

39.648 

8.266 

5.532 

7.082 

Hawaii    .... 

42.799 

16.475 

26.324 

450 

6.356 

10.213 

10.213 

1.344 

Idaho 

39.740 

32.871 

6.869 

580 

6,287 

10.263 

2.009 

8,254 

— 

928 

Illinois   

515.392 

148.687 

366.705 

4.272 

46.225 

122.132 

115.242 

6.890 

1 2.428 

47.584 

Indiana 

204.253 

163.540 

40.713 

3.407 

26.964 

54.46 1 

51.019 

3.442 

2.051 

5.776 

lowa   

112.352 

51 .648 

60.704 

2  622 

1 2  875 

42.702 

40,569 

2.133 

3.691 

3,571 

Kansas   .                ...  ... 

132.831 

68.478 

64.353 

2.C84 

18.484 

14.894 

13.892 

1.002 

76 

K050 

Kentucky                         ...  .... 

138.577 

90.627 

47.950 

2.956 

16.303 

26.21 1 

21.689 

4.522 

2.039 

2.234 

Louisiana   

154.512 

126.689 

27.823 

2.669 

20. 192 

19.349 

18.668 

681 

3.250 

4.407 

Maine 

36.897 

29.572 

7.325 

267 

3.682 

15.162 

13.559 

1.603 

363 

1 .606 

Maryland  .   

201.039 

85.883 

1 15. 156 

3.000 

23  948 

23.888 

22.902 

986 

849 

15.675 

Massachusetts   

165.809 

87.315 

7e.494 

423 

16.887 

169  064 

153.896 

15.168 

12.709 

58.084 

Michigan 

413.530 

196.209 

217.321 

5.651 

54.141 

75.484 

72.397 

3.087 

4.057 

6.866 

Minnesota 

193.420 

1 07  746 

85.674 

2  374 

16.364 

44  1 15 

38.598 

5.517 

4.522 

12. 125 

Mississippi 

99.843 

48.369 

51  474 

t  .201 

8.867 

1 1.667 

9.272 

2.395 

599 

1  577 

Missouri  ... 

1 78.974 

1 02.945' 

76.025 

2.432 

1 7.204 

73.054 

68.072 

4.982 

5.965 

18.988 

Montana 

30.410 

26.329 

4.081 

222 

3,133 

5.788 

3.369 

2.419 

91 

Nebraska  .... 

91.003 

48.207 

42.796 

1.384 

10.809 

16  848 

16.321 

527 

■  1 .460 

1.099 

Nevada   

56.827 

24.223 

32.604 

205 

6,160 

685 

660 

25 

New  Hampshire  ... 

31.966 

22.709 

9.257 

3.289 

22.568 

18.708 

3.860 

304 

5  797 

New  Jersey   

247.113 

109.186 

137,927 

3.407 

27  079 

45.291 

41.058 

4.233 

2.987 

16.569 

New  Mexico 

82.550 

38.982 

43.568 

630 

11.721 

3.072 

2.235 

837 

1 .303 

New  York                                      .  .. 

546.131 

278.762 

267.369 

4.749 

60.378 

324.658 

294,134 

30.524 

22.257 

111.599 

North  Carolina 

287.368 

128.443 

158.925 

2.537 

25.61 3 

58.102 

54.895 

3.207 

3.551 

6.282 

North  Dakota            ...  ... 

33.771 

25.659 

8.1 12 

505 

2.507 

3.536 

3,298 

238 

1 51 

Ohio   

382.697 

229.531 

153.166 

7.608 

46  722 

113.195 

92.268 

20.927 

4  652 

18,309 

Oklahoma   

137.505 

75.978 

61.527 

2  113 

19  425 

18.253 

15.043 

3.210 

1 .462 

3.347 

Oregon   

130.019 

49.971 

80.048 

1.144 

13.739 

16.759 

16.454 

305 

2.626 

3  128 

Pennsylvania  .  ... 

320.273 

200.170 

120.103 

4.431 

38.080 

213.320 

169.539 

43.781 

10.746 

42.982 

Rhode  Island 

37.561 

19.575 

17.986 

13 

5.690 

31  803 

31.803 

299 

3.799 

South  Carolina  .  .... 

124.385 

FiS  fififi 

UJ.OUO 

58.497 

1.822 

19.373 

23.659 

21.326 

2.333 

603 

1.601 

South  Dakota 

25.866 

25.71 1 

155 

422 

4.058 

6.922 

6,737 

185 

80 

248 

Tennessee                                    . - 

1 71.299 

94.095 

77.204 

2.572 

18.431 

42.373 

38,374 

3.999 

2.976 

5.319 

Texas    

740.792 

330.240 

410.552 

9.886 

81 .780 

80  096 

75.187 

4.909 

7.083 

18.889 

Utah                                    .  ... 

89.345 

54.748 

34.597 

782 

6,831 

32.863 

31.749 

1.114 

481 

2.781 

Vermont  .... 

19.362 

13.831 

5.531 

177 

1 .658 

12.751 

12.574 

177 

504 

2  725 

Virginia   

256.057 

121.953 

134.104 

46.870 

42.803 

4.067 

2.137 

7.643 

Washington 

224  396 

68.649 

155.747 

1.603 

12.764 

26.662 

24.217 

2.445 

1.877 

9.182 

West  Virginia 

66  231 

58.920 

7.311 

1.359 

1 1 .694 

10.586 

9.714 

872 

382 

Wisconsin   ...  ... 

231.491 

124.074 

107.417 

1  754 

23.645 

41.763 

39.982 

1.781 

1.717 

7.532 

Wyoming                                       .  . 

27.930 

9.287 

18.643 

222 

2.535 

861 

861 

U  S  Service  Schools 

49.099 

14.805 

34.294 

666 

2.857 

Outlying  areas 

59.926 

49.724 

10.202 

t.124 

5.278 

95.778 

84.057 

11.721 

1.650 

5.629 

American  Samoa 

1.295 

1.295 

Federated  States  of  Micronesia 

1.028 

1  028 

Guam  .  . 

4.581 

2.892 

1.689 

264 

Northern  Marianas 

796 

796 

Pa'au                                          .  . 

445 

445 

Puerto  Rico 

49.197 

44.248 

4.949 

1.124 

4.742 

95.778 

84.057 

11.721 

1.650 

5.629 

Virgin  Islands 

2.584 

2.584 

272 

'  Preliminary  data  SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Slahstics.  In 

—Data  nol  reported  or  nol  applicable  tegraled  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).   Fall  Enrollment  1992"  sur- 

vey (This  table  was  prepared  November  1993  ) 
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Table  195.— Total  fall  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  control,  level  of  enrollment, 

and  state:  1991 


United  States 

Alabama 

Alaska  ■  ■ 

Arizona 
Arkansas  .. 
California 

Colorado 
Connecticut 

Delaware   

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia  .  .  - 

Hawaii  ..  . 
Idaho 

Illinois    ..  . 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas   

Kentucky 
Louisiana  . . 
Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi  . 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada       .  . 
New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York  .... 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  . 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming  . 

U  S  Service  Schools 

Outlying  areas 

American  Samoa 
Federated  States  ol  M 
Guani 

Northern  Marianas 
Paiau 

Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  islands 


Public 

Private 

er  area 

Undergraduaie 

First  -pro  ■ 

Graduaie  - 

Undergraduate 

Firsipro- 

Graduate 

Total 

4  year  | 

2 -year 

fesstonal 

Total 

4-year 

2-year 

fessiona! 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

g 

10 

1 1 

10,147,957 

4,743,142 

5,404,815 

111.482 

1,050,124 

2,291 ,330 

2,044,245 

247,085 

169.049 

589,011 

180.700 

106.143 

74.557 

2  189 

19  422 

19.642 

16.410 

3.232 

876 

1 .502 

27.883 

27.883 

— 

— 

1.136 

1.567 

1 .225 

342 

207 

229.838 

71.721 

158.1 17 

1.513 

22.275 

12.640 

1 1 .061 

1  579 

- 

6.700 

73.733 

55  045 

18.688 

6  806 

12.009 

9  891 

2  118 

— 

179 

1.685.554 

41 1.842 

1;273.7l2 

7  992 

111.108 

122.713 

1 1 0.661 

24.572 

72.335 

176.528 

101.447 

75.081 

1.677 

28  440 

20.231 

14.926 

5.305 

1 .389 

6.843 

91.508 

47.744 

43  764 

1.136 

14.677 

39.301 

37.932 

1 .369 

2.127 

17.075 

32.386 

20.820 

11.566 

— 

2.925 

5.012 

5.012 

2.130 

535 

10.938 

10.938 

1.095 

35.297 

35.297 

8.493 

22.141  - 

466.660 

143  435 

323.225 

3  122 

36.560 

81.057 

73.71 7 

7  340 

5.103 

19.279 

190.874 

123.168 

67.706 

2.966 

25.084 

46.386 

38.070 

8.316 

4.959 

6.754 

39.067 

16.041 

23  026 

439 

6.176 

10.532 

1 0.532 

1 .088 

37.715 

31  502 

6  213 

556 

5  878 

10  197 

1 .846 

8.351 

— 

1.051 

520.420 

151.177 

369.243 

4  255 

46.574 

1 2 1 . 1 94 

1 1 1 ,644 

9.550 

12.787 

46.067 

198  804 

160.870 

37.934 

3.385 

26.189 

54.247 

50.539 

3.708 

2.029 

5,647 

104.184 

51.912 

52.272 

2.565 

13.611 

42.617 

40.343 

2.274 

3,659 

4.388 

132.109 

69.332 

62.777 

2.080 

18,160 

1 4 , 2  78 

13.390 

888 

70 

1.002 

1 36.939 

90.946 

45.993 

2.722 

16.112 

27.481 

22.237 

1.833 

2,871 

148,171 

122.568 

25.603 

2  664 

1 7  987 

21.036 

19.044 

1  992 

3.279 

4.301 

37.009 

30.1 19 

6.890 

273 

3.646 

14.421 

12.846 

1  575 

361 

1.468 

202.683 

87.141 

115.542 

2.968 

22.987 

23.471 

22  616 

855 

870 

14.952 

163  193 

88.518 

74  675 

420 

16  946 

169.559 

1 55.9 1 2 

12.713 

56.550 

426.131 

198.943 

227  188 

5  698 

54.472 

71  236 

3  061 

4.126 

6.828 

180.771 

111.683 

69.088 

2  377 

16  605 

42.675 

38.524 

4,458 

8.168 

100  926 

49  727 

51.199 

1.518 

8.942 

1 1 .81 1 

3.843 

2  968 

603 

1.550 

182.579 

105.558 

77.021 

2  453 

18.093 

69  989 

66.681 

3.308 

5  8l  2 

18.228 

29.832 

25.899 

3  933 

227 

3.394 

4  288 

3.046 

1  242 

80 

81.858 

47.861 

33.997 

1.527 

11.307 

16.540 

1 6.061 

479 

1.452 

964 

56144 

25.010 

31  1 34 

196 

5.645 

610 

350 

69 

31.114 

22.552 

8.562 

3.404 

23  571 

19.982 

3  589 

690 

4,939 

240.551 

107.952 

132.599 

3.523 

26.654 

44  730 

40.710 

4.020 

2.798 

16.385 

80.192 

39.662 

40  530 

630 

9.031 

2.464 

nol  -TO-7 

620 

1 . 190 

539.963 

280.370 

259  593 

4.732 

61.203 

320.264 

286.787 

33  477 

22.101 

108,224 

278.505 

\  25  352 

153.153 

2  558 

56.604 

52  162 

3.619 

6.272 

32.480 

24.821 

7.659 

503 

2.235 

3.364 

3. 140 

224 

157 

380.837 

235.287 

145.550 

7.695 

47  760 

1 10.440 

91.378 

19  062 

4  579 

1 8.01 5 

139.277 

74  537 

64  740 

1  952 

18  937 

18.933 

15.179 

3.754 

1  482 

2.955 

130  000 

50  718 

79.282 

1  21 1 

13.240 

17.139 

16.852 

287 

2.527 

2.990 

312  236 

194.445 

117  791 

4  394 

37  805 

214.313 

166.856 

47.457 

10.458 

40,830 

36  790 

19  460 

1 7  330 

10 

5  703 

32.375 

32.375 

306 

3.928 

1 18.221 

66  727 

51  494 

1  956 

16  835 

25.273 

22.646 

2  627 

593 

2.029 

25.066 

24  9l5 

1 5 1 

415 

3^407 

7  01 3 

6  760 

253 

69 

362 

166.340 

92  688 

73.652 

2.534 

1 7.56/ 

43.651 

38.898 

4.752 

2.742 

5.208 

725.6H 

329.218 

396.393 

9  830 

81  113 

78.583 

73.591 

4.992 

6.992 

15.313 

87.207 

54.187 

33  020 

783 

6812 

32.136 

31  1 1 1 

1  02e 

445 

3.036 

19  405 

14  207 

5  in 

373 

1.707 

12.871 

12.728 

143 

4  /= 

2.601 

257  475 

122.600 

134  875 

4  302 

36.330 

47.805 

43.857 

3.948 

8.294 

223.970 

66  814 

157  156 

1  616 

12  759 

26  628 

24.479 

2.149 

1.624 

8.163 

66  039 

58.761 

7  278 

1.318 

10.858 

10  020 

7.446 

2.572 

367 

234.140 

128  374 

105  766 

1.721 

24.221 

40  249 

38  721 

1.526 

1.724 

6.931 

28.042 

9  i37 

18  605 

219 

2  99C 

867 

867 

49  359 

15.065 

34  294 

671 

2.891 

59.946 

49.88C 

*  10.066 

1  198 

4  93C 

96.104 

86.09S 

lO.OOf 

1.706 

1  4.885 

1  267 

1  267 

icronesio 

83T 

837 

4.78; 

2  752 

2.03C 

- 

23< 

- 

847 

84' 

35f 

35f 

49  39-3 

44. 66< 

4  73( 

•  1.191 

\           4  44i 

J  96.10< 

86  09? 

)  lO.OOf 

5  1.70* 

)  4.885 

2  46^ 

2  46* 

- 

252 

—Data  not  reported  O'  noi  applicable 


SOURCE  0  S  Department  ol  Educahon.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  In 
tegmled  Post  secondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  Fall  Enrollment.  1991*  sur- 
vey <This  table  was  prepared  November  1993  ) 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION:  ENROLLMENT  201 


Table  196.— Full-time-equivalent  fall  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  control  and  type 

of  institution:  1969  to  1992 


Year 


1 


All  institutions 


Total 


1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 

1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 

1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 

1990 
1991 
1992 


4- year 


6.334,139 
6.737.817 
7.148.575 
7.253.712 
7.453.467 
7.805.454 

8.479.688 
8.312.502 
8.415.339 
8.348.482 
8.487.317 

8.819.013 
9.014.521 
9.091.648 
9.166.398 
8.951.695 

8.943.433 
9.064.165 
9.229.736 
9.464.271 
9.780.881 

9.983.436 
10.360.606 
10.440.335 


2-year 
4 


4.899.526 
5.145.410 
5.357.708 
5.406.792 
5.439.226 
5.606.248 

5.900.403 
5.848.001 
5.935.076 
5.932.357 
6.016.072 

6.161.372 
6.249.847 
6.248.923 
6.325.222 
6.292.711 

6.294.339 
6.360.325 
6.486.504 
6.664.146 
6.813.602 

6.968.008 
7.081.454 
7.131.258 


Pubiic  institutions 


Total 
5 


1.434.612 
1.592.404 
1.790.867 
1.846.921 
2.014.241 
2.199.206 

2.579.285 
2.464.501 
2.480.263 
2.416.125 
2.471.245 

2.657.641 
2.764.674 
2.842.725 
2.841.176 
2.658.984 

2.649.094 
2.703.842 
2.743.230 
2.800.125 
2.967.279 

3.015.428 
3.279.152 
3.309.077 


4.577.985 
4.S53.149 
5,344.356 
5.452.851 
5.629.568 
5.944.799 

6.522.310 
6,349.903 
6.396.476 
6.279.199 
6.392.617 

6.642.294 
6.781.300 
6.850.589 
6.881.479 
6.684.664 

6.667.781 
6.778.045 
6.937.690 
7.096.905 
7.371 .590 

7.557.982 
7.862.845 
7.915.141 


4-year 


3.259.676 
3.468.572 
3.660.624 
3,706.238 
3.721.035 
3.847.542 

4,056.500 
3.998.450 
4.039.071 
3.996.126 
4.059.304 

4.158.267 
4.208.506 
4.220.648 
4.265.807 
4.237.395 

4.239.622 
4.295.494 
4.395.728 
4,505.774 
4.619.828 

4.740.049 
4.795.704 
4.799.572 


2-year 


Private  institutions 


Total 


8 


1.318.309 
1 .484.577 
1.683.732 
1.746.613 
1 .908,533 
2.097,257 

2.465.810 
2.351.453 
2,357.405 
2.283.073 
2.333.313 

2.484.027 
2.572.794 
2.629.941 
2.615.672 
2.446.769 

2.428.159 
2.482.551 
2.541.961 
2.591.131 
2.751.762 

2.817.933 
3.067.141 
3.115.569 


4-year 


1,756,153 
1 1784,665 
1,804.219 
1 ,800,862 
1 .823.399 
1.860.655 

1 ,957,378 
1,962,599 
2,018.863 
2,069.283 
2.094.700 

2.176.719 
2.233,221 
2.241.059 
2.284.919 
2.267,031 

2.275.652 
2.286.122 
2,292.045 
2.367.366 
2.409.291 

2.425.454 
2.497.761 
2,525.194 


1.639.850 
1 .676.838 
1 .697,084 
1.700,554 
1.718.191 
1.758.706 

1,843.903 
1,849.551 
1.896.005 
1 .936.231 
1 .956.768 

2.003.105 
2.041,341 
2.028.275 
2.059.415 
2.054.816 

2.054.717 
2.064.831 
2.090.776 
2.158.372 
2.193.774 

2.227.959 
2.285.750 
2.331.686 


2-year 


10 


116.303 
107.827 
107,135 
100.308 
105,708 
101.949 

113,475 
113,048 
122.858 
133.052 
137.932 

1 173,614 
1  191.880 
212,784 
225,504 
212,215 

220.935 
2221.291 
201.269 
208.994 
215.517 

197.495 
212.011 
193.508 


'  Large  increases  are  due  to  the  addition  of  schools  accredited  by  the  Accrediting 
Commission  ot  Career  Schools  and  Colleges  ot  Technology  in  1980  and  1981 

2 Because  of  imputation  techniques,  data  are  not  consistent  with  figures  for  other 
years 

3  Preliminary  data 


NOTE.— Because  of  a  revision  in  data  compilation  procedures,  figures  for  1986  and 
later  years  are  not  directly  comparable  with  data  for  earlier  years 

SOURCE  U.S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
Pall  Enrollment  in  Colleges  and  Universities:*'  and  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education 
Data  System  (IPEDS).  Fall  Enrollment"  surveys  (This  table  was  prepared  March  1994.) 
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202  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  ENROLLMENT 


Table  197.— Full-time-equivalent  fall  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education  by  control,  type  of 

institution,  and  state:  1990  to  1992 


i 

State  or  olher  area  | 

Public  4-year 

Public  2 -year 

Private  4 -year 



Private  2-year 

! 

1990 

1991 

1992* 

1990 

1991 

1992  ! 

1990 

1991 

1992  ' 

1990 

1991 

1992' 

\  | 

2 

3 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 



11 



12 



13 

 1 

united  states 

4,740,049 

4,795,704 

4,799,572 

2,817,933 

3,067,141 

3,115,569 

2,227,959 

2,265,750 

2,331,686 

197,495 

212.011 

193,508 

Alabama 

102.301 

105.558 

105.069 

52.042 

53  198 

55.679 

16.943 

16.989 

18.830 

3.324 

2.774 

2  950 

A-3Ska 

17.087 

18.006 

1 8  039 

— 

— 

235 

1.015 

924 

974 



342 

359 

78.630 

78  313 

79.429 

74  870 

78.410 

79.433 

12.206 

15.834 

16.457 

394 

1.454 

1  005 

52.363 

53.812 

56  1 06 

11.109, 

12.187 

1 2.233 

9.024 

9.303 

9.446 

1.911 

2.078 

1.526 

Cai'.orn.a 

447.782 

442.688 

433.625 

53 1 .88 1 

646  59 1 

626.546 

165.955 

169.340 

175.364 

1.953 

10.838 

12.568 

Colorado 

101.869 

103  912 

104.438 

36.481 

38  048 

40.832 

16.150 

17.139 

17.934 

10670 

5  090 

4.011 

f^flrtrtOf^tiri  ll 

uunneuiivUi 

48  502 

47  380 

46  388 

22.368 

22.224 

23.073 

43  742 

43.604 

42.727 

4.532 

1.038 

1  212 

UWidWdH?  ... 

19.741 

20.039 

6.3ie 

6.782 

6.629 

5.553 

5.402 

5.C72 

1.179 



_ 

7.590 

7  220 

7.405 

— 

— 

54.255 

52.991 

55.456 

- 

- 

135.696 

140.863 

142.906 

166.883 

181.328 

132.004 

74.623 

78.365 

80.717 

6.183 

6.697 

5  815 

Georgia 

113.796 

122.182 

125  076 

35.319 

44.323 

51.886 

41.342 

44.497 

46.568 

8.092 

7.316 

7.298 

19.398 

18.435 

1 8  660 

13.098 

13.541 

1 5.729 

8.601 

9.201 

9.116 

_ 



Idaho'' 

27.440 

29.544 

30  993 

3  968 

4.382 

4.630 

1.878 

2.168 

2.279 

7.989 

8.154 

8  056 

Illinois 

163.900 

165.495 

1  fid  fij^ 

189.347. 

198.713 

197.756 

132.348 

134.676 

137.704 

7.769 

8.580 

6.536 

lnd<ana 

146  568 

!  50.534 

1 53  1 90 

22.41 6 

23  434 

25  216 

50.870 

51 .745 

52.037 

2  981 

3.169 

2.829 

lowa 

59  562 

59  456 

58. 773 

36.210 

37  395 

42.007 

40.706 

40  187 

40.369 

2.087 

2.006 

1  913 

73  509 

73  573 

73  356 

33.061 

35.306 

36.435 

11.533 

12.006 

1 2.41 1 

866 

776 

868 

KeniuCky 

86  183 

88.921 

89  504 

25.675 

28.558 

30.1 34 

20.553 

22.545 

22.079 

5.240 

4.858 

4.28C 

Louisiana 

116.107 

121.435 

1 26.708 

13.250 

12.759 

1 6.9 1 6 

22.542 

22.854 

22.376 

2.233 

1.990 

680 

25  58? 

25  38 1 

4  294 

4.403 

4.594 

10.967 

1 1  160 

1 1 .657 

1.178 

1.354 

1 .373 

Maryland 

84  972 

86.728 

86.358 

56.978 

59.956 

60.510 

27.393 

27.673 

28.175 

629 

742 

836 

84.253 

81  987 

8 1  357 

46.709 

46.403 

48.1 16 

180.290 

186.478 

185.982 

9.047 

8.928 

9.735 

M'ChiQdn 

210  102 

208.975 

206.325 

116.850 

117.260 

1 14.237 

60.727 

60.390 

62.785 

2.135 

2.225 

2.279 

ivlin1  "cXJid 

100.357 

97  £75 

94.668 

43.067 

44.375 

56.709 

43.439 

43.906 

45.596 

3.745 

3.479 

4  804 

52.249 

53  '.^93 

52.038 

40.020 

40.851 

40.S55 

8.769 

8.941 

9.589 

2.919 

2.644 

2  044 

MiSSOUn 

101  461 

102  422 

99.726 

4 1 .492 

42  940 

42.758 

63.655 

67.790 

69.008 

3.496 

2  810 

4  367 

Montana 

24.192 

25  680 

26.088 

2.643 

2.808 

3.039 

2.468 

2.570 

2.807 

602 

908 

1  591 

INcUldbKri 

48.035 

48.504 

48.846 

17.704 

18.044 

oo  rtifl 

14.984 

15.382 

15.823 

266 

403 

428 

Nevada 

20.337 

21  699 

21 .696 

13.055 

13.188 

13.998 

249 

273 

575 

173 

302 

25 

Mew  Han^psniie 

20  01 1 

21  279 

jr«  630 

4.937 

5.150 

5.368 

18.930 

19.824 

1 9.216 

1.884 

2  71 1 

3  048 

New  Jersey 

102.451 

103.519 

104.568 

71.873 

77.385 

81.187 

44.150 

44.703 

45.071 

2.994 

3  271 

3  439 

Nevv  Mexico 

38  298 

39.219 

40.008 

19.572 

22.190 

23.693 

1.467 

2.271 

2.705 

180 

539 

762 

273  168 

267  929 

173  211 

177.556 

1  QO  IOC 

327.088 

333.933 

342.51 1 

25  229 

30.038 

28  056 

Nrtrth  ParnLna 
i^U'lll  l^d'UMIld 

125  198 

128412 

83.123 

91.592 

55.690 

55.736 

58  312 

5.014 

4.212 

2.94  ~ 

Mrtrth  riaLnla 
IN  V'  M    Ud  ^U  Id 

24. 1 85 

24.287 

cD.  1 05 

6.091 

6.28 1 

6.567 

2.634 

2.945 

3.107 

208 

222 

234 

Ohio 

238.947 

239 .094 

234.763 

78.890 

85.100 

91.025 

91.816 

93.186 

94.134 

10.846 

12.186 

14.318 

k-wdf  lurnd 

75  060 

79.792 

78  795 

33.873 

47.257 

41  273 

15.325 

17.741 

17.292 

3.945 

3.502 

2.750 

Oregon 

57  323 

54  724 

53  8 1  ? 

44  101 

44.921 

46.742 

18.518 

19.179 

19  172 

234 

280 

299 

Pennsylvania 

198.579 

201  401 

205.635 

62.726 

68.138 

68.492 

174.003 

(76.509 

179.575 

28.871 

41.486 

27  916 

nnooe  15'ano 

19  890 

19518 

i  19.476 

8.914 

9  449 

9.693 

31.364 

31.383 

30.937 

- 

- 

- 

Sojth  Carolina 

68.733 

71.835 

72.719 

33.135 

35.302 

36.394 

21  162 

22.511 

20.969 

4  145 

2.405 

2  117 

South  DaKo:a 

21  998 

23  642 

24.707 

130 

137 

141 

6.001 

5.774 

5.651 

127 

127 

116 

Tennessee 

j  90.423 

929'7 

94  401 

39  761 

46.088 

47.696 

41.071 

42.335 

42.201 

'4.706 

4  424 

3.586 

Texas 

.  337.368 

338  908 

338  888 

216.068 

224.21 1 

234.41 1 

79.604 

80.862 

85.507 

4  702 

4.780 

4.802 

Uiah 

44.993 

48  233 

49  252 

18  502 

21.382 

23  857 

29  127 

3 1 .945 

32  383 

1.390 

940 

969 

Vermont 

13  760 

14  034 

13  646 

2.288 

2.413 

2.530 

11.377 

13.449 

13  295 

1.647 

132 

163 

Virginia 

134  660 

1 37  445 

137  31 3 

67  625 

69.749 

69.624 

45.772 

44.847 

43.721 

3.651 

3  408 

3  430 

Washington 

73  756 

73712 

75.079 

87  131 

93.604 

94  077 

26.399 

27.176 

28.197 

2.233 

2  109 

2.372 

West  Virginia 

52  107 

57.150 

57.750 

7.122 

4.942 

4.947 

6.834 

6.762 

8  575 

2.172 

2.078 

861 

WiSCOnjm 

130  646 

129  432 

1 26  240 

61.461 

61  238 

62.623 

36.847 

38.344 

39.242 

1  021 

1  339 

1  58i 

Wyoming 

10.461 

10.545 

10.'80 

10  724 

11.355 

1 1 .298 

703 

867 

754 

U  S  Service  Schoo'S 

18.418 

18  5'.^ 

j        18  220 

29.567 

34  294 

19.946 

Ou'Jymg  a'eas 

r  

49.235 

48.5:27 

48.186 

6.673 

-.507 

7.654 

76  70? 

79.912 

78.952 

8.339 

9  258 

10.745 

American  Samoa 

952 

997 

1  029 

Federated  States  o'  Mxrones'a 

549 

597 

690 

Guam 

2  041 

2  386 

2418 

915 

864 

689 

NoMhern  Malarias 

376 

488 

476 

Patau 

423 

309 

382 

Puerto  Rico 

J  5  689 

44  50? 

1       41 9f.2 

3  458 

4  252 

4  388 

76.70^ 

79  912 

78  952 

8  339 

9  268 

10  "45 

V.rq.r  Isldnds 

1  505 

1          <  639 

|         1  806 

'  Preliminary  data  SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  h 

Data  not 'eported  or  not  applicable  tegrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  iiPEDSi    Fail  Enrollment  surveys 

(This  table  was  prepared  March  1994  1 
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Table  198.— Full-time-equivalent  fall  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  control  and  state: 

1980  to  1992 


Total 

Pubic 

Private 

State  or  other  area 

1980 

1985 

1990 

1991 

1992  1 

1990 

1991 

1992 1 

1990 

1991 

1992* 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

United  States 

8,819,013 

8,943,433 

9,983,436 

10.360.606 

1 0,440,335 

7,097,Wf« 

7  662  845 

7  915  141 

2  425  454 

2,497,761 

2,525,194 

Alabama 

Alaska  

An20na 

Arkansas 

California 

138.910 
10.073 
127.114 
64.307 
1.099.559 

149.895 
14.098 
134.954 
63.230 
1 .062.439 

174.610 
18.102 
166.100 
74  407 
1 .147  57 1 

178.519 
19.272 
174.01 1 
77.380 
1 .269.457 

182.528 
19.607 

176.324 
79.311 

1  .C.*\0.  1  UO 

154.343 
17.087 

153.500 
63.472 

Q7Q  fifi^ 

158.756 
18.006 
156.723 
65.999 
1 .089.279 

160.748 
18.274 
158.862 
68  339 
1 .060.171 

20,267 
1.015 
12.600 
10.935 
167.908 

19.763 
1.266 
17.288 
1 1  381 
180.178 

21.780 
1.333 
17  462 
10  972 
187.932 

-olorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware  . 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida  ....   

123.589 
112.612 
26.284 
62.126 
290.647 

121.804 
107.803 
25.750 
>  59.198 
308.315 

165.170 
119.144 
32791 
61.845 
383.385 

164.189 
114.246 
32.273 
60.211 
407.253 

167.215 
1 13.400 
31.982 
62  861 

138.350 
70.870 
26.059 
7.590 

302  579 

141.960 
69.604 
26.871 
7.220 

322  191 

145.270 
69.461 
26.910 
7.405 

324.910 

26.820 
48.274 
6.732 
54.255 
80,806 

22.229 
44.642 
5.402 
52.991 
85.062 

21.945 
43.939 
5.072 
55.456 
86.53? 

Georgia               •  *  ■ 

Hawaii  .  . 

Idaho 

Illinois  ... 

Indiana    .  . 

152.369 
35.859 
33  938 
432.365 
193.445 

161.952 
36.986 
32.649 
450  504 
195.630 

198.549 
41.097 
41.275 

493.364 

on  pic 

218.318 
41  177 
44.248 
507.464 
228  882 

230.828 
43.505 
45.958 
506.239 
233.272 

149.115 
32.496 
31.408 
353.247 
168.984 

166.505 
31.976 
33.926 
364.208 
173.968 

1 76.962 
34.389 
35.623 
362.399 
178.406 

49.434 
8.601 
9.867 
140.117 
53.851 

51.813 
9.201 
10.322 
143.256 
54  914 

53  866 
9.116 
10  335 
143.840 
54.866 

Iowa 

Kansas  .  ... 

Kentucky 

Louisiana     .  . 

Maine 

120.083 
101.147 
113.709 
132  780 
34.471 

128.492 
100.807 
110.539 
148.983 
37.993 

138.565 
118.969 
137.651 
154.132 
42.021 

139.044 
121.661 
144.882 
159.038 
42  298 

143.862 
123.070 
145.997 
166.680 
42  250 

95.772 
106.570 
111.858 
129.357 

29.876 

96.851 
108,879 
117.479 
134.194 

29.784 

101.580 
.  109.791 
119.638 
143.624 
29.220 

42.793 
12.399 
25.793 
24.775 
12.145 

42.193 
12  782 
27  403 
24.844 
12.514 

42.282 
13.279 
26.359 
23.056 
13.030 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

149  202 
315.937 
366.058 
162.559 
85.62^ 

148  091 
321.022 
354.690 
170.958 
86.846 

169.972 
320.299 
389.814 
190.608 
103.957 

175.101 
323.796 
388.850 
189.435 
1 06. 1 29 

175.879 
325.190 
385.626 
201.777 

141.950 
130.962 
326.952 
143.424 
92  269 

146.684 
128.390 
326.235 
142.050 
94.544 

146.868 
129.473 
320.562 
151.377 
92.993 

28.022 
189.337 
62.862 
47.184 
11.688 

28.417 
195.406 
62.615 
47.385 
1 1.585 

29.011 
195.717 
65.064 
50.400 
1 1 .633 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

180.156 
29  428 
68  505 
22.467 
39.456 

178.090 
29.992 
70  778 
23.093 
41 .733 

210.104 
29.905 
80.989 
33.814 
45  762 

215  962 
31.966 
82  333 
35.462 

215  859 
33.525 
88.126 
36.294 
49  262 

142.953 
26.835 
65.739 
33.392 
24.948 

145.362 
28.488 
66.548 
34.887 
26.429 

142.484 
29.127 
71.875 
35.694 
26.998 

67.151 
3.070 
15.250 
422 
20.814 

70.600 
3.478 
15.785 
575 
22.535 

73.375 
4.398 
16  251 
6C0 
22.264 

New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

218  838 
43.722 
760.305 
235  266 
30  188 

201.270 
47.169 
763  596 
249.901 
32  456 

221.468 
59.517 
798.696 
269.025 
33  1 18 

228.878 
64.219 
809  456 
279.952 
33  735 

234.265 
67  168 
821  225 
288.536 
35  013 

174.324 
57.870 
446.379 
208  321 
30  276 

180.904 
61.409 
445  485 
220.004 

185.755 
63.701 
450.658 
227.277 
31.672 

47.144 
1.647 
352.317 
60.704 
2.842 

47.974 
2810 
363  971 
59.948 
3.167 

48.510 
3.467 
370  567 

61.259 
3.341 

Ohio                  .  . 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  isiand 

369.342 
115.701 
110.649 
404.192 
50.628 

383.898 
126.691 
102.247 
422  349 
53  016 

420.499 
128.203 
120  176 
464.'  79 
60  168 

429.566 
148  292 
119  104 
487.534 
60  350 

434  240 
140.1 10 
120  025 
482.618 
60  106 

317.837 
108.933 
101.424 
261.305 
28.804 

324.194 
1 27  049 

99.645 
269.539 

28.967 

325.788 
120.068 
100  554 
275.127 
29  169 

102.662 
19.270 
18.752 

202.874 
31.364 

105  372 
21.243 
19  4:.  \ 

217.995 
31.383 

108.452 
20.042 
19.471 

207  491 
30.937 

South  ^arol'na 
Souih  Uakoia 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

109  346 
27.873 
161.058 
527  724 
78.199 

109  303 
26.988 

152.96? 

566.736 
84.095 

127.225 
28  256 
175  961 
637  "42 
94  012 

132.053 
29  680 
185.764 
648.761 
102.500 

132.199 
30  61 5 
187  884 
663.608 
106.461 

101  918 
22  128 
130  184 
553  436 
63  495 

107.137 

139.005 
563.1 19 
69.615 

109.113 
24  84E 
142  097 
573.29? 
73.109 

25.307 
6  128 
45.777 
84.306 
30.517 

24.916 
5  901 
46.759 

32.885 

23  086 
5.767 
45.787 
90  309 
33.352 

Vermonl 

V«rgm'a 

WasK«ng«on 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

25  572 
199  549 
194  440 

60.394 
206  790 

14.725 

25.649 
204.928 
171.668 

58.438 
211.749 

17  037 

29.072 
251.708 
189.521 

68  235 
229.975 

2V888 

j  30.028 
i      255  449 
196.601 
70  932 
230  352 
22.767 

29  634 
254.08S 
'99  725 

72.132 
229  68c 

22  232 

16.048 
202.285 
160.889 

59.229 
192.107 

21.185 

16.447 
207.194 
167.316 

62.092 
190.67C 

21.90C 

16.176 
206.937 
169.156 

62.697 
188.862 

21.476 

13.024 
49  423 
28.632 
9.006 
37  868 
702 

13.581 
48.255 
29  285 
8  84C 
39.68C 
86/ 

13  458 
47.151 
30  569 
9.436 
40.823 
754 

U  S  Service  Schools 

49.736 

53.966 

47.98' 

)  52.811 

38.166 

»  47.985 

52.811 

38.166 

Outlymg  areas 

American  Samoa 

Federaled  Slates  ol  Micronesia 

Guam 

Northern  Marianas 
Pauvj 

Puerto  Rico 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacit-C 
Virgin  Islands 

117.63* 

145  53C 

>  140.95' 

I  145.214 

145.53" 

'  55.906 

56.03^ 

1  55.84C 

)  85.046 

>  89.18C 

)  89.697 

82^ 
2.11J 

113  28 
19 
1  21 

I  49' 

)          3  04< 
18: 

>       139  62 
5  68 
3           1  49 

'  95: 

54' 

>           2  95 
3  37 
42 
134  19 

) 

4 1  '50 

>  99" 
3  59' 
3          3  25( 
5  48{ 
3  30( 
3       1 37  93 

5          1  63 

1.02$ 
69( 

)          3  10 
3  47( 
3  38 
i       136  04 

9           1  80 

)  95' 
J  54< 
7  2.95' 
3  37' 
I  42 
7          49  14 

5          1  50 

>  99" 
i  59" 
5  3.25C 
3  48( 
3  30< 
7  48.75 

5          1  63 

'  1.02? 
"  69 
)  3.10 
I  47( 
3  38 
:  48.35 

3  1.80 

) 
3 
7 

I  - 
3         85  04 

5 

3        89  18 

D         89  697 

'  Piehmina'y  drtla 

-Data  not  reported  or  not  applicable 


SOITCE.  U  S  Depanmeni  ol  Education.  National  Cennr  for  Education  Statistics  in 
legrau-d  Post  secondary  Educahon  Data  System  (iPEDSi.  Fall  Enro'"^r  suweys 
(This  tab'e  was  prepared  March  1994  > 
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Table  199.— Residence  and  migration  of  all  new  undergraduate  students1  in  institutions  of  higher  education, 

by  state:  Fall  1992 


State  or  other  area 


United  States 


Alabama  . 

Alaska  

Arizona  ... 

Arkansas 

California 


Colorado  

Connecticut   

Delaware   

District  of  Columbia 
Florida   


Georgia 
Hawaii  ... 
Idaho  ... 
Illinois  .. 
Indiana  . 


Iowa  

Kansas  ... 
Kentucky  . 
Louisiana 
Maine  


Maryland  

Massachusetts  .. 

Michigan   

Minnesota   

Mississippi   

Missouri   

Montana   

Nebraska   

Nevada   

New  Hampshire  . 

New  Jersey   

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina  ... 
North  Dakota   


Ohio  

Oklahoma   

Oregon   

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 


South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  .. 

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah   


Vermont   

Virginia   

Washington   

West  Virginia   

Wisconsin   

Wyoming   

State  unknown  5 


Outlying  areas 

American  Samoa  .. 

Guam  

Northern  Marianas 

Palau   

Puerto  Rico   

Virgin  Islands   


Foreign  countries 


Ratio  of  students 

Miqration  of  students 

Students 

Student 

Students 

remaining  to — 

enrolled  in 

residents 

rernr1' 

Net 

state2 

of  state  3 

in  sta 

Students 

Student 

Out  of 

Into 

(column  8- 

enrolled 

residents 

coiumn  7) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

 — 

8 



9 

2,066,058 

2,028,759 

1,71  8,43d 

ft  QO 

U.03 

0.85 

310,323 

347,622 

37,299 

42.234 

36,912 

34.298 

0.81 

0  93 

2  614 

K  TOO 

2,480 

3.474 

2.127 

0.86 

0  61 

1  1A7 

QQA 

30,438 

27,236 

24,996 

0^82 

0^92 

2  240 

f\  AAO 

q  ono 

18.364 

17,751 

15,341 

0.84 

0.86 

2!410 

3.023 

613 

213.910 

21 1.656 

196.614 

n  qo 
u.yc 

0.93 

15,042 

17.296 

2.254 

34.082 

30.340 

25.586 

0.75 

0.84 

A  7CA 
D*+ 

Q  AQG. 

Q  7/IO 

22.769 

27.631 

16.374 

0.72 

0  59 

1 1  257 

_A  QC.0 

7.227 

5.832 

4.334 

0.60 

074 

1  AQQ 

O  QQQ 

1 .395 

8.427 

2.573 

1 .21 1 

0.14 

0.47 

1,362 

7,216 

5.854 

70,565 

67,769 

57,423 

0  81 

U.OO 

10.346 

13,142 

2.796 

52.148 

51,377 

43.780 

0.84 

0.85 

7,597 

8  368 

771 

9.445 

9.644 

7.874 

0.83 

0  82 

1 ,770 

1  571 

—1  QQ 

— 1  yy 

1 0,960 

9.339 

7.395 

0.67 

079 

1  944 

3  565 

1  KO  1 

1 1 4.044 

122.220 

105.034 

0.92 

0.86 

17^186 

9!010 

-8.176 

49.304 

43.916 

38,478 

u.  /  o 

U.oo 

5.438 

10.826 

5.388 

36,538 

32.517 

28.825 

0.79 

0.89 

T  RQO 

a  noi 

*\.\JC.  1 

25.453 

23.1 1 1 

20.742 

0.81 

0  90 

O  *3KQ 

H.  /  l  1 

O  1A  0 

29.1 14 

27.271 

24.356 

0^84 

0^89 

c.y  l  d 

A  7RQ 
**.  t  OO 

1 .843 

31.810 

30.176 

26,831 

0.84 

0.89 

3.345 

4.979 

1.634 

8.765 

10.059 

6.532 

0  75 

U.OO 

3,527 

2.233 

-1.294 

33,288 

36.314 

26.124 

0.78 

072 

m  iQn 
i  u.  i  yu 

7  1  Q.A 

Q  noc 
— oA'tcb 

59,460 

51 .008 

37.880 

0.64 

0.74 

1  o.  1  cO 

01  RQCl 
<L\  ,OOU 

Q  /ICO 

87.772 

88,771 

81.831 

0^93 

0^92 

O.J74U 

R  CM1 

QQQ 

-yyy 

41,718 

42,336 

34.113 

0.82 

0.81 

8.223 

7.605 

-618 

24.848 

23.178 

21.230 

U.OO 

0.92 

1.948 

3.618 

1.670 

38.821 

36.375 

30.828 

0.79 

0.85 

5.547 

7  QQQ 

O  AAd 

6.413 

6.636 

4.873 

0.76 

073 

1 .763 

1  540 

—00^ 

16,156 

16.193 

13.569 

0.84 

0^84 

2.624 

2  587 

—0 1 

4.521 

5,126 

3.650 

0.81 

071 

1476 

871 

-605 

1 1.297 

9.308 

5.863 

n 

U.Ot 

U.OO 

3.445 

5.434 

■  1.989 

44.611 

64.431 

41.016 

0.92 

0.64 

23.41 5 

O.090 

—1  Q  QOft 

i  y.OcU 

1 1 .419 

1 1 .734 

9.722 

0^85 

0.83 

2  012 

1  697 

O  1  O 

153.852 

1 57.069 

132.243 

0.86 

0^84 

24,826 

01  f%TlQ 
c.  I  ,OU*v 

_o  01  7 

55.013 

45,935 

42.947 

0.78 

0.93 

2^988 

12.066 

9.078 

8.684 

7.100 

5.812 

0.67 

U.oc 

1.288 

2.872 

1.584 

91.169 

89,456 

78.698 

0.86 

0.88 

10  758 

1 2  471 

1713 

30.050 

29.706 

26.979 

0.90 

0.91 

2727 

"3  H71 

1AA 

22,733 

21,353 

18.193 

0^80 

0  85 

1  fin 

O.  I  DU 

A  f\Af\ 

1  Ton 
l  .oOU 

100.964 

94.435 

79.950 

079 

0^85 

1 4  485 

01  niA 

o.Otcy 

12,813 

8.046 

5.743 

0.45 

071 

2303 

7.070 

4.767 

20.906 

19,733 

16.808 

0.80 

0.85 

2.925 

4.098 

1,173 

6.398 

5.998 

4,529 

0.71 

0.76 

1.469 

1.869 

400 

34.622 

32.909 

28.040 

0.81 

0.85 

4.869 

6.582 

1.713 

124.246 

123.208 

114.300 

0.92 

0  93 

8.908 

9.946 

1.038 

23.536 

18.931 

17.726 

0.75 

0~94 

1 .205 

O.O  1  u 

a  fznc\ 
**.ouo 

6.274 

A  A  7Q 

2,707 

0.43 

0.60 

1.771 

3.567 

1 .796 

44.683 

40.877 

32.505 

0.73 

0  80 

8.372 

12!  178 

3.806 

64.91 3 

62.565 

57.843 

0.89 

0.92 

4  722 

7.070 

2.348 

16.941 

1 5.003 

1 2.745 

0.75 

0.85 

2^258 

4!l96 

l!938 

46.043 

44.993 

38.734 

0.84 

0.86 

6.259 

7.309 

1.050 

3.817 

4.258 

3.084 

0.81 

0.72 

1.174 

733 

-441 



20.492 



20.492 

-20.492 

30.461 

32.257 

29.734 

098 

0.92 

2.523 

727 

-1796 

166 

166 

-166 

709 

607 

489 

0.69 

0.81 

118 

220 

102 

173 

184 

173 

■1 .00 

0.94 

11 

0 

-11 

572 

327 

157 

0.27 

0.48 

170 

415 

245 

29.007 

30.062 

28.915 

1.00 

0.96 

1.147 

92 

-1.055 

911 

911 

-911 

35.503 

35,503 

-35.503 

'  Includes  students  who  are  enrolled  at  the  reporting  institution  for  the  first  time  at  the 
undergraduate  level 

Students  enrolled  in  state"  are  ail  ol  the  new  students  reported  by  the  msWutions 

■n  that  State  1  e  atl  mmigrants  and  remaining"  students 

1  Student  residents  ot  state'  are  all  students  from  the  state  in  which  they  were  resid 

■ng  when  tirsi  admitted  to  an  institution  in  any  state  at  the  current  student  level 
4  Students  remaining  in  state  are  students  who  attend  institutions  in  their  home  state 
*  Students  are  reported  »n  state  unknown  when  an  institution  is  unable  to  determine 

the  student  s  home  state 


—Data  not  available  or  not  applicable 

NOTE  —Data  tor  U  S  Service  Schools  are  included  in  state  totals 

SOURCE  U  S  Depalment  ot  Education.  National  Center  lor  Education  Statistics  In 
tegrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDSl  "  Residence  ot  First  Time  Stu 
dents  survey.  1992  (Tlns  table  was  prepared  May  1994  ) 
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Table  200.— Residence  and  migration  of  atl  freshmen  students1  graduating  from  high  school  in  the 

past  12  months,  by  state:  Fall  1992 


State  or  other  area 


United  States 


Alabama  . 
Alaska 
Arizona  ... 
Arkansas 
California 


Colorado   

Connecticut   

Delaware   

District  of  Columbia 
Florida   


Georgia  . 
Hawaii  .. 
Idaho  ... 
Illinois  .. 
Indiana  . 


Iowa  

Kansas  ... 
Kentucky  . 
Louisiana 
Maine  


Maryland   

Massachusetts 

Michigan   

Minnesota   

Mississippi   


Missouri   

Montana   

Nebraska   

Nevada   

New  Hampshire 


New  Jersey   

New  Mexico  .... 

New  York  

No''  Carolina 
North  Dakota  .. 


Ohio  

Oklahoma   

Oregon   

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 


South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  . 

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah   


Vermont   

Virginia   

Washington  . .  .. 

West  Virginia   

Wisconsin   

Wyoming   

State  unknown  s 


Outlying  areas 

American  Samoa  ... 

Guam   

Northern  Marianas 

Palau  

Puerto  Rico   

Virgin  Islands  


Foreign  countries 


Students 
enrolled  in 
state2 


1,354,037 


Student 
residents 
of  state 3 ' 


1,332,410 


28,564 
1.422 
17,128 
12,904 
136.588 

1 8,692 
15.151 
5,189 
5,794 
46.538 

34,276 
5,635 
8.016 
65.150 
36.896 

23.245 
16.318 

5.721 
23,537 

6.327 

22.457 
43,745 
56.372 
25,722 
17.633 

27,243 
4.560 

12.427 
2.353 
8.656 

29,591 
7.535 
105,105 

40.438 
6.797 

59,194 
16.976 
15,064 
74.657 
10.422 

15,324 
4.321 
24,873 
80,501 
15,535 

4,926 
35,377 
27,026 
12.241 
32.183 

2.492 


26.042 


607 
173 
260 
25.002 


Students 
remaining 
in  state  * 


1,078,273 


23.768 
2.243 
15.037 
12.242 
136,870 

16,747 
19.768 
3,814 
1.502 
46.598 

34,323 
6,428 
6.374 
72,460 
30.654 

20,152 
14,750 

6,201 
21.907 

7.179 

25,559 
36.245 
57,014 
26,845 
16.208 

25,780 
4.793 

12.383 
2.980 
6.865 

48,053 
7,839 
108,998 
31,811 
5,307 

58,829 
16.992 
14,509 
68,143 
6,000 

14,333 
4.017 
22,838 
81,097 
12,378 

3.364 
31,650 
27,520 
10,127 
33.078 

2,752 

9.086 


27,272 


138 
516 
181 
270 
25.837 
330 


21.197 


Ratio  of  students 
remaining  to — 


Students 
enrolled 


21,672 

I,  158 
13.193 
10.423 

124.362 

12,643 
9,550 
2.525 
393 

37.812 

27,604 
4,871 
4,932 
58,049 
27.060 

16,997 
12,806 

3.966 
19,141 

4,258 

16.641 
24,391 
51.450 
19.888 
14.574 

21.252 
3,312 
10.211 

I.  760 
3.865 

26,723 
6.221 
87,233 
29,394 
4,259 

50,203 
14,819 

I I .  723 
55.822 

3.980 

II,  790 
2.804 

19.179 
73.511 
1 1 ,388 

1,785 
24,673 
23,667 

8,604 
27,875 

1,861 


25.662 


419 
173 
150 
24.920 


0.80 


Student 
residents 


Migration  of  students 


Out  of 


0.76 
0.81 
0.77 
0.81 
0.91 

0.68 
0.63 
0.49 
0.07 
0.81 

0.81 
0.86 
0.62 
0.89 
0.73 

0.73 
0.78 
0.69 
0.81 
0.67 

0.74 
0.56 
0.91 
0.77 
0.83 

0.78 
0.73 
0.82 
0.75 
0.45 

0.90 
0.83 
0.83 
0.73 
0.63 

0.85 
0.87 
0.78 
0.75 
0.38 

0.77 
0.65 
0.77 
0.91 
0.73 

0.36 
0.70 
0.88 
0.70 
0.87 
0.75 


0.99 


0.69 
1.00 
0.58 
1.00 


0.81 


254,137 


0.91 
0.52 
0.88 
0.85 
0.91 

0.75 
0.48 
0.66 
0.26 
0.81 

0.80 
0.76 
0.77 
0.80 
0.88 

0.84 
0.87 
0.64 
0.87 
0.59 

0.65 
0.67 
0  90 
0.74 
0.90 

0.82 
0.69 
0.82 
0.59 
0.56 

0.56 
0.79 
0.80 
0.92 
0.80 

0.85 
0.87 
0.81 
0.82 
0.66 

0.82 
0.70 
0.84 
0.91 
0.92 

0.53 
0.78 
0.86 
0.85 
0.84 
0.68 


Into 


276,564 


0.94 


0.81 
0.96 
0.56 
0.96 


2,096 
1,085 
1.844 
1.819 
12,508 

4.104 
10.218 
1,289 

I.  109 
8.786 

6.719 
1,557 
1,442 
14.411 
3,594 

3.155 
1.944 
2.235 
2.766 
2.921 

8.918 

I I .  854 
5.564 
6.957 
1.634 

4,528 
1,481 
2,172 
1,220 
3.000 

21 .330 
1,618 

21 .765 
2.417 
1,048 

8.626 
2.173 
2,786 
12,321 
2.020 

2,543 
1,213 
3.659 
7.586 
990 

1.579 
6.977 
3,853 
1.523 
5,203 
891 

9.086 


Net 
(column  8- 
column  7) 


1,610 


138 
97 
8 

120 
917 
330 


21,197 


6,892 
264 
3.935 
2,481 
12.226 

6.049 
5.601 
2.664 
5,401 
8,726 

6,672 
764 
3,084 
7.101 
9.836 

6.248 
3,512 

I.  755 
4.396 
2.069 

5.816 
19.354 
4.922 
5.834 
3.059 

5.991 
1,248 
2.216 
593 
4,791 

2,868 
1.314 
17.872 

I I ,  044 
2.538 

8,991 
2.157 
3.341 
18.835 
6.442 

3,534 
1,517 
5,694 
6.990 
4.147 

3.141 
10.704 
3,359 
3,637 
4.308 
631 


380 


188 
0 

110 

82 


'  Freshmen  students  who  are  enrolled  at  the  reporting  institution  tor  the  first  time 
■'  Students  enrolled  in  state"  are  all  ol  the  new  students  reported  by  the  institutions 
m  that  state,  i  e  .  all  inmigrants  and  -remaining '  students. 

1  Student  residents  of  state  are  all  students  from  the  state  in  which  they  were  resid- 
ing when  first  admitted  to  an  institution  in  any  tfate  at  the  current  student  level 
*  Students  remaining  in  state'  are  students  who  attend  institutions  in  their  home  state 
'  Students  are  reported  m  state  unKnown  when  an  institution  is  unable  to  determine 
the  student  s  home  stale 


22,427 


4.796 
-821 
2.091 
662 
-282 

1.945 
-4,617 
1,375 
4.292 
-60 

-47 
-793 
1.642 
-7,310 
6,242 

3,093 
1.568 
-480 
1.630 
-852 

-3.102 
7,500 
-642 

-1.123 
1.425 

1,4P3 
-7:33 
44 
-627 
\791 

-18.462 
-304 
-3,893 
8.627 
1,490 

365 
-16 
555 
6.514 
4,422 

991 
304 
2,035 
-596 
3.157 

1,562 
3.727 
-494 
2,114 
-895 
-260 

-9.086 


-1 .230 


-138 
91 
-8 
-10 
-835 
-330 


-21.197 


—Data  not  available  or  not  applicable 

NOTE  —Data  for  U  S  Service  Schools  are  included  in  state  totals 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  In- 
tegrated Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  Residence  oi  First  Time  Stu 
dents"  survey.  1992  (This  table  was  prepared  May  1994  > 
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Table  201  .—Residence  and  migration  of  all  freshmen  students1  in  4-year  colleges  graduating  from  high 

school  in  the  past  12  months,  by  state:  Fall  1992 


Siate  or  other  area 


United  States 


Alabama 
Alaska  . 
Arizona  . 
Arkansas 
California 


Colorado   

Connecticut   

Delaware   

District  of  Columbia 
Florida   


Georgia 
Hawaii  .. 
Idaho  . . 
Illinois  ... 
Indiana  . 


Iowa  

Kansas  ... 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine   


Maryland  .  . 
Massachusetts 
Michigan  . 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska    .  ... 
Nevada  . 
New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 
New  Mexico  . 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 


Ohio      .  .  . 
Oklahoma  ... 
Oregon  ..  . 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 


South  Caroim  ^ 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee  ..  . 
Texas  ..      .  . 
Utah  

Vermont  . 

Virginia   

Washington  .  . 
West  Virginia  . 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming  . 

State  unknown  s 


Outlying  areas 

American  Samoa 
Guam  . 

Northern  Marianas 
Palau 

Puerto  Rico  

Virgin  Islands   .  . 

Foreign  counmes 


otuoent 

Ratio  of  students 

Miaration  of  students 

Qti  iHdntc 

Students 

remaining  to — 

enrolled  in 

residents 

remaining 

Net 

state  * 

of  state 3 

in  state 

Qti  iH  ante 

oiuoeni 

Out  of 

Into 

(column  8- 

  ■ 

■   



tjnruiitju 

residents 

column  7) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

900,018 

880,261 

648,221 

0.72 

0.74 

232,040 

251,797 

19,757 

17.582 

13.079 

1 1 .238 

0.64 

0.86 

1,841 

6.344 

4.503 

1 .422 

2.130 

1 .158 

0.81 

0.54 

972 

264 

-708 

9,466 

7710 

6^093 

0.64 

0.79 

1.617 

3,373 

1,756 

1 1 .241 

10.217 

8.934 

0.79 

0.87 

1,283 

2.307 

1,024 

54.131 

56.455 

44.890 

0.83 

0.80 

1 1 .565 

9,241 

-2.324 

15.388 

13,479 

9.778 

0.64 

0.73 

3,701 

5,610 

1,909 

1 1 .906 

16,184 

6,458 

0.54 

0.40 

9,726 

5,448 

-4.278 

4  230 

2*874 

1  *633 

0.39 

0.57 

1,241 

2,597 

1,356 

5.794 

1 .456 

393 

0.07 

0.27 

1,063 

5,401 

4.338 

23.280 

24.714 

16.408 

0.70 

0.66 

8,306 

6,872 

-1 ,434 

23.238 

23.288 

17.110 

0.74 

0.73 

6,178 

6,128 

-50 

2.800 

3,490 

2;060 

0.74 

0.59 

1,430 

740 

-690 

4.206 

4*432 

3*208 

0.76 

0.72 

1,224 

998 

-226 

34.201 

40.928 

27.341 

0.80 

0.67 

13,587 

6,860 

-6,727 

31 .871 

25.537 

22419 

0.70 

0.88 

3,118 

9,452 

6.334 

14.838 

12.222 

9.310 

0.62 

0.76 

2,912 

5,588 

2,676 

10.682 

9.842 

8,038 

0.75 

0.82 

1,804 

2,644 

840 

4.768 

4.991 

3.121 

0.65 

0.63 

1.870 

1,647 

-223 

20.305 

18.31 7 

1 5.923 

0.78 

0.87 

2,394 

4,382 

1,988 

5375 

6.062 

3.353 

0.62 

0.55 

2,709 

2,022 

-687 

13.436 

16.628 

8.013 

0.60 

0.48 

8.615 

5,423 

-3.192 

35.495 

28.655 

1 7.242 

0.49 

0.60 

11,413 

18,253 

6.840 

36.309 

36^904 

31 .702 

0.87 

0.86 

5.202 

4.607 

-595 

18.095 

19.51 1 

1 2.962 

0.72 

0.66 

6.549 

5.133 

-1.416 

7^696 

6^595 

5!l02 

0.66 

0.77 

1.493 

2,594 

1.101 

21.418 

20.014 

1 5.920 

0.74 

0.80 

4.094 

5.498 

1.404 

4  128 

4.042 

2.915 

0.71 

0.72 

1.127 

1.213 

86 

9766 

9.708 

7. 769 

0.80 

0.80 

1,939 

1.997 

58 

1.662 

2.045 

1 .106 

0.67 

0.54 

939 

556 

-383 

6.765 

5.140 

2.339 

035 

0.46 

2,801 

4.427 

1.626 

16.890 

34.934 

14.229 

0.84 

0.41 

20.705 

2,661 

-18.044 

4.613 

4.968 

3.636 

0.79 

0.73 

1.332 

977 

-355 

71.357 

75.353 

54428 

0.76 

0.72 

20.925 

16,929 

-3,996 

32.175 

23.776 

21 .581 

0.67 

0.91 

2.195 

10.594 

8.399 

5.088 

3.840 

2.928 

0.58 

0.76 

912 

2.160 

1.248 

45.481 

46.331 

38.363 

0.83 

0.83 

7,968 

8.118 

150 

9.844 

9.740 

7.956 

0.81 

0.82 

1.784 

1.888 

104 

8.314 

7^930 

5.451 

0.66 

0.69 

2.479 

2,863 

384 

58.986 

52!  546 

41 .022 

0.70 

0.78 

11,524 

17.964 

6.440 

8.934 

4422 

?  RQn 

0.29 

0.59 

1,832 

6.344 

4.512 

12.057 

10.970 

8.602 

0.71 

0.78 

2,368 

3,455 

1.087 

.4.314 

3.835 

2.798 

0.65 

0.73 

1,037 

1.516 

479 

17.286 

15.138 

11.810 

0.68 

0.78 

3.328 

5.476 

2.148 

51.591 

53.210 

46.084 

0.89 

0.87 

7.126 

5,507 

-1,619 

9.837 

6.717 

6.249 

0.64 

0.93 

468 

3.588 

3.120 

4.671 

3.040 

1.643 

0.35 

0.54 

1,397 

3,028 

1.631 

29.066 

25.158 

18.585 

0.64 

0.74 

6,573 

10,481 

3,908 

12.419 

12.922 

9.658 

0.78 

0.75 

3,264 

2,761 

-503 

10.953 

8.923 

7!646 

n  7n 
u.  /u 

0.86 

1,277 

3.307 

2,030 

22.417 

23.011 

18.286 

0.82 

0.79 

4,1 31 

-594 

1.170 

1.489 

740 

0.63 

0.50 

749 

430 

-319 

- 

5.359 

- 

5,359 

-5.359 

20.963 

22.210 

20,721 

0.99 

0.93 

1.489 

242 

-1,247 

135 

135 

-135 

594 

498 

410 

0.69 

0.82 

88 

184 

96 

8 

8 

-8 

91 

91 

-91 

20.369 

21.165 

20.311 

1.00 

0.96 

854 

58 

-796 

313 

313 

-313 

18.510 

18.510 

-18.510 

'  Freshmen  studerls  who  are  enrolled  a!  the  reporting  institution  (or  the  first  time 
Students  enionod  m  state  are  a»  of  the  new  students  reported  by  the  institutions 
m  that  state  «  e  .  all  mmigrants  and  remaining  students 

1  Student  residents  of  stale  are  all  students  from  the  state  m  which  they  wore  resid 
•no,  when  Vst  admitted  to  an  institution  in  any  state  at  the  current  student  level 

4  Students  remaining  m  Mate  are  students  who  attend  institutions  in  their  home  state 

'  Students  are  reported  m  state  unknown  wnen  an  >n$t'tut«on  is  unable  to  determine 
he  student s  home  state 


—Data  not  available  or  not  applicable 

NOTE  —Data  tor  U.S  Service  Schools  are  included  in  state  totals. 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  In- 
tegrated Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  -  Residence  of  First-Time  Stu- 
dents' survey.  1992  (This  table  was  prepared  May  1994  ) 
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Table  202.— Total  fall  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  type  and  control  of  institution 

and  race/ethnicity  of  student:  1976  to  1992   


Type  and  control  of  institution  and 
race/ethnicity  of  student 


All  students 

Total   

White,  no  n- Hispanic   

Total  minority   

Black.  non-Hispanic  

Hispanic   

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander  

American  Indian  Alaskan  Native  . 
Nonresident  alien   


4-ysar 

Total   

White.  non-Hispanic   

Total  minority   

8lack.  non-Hispanic   

Hispanic   

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander   

American  Indian 'Alaskan  Native 
Nonresident  alien   


Public  

White.  non-Hispanic  

Total  minority   

Black.  non-Hispanic   

Htspamc  

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander   

American  Indian/Alaskan  Native 
Nonresident  alien    

Private   

White.  non-Hispanic  

Total  minority   •  

Black.  non-Hispanic   

Hispanic  

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander   

American  indian'Alaskan  Native  . 

Nonresident  alien  

2-year 

Total     

White.  non-Hispanic  

Total  minority  

Black.  non-Hispanic   

Hispanic   

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander  

American  Indian  Alaskan  Native  

Nonresident  alien   

Public  

White.  non-Hispanic  

Total  minority   

Black.  non-Hispanic   

Hispanic  

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander   

American  Indian/Alaskan  Native 
Nonresident  alien  


Private   

White.  non-Hispanic   

Total  minority   

Black.  non-H»spamc  

Hispanic  

Asian  or  Pacific  islander   

American  Indian-Alaskan  Native 
Nonresident  alien  *  

■  Distribution  for  U.S.  citizens  only. 
7  Preliminary  data. 
3  Less  than  0  05  percent. 
—Not  applicable 


Number,  m  thousands 


1980 


10.985.6 
9,076.1 
1.690.8 
1.033.0 
383.8 
197  9 
76.1 
218.7 


12.086.8 
9.833.0 
1.948.8 
1.106.8 
471.7 
286.4 
83.9 
305.0 


7.106.5 
5.999.0 
931.0 
603.7 
173  6 
118.7 
35.0 
176.5 

4.892.9 
4.120.2 
666.7 
421.8 
129.3 
87.5 
28.2 
106.0 

2.213.6 
1,878.8 
264.3 
182.0 
44.3 
31.2 
6.8 
70  5 

3.879.1 
3.077.1 
759.8 
429.3 
210.2 
79.2 
41.2 
42.2 

3.748.1 
2.974.3 
734.5 
409.5 
207.5 
78.2 
39.3 
39.2 

131.0 
102.8 
25.3 
19.8 
2.6 
0.9 
1 

3.0 


1984 


12.233.0 
9.814.7 
2.083.8 
1.075.8 
534.9 
389.5 
83.6 
334.6 


13.043.1 
10.283.2 
2.398.8 
1.129.6 
680.0 
496.7 
92.5 
361.2 


7.565.4 
6.274.5 
1.049.9 

634.3 

216.6 

162.1 
36.9 

240  9 

5,127.6 
4.243.0 
740.8 
438.2 
156.4 
117.2 
29.0 
143.8 

2.437.8 
2.031.5 
309.2 
196.1 
60.2 
44.9 
7.9 
97.1 

4.521.4 
3.558.5 
898.9 
472.5 
255.1 
124.3 
47.0 
64.1 

4.328.8 
3.413  1 
855.4 
437.9 
249.8 
122.5 
45.2 
60.3 

192.6 
145.4 
43.5 
34.6 
5.3 
1.8 
1.8 
37 


7.706.1 
6.300.4 
1.123.6 
617.0 
246.1 
222.4 
38.1 
282.1 

5.196  0 
4,229.9 
795.9 
426.7 
178.8 
160.3 
-  30.1 
170.1 

2.510.2 
2.070.5 
327 
190.4 
67.3 
62. 

7.9 
112.0 


4.526.9 
3.514.3 
960, 
458.7 
288.8 
167, 
45.5 
,  52 

4.260.4 
3.312, 
699 
4173 
277.3 
162.4 
42 
48.9 

266.4 

201 
61 
41 
11 


1988 


1990 


13.818.6 
10.722.5 
2.704.7 
1.247.0 
782.4 
572.4 
102.8 
391.5 


1991 


3.5 
3.5 


8.175.0 
6.581.6 
1,291.8 
656.3 
296.0 
297.4 
42.1 
301.5 

5.544.0 
4.454.8 
907.7 
448.5 
215.8 
2:0.2 
33  3 
181.4 

2.631.0 
2.126.8 
384.1 
207.8 
80.2 
87.2 
8.8 
120.1 

4.868  1 
3.701.5 
1.106.9 
473.3 
383.9 
199.3 
50.4 
59.6 

4.612.4 
3.509 
1,047  0 
432.6 
371 
195.5 
47.8 
56.4 

255.7 
192.6 
60.0 
40.7 
12.9 
3.8 
2.7 
3.2 


14.359.0 
10.989.8 
2.952.8 
1.335.4 
866.6 
637.2 
113.7 
416.4 


1992  2 


14.491.2 
10.870.0 
3.163.6 
1.393  5 
954.4 
696  8 
118.8 
457.6 


Percent  distribution  by  type  and  control 1 


1976 


1980 
10 


8.578.6 

6.768.1 

1.486.1 
722.8 
358.2 
357.2 
47  9 
324.3 

5.848.2 
4.605.6 
1.046.2 
495.1 
262.5 
250  6 
38  0 
196.4 

2.730.3 
2.162  5 
439.8 
227.7 
95.7 
106.6 
9.9 
127.9 

5.240  1 
3.954.3 
1.218.6 
524.3 
424.2 
215.2 
54.9 
67  1 

4.996.5 
3.779.8 
1.153.0 
481.4 
408.9 
210.3 
52.4 
63.6 

243.6 
174.5 
65  6 
42.9 
15.3 
4.9 
25 
3.5 


8.707.1 
6.791.0 
1.573  3 
757.8 
382.9 
381.5 
51.1 
342.8 

5.904.7 
4.597.4 
1.101.7 
516.2 
278.7 
266.2 
40  6 
205.6 

2.802.3 
2.193.5 
471.5 
241.5 
104.2 
115.3 
10.6 
137  2 

5.651.9 
4.198.8 
1.379.6 
577.6 
483.7 
255.7 
62.6 
73.5 

5.404.8 
4.024.8 
1.310  3 
537,2 
463.4 
250 
59.6 
69  7 


247. 
174.0 
69.3 
40.4 
20.3 
5.6 
3.0 
3.8 


100.0 
84.3 
15.7 
9.6 
36 
1.8 
0.7 


8.768.C 
6.746.9 
1.653.8 
791  5 
409.9 
407.6 
54.9 
357.2 

5.902.2 
4.533.7 
1.155.7 
535.7 
295.0 
281.9 
43.1 
212.7 

2.865.8 
2.213.2 
508.1 
255.8 
1148 
125.6 
11.8 
144  5 

5.723.2 
4.123.1 
1.499  7 
602.0 
544.5 
289  2 
64  0 
100.4 

5.485.5 
3.953.2 
1.435.6 
565.4 
526.7 
283.7 
59.9 
96.7 

237  7 
169.9 
64.1 
36.6 
179 
5.5 
4.1 
37 


1984 


100  0  100  0 
83.5  82.5 


16.5 
94 
4.0 
24 
07 


100.0 
86.6 
134 
8.7 
2  5 
1  7 
0.5 

69.1 
59.5 
9.6 
6.1 
1.9 
1.3 
0.4 


17.5 
90 
4.5 
33 
0  7 


30.9 
27  1 
3.8 
2.6 
0.6 
05 
0  1 


10U0 
85.7 
143 
8.7 
3.0 
2.2 
0.5 

68.0 
57.9 
10.1 
6.0 
2.1 
1.6 
0.4 


32.0 
277 
4  2 
2.7 
08 
0.6 
0  1 


100  0 
80.2 
19.8 
11.2 
55 
2.1 
1.1 


96  7 
77.5 
19  1 
10.7 
5.4 
20 
1  0 


100  0 
84.9 
15  1 
8.3 
3.3 
3  0 
0.5 

67  7 
57.0 
107 
5.7 
2  4 
2.2 
04 


32  3 
27.9 
44 
2.6 
0.9 
0.8 
0.1 


100.0 
79.8 
20.2 
10  6 
57 
2.8 
1  1 


95.8 
76.6 
19.2 
9.8 
5.6 
2.7 
1.0 


100.0 
78  5 
21.5 
10.3 
65 
3  7 
1.0 


3.3 
2  7 
0.7 
0  5 
0  1 
0) 
(3) 


42 

3.3 
1.0 
0.8 
0  1 
(3) 
C) 


94.1 
74.0 
20 

93 

6 

36 
0.9 


5.9 

4 

1 

0.9 
03 
0. 


100.0 
81  1 
18.9 
89 
54 
39 
0.7 


1000 
79  9 
20  1 
93 
58 
43 
08 


100.0 
83  6 
16.4 
8.3 
3.8 
3.8 
0.5 

68.1 
56.6 
11.5 
5.7 
2  7 
2.7 
0.4 


1991 


1992  s 
15 


100.0 
78.8 
21.2 
9.6 
6.2 
46 
08 


100.C  100.0 
32  0  81.2 


100  0 
77.5 
22  5 
9.9 
68 
5.0 
08 


180 
8.8 
4.3 
4.3 

06 

68.5 
55.8 
12.7 
60 
32 
3.0 
05 


188 
9  1 
46 
46 

0.6 

68.1 
55  0 
13.2 
62 
33 
32 
05 


31  9 
27.0 
49 
2.6 
1.0 
1  1 
0  1 


31.5 
26.2 
5.3 
2  8 
1.2 
1  3 
0  1 


100  0 
77  0 
23.0 
9  8 
8.0 
4  1 
1  0 


94  7 
73  0 
21  8 
90 
7  7 
4.1 
1  0 


31  9 
26  2 
5.6 
29 
1  2 
1.4 
0  1 


100.0 
80.2 
198 
94 
49 
48 
07 

67  6 
53  9 
137 
64 
35 
34 
0.5 


100  0 
76.4 
23.6 
10.1 
8.2 
4  2 
1.1 


95  4 
73.1 
22.3 
9.3 
79 
4.1 
1  0 


100  0 
75  3 
24  7 
10.4 
8.7 
46 
1.1 


32  4 
26  3 
6.0 
30 
1  4 
1  5 
0  1 


100  0 
73.3 
26  7 
10  7 
97 
5.1 
1  1 


5.3 
40 
1.2 
08 
03 
0  1 
0  1 


4.6 
3.4 

1.3 
0.8 
0.3 
0  1 

(3> 


95  6 
72.2 
23  5 
9.6 
83 
4  5 
1.1 


4  4 

3.1 
1  2 
0  7 
04 
0  1 
0  1 


95.8 
70.3 
255 
10.1 
9.4 
5.0 
1  1 


4  2 

3  0 
1  1 
0.7 
0.3 
0.1 
0  ■ 


NOTE.— Because  of  underreporting  and  nonreportmg  of  racial  ethnic  data,  some  fig- 
ures are  slightly  lower  than  corresponding  data  in  other  tables  Because  of  rounding  de- 
tails may  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE  US  Department  of  Education.  Nat<or,&<  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
■  Pall  Enrollment  in  Colleges  and  Universities;"  and  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education 
Data  System  (IPEDS).  -Fall  Enrollment""  surveys  (This  table  was  prepared  March  1994  ) 
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Table  203.— Total  fall  enrollment  In  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  level  of  study,  sex,  and 

race/ethnicity  of  student:  1976  to  1992 


L6v6i  of  study.  SBx.  and 
race  sthmcity  of  student 

Number,  in  thousands 

Percent  distribution  by  level  of  study 1 

1976 

1980 

1984 

1988 

1990 

1991 

1992  2 

1976 

1980 

1984 

1988 

1990 

1991 

1992  2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

g 

10 

1 1  ■ 

1 2 

1 3 

14 

1 5 

All  students 

Tota'   

10.985  6 

12.086.8 

12.233.0 

13.043  1 

13.818  6 

14.359.0 

14.491.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White,  non  Hispanic     

9.076.1 

9.833.0 

9.814.7 

10.283.2 

10.722  5 

*0.989.8 

10.870.0 

84.3 

83.5 

82.5 

81.1 

79  9 

78  8 

77.5 

Totai  minority  

1 .690  8 

1.948.8 

2.083.8 

2.398.8 

2.704.7 

-,.952  8 

3.163.6 

15.7 

16.5 

17.5 

18.9 

20  1 

21.2 

22.5 

Black,  non- Hispanic  .  .... 

1.033.0 

1.106.8 

1.075.8 

1.129.6 

1.247  0 

1.335.4 

1.393.5 

9.6 

9.4 

9.0 

8.9 

9.3 

9.6 

9.9 

Hispanic    

383  8 

534.9 

680.0 

782.4 

866.6 

954.4 

3.6 

4.0 

4.5 

5.4 

5.8 

6.2 

6.8 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander  .  .... 

197.9 

286.4 

389.5 

496.7 

572.4 

637  2 

696.8 

1.8 

2.4 

33 

39 

4.3 

46 

5.0 

American  Indian  Alaskan  Native 

76.1 

83.9 

83.6 

92  5 

102.8 

113.7 

118.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0  8 

0.8 

Nonresident  alien   

218.7 

305.0 

334.6 

361.2 

391.5 

416.4 

457.6 

Men   ;  

5.794.4 

5.868  1 

5.858  3 

5.998.2 

6.283  9 

6.501.8 

6.526.1 

52.4 

48.0 

47.3 

45.4 

45.0 

44.8 

44.5 

White.  non-Hispanic  

4.813.7 

4.772.9 

4.689.9 

4.711.6 

4.861.0 

4.962.2 

4.882.5 

44.7 

40.5 

39.4 

37.2 

36.2 

35.6 

34.8 

826.6 

884.4 

937.9 

1.051.3 

1.176.6 

1.280.3 

1.365.8 

7.7 

7.5 

7.9 

8.3 

8.8 

9.2 

9.7 

Black.  non-Hispanic   

469.9 

463.7 

436.8 

442.7 

484.7 

517.0 

537.1 

4.4 

3.9 

3.7 

3.5 

3.6 

3.7 

3.8 

Hispanic   

209  7 

231  6 

253  8 

31 0  3 

353.9 

390  5 

427.4 

1 .9 

2.0 

2.1 

2.4 

2.6 

2.8 

3.0 

Asian  or  Pacific  islander  

108.4 

151.3 

210.0 

259.2 

294.9 

325.1 

351.3 

1.0 

1.3 

1.8 

2.0 

2.2 

23 

2.5 

American  Indian  Alaskan  Native  

38.5 

37  8 

37.4 

39  1 

43.1 

47.6 

50.1 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

Nonresident  alien   

154  1 

210.8 

230  4 

235  3 

246  3 

259  4 

277.8 

Women    

5.191  2 

6.218  7 

6.374.7 

7.044.9 

7.534.7 

7.857.1 

7.965  1 

47.6 

52.0 

52.7 

54  6 

55  0 

55  2 

55.5 

White,  non  Hispanic   

4.262.4 

5.060  1 

5.124.7 

5.571.6 

5,861.5 

6.027.6 

5.987.6 

39.6 

42.9 

43.1 

43  9 

43.7 

43  2 

42  7 

Total  minority  ....   

864.2 

1.064.4 

1.145.8 

1 .347.4 

1.528.1 

1.672.5 

1 .797.7 

8.0 

9  0 

9.6 

10  6 

114 

12.8 

Black,  non  Hispanic  

563.1 

643.0 

639.0 

686.9 

762.3 

818  4 

856  4 

5.2 

5  5 

5  4 

5  4 

5  7 

1c  n 

5.9 

6.1 

Hispanic  

174.1 

240.1 

281.2 

369.6 

428.5 

476.0 

527  1 

1  6 

2  0 

2  4 

2  9 

3  2 

3.4 

3.8 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander   

89.4 

135.2 

179.5 

237  5 

277.5 

312.0 

345^5 

0.8 

1.1 

1.5 

1.9 

2.1 

2.2 

2.5 

American  Indian-Alaskan  Native   

37.6 

46.1 

46.1 

53.4 

59.7 

66  1 

68.8 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

Nonresident  alien   

64.6 

94  2 

104  1 

1 25  9 

1 45  2 

1 57.0 

1 79.8 

Undergraduate 

Total   

9.419.0 

10.469.1 

10.610.8 

11.304.2 

11.959.1 

12.439.3 

12.539.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1C0.0 

100.0 

White,  non  Hispanic   

7.740.5 

8.480.7 

8.484.0 

8.906.7 

9.272.6 

9.507.7 

9.380.6 

83  4 

82.7 

81.6 

80.3. 

79.0 

77.9 

76.4 

Total  minority  

1.535.3 

1.778.5 

1.911.0 

2.192.4 

2.467.7 

2.697.9 

2.891.5 

16.6 

17.3 

18.4 

19.8 

21.0 

22.1 

23  6 

Black.  non-Hispanic  .  .   

943.4 

1.018.8 

994.9 

1 .038.8 

1.147.2 

1 .229  3 

1.281.2 

10.2 

9.9 

9.6 

9.4 

9.8 

10.1 

10.4 

Hispanic  

352  9 

433  1 

495  2 

631  2 

724.6 

804.2 

887.2 

3.8 

4.2 

4.8 

5.7 

6.2 

6.6 

7  2 

Asian  or  Pacific  islanaer   

169.3 

248.7 

343^0 

436.6 

500.5 

558.7 

612  7 

1.8 

2.4 

.  3.3 

3.9 

4.3 

4.6 

5.0 

American  Indian  Alaskan  Native 

69  7 

77  9 

77.8 

85.9 

95.5 

105  8 

110.4 

0.3 

08 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

09 

Nonresident  alien  ...   

143.2 

209.9 

215.8 

205.0 

218.7 

233.6 

2F/.7 









Men  

4.896.8 

4.997.4 

5.002.4 

5.133.7 

5.379.8 

5.571.0 

5.584.1 

51.8 

47  3 

46.8 

45.1 

44.7 

44.6 

44.3 

White,  non  Hispanic  . 

4.052.2 

4.054.9 

4.005  1 

4.053.8 

4.184.4 

4.273  0 

4.192.5 

43  7 

39.5 

38.5 

36.5 

35.6 

35.0 

34.2 

Total  minority   

748  2 

802.7 

855.0 

956.0 

1 .069.3 

1.165.2 

1.243.7 

8.1 

7.8 

6.2 

86 

9.1 

9.5 

10.1 

Black.  non-Hispanic  

430  7 

428.2 

404.8 

408.2 

448.0 

478.1 

495.8 

4.6 

4.2 

3.9 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

4.0 

Hispanic  .... 

191.7 

211.2 

233.9 

287.2 

326.9 

361.4 

396.7 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

2.6 

2.8 

3.0 

3.2 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander  .   

91.1 

128.5 

181 .7 

224  4 

254.5 

281  5 

304  8 

1  0 

1 .3 

2.0 

2.2 

2.3 

2.5 

American  Indian 'Alaskan  Native 

34.8 

34.8 

34.6 

36.2 

39.9 

44.2 

46.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

04 

0.4 

Nonresident  alien  ...   

96.4 

139  8 

142.3 

124.0 

126.1 

132.8 

147.9 

Women    

4.522.1 

5.471  7 

5.608.4 

6.170.4 

6.579.3 

6.868.3 

6.955.7 

48.2 

52.7 

53.2 

54.9 

55.3 

55.4 

55.7 

White.  non-Hispanic     

3.688.3 

4.425.8 

4.478.9 

4.852.9 

5.088.2 

5.234  8 

5.188.1 

39.8 

43  1 

43.1 

43.7 

43  3 

42  9 

42.3 

Total  minority    

787  0 

975.8 

1 .056.0 

1.236.5 

1.398.5 

1.532.7 

1.647.9 

8.5 

9.5 

10.2 

11.1 

11.9 

12.6 

13.4 

Black.  non-Hispanic   

512.7 

590  6 

590.2 

630.6 

699.2 

751.1 

785.5 

5.5 

58 

5.7 

5.7 

6.0 

6.2 

64 

Hispanic    

161.2 

221.8 

261.3 

344.0 

397.6 

442.7 

490.5 

1  7 

2.2 

2.5 

3.1 

3.4 

3.6 

4.0 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander   

78.2 

1 20.2 

161  4 

212.2 

246.0 

277.2 

307.9 

0.8 

1.2 

1.6 

1.9 

2.1 

2.3 

2.5 

American  Indian  Alaskan  Native  

34.9 

43.1 

43.2 

49.7 

55.5 

61.6 

64.0 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0  5 

Nonresident  alien 

46.8 

70.1 

73  5 

81.1 

92  6 

100.8 

119  8 

Grsduste 

Total    

1.322.5 

1.340  9 

1.343.7 

1.471.9 

1.586  2 

1.639.1 

1.670.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

10C.O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White.  non-Hispanic     

1.1156 

1.104.7 

1087.3 

1153.2 

1228  4 

1258.0 

1.268.4 

89.2 

88.5 

88.5 

87.3 

86.6 

86.0 

85.3 

Total  minority  .   

134.5 

144  0 

141  1 

167.2 

190.5 

204.1 

2179 

10.8 

11.5 

11.5 

12.7 

13.4 

14.0 

14.7 

Black.  non-Htspanic  

78  5 

75.1 

67  4 

76.5 

83  9 

88  9 

94  1 

6.3 

6.0 

5.5 

5.8 

5.9 

6.1 

6.3 

Hispanic 

26  4 

32.1 

31  7 

39.5 

47  2 

50  9 

55  2 

2  1 

2  6 

2  6 

3.0 

3  3 

3.5 

3.7 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander   

24.5 

31.6 

37  1 

45  7 

53  2 

57.6 

61.6 

2.0 

2.5 

3.0 

3.5 

3.8 

39 

4.1 

American  Indian  Alaskan  Native   

5.1 

5.2 

48 

5.6 

6.2 

66 

7  0 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

Nonresidem  alien   

72  4 

92.2 

115.3 

151.4 

167.3 

177.0 

183.7 

— 

— 

— 









Men   

707  9 

672.2 

671.0 

697  8 

737  4 

761  0 

773.1 

52.2 

48.3 

47.7 

44.7 

43  8 

43.7 

43.6 

White  non  Hispanic  .... 

589  1 

538.5 

521.3 

516.5 

538.8 

550.7 

554.2 

47  1 

43.1 

42.4 

39.1 

38.0 

37  7 

37.3 

Total  minority  .  .   

63.7 

65.0 

64.2 

73.3 

82.1 

87.8 

93.3 

5.1 

5.2 

5.2 

5.6 

5.8 

6.0 

6.3 

Black.  non-Hispanic  ... 

32.0 

28.2 

24.9 

27.4 

29  3 

31.0 

33  1 

26 

2.3 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

2  1 

2.2 

Hispanic  ....   

14  6 

15  7 

14.7 

174 

20.6 

22.4 

23  6 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

1.6 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander  . 

14.4 

186 

22  4 

26  2 

29.7 

31  8 

33.8 

1.2 

1.5 

1.8 

20 

2  1 

22 

2.3 

American  Indian.  Alaskan  Native 

J  7 

25 

2.2 

23 

2  6 

2  7 

2.9 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

02 

Nonresident  alien   

55  1 

68  7 

85  6 

108  0 

116.4 

122.4 

125  5 

Women 

6146 

668.7 

672.6 

774  1 

848.8 

878.2 

897.0 

47.8 

51.7 

52.3 

55  3 

56  2 

56  3 

56  4 

White  non  Hispanic 

526  5 

566  2 

566  0 

636.8 

689  5 

707.3 

714.2 

42.1 

45.3 

46.1 

48.2 

48.6 

48.4 

481 

Total  minority 

70.8 

79  0 

76.9 

93  9 

108  3 

116.3 

124  5 

5  7 

63 

6.3 

7  1 

76 

80 

84 

Black,  non  Hispanic 

46  5 

46  9 

42.5 

49.1 

54.6 

57.9 

61  0 

3  7 

3.8 

3.5 

3  7 

38 

4.0 

4.1 

Hispanic 

11  8 

16.4 

17  1 

22  0 

26  6 

28  6 

31  6 

0.9 

1.3 

1  4 

1.7 

1.9 

2.0 

2  1 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 

10  1 

130 

14  7 

195 

23  6 

25  9 

27  8 

08 

1.0 

1.2 

1.5 

1.7 

1  8 

1  9 

American  Indian  Alaskan  Native 

2  4 

2  7 

2  6 

3.3 

36 

39 

4  1 

0  2 

02 

02 

0.2 

0.3 

03 

0  3 

Nonresident  alien 

173 

23  5 

29  7 

43.4 

50  9 

54  6 

58  2 
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Table  203.— Total  fall  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  level  of  study,  sex.  and 
race/ethnicity  of  student:  1976  to  1992— Continued 


Leve;  o*  study  sex  ano 
race  ethnicity  of  student 


First-professional 

Total  .  .  . 
White,  non- Hispanic 
Total  minority 

Black,  non  Hispanic 

Hispanic 

Asian  or  Pacific  Isianoer 
American  Indian  Alaskan  Native 
Nonresident  alien   

Men   

While.  non-Hispanic 
Total  minority  .. 

Black.  non-HiSpanic 

Hispanic  . ... 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 

American  lnd»an  Alaskan  Nat'vo 
Nonresident  alien 

Women  .  .  , 
White.  non-Hispanic 
Total  minority 
Black  non-Hispanic 
Hispanic  . 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 
American  Indian  Alaskan  Native 
Nonresident  alien 

1  Distribution  to?  U  S  citizens  on.y 
?  Preliminary  data 
—Not  applicable 

NOTE  —Because  o»  upderrepon-ro  a-  c 
ures  a'e  slightly  kwer  than  cc  respond""}  rj. 
tails  may  not  add  to  tola's 
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Table  205.— Total  fall  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  race/ethnicity  of  student  and 

by  state:  19921 


Minority  enrollment,  by  race  ethnicity 

I 

Percent 
minority  ^ 
1992 



State  or  ot^er  area 

Total 

White. 
non-HiSpaniC 

Total 

Black 
non-Hispanic 

Hispanic 

Asian 
Pacific 
islander 

American 

Alaskan 
Native 

Nonresident 
alien 



Percent 
minority : ' 
1991 

  ..... 

1 

2 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

United  States 

14.491,226 

10,870,037 

3,163,562 

1,393,463 

954,422 

696,812 

1 18,845 

457,627 

22.5 

21.2 

Alabama 

230.537 

1 72  209 

53.634 

49.466 

1.428 

1.901 

839 

4.694 

23  7 

22  6 

Alaska 

30.902 

24  682 

5.524 

1.143 

730 

799 

2.852 

696 

133 

17^5 

Ar.zona 

275  599 

208.688 

59.368 

8  616 

34.443 

7.065 

9  244 

7.543 

22.1 

21.0 

Arkansas 

97  435 

79.602 

16.127 

14.014 

511 

1.024 

578 

1.706 

16.8 

16.3 

California 

1 .977.249 

1  115.374 

764.039 

1 39.665 

31 5.26*i 

287. 194 

97.836 

40  7 

35.6 

Colorado 

240.163 

197.648 

37.075 

7.755 

20.063 

6.616 

2.641 

5.440 

15  8 

1 5.1 

Connecticut    

165.874 

138.151 

22.833 

11.036 

6.448 

4.943 

406 

4.890 

14.2 

13.1 

Delaware   

42.763 

35.230 

6.719 

5.156 

569 

681 

113 

814 

16.0 

15.8 

District  of  Columbia   

81.909 

40.934 

31.748 

25.156 

2.648 

3.742 

202 

9.227 

43  7 

42.5 

Florida  

618.285 

435.987 

165.512 

72.750 

75.270 

1 5.205 

16786 

27.5 

25.8 

Georgia 

293.162 

211 .08 1 

75.646 

65.261 

3.838 

5.785 

762 

6.435 

26  4 

24  9 

Hawaii  ...   

61.162 

17.075 

39.012 

1.446 

-1.229 

36.112 

225 

5.075 

69.6 

69.1 

Idaho   

57.798 

52.914 

3.101 

333 

1.305 

833 

630 

1.783 

5.5 

5.3 

Illinois  .  .   

748.033 

543.108 

186.921 

93.641 

54.582 

36.270 

2.428 

18.004 

25.6 

24  9 

Indiana  .                               .  - 

296.912 

260.263 

28.435 

1 7.466 

5  354 

4  6C0 

1  0 1 5 

8.214 

9.8 

9.4 

Iowa             .  .  . 

1 77.81 3 

1  1Q1 

1  t.3t6 

5  179 

2.534 

3.051 

552 

8.104 

6  7 

5.7 

Kansas 

169.419 

145.577 

17.495 

7.888 

4.185 

3.152 

2.270 

6.347 

10  7 

10.0 

Kentucky 

188.320 

170.235 

15.184 

12.026 

977 

1.589 

592 

2.901 

82 

7.9 

Louisiana                          .  .  .. 

204.379 

139.873 

59.029 

50.181 

4.348 

3.446 

1.054 

5.477 

29.7 

29.3 

Maine 

57.977 

54.777 

2.504 

666 

352 

632 

854 

696 

4  4 

2.8 

Ma'y'and 

icq  inn 

71.088 

51.623 

5.229 

13.254 

863 

8  659 

27  3 

25.7 

Massachusetts 

422.976 

342.585 

57.645 

20  491 

15  146 

20.299 

1.709 

22  746 

14  4 

13  3 

Mchigan 

559  729 

460.953 

83  289 

57  086 

9.996 

12.060 

4.147 

15.487 

153 

14.5 

Minnesota 

272.920 

248.519 

18.117 

5  588 

2.919 

7.062 

2.548 

6.284 

68 

6.0 

MiSSiSSlpp.  . 

123.754 

85.331 

36.  t97 

34.496 

454 

849 

398 

2.226 

29  8 

29.9 

MiSSOur1 

296.61 7 

252  664 

36.263 

25.484 

4.030 

5.496 

1.253 

7.690 

12  6 

12  0 

Montana 

39.644 

33.501 

4.958 

133 

371 

214 

4.240 

1.185 

129 

9.4 

Nebraska 

122.603 

111.388 

8.600 

3.820 

2.336 

1.644 

800 

2.615 

7.2 

6.0 

Nevada 

63.877 

50  783 

■1 1 .659 

3  222 

4.104 

3.338 

995 

1.435 

18  7 

17.6 

New  Hampshire 

63.924 

59.521 

3.425 

722 

926 

1  539 

238 

978 

54 

4.6 

New  Jersey 

342.446 

247  458 

81 .615 

38  001 

25.702 

17.075 

837 

13.373 

24  8 

23  6 

New  Mexico 

99.276 

58  534 

38  647 

2.933 

28.577 

1.462 

5.675 

2.095 

39  8 

38  7 

New  York 

1.06S772 

753  717 

276  637 

128  966 

87.712 

56.395 

3.564 

39.418 

26.8 

26.2 

North  Carolina 

383.453 

291.861 

85  438 

71.533 

3.552 

7.015 

3.338 

6.154 

22  6 

21.6 

North  Dakota 

40.470 

35  923 

2  824 

31 1 

213 

2  019 

1.723 

73 

7  1 

Ohio 

573.1 83 

inn  nnc 
4yu.UJD 

6/  296 

49  884 

6.723 

8.862 

1.827 

15  852 

12.1 

11.6 

Oklahoma 

182  105 

143  732 

31  273 

1 1.843 

3.292 

3.306 

11.832 

7.100 

179 

17.1 

Oregon 

167.415 

143.921 

17  153 

2.651 

4.033 

8.285 

2.184 

6.341 

106 

10.0 

Pennsylvania 

629  832 

536.620 

76.703 

46  317 

11109 

17.951 

1.326 

16.509 

12  5 

12  1 

Rhode  Island 

79.165 

68.636 

7.833 

2.976 

2  295 

2.289 

273 

2  696 

102 

9.2 

South  Caro'ma 

171  443 

128  445 

39  892 

36  268 

1.310 

V917 

397 

3.106 

23  7 

22  0 

South  Dakota 

37  596 

11  QQR 

2.769 

290 

146 

270 

2  063 

829 

7  5 

7.4 

Tennessee 

242  970 

197  783 

40.935 

35.459 

1.969 

2.895 

612 

4.252 

17  1 

169 

Teras 

938.525 

616  515 

295  042 

89.213 

168.644 

33.423 

3.762 

26  969 

32  4 

30  8 

Utah 

133.083 

119.979 

7  461 

766 

2.905 

2.48S 

1  301 

5.643 

59 

5.6 

Vermont 

37.3  ?7 

35  108 

1  454 

429 

406 

522 

97 

815 

40 

4.0 

Virginia 

354  1 72 

273.589 

74.099 

52.881 

5.963 

14.128 

1.127 

6.484 

21  3 

20  5 

Washington 

276  484 

230.176 

40  0t4 

9  350 

7.528 

18.701 

4.435 

6.294 

14  8 

143 

Wesl  Virginia 

90.252 

83.673 

4.819 

3.384 

451 

829 

155 

t  760 

54 

5.2 

Wisconsin 

307.902 

■  274.875 

26.043 

12.354 

5  545 

5.720 

2.429 

6.979 

8.7 

8  2 

Wyoming 

3L548 

28.691 

2.243 

371 

1  150 

268 

454 

614 

7.3 

6.0 

U  S  Service  Schools 

52.622 

40.951 

10  904 

4.794 

3611 

2  134 

484 

646 

21  2 

196 

Outlying  areas 

169  385 

774 

167.803 

2.337 

158.201 

7.249 

16 

808 

99  5 

99.4 

American  Samoa 

1.295 

0 

1.295 

0 

0 

1.295 

Q 

G 

100  0 

82  7 

Federated  States  of  Micronesia 

1.028 

0 

1  028 

0 

0 

1.028 

C 

C 

100.0 

1000 

Guam 

4.845 

468 

4.004 

37 

55 

3.906 

6 

373 

89.5 

89  9 

Northern  Marianas  ■ 

796 

65 

553 

0 

5 

548 

C 

178 

89  5 

94  9 

Palau  . 

445 

0 

445 

0 

C 

445 

c 

C 

100  c 

100  0 

Puerto  Rico 

158  12C 

9 

158.04C 

6 

158.032 

1 

c 

71 

100  c 

1000 

V»rgm  islands 

2  856 

232 

2  438 

2  294 

.. .  , 

108 

[  26 

1C 

I  186 

91  2 

90  4 

'  p'ehmmary  data  SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education  National  Center  lor  Education  Statistics  In- 

•  Percent  minority  based  on  U  S  oti/en  enrollment  (total  en'oilment  less  en'oiiment  tegrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDSi.    Fan  Enrollment'  surveys 

of  nonresident  aliens)  (Th,s  table  was  prepared  Augusi  1994  ) 


NOTE  Because  o<  ad|jstments  to  under'ppoMed  and  non'epo'tpd  racai  et'V'C  data 
'■gyres  ate  siight'y  diMpreni  from  ny'pspording  data  m  othpr  tanies 
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Table  206.— Percentage  of  students  enrolled  In  postsecondary  institutions,  by  disability  status  and  selected 

student  characteristics:  Fall  1989 


Selected  student  characteristics 


Disabled 
students 1 


Nondisabled 
students 


Selected  student  characteristics 


Disabled 
students n 


Nondisabled 
students 


1 


1 


Sex   

Male   

Female   

Race/ethnicity  

White,  non- Hispanic  

Black,  non- Hispanic   

Hispanic   

Asian  American  

American  Indian  

Age   

15  to  23  

24  to  29  

30  or  older   

Veteran  status   

Veteran   

Not  a  veteran   

Dependency  status  

Dependent   

Independent   

Housing  status  

School-owned   

Off-campus,  not  with  parents 
With  parents  

Attendance  status  

Full-time   

Part-time   


100.0 
52.2 
47.9 

^00.0 
83.2 
7.7 
4.9 
3.2 
1.0 

100.0 
39.7 
15.4 
44.9 

100.0 
12.4 
87.6 

100.0 
33.2 
66.8 

100.0 
12.3 
67.1 
20.5 

100.0 
55.3 
44.7 


100.0 
43.8 
56.2 

100.0 
80.6 
7.9 
6.1 
4.7 
0.6 

100.0 
56.3 
17.9 
25.8 

100.0 
4.0 
96.0 

100.0 
47.5 
52.6 

100.0 
16.9 
57.0 
26.1 

100.0 
59.5 
40.5 


Level  of  study   

Undergraduate   

Graduate  

First-professional  

Undergraduate   

Arts  and  humanities  

Business  

Education  

Engineering  

Health   

Liberal/general  studies   

Mathematics  and  computer 

science  

Natural  sciences2  

Social  sciences  

Trade/industrial  

All  other   

Graduate   

Arts  and  humanities  

Business  

Education  

Engineering  

Natural  sciences2  

Social  sciences  

All  other   

First-professional   

Law   

Medicine   

Other  medical3   

Theology  


100.0 
89.5 
9.2 
1.3 

100.0 
9.4 
19.1 
7.2 
8.2 
7.7 
7.5 

5.5 
4.3 
6.9 
13.3 
11.0 

100.0 
11.2 
12.0 
27.7 
7.2 
6.1 
14.9 
21.0 

100.0 
53.8 
31.0 
2.3 
129 


100.0 
86.5 
11.5 
2.1 

100.0 
8.9 
23.4 
7.0 
7.8 
9.3 
7.8 

5.1 
4.4 
7.5 
8.4 
10.3 

100.0 
11.4 
20.6 
23.0 
6.6 
6.4 
9.6 
22.5 

100.0 
47.7 
40.8 
4.4 
7.1 


1  Disabled  students  are  those  who  reported  that  they  had  one  or  more  of  the  following 
conditions,  a  specific  learning  disability,  a  visual  handicap,  hard -oMi earing,  deafness,  a 
speech  disability,  an  orthopedic  handicap,  or  a  health  impairment. 

2  Includes  students  who  majored  in  life  sciences  and  physical  sciences. 

3  Includes  chiropractic  medicine,  dentistry,  optometry,  osteopathic  medicine,  pharmacy, 
podiatry,  and  veterinary  medicine  * 


NOTE.— Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
"The  1989-90  National  Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study."  (This  table  was  prepared 
May  1992.} 
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Table  207.— Enrollment  of  persons  14  to  34  years  of  age1  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  by 
race/ethnicity,  sex,  and  year  of  college:  October  1965  to  October  1993 


Characteristic 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1983  * 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Numbers  in  thousands 

All  students  .  . 

5,675 

7,413 

9,697 

10,181 

10,825 

10,858 

10^863 

10,605 

10,919 1 

10,937 

11,068 

11,303 

11,539 

11,671 

11,409 

White,  non  Hispanic  1 

Total  

Men   

Women 

5,317 
3.326 
1  991 

6.759 
4.066 
2.693 

8.141 
4.566 
3.576 

8.453 
4.225 
4.228 

8.741 
4,477 
4.265 

8.764 
4.487 
4.277 

8.781 
4.361 
4.420 

8.284 
4.158 
4.126 

8.519 
4,221 
4,299 

8.616 
4,155 
4,461 

8.786 
4.220 
4.565 

8.892 
4.298 
4,594 

8.916 
4.323 
4.594 

8.883 
4.207 
4.676 

8.592 
4,168 
4.424 

Black,  non  Hispanic  ' 

Total  

Men  

Women 

274 
126 
148 

522 
253 
269 

927 
433 
494 

996 
431 
565 

1.088 
488 
600 

1.124 
538 
586 

1.036 
458 
578 

1.126 
484 
642 

1,162 
505 
657 

1.096 
423 
674 

1.116 
425 
690 

1.167 
508 
659 

1.190 
523 
667 

1.205 
467 
738 

1,227 
515 
713 

Hispanic  Origm 

Total  

Men   

Women  

411 
219 
192 

443 
222 
221 

523 
253 
270 

524 
232 
292 

579 
280 
299 

677 
331 
346 

667 
369 
298 

654 
313 
341 

640 
311 
330 

617 
297 
321 

721 
310 
411 

816 
349 
468 

867 
391 
475 

Year  of  college 

First  

Second   

Third 
Fourth 

Fifth  or  higher   

1.861 
1.256 
896 
803 
859 

2.212 
1.739 
1.248 
1.074 
1.140 

2.886 
2.376 
1.491 
1.354 
1.590 

2.958 
2.411 
1.716 
1.403 
1.692 

2,987 
2.624 
1.805 
1.595 
1.814 

3,023 
2.454 
1.981 
1.599 
1.802 

2,956 
2.585 
1.931 
1,642 
1,749 

2.965 
2,564 
1.803 
1.640 
'  1 ,633 

2.915 
2,745 
2,011 
1.556 
1,690 

3.131 
2,598 
1,979 
1,631 
1,598 

2,983 
2.680 
2,017 
1.676 
1,711 

3.109 
2,798 
1,958 
1,817 
1.620 

2,995 
2,959 
2,009 
1.877 
1.749 

3.274 
3.002 
2.136 
1.681 
1.578 

3.139 
2.964 
2.080 
1.692 
1,535 

Percentage  distribution 

Alt  students  . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White,  non  Hispanic  1 

Total  

Men  .  . 

Women  

93.7 
58.6 
35.1 

91  2 
54.8 
36.3 

84.0 
47.1 
36.9 

83.0 
41.5 
41  5 

80.8 
41.4 
39.4 

80.7 
41.3 
39.4 

80.8 
40.1 
40.7 

78.1 
39.2 
38.9 

78.0 
38.7 
39.4 

78.8 
38.0 
40.8 

79.4 
38.1 
41.2 

78.7 
38.0 
40.6 

76.9 
37.3 
39.6 

76.1 
36.0 
40.1 

75.3 
36  5 
38  8 

Black,  non- Hispanic  ' 

Total  

Men  . 

Women   

4.8 
22 
2.6 

7.0 
34 
3.6 

9.6 
4.5 
5.1 

9.8 
4.2 
5.5 

10.1 
4.5 
5.5 

10.4 
5.0 
5.4 

9.5 
4.2 
5.3 

.10.6 
4.6 
6.1 

10.6 
4.6 
6.0 

10.0 
3.9 
6.2 

10.1 
3.8 
6.2 

10.3 
4.5 
5.8 

10.3 
4.5 
5.8 

10.3 
4.0 
6.3 

10.8 
45 
6.2 

Hispanic  Origin 

Total  

Men  .... 

Women   

4.2 
2.3 
2.0 

4.4 
2.2 
2.2 

4.8 
2.3 
2.5 

4.8 
2.1 
2.7 

5.3 
2.6 
2.8 

6.4 
3.1 
3.3 

6.1 
3.4 
2.7 

6.0 
2.9 
3.1 

5.8 
2.8 
3.0 

5.5 
2.6 
2.8 

6.2 
2.7 
3.5 

7.0 
3.0 
4.0 

7.6 
3.4 
4.2 

Year  of  college 

First  

Second  ... 

Third   

Fourth   

32.8 
22.1 
15.8 
14.1 

29  8 
23.5 
16.8 
14.5 

29.8 
v  24  5 
15.4 
14.0 

29.1 
23.7 
16.9 
13.8 

27.6 
24.2 
16.7 
14.7 

27.8 
22.6 
18.2 
14.7 

27.2 
23.8 
17.8 
15.1 

28.0 
24.2 
17.0 
15.5 

26.7 
25.1 
18.4 
14.3 

28.6 
23.8 
18.1 
14.9 

27.0 
24.2 
18.2 
15.1 

27.5 
24.8 
17.3 
16.1 

25.8 
25.5 
17.3 
16.2 

28.1 
25.7 
18.3 
14.4 

27.5 
26.0 
18.2 
14.8 

Fifth  or  higher   

15.1 

15.4 

16.4 

16.6 

16.8 

16.6 

16.1 

15.4 

15.5 

14.6 

15.5 

14.3 

15.1 

13.5 

13.5 

'  Totals  differ  Irom  those  shown  in  olher  tables.  This  table  presents  data  collected  in 
sample  surveys  of  houspholds  r.-itner  than  surveys  of  institutions  Excludes  persons  age 
35  and  over 

■  Data  for  1983  to  1989  are  controlled  to  1980  census  base 
Data  fo'  1 965  and  1970  include  persons  of  Hispanic  origin 
Dita  not  .ivriabio 


NOTE— Data  are  based  upon  sample  surveys  o<  the  civilian  noninstitutionat  popu- 
lation Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals. 

SOURCE  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Popuiahon 
Reports.  Series  P-20.  No  403.  and  unpublished  data  {This  table  was  prepared  March 
1994  ) 
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Table  209.— Graduate  enrollment  in  science  and  engineering  programs  in  institutions  of  higher  education, 
by  field  of  study:  United  States  and  outlying  areas,  fall  1981  to  fall  1992 


F<eid  o4  engmee'ing  or  science 


i 

i 

i 
1 

Percent 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984  1 

1985 ' 

1986* 

1987' 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991  | 

'992  j 

1985  Jo 



1992 


2 

3 

5 

Q 

7 

s 

g 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 

378,104 

384,872 

392.376 

396,449 

405,596 

416,577 

422,585 

jnt  All 

436  071 

454  065 

472,950 

495,937 

22.3 

80.479 

84.581 

91.111 

92.780 

96.214 

102.135 

1 04  104 

103.137 

104  150 

n  _ 

1*3  300 

11  fl  14^ 

22  7 

1  883 

1 .94 1 

2  305 

2.340 

2.538 

2.804 

3.0 1o 

3.223 

3.454 

3.866 

4.052 

4  036 

59  0 

802 

875 

969 

954 

941 

1.054 

1.063 

1.039 

1.031 

936 

978 

989 

5  1 

1.057 

1.116 

1.244 

1.345 

1.373 

1.549 

1.689 

1.755 

1.919 

2  130 

2  233 

2.479 

80  6 

6.496 

7.189 

7.563 

7.373 

7.150 

7.012 

7.1H 

6.618 

6  460 

6  735 

7  127 

7.415 

37 

14.515 

14.510 

14.921 

15.203 

14.916 

14.987 

14.718 

14.822 

14.919 

15.553 

17  356 

19.3S5 

30  0 

20.193 

22.017 

25.116 

26.198 

28.203 

29.969 

31.399 

32.035 

33.257 

33.722 

34.973 

36  272 

28  6 

1.965 

2.130 

2.261 

2.153 

2.098 

2.362 

2.343 

2.386 

2.077 

2.020 

2. 1 54 

j?  \ '® 

5  7 

10.026 

9.870 

9.373 

9.535 

10  805 

1 1.843 

12.416 

1 1 .638 

1 1 .328 

1 1 .505 

1 2.832 

1 3  1 35 

27  1 

10.618 

11.467 

12.91 1 

13.855 

14.157 

15.713 

16.366 

16.186 

16.212 

16.788 

1 7.647 

18  768 

32  6 

3.125 

3.124 

3.447 

3.657 

?.943 

4.208 

4.366 

4.335 

4.589 

4.946 

5.164 

5  470 

38  7 

462 

524 

502 

489 

512 

513 

489 

418 

437 

489 

479 

-2  0 

1.283 

1.301 

1.203 

1.234 

1.220 

1.265 

1.279 

1.3031 

1.323 

1.278 

1  282 

1  286 

5  4 

521 

586 

737 

744 

782 

747 

818 

742 

665 

670 

705 

737 

-5  8 

7.533 

8.006 

8.537 

7.687 

7.599 

8.110 

7.008 

6.566 

6.498 

7.142 

6.308 

4.778 

-37  1 

297.625 

300.291 

301.265 

303.669 

309.382 

314.442 

318.481 

322.795 

331.921 

346.337 

359.650 

377  890 

22  1 

27.382 

28. 1 99 

29.456 

30,056 

30  981 

32  248 

32.730 

32.962 

33.619 

34.135 

34.799 

35.496 

14  6 

597 

632 

618 

639 

671 

689 

731 

789 

8 10 

829 

869 

29  5 

16  347 

1 7  01 5 

17.796 

17.752 

18.300 

18.737 

18.819 

18.572 

18.812 

19.101 

19.388 

19  904 

88 

10.150 

10.306 

10.806 

11.331 

11.672 

12.439 

12.807 

13.308 

13.657 

13.868 

14.140  | 

14.264 

22  2 

288 

246 

236 

334 

338 

383 

382 

v351 

361 

356 

442 

459 

35  8 

14.422 

15.174 

15.590 

15.655 

15.591 

15.210 

14.522 

14.067 

13.830 

14.195 

14.720 

15  609 

0  1 

882 

889 

896 

907 

964 

961 

952 

940 

912 

929 

968 

1  089 

13  0 

8.808 

9.621 

10.321 

10.370 

10.294 

9.819 

8.998 

8.463 

8.052 

7.694 

7  583 

7.759 

-24  6 

2.082 

2.091 

2.063 

2.102 

2.081 

2.128 

2.127 

2.033 

2.207 

2.333 

2  386 

2.530 

21  6 

2.650 

2.573 

2.310 

2.276 

2.252 

2.302 

2.445 

2.631 

2.659 

3  239 

3  783 

4.231 

87  9 

15.915 

17. '.99 

17.380 

17.459 

17.591 

17,967 

18.524 

19.103 

1 9  308 

o  pn 

19  978 

20  375 

15  8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15.455 

15.633 

16.031 

1 6.51 6 

16.784 

1  /  .123 

1 7.232 

1 7  426 

12  7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.126 

2.334 

2.493 

2.587 

2.524 

2.678 

2.746 

2  949 

38  7 

16.437 

19.812 

23.616 

25.810 

29.602 

31.175 

31.901 

32.053 

32.320 

34.349 

34.788 

36  936 

24  8 

103.124 

102  789 

1  Vd.ddO 

103.767 

103  976 

t  UO.UcO 

1 06  498 

108  707 

1 12.572 

1 1 7. 1 34 

122.574 

129.830 

24  9 

12.100 

12.314 

12.396 

12.181 

1 1 .364 

•  11.281 

10.942 

10.940 

10  979 

11.125 

11.315 

1 1 .609 

2  2 

46  979 

46  310 

45.771 

45.892 

46.201 

46.873 

46.901 

47.682 

48.970 

50.090 

51  875 

54.437 

17  8 

1  072 

1.074 

1 .037 

1.029 

993 

973 

1.016 

1.056 

1.078 

996 

1.051 

1.031 

38 

4  124 

4  205 

4  462 

4.656 

4.375 

4.813 

4.921 

5.082 

5.053 

5.207 

5.386 

15  7 

14  203 

1 3  397 

13.051 

12.890 

12.710 

12.678 

12.331 

12.393 

12.761 

13  035 

13.299 

13.897 

93 

1  166 

1 .156 

1 .004 

1.360 

1.434 

1.556 

1  682 

1.722 

1  871 

2.032 

2  369 

74.2 

463 

450 

433 

441 

547 

591 

592 

655 

642 

697 

751 

70  3 

3.498 

3  644 

3.299 

3.251 

3.188 

3.149 

3.005 

2.936 

2.844 

2.720 

2  675 

2  690 

.-156 

1.018 

1.143 

1.182 

1.256 

1.429 

1.716 

1.964 

2.078 

2.234 

2  555 

2  809 

3  093 

1164 

1.101 

1.051 

1.007 

1.088 

1.028 

1.022 

963 

999 

1.084 

1 .136 

1  1 80 

1  301 

26  6 

1.664 

1 .540 

1 .475 

1.438 

1 .342 

1  306 

1  240 

1  1 81 

1 .173 

1.171 

1  193 

-1 1  1 

937 

990 

1.035 

1.059 

1 .120 

1  262 

1 .289 

1  365 

1.520 

1  643 

46  7 

4  070 

4  130 

4.262 

4  326 

4.446 

4  372 

en 

4  452 

4.773 

4  827 

4  872 

4  936 

5  008 

12  6 

4  355 

4.359 

4.351 

4.277 

4.314 

4 

4 

4  259 

4  268 

4  251 

4  245 

-1  6 

1.444 

1.460 

1 .449 

1.454 

1 .321 

1.362 

1 .397 

1 .33/ 

1  393 

1  386 

1.492 

1.517 

1 48 

2.024 

2.084 

2.069 

2.050 

2.107 

2.078 

2.072 

2  124 

2.26' 

2  352 

2  432 

2.545 

20  8 

2.144 

2  058 

1.994 

2.160 

2.21 1 

2  21 3 

2  220 

2  206 

2  236 

2  332 

2  319 

4  9 

2.625 

2.503 

2  430 

2.303 

2  1 35 

2  083 

2  113 

2.034 

2.088 

2  109 

2  i96 

2  203 

3  2 

1.118 

1  147 

1.319 

1 .41 2 

1.400 

1  4"*5 

1  569 

1  760 

1.924 

2  273 

2  595 

3  246 

13"  9 

44.045 

44  165 

44.061 

45.694 

46.411 

47.871 

48  655 

50.085 

52.623 

55  919 

59  384 

63.784 

37  4 

9  027 

8  758 

8.565 

8.714 

9.280 

9.227 

9  730 

10  HO 

10  243 

10  962 

1 1  564  j     12  470 

34  4 

- 

- 

— 

— 

75 

102 

107 

201 

277 

310 

443 

594 

692  0 

3 

3 

I  0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

^66  7 

66 

69 

81 

89 

104 

113 

156 

200 

203  0 

53 

57 

63 

70 

82 

74 

66 

74 

39  6 

5 

o 

o 

c 

1 

0 

0 

-100  0 

g 

7 

6 

4 

4 

4 

5 

25  0 

191 

204 

261 

317 

346 

391 

503 

612 

744 

843 

397 

1  117 

222  8 

— 

7 

4 

8 

9 

7 

5 

10 

3 

-57  1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

18 

19 

33 

37 

3i 

23 

20 

17  6 

— 

_ 

— 

5 

6 

8 

9 

4 

3 

0 

-100  0 

— 

_ 

185 

163 

219 

227 

136 

140 

153 

154 

j  -168 

7  226 

6  816 

6  579 

6  841 

7.27S 

7.222 

7  556 

7.678 

7  687 

8.24C 

8  371 

!  ,-3- 

j 

1       20  0 

- 

101 

125 

122 

106 

67 

71 

46 1  9(i 

-5  0 

A 

3 

3 

<1 

2 

C 

o|  r 

-100  0 

23* 

21  £ 

18: 

206 

192 

196 

23: 

252 

54 

56 

62 

67 

76 

8* 

81 

84 

46  4 

1  61C 

1  736 

1 .625 

1 .556 

83S 

78; 

784 

786 

814 

84: 

97: 

1  126 

34  4 

35.016 

35  407 

35.496 

36  98C 

37.131 

38.64^ 

1     38  92S 

39.97S 

42.38C 

44  95" 

*      47  82C 

)     51  314 

38  2 

942 

836 

>  776 

85< 

83C 

i  94" 

'       1  062 

>      1  oa: 

I  004 

956 

)       1  0^6 

)       1  06" 

28  1 

15.70: 

\      16  254 

16  945 

17  987 

17  97" 

'      1 8  42< 

\      18  47C 

>  1891C 

19  73: 

21  24f 

)  ^L'H( 

5      23  33. 

)        29  8 

?.54< 

)  25<S 

)  2.64 

2.51? 

)  2.55. 

)  2.68; 

>       2  60 

26i: 

*       2  834 

I       2  936 

*  301 

2  84C 

>        "  5 

8.596 

5  8.59: 

>       7  83' 

>  7.74J 

>  7.98* 

>       7  95 

r      7  49' 

'       7  666 

i       8  086 

>  85K 

)       9  12 

1001 

?S4 

481 i  47 

466 

>  55' 

63' 

63( 

)  73 

752 

>  80 

90( 

3  89- 

94, 

4-9 

6  74 

6.731 

5       6  83S 

>  7316 

*        7 14< 

3       8  00' 

1  8.54* 

)       8  94< 

)       9  92( 

)       10  40* 

3      n  6b 

?      13  10< 

1         83  5 

40.br. 

40.06S 

i    40  91: 

>     40  93" 

f  41.17: 

3  41.41 

7      42  75 

]  44.12" 

'  46.oo: 

3     48  67 

3      5*  79 

53  82( 

1         30  7 

4 

5' 

I   ,  19 

3  15.47$ 

)  17.12* 

>      18  52' 

1  21.23 

?     2J  11 

'   56  282  9 

-  40.60 

5  40.76< 

J  41,93 

3  20.84; 

>  19.72( 

>  20.38 

3      19  85 

S      18  73 

3       -53  9 

Total,  all  fields 

Engineering  io'.a<  .  . 

Aerosoace 
Agncu'tjra' 

Biomeo^cai  .  .. 

Chen*:a! 
Civi1 

Eiectncai  .  .  .. 

Engineering  science   

Industrial 
Mechanical 
Metallurgical  materials 

M.n-ng   

Nucle.v 

Other  eng. fleering 
Aii  sciences  total 

Physical  sciences  total  .. 

Astronomy   

Chemistry 

Physics   

Other  pnys!cai  sciences     .  .  . 

Earth,  atmospheric  and  ocean  sciences 
Atmospheric  sciences  . 
Geosaences  .... 
Oceanography 

Other  environmental  sciences 

Mathematical  sciences  totai  ..  .  . 

Mathematics  and  applied  mathematics 

Statistics 
Computei  sciences  total 
Life  sconces  total 

AgncuHural  sciences  totai 

Bioiog-ca!  soences  total  ... 
Anatomy  ..  . 

Biochemistry 
Biology 

B-onetry  epidemiology  . 
Biophysics 
Botany 
Cell  biology  . 
Ecology 

Entomology  parasitology 
Genet'cs 
Micrcb'oiogy 
Nulntior 
Patho'ogy 
Praimacology 
PhysiO'ogy 
Zoology 

Other  biosciences 

Health  Mds  toial 

Med'cal  fields 
Anesthesiology 
Carflio'ogy 

OfCO'ogy  cancer  research 
Endocrinology 
Gastroenterology 
Hemato'ogy 
Neurology 

Obstetrics  and  gynecology 
Ophthalmology 
Olori^nolaryngo'ogy 
P»-d  .,',tncs 
P'evenVve  medicine  and  community 

health 
Psychiatry 
Pu'"ionary  disease 
Radtoiogv 
Su'gery 

Oli>or  clinical  medicine 

Other  health  fioW« 
Penary 
Nj«S>ng 

Pt  a'"v.ceut'cai  sripnr.es 
Sppoch  pathcogy  audiology 
Veie'inan/  sciences 
Ol"ef  health  re'ated 

Psychology  total 
Psychology,  general : 
Climcal  psychology  v 
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Table  209.— Graduate  enrollment  in  science  and  engineering  programs  in  institutions  of  higher  education, 
by  field  of  study:  United  States  and  outlying  areas,  fall  1981  to  fall  1992— Continued 


F,eid  o<  eng  neermg  or  soence 

  T 

198' 

 1 

1982 



1983 



1984' 

 . 

1985' 

 1 

1986' 

1987' 

....   

1988 



1989 



 — 

1990 





t99l 

—  

1992 



Percent 
change. 
1985  to 
1992 

i 

2 

3 

4 

 ,  

5 



6 

.  

_, 



8 

Q 

10 

1 3 

14 

Other  psychology 

527 

594 

619 

7,806 

9.1 5 1 

9.7/ 1 

1 0  706 

1 1 .965 

2  170  4 

Soc«a»  sauces  iota' 

79  654 

77  036 

72  083 

69.985 

70.468 

70  400 

71 .556 

74  269 

78  045 

8 1  000 

85  824 

21  8 

AgncuHuia'  econom.cs 

2.262 

2  267 

2.295 

2.279 

2  268 

2  248 

2  203 

2.259 

2  276 

2.273 

2.364 

2.513 

108 

Amhropotogy 

6  118 

5.948 

5.644 

5.550 

5.631 

6  805 

5.835 

5.945 

6  ^28 

6  494 

6.729 

7.129 

26.6 

Economics  ie*cept  agricultural' 

1 3.344 

13.735 

13.064 

12.507 

12.430 

12.103 

12.020 

12.036 

12.143 

1 2.306 

12  728 

13  266 

67 

Geography 

3  187 

3.166 

3.060 

3.035 

2.936 

3.055 

3.223 

3.208 

3  479 

3  530 

3.760 

4.097 

39  5 

History  and  pmiosophy  ol  soence 

248 

256 

253 

274 

272 

266 

294 

288 

304 

331 

337 

360 

32  4 

Linguistics 

3  139 

2.803 

3.022 

3.160 

3.055 

3.109 

3.282 

3.243 

3.285 

3.404 

3.425 

3.288 

76 

Political  scence 

30.791 

29  887 

28.050 

25.921 

27.012 

27.251 

27.601 

27.859 

29.291 

30.595 

31.887 

"  33.770 

25.0 

Sociology 

7816 

7  246 

6.920 

6  740 

6.586 

5  532 

6.986 

7.087 

7.393 

7  784 

8.292 

8.861 

34.5 

Socoiogy  antnropoiogv 

1.1 10 

1  133 

1.200 

1.075 

1.034 

1.021 

982 

991 

1.022 

1  212 

■  1.032 

1.123 

86 

OHift'  soc^i  sciences 

1 1 .639 

10  595 

8.575 

9  404 

9  244 

9.0l  0 

9.130 

8.860 

8  947 

10  116 

10.446 

11.417 

23  5 

—Data  not  ava  'apie  NOTE  —Some  data  have  been  revised  from  previously  published  figures  Because  ot 

'  Inciuoes  estimates  }0'  'natter  s  degree  granimg  institutions  which  were  Surveyed  on  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals 

a  sample  bas'S  <rom  1985  through  1987  SOURCE  National  Science  Foundation  Division  of  Science  Resources  Studies.  Aca- 

■  La'ge  percentage  Cnange  due  to  change  -n  reporting  practices  demic  Science  Engineering  Graduate  Enrollment  and  Support  Fall  1992  (This  (able 

was  prepared  Apn!  '".994  ) 


Table  210.— Institutions  of  higher  education  and  branches,  by  type,  control,  and  size  of  enrollment: 

Fall  1991  and  fall  19921 


Total  .  . 

Under  200  .  . 
200  to  499  .  .  . 
500  to  999  ..  .  . 
1,000  to  2.499 
2.500  to  4.999  ... 
5.000  to  9.999  .  . 
10.000  to  19.999 
20.000  to  29.999 
30.000  or  more  .. 


Total  ... 

Under  200  .    .  . 

200  to  499   

500  to  999  .. 
1.000  to  2.499  . . 
2.500  to  4.999 
5.000  to  9.999  .  . 
10.000  to  19.999 
20.000  to  29.999 
30.000  or  more  . 


Public  institutions  . 

Under  200   

200  to  499    ...  . 
500  to  999    .   ..  - 

1.000  to  2.499   

2.500  to  4.999  .  .. 
5.000  to  9.999 
10.000  to  19.999 
20.000  to  29.999 
30.000  or  more 

Private  institutions 

Under  200  ..  . 
200  to  499 
500  to  999 
1.000  to  2.499 
2  500  to  4.999 
5.000  to  9.999 
10.000  to  19.999  . 
20.000  to  29.999 
30.000  or  more 


tola1 

All  institutions 

Universities 

All  olher  4-year  institutions 

2-year  institutions 

Number' 

Enrollment 

Number' 

Enrollment 

Number'' 

Enrollment 

Number' 

Enrollment 

■  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

Fait  1991 

3,541 

14,358,953 

156 

3,065,429 

1,986 

5,641,624 

1,399 

5,651,900 

384 

40.628 

0 

0 

268 

27.905 

116 

12.723 

440 

148.125 

0 

0 

238 

80.245 

202 

67.880 

510 

367.149 

0 

0 

326 

235,903 

184 

131.246 

855 

1.400.919 

0 

0 

562 

894.704 

293 

506.215 

515 

1.807,878 

5 

20.869 

261 

910.690 

249 

876.319 

425 

3.026.887 

28 

217.703 

195 

1.348.870 

202 

1.460.314 

279 

3.844.752 

54 

769.474 

113 

1 .549.799 

112 

1.525.479 

94 

2.293.190 

44 

1.105.793 

18 

434.008 

32 

753.389 

39 

1.429.425 

25 

951.590 

5 

159.500 

9 

318.335 

Fall  1992  1 

3,573 

14,491,226 

156 

3,050,343 

1,996 

5,717,639 

1,421 

5,723,244 

385 

41.617 

0 

0 

259 

27.181 

126 

14.436 

457 

157.321 

0 

0 

253 

87.315 

204 

70.006 

493 

360.971 

0 

0 

319 

235.681 

174 

125.290 

851 

1.401,566 

0 

0 

550 

877.704 

301 

523.862 

536 

1.870.918 

5 

20.872 

278 

961.816 

.  253 

888.230 

437 

3.111.729 

28 

222.041 

200 

1 .385.554 

209 

1.504.134 

282 

3.902.088 

54 

768.929 

115 

1.582.765 

113 

1.550.394 

98 

2.382.909 

45 

1.127.109 

19 

464.524 

34 

791.276 

34 

1.262.107 

24 

91 1 .392 

3 

95.099 

7 

255.616 

1,602 

11,387,725 

94 

2,283,832 

503 

3,618,381 

1,005 

5,485,512 

14 

1.891 

0 

0 

2 

133 

12 

1.758 

37 

14.019 

0 

0 

10 

4.037 

27 

9.982 

116 

89.493 

0 

0 

24 

19.242 

92 

70.251 

350 

612.655 

0 

0 

83 

140.564 

267 

472.091 

365 

1 .296.542 

0 

0 

117 

424.929 

248 

871.613 

350 

2.516.932 

5 

45.294 

139 

990.379 

206 

1,481.259 

246 

3.429.634 

28 

418.494 

106 

1.479,474 

112 

1.531.666 

92 

2.230.436 

39 

974.636 

19 

464.524 

34 

791.276 

32 

1.196.123 

22 

845.408 

3 

95.099 

7 

255.616 

1,971 

3,103,501 

62 

766,511 

1,493 

2,099,258 

416 

237,732 

371 

39.726 

0 

0 

257 

27.048 

114 

12.678 

420 

143.302 

0 

0 

243 

83.278 

177 

60.024 

377 

271.478 

0 

0 

295 

216.439 

82 

55.039 

501 

788.911 

0 

0 

467 

737.140 

34 

51.771 

171 

574.376 

5 

20.872 

161 

536.887 

5 

16.617 

87 

594.797 

23 

176.747 

61 

395.175 

3 

22.875 

36 

472.454 

26 

350.435 

9 

103.291 

1 

18.728 

6 

152.473 

6 

152.473 

0 

o 

0 

0 

2 

65.984 

2 

65.984 

0 

I  0 

0 

0 

'  P'Gse  P't"  nvnnry  data  represent  the  =r;>Mulon  branches  a"d  enrollments  reported 
in  the  F,m  piuofmor.'  su'vo/ 

•  Some?  "MMtutfOns  do  nol  'ebot  separate  cvoi'mpni  data  to'  <\ich  b'anc*1  campus 
For  o»f.  '*mwi  (punf.  o'  tnst'lut.O"s  "i  tfv!»  lab'e  a*u  somewhat  'owo*  tha->  I  Qj'es  ap 

^  np  m  ot'U"  UO>*"« 


ERIC 


SOURCE  US  r>op<i'to^i>t  oi  Education  National  Cenier  lor  Education  Statistics  In 
teamed  Postsecundary  EduiaK)"  OaM  SyMern  .IPfDSi  Tali  Enrollment  surveys 
i  Tins  tab'o  was  prepared  Way  *394  i 
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Table  211.— Enrollment  of  the  120  largest  college  and  university  campuses:1  Fall  1992 


State 


Untvers»ty  of  Minnesota  Twin  Cities 
Ohio  Slats  University  Mam  Campus 
Miami-Dade  Community  College 
University  of  Texas  Austin 
Arizona  State  University 

University  Of  Wisconsin.  MadiSOn 

Texas  A&M  University 
Michigan  State  University  . 
Pennsylvania  State  U  .  Mam  Campus 
University  of  Illinois  Urbana  Campus 

Northern  Virginia  Community  College  . 
Purdue  University.  Mam  Campus 
Houston  Community  College  System 
University  of  Florida 

Indiana  University.  BtOOmmglon 

University  Of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor 
University  Of  California.  Los  Angeles 
University  of  Arizona  . 
Wayne  State  University 

University  Of  Washington 

Community  College  of  the  Air  Force 

University  of.  South  Florida 

New  York  University 

Rutgers  University  New  Brunswick 

University  of  Houston-University  Park 

U  o*  Maryland.  College  Park  Campus 

Bngham  Young  University 

Sami  Louis  Community  College  Forest  Park 

College  of  Du  Page  . 

San  Diego  State  University 

Universily  of  Cul'forna  Berkeley 
Temple  Universit/ 
Pima  Community  College 
Cahlornta  State  University.  Long  Beach 
City  College  of  San  Francsco 

San  Jose  State  Umvers»ty 
California  State  University.  NoMhnrjge 
University  of  Cmcmnan  Mam  Campus 
Un'versity  ol  Southern  California 
University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder 

Tarrant  County  Junior  Co!,ege  D-s^'Ct 
University  of  Georgia 
Florida  State  Umvers'ty 
Boston  University 

Indiana  U  ■  Purdue  U  at  indianapo':* 
University  of  Iowa 

University  of  Pittsburgh.  Mam  Campus 
North  Carolina  Slate  UniversH'y  Ra'e<gh 
Northeastern  University 
La  S1  U  &  A&M  &  Hebert  Laws  Center 

Colorado  Slate  University 
Western  Michigan  University 
Universily  of  Akron  Mam  Campus 
University  of  Utah 
University  Ol  Tennessee  Knoxvilte 

San  Francisco  State  Univers'ty 
Macomb  Community  College 
University  of  South  Carolina  Columbia 
University  of  Kansas  Mam  Campus 
University  of  Norf*  Te*ns 


Minn 

Ohio 
Fia 

Ari2 


W-sc 

Te* 

Mich 

Pa 

III 

Va 

Ind 
Te> 
F:a 

Ind 
I  Mich 

Ari2 
Mich 
Wash 

Ala 
Fla 
N  Y 
N  J 
Tex 

Md 
Utah 
Mo 
III 

Calif 

Cam 

Pa 

An2 

Calif 

Calif 

Cahl 
Cinf 
Ohio 

Call* 
Colo 


i 


Ga 
Fia 
Mas^ 
ind 

lowa 
Pa 
N  C 
Mass 
La 

Coio 
Mich 
Ohio 
Utah 
Tenn 

Caiif 
Mich 
S  C 
Kans 
Trjx 


Rank 


Con- 
trol 


9 

to 

1 1 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 

17 

18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
2 

28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
■13 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 

52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
5^ 
58 
59 
60 


Type:t 
'  5 

Total 

ment. 
fail 
1992 

6 

Institution 
1 



Siaie 

2 

Rank 
3 

Con 
HO" 

4 

Type  1 
5 

Total 
enroll 
ment 
tail 
1 992 

6 

1 

54.671 

Central  Piedmont  Community  College 

NC 

61 

1 

2 

26.428 

1 

52.179 

Oakland  Community  College 

Mich 

62 

1 

2 

26.088 

2 

51.768 

Virgmia  Polytechnic  Inst  and  State  U 

Va 

63 

1  j 

1 

26.003 

1 

49.253 

lowa  State  University 

lowa 

64 

1  i 

1 

25.695 

1 

43.628 

Rancho  Sant.ago  College 

CaM 

6b  1         1  1 

!  i 

2 

25  660 

1 

41  824 

SUNY  at  Buffalo  

NY 

66;  1 

1 

25  357 

1 

41.710 

Broward  Community  College  . 

Fia 

67  1 

2 

25  348 

1 

39.138 

University  of  New  Mexico.  Mam  Campus 

N  Me< 

68 

1 

25  279 

1 

38.446 

Austin  Community  College 

Te* 

69 

1 

2 

25.186 

1 

38.396 

Harvard  University  

Mass 

70 

2 

1 

25.012 

2 

38.343 

University  of  Wisconsin.  Milwaukee  . 

Wise 

71 

1 

1 

24.991 

1 

37  746 

Cuyahoga  Community  College  District 

Ohio 

72 

1 

2 

24.832 

2 

37.410 

De  Anza  College  .... 

Calif 

73 

2 

24.779 

1 

36.447 

Southern  Illinois  Un'versity.  Carbondaie 

lii 

74 

, 

1 

24.761 

1 

36.071 

University  of  Texas.  Arlington 

Tex 

75 

i 

1 

24.729 

1 

35.476 

University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 

III 

76 

1 

1 

?4.610 

1 

35.403 

University  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln  .         .  . 

Nebr 

77 

1 

1 

24  573 

1 

35.118 

University  of  Toledo  ...   

Ohio 

78 

1 

1 

24.539 

1 

34.945 

El  Cammo  College 

Cahl 

79 

1 

-  2 

24.469 

1 

34.597 

California  State  University.  Sacramento    .  . 

Calif 

80 

1 

1 

24.466 

2 

34.294 

California  State  University.  Fullerion 

Cahf . 

81 

1 

1 

24  402 

1 

34.t45 

University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 

Mass " 

82 

1 

1 

24  185 

1 

33.695 

Texas  Tech  University 

Tex 

83 

1 

1 

24.154 

(  1 

33.577 

University  of  Connecticut  

Conn 

84 

1 

1 

24.131 

'  1 

33.022 

Kent  State  University.  Mam  Campus 

Ohio 

85 

1 

24.098 

1 

32.916 

Eastern  Michigan  University 

Mich 

86 

1 

1 

24.096 

1 

32.289 

Northern  Illinois  University  . . 

III 

87 

1 

24.052 

2 

32.005 

Georgia  State  University  ... 

Ga 

88 

1 

1 

24.050 

2 

31.621 

University  of  Nonh  Carolina  Chapel  Hill 

N  C 

89 

\ 

1 

23.977 

1 

30.887 

Orange  Coast  College 

Cai.i 

90 

2 

23.822 

1 

30.616 

University  of  Kentucky  . 

Ky 

91 

\ 

1 

23.699 

1 

30.229 

University  of  Missouri  Columbia 

Mo 

92 

1 

1 

23  418 

2 

30.175 

Santa  Monica  College 

CaM 

93 

1 

2 

23  405 

1 

30.067 

Santa  Rosa  Junior  College 

Cahf 

94 

1 

2 

23.390 

2 

29.708 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College 

Wise 

95 

\ 

i  2 

23  1 70 

1 

29.625 

Florida  International  University 

Fia 

96 

1 

i  1 

23.093 

1 

29.088 

Mount  San  Antonio  College  . 

Cahf 

97 

1 

2 

23  073 

1 

28.779 

University  of  California.  Davis 

Cahl 

98 

i  1 

1  1 

22  880 

2 

t 

28.586 

Portland  Community  College 

Oreg 

99 

\  \ 

i  2 

22.803 

1 

28  524 

West  Virginia  University 

W  Va 

.  100 

i 

;  1 

22.712 

1 

2 

28.516 

University  Of  Pennsylvania 

Pa 

101 

1  2 

1 

;  1 

22418 

1 

28.493 

Nassau  Community  College 

NY 

102  i  1 

l  2 

22.367 

1 

1 

28.424 

Samt  Petersburg  Junior  College 

Fia 

103 

I  2 

22  297 

2 

1 

28.375 

Valencia  Community  College 

Fia 

104 

\ 

i  2 

22  081 

1 

• 

28.342 

Pasadena  City  College 

Ca»« 

105 

1  I  2 
l 

22  024 

1 

1 

28  145 

University  of  Louisville  . 

Ky 

106 

1 

1 

21.987 

1 

1 

27.852 

Virginia  Commonwealth  University 

Va 

107 

i  1 

1 

21.939 

t 

1 

27.766 

Riverside  Community  College 

Cah< 

108 

1 

2 

21.902 

2 

1 

27.586 

University  of  Central  Florida 

Fia 

|  109 

1 

1 

21.873 

1 

1 

27  358 

Illinois  State  University 

It! 

110 

1 

1 

2\761 

1 

t 

27.306 

Community  College  of  Allegheny  County 

Pa 

m 

1 

2 

21  743 

1 

1 

27  281 

University  of  Oklahoma.  Norman  Campus 

Ok  la 

112 

1 

21  724 

1 

1 

27.063 

Auburn  University  Mam  Campus 

Ala 

113 

1|  1 

21.551 

1 

1 

26  795 

University  of  Virginia.  Mam  Campus 

Va 

114 

1 

1 

21.535 

1 

26  579 

Cerntos  College  . 

Ca-i4 

115 

1 

2 

21.471 

1 

1 

26.528 

Florida  Community  College.  Jacksonville 

F'a 

116 

2 

21.459 

1 

26.498 

San  Diego  Mesa  College 

Cahf 

117 

2 

21.446 

1 

1 

26.471 

American  P  ver  College  . 

Cant 

118 

2 

21.416 

1 

26  457 

Southwest  Texas  State  University 

'ex 

l<£ 

1 

21.302 

1 

1 

26.433 

1   Hillsborough  Community  College 

Fia 

12C 

; 

»!  21  275 

'  College  and  university  campuses  ranked  by  'all  1992  preliminary  data 

*"Publ:c'y  controlled  mst.'utions  are  identified  by  a   »    privately  controlled  by  a  2 

'The  types.  of  mo'Huiions  are  identified  as  follows    1  for  4-year  institutions  and  2 

tor  2  year  institutions 


NOTE  —Excludes  nonreporlmg  institutions  and  also  insMuhons  that  reported  enroll- 
menl  data  with  other  branch  campuses 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education  National  Ceme'  lor  Education  Statistics.  In 
tegrated  Posts^condary  Education  Data  System  MPEDS-.  Fan  Enrollment  1992  sur 
vey  {This  table  was  prepared  May  1994  1 
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Table  212.— Selected  statistics  for  college  and  university  campuses  enrolling  more  than  14,600  students 

in  1992 


1 

Enrollment 

by  sex. 

Enrollment  by 

Con- 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

fall  1992 

attendance  stalus 

State 

Type- 

enrollment, 
tall  1985 

eniollment 
tall  1990 

enrollment, 
fall  199 1 

enrollment.  - 

fall  1992 

trol' 

1 . 

i     ._     ......             _  ..... 

Men 

Women 

Full-time 

Pan-time 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

g 

10 

1 2 

United  States,  all  institutions 

12,247,055 

13,610,637 

14,358,953 

14,491,226 

6,526,089 

7,965,137 

O,  I  D3,J  I  O 

c  "loc  ana 

Collages  with  enrollment  over  14,600 

— 





4,712,54-6 

5.177,541 

5,405,936 

5,367,585 

2,539.135 

2,828,450 

3,091,951 

2,275,634 

Auoum  Unive'Siiy  Ma,n  Campus 

Ala 

1 

19.056 

2.'  .537 

21 .836 

21 .551 

1 1 .963 

9.538 

18.441 

3.110 

University  of  A'aoama 

Ala 

1 

15.577 

19.794 

19.793 

19.233 

9.528 

9.705 

16.111 

3.122 

University  0*  Alabama  ai  Birmingham 

Ala 

1 

1 3.51 1 

1 5  356 

15.922 

1 5  735 

7.1 14 

8.621 

9  505 

6  230 

University  of  Aiaska  Anchorage 

Alaska 

t 

4.371 

17.498 

18.383 

17.257 

6.961 

10.296 

6.319 

10  938 

Ar-zona  State  UrmerSily 

Anz. 

\ 

40.529 

42.952 

42  615 

43.628 

21.930 

21.698 

28  818 

14.81 0 

Giendaie  Communty  Co':ege 

Ariz 

2 

13.377 

18.512 

18.221 

18.618 

8.070 

10.548 

5  658 

1 2  960 

Mesa  Community  College 

Anz 

2 

16.789 

19.818 

19.089 

20.91 1 

9.667 

1 1.244 

6  303 

14  608 

Northern  Arizona  Un-verSrty 

Anz 

1 

12.726 

16.994 

17.689 

18  485 

7.902 

10.583 

12  725 

5.760 

Pima  Comrr\in,!y  CO'ieae 

Anz 

2 

20.801 

28.766 

29.088 

30.175 

13.622 

16.553 

7  693 

22  482 

University  of  An2ona 

Anz 

\ 

30  864. 

35.735 

35.210 

35.118 

18.077 

17041 

26  766 

8  352 

American  River  College 

Ca'nf 

2 

17.413 

18.716 

22.534 

21.416 

9.301 

12  115 

4.780 

16.636 

daiif  PnluJorhoir  Qtiifp  1  1    Qan  1  inc  OKitnn 
woi'i    ~*JlrlcCl    ill*  Oldlc  \J     *^di  l  L.Ulo  vyui^|JU 

Calif 

1 

15.968 

15.912 

17.572 

16.373 

9.488 

6.885 

14.216 

2.157 

C  a  Mrvn  a  ^<a*ci  PnlulPrhn.r  II  Pnmnna 

Calif 

1 

17.024 

17.905 

18.772 

18.294 

10.664 

7.63C 

12.338 

5.956 

vrt'i'U'  1  'Id  Oldlt^  Li'1'**;  >'iy  ^<lil*U 

Calif 

1 

1 4 . 1 96 

14.979 

15  669 

15.164 

7.506 

7.658 

13.006 

2.158 

C a- fnrnia  Qtjta  1  IniwOrcilu  Procnn 
\s d  •■(Jl*l|d  O.dlt?  Ui'ivc'^uy  ric^'U 

Canf 

1 

16.454 

1 7.467 

19.820 

18.902 

8.601 

1 0.301 

14.637 

4.265 

f"*  a  iiforrva  Qtalu  1  Jmi/prctw  f-iihpflnn 
v^d>iiU""d  QidH?  ^''^c'^My  runc'iU" 

Calif 

23.034 

23.376 

25.484 

24.402 

10.704 

1 3.698 

14.265 

10.137 

C  il'fnf.iji  Q*ai«a  1  Inity^rc-tw   |  non  Roach 
ud'iiu*  "ii  o.dit?  V-/Mivc  &  \y .  lu:  iy  i^.d^i. 

Calif 

1 

31 .124 

33.179 

32.335 

30.067 

13.902 

16. 1 65 

17.930 

12.*  37 

Calif 

1 

19.576 

17.960 

20.801 

19.399 

8. 201 

10.804 

8  595 

v^d".u"iid  okmc  \J'  11 » c' iy .  iiyini' iui^c 

Calif 

1 

28.144 

29.401 

30.441 

29.088 

1 2.374 

16  714 

17  502 

1 1.586 

California  Stale  UntverS'ty  Sacramento 

Calif 

1 

22.483 

23.478 

25.862 

24.466 

1 0  868 

1 3  598 

16  324 

8.142 

Cer-iios  Coi'ege 

Calif 

1 7.416 

15.886 

23.699 

21. 471 

9.365 

1 2. 1 06 

4.985 

16  486 

C^abcl  College 

Caiif 

2 

17.882 

19.705 

20.537 

21.002 

9.755 

5  128 

15.874 

v^l^Ci'^y  V^U-     '»J  ■'  y  \.  U -"w" 

Cahf 

2 

10.200 

10.985 

13.948 

14.825 

5.852 

8.973 

3  484 

1 1 .34 1 

Calif 

2 

22.416 

24.408 

31.190 

29  708 

13. 1 60 

16.548 

7.845 

21.863 

De  Anza  College 

Calif 

2 

23.743 

21  948 

27.844 

24.779 

1 3.1 02 

7  173 

17  606 

D'abio  Valley  Co"ege 

Calif 

2 

16.668 

20.255 

23.272 

21.020 

9.32 1 

1 1 .499 

6.648 

14.372 

Cahf 

2 

1 1 .542 

12.447 

13.758 

15.476 

6.648 

8.828 

4  085 

11  391 

El  Camir>o  Coi'ege 

Calif 

2 

24 . 1 79 

25.789 

27.605 

24.469 

'  o  enn 

1 3  266 

5.856 

18.6 13 

Fresno  City  College 

Calif 

2 

13.240 

14.710 

18.712 

18.431 

8.629 

9  802 

5.973 

12.458 

Fulfeiton  College 

Calif 

2 

16.596 

17.548 

20.793 

20.432 

1 0  271 

5  983 

14  449 

Grossmoni  College 

Calif 

2 

14.214 

15.357 

16.894 

16.332 

6.995 

9  337 

5.239 

1 1 .093 

Lor.g  Beach  C'ly  Co>'eoe 

Cahf 

2 

22.245 

18.378 

30.785 

19.861 

9  121 

1 0  740 

4.185 

1d  676 

Los  Angeles  C'ty  Coi'ege 

Calif 

2 

13.516 

14.479 

15.637 

17.017 

7.889 

4.935 

12.082 

los  Angeles  Pte'ce  Cy'iege 

Cal;f 

2 

17.135 

16.970 

19.296 

18.697 

8.525 

10  172 

5  374 

13  323 

1  ftc  AnnplPC  V/allPw  C  .s*ipnw 
^v^ycitj^  v  tincjf  * -v  eye 

Calif 

2 

16.046 

16.457 

17.755 

19.033 

8.362 

1 0.671 

4.281 

14  752 

Mount  San  Antonio  College 

Calif 

2 

20.314 

20.563 

23.211 

23.073 

10.757 

1 2.316 

6.872 

16  201 

\jtdriyt;  Uudsi  uuHcye 

Calif 

2 

21 .925 

22.365 

23.303 

23.822 

1 1 .849 

1 1 .973 

7.755 

16  067 

Paiomar  CO''oge 

Calif 

2 

15.261 

16.707 

18.465 

18.884 

8.382 

1 0.502 

4.639 

14.245 

Pasadena  City  College 

Calif 

2 

1 7.818 

19  581 

21 .392 

22.024 

10.271 

1 1 .753 

3.846 

18.178 

Donrhn  Qaotiartft  f^fMlnno 
rtd'if  iu  Odnirdyu  v^'jmiyti 

Calif 

2 

20.843 

20  532 

24.670 

25.660 

13.320 

1 2,340 

4  931 

20  729 

R"_/orcri"io  C  r>m  r*ii  initu  f^nllpfik* 
n'^yibiuc  uu< 1 1 1 1 iu1  ''iy  ^vi'cytr 

Cahf 

2 

13.647 

15.683 

20.788 

21.902 

9.222 

1 2.680 

5  580 

16.322 

^du ci'"wi uu  ^ny  v^ui'uyc 

Canf 

2 

13.051 

14.474 

17.959 

16.968 

in  fi2n 

4.960 

12.008 

Q-iHrtldha^l/  r^Ailono 
otiuuit-Udcn  oyneyt 

Cam 

2 

21 .493 

14.527 

17.584 

17.990 

7.380 

3  485 

14.505 

San  Diego  Mesa  College 

Calif 

2 

17.989 

23.410 

28.022 

21.446 

9.957 

11  489 

5.120 

16  326 

Can  Dionn  QlatP  1  lni-.'orQi1u 
Odil  L^lcyu  Oldlc  JJ'i  •Ij'^'iy 

Ca'if 

33.898 

34.155 

33.406 

30  867 

14.374 

16  513 

20  072 

1 0.8 1 5 

Can  CranTitrn  ClalP  I  Iniuorc  t\j 

Calif 

24.170 

24.138 

27.913 

26.528 

1 1 .037 

15.491 

16.035 

10.493 

San  Joaqu-n  De'ta  College 

Calif 

2 

14.430 

14.792 

16.991 

16.210 

7.152 

9.058 

5.217 

10.993 

San  Jose  State  University 

Cahf 

24.843 

26.456 

30.061 

29.625 

14.1S6 

15.429 

1  7.839 

11.736 

Santa  Monica  College 

Cahf 

2 

19.270 

18.108 

23.009 

23.405 

10  324 

13.081 

6.322 

17.083 

Santa  Rosa  Junuy  Co!'epn 

Cahf 

2 

16.804 

20.479 

25.061 

23.390 

9.814 

13.576 

6.076 

17.314 

Sieira  Conege 

Cal.f 

2 

9.257 

11.637 

13.155 

14.732 

6  5 1 1 

8  221 

3.997 

10.735 

South*  esiern  Co'lege 

Calif 

«  2 

10.027 

13.010 

14.739 

16,282 

7.571 

8.711 

4.779 

11.503 

Stanford  Unive'S'ty 

Cahf 

13.758 

14  725 

15.150 

15.674 

9.642 

6.032 

12.591 

3  083 

Urt«vers-ty  c<  California  Berkeley 

Cahf 

31.007 

30.638 

30  ;96 

30.616 

■16.823 

13.793 

27.760 

2.856 

Unsversily  o*  California  Dav«s 

Calif 

19  534 

23.897 

24.011 

22.880 

1 1 .659 

11.221 

20.796 

2.084 

Univcs-ly  o'  California  kvine 

Calif 

12.684 

16.817 

16.897 

17.181 

8.762 

8.419 

16  086 

1  095 

University  0'  California  Los  Angeles 

Cal.f 

34.501 

36  427 

36.613 

35.403 

18.391 

17.012 

32.761 

2  642 

Univers'ty  of  California  San  Dieoo 

Canf 

14.295 

17.797 

17.876 

18.239 

9.795 

8  444 

17.387 

852 

Universily  of  CaMomia.  Santa  Barbara 

Cahf 

16.935 

18  391 

18.483 

18.651 

9.518 

9.133 

17  588 

1  063 

University  of  Southern  California 

Calif 

30.373 

29.657 

28.624 

28.586 

16.561 

12.025 

19.976 

8610 

Colorado  State  Un-vers'ly 

Com 

18.084 

26.837 

27.080 

27.306 

13.458 

<  13.848 

19  440 

7  866 

Metropolitan  Slate  College  of  Denver 

Colo 

14.614 

17.403 

17.863 

17.617 

8.252 

9  365 

9  728 

7  889 

University  of  CoiOMdo  at  Bojider 

Colo 

22.767 

28.605 

28.836 

28.524 

15.242 

13  282 

2  1  736 

6  788 

Unive'Sity  ol  Connecticut 

Co 

nn 

23  063 

25.497 

24  844 

24  131 

12.002 

12.129 

16  71 1 

7  420 

Universily  of  Delaware  <a 

Dei 

18.162 

20.818 

20.863 

21.136 

9.565 

1 1.571 

15.552 

5  584 

George  Washington  University               .  . 

DC 

18.790 

19.108 

19.202 

18.600 

10.026 

8.574 

9  892 

6  708 

Broward  Community  College 

FI3. 

19.324 

21.682 

24.766 

25.348 

10.188 

15.160 

7.948 

17.400 

Fionda  Atlantic  University 

Fla. 

'10.256 

12.767 

13.864 

14.673 

6.541 

8.132 

6.664 

8.009 

Fionda  Community  College  Jacksonville 

Fla 

14.533 

16.778 

21.023 

21.459 

9.050 

12.409 

5.472 

15.987 

Florida  Internationa!  University 

Fla 

16.966 

22.466 

23.841 

23.093 

9.746 

13.347 

11.038 

12.055 

Florida  State  University 

Fla 

21.537 

28.170 

28.521 

28.424 

13.090 

15.334 

22  494 

5.930 

hN'sborougn  Community  College 

Fla 

2 

12.503 

15.573 

20.328 

21.275 

9.012 

12.263 

4.960 

16.315 

Miam,  Dade  Community  CoMege 

Fla 

2 

37.082 

43.880 

51.457 

51.768 

21.442 

30.326 

18.898 

32.870 

Pa'm  Beach  Community  Co'lege 

Fia 

2 

'2.253 

13.121 

17.147 

18.193 

7.323 

10.870 

5  132 

13.061 

Samt  Petersburg  Junor  College 

Fta 

2 

16  064 

t8.870 

21.297 

22.297 

8.663 

13.634 

7  289 

15.008 

Un-versity  Of  Central  Fionda 

Fia 

1 

16519 

21.541 

21.424 

21.873 

tO, 522 

11.351 

1 1 .809 

10  064 

Umve'Stty  o<  Fior,da 

Fla 

1 

35,334 

35.477 

36.227 

36.447 

19.892 

16.555 

30.560 

5.887 

University  of  South  Pionda 

Fla 

1 

28.032 

32  326 

33.257 

34.145 

14.783 

19.362 

17  669 

16  476 

Valencia  Community  Co^ege 

Fla 

2 

12.158 

14.840 

20.843 

22.081 

9.444 

12.637 

7.139 

14.942 

DeKa'b  Co'lege 

Ga 

2 

12.992 

13.944 

15.282 

15.532 

6.313 

9.219 

5  426 

10.106 

Sj     g-a  Stale  Umvursity 
)  I  /^"arsity  of  Georgia 

Ga 

1 

21.612 

23.336 

23.966 

24.05C 

10.126 

13.924 

10.862 

13. 188 

Ga 

1 

25.408 

28.395 

23.691 

28.493 

13.415 

15.078 

24.218 

4.275 

ERIC 
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Table  212.— Selected  statistics  for  college  and  university  campuses  enrolling  more  than  14,600  students 

in  1992— Continued 


Enrollment  by  level,  (ail  T 
1992  h 


Ear^ed  oeg'ces  co"V'f«»d  i991-92 


Undergradu- 
ate 


Postbacca  I  Associate  !  Baceo'f  Master* 
laureate    \  '■ 


First 
Dfo<ess»ona' 


F^anc<ai  statistics  1991-92.  .n  thousands 


Current -tuno 
revenues 


CufrenH-jro 
expenditures 


Ed-jcaifOna' 
ana  geneM' 
expenditures 


F l.'I  time 
equivalent 
enrcPrr.^n' 
tai'  1991 


Fullt'mp 
equiva!eni 
enrollment 
tail  1992 


13 

14  j 
 1  

{ 

15 

'6 

1" 

16 

19 

20  ; 

21 

• 

22  ! 
 1 — 

23 

24 

12,539,820 

1,951,406: 

i 

504.231  ' 

 1 — 

1.136.553  , 

352.838 

40.659 

74,146 

\ 

$161,421,460] 

$156,212.1971 

$121,567,157  ■ 

10.360.606 

10.440.335 

4,451.812 

: 

915.773  1 

 j  

108.326  | 

499,190 

165.166  _ 

27.529  • 

27,029 

J  WJ.314.Uoo  i 

3cc  ice  coo  1 

dd, obb,!>yo  j 

0/ .oyb.irUl  1 

Q  OCA  IBA 

3  91 4  91 5 

18  318 

3  233 ! 

1  32 

fit  ! 

257  285  1 

294  54C  1 

301  453 

 j_ 

19  843 

19  638 

15  345 

3  888 

'23 

1  "6  i 

1 60  990  1 

223  010 ! 

242  489 

-Sz'.\ 

1 7  304 

1 i  670  ' 

4  065 

'  4S  ' 

68 

229  ! 

342  429  ; 

763  533 ' 

322  523 

' "  9"5  S 

11  961 

16.734  j 

523  j 

4  "6 

514 

85  53j 

93  208 

94  689 

'  1  1 24  I 

i0  ^18 

31.904  j 

11  724  j 

tr  ]  '  _ 

'  5.'  - 

Mcj 

393  981  | 

453  '-63 

460  -  24  ' 

33  539 

34  520 

18  618 

— .  t 

b'*4  , 

— ; 

30.634 ! 

34  465 

"     16  549! 

9  692 

10  011 

20.911 

—  1 

8-:  3 

,  : 

- 

""I 

36.475  j 

40  '95 

22  3.32  • 

10  437 

1\210 

14.050 

4.435  j 

—  j 

2  i  ce ; 

'6' 

59  . 

i 
I 

126.670  | 

145.831 

153.177  1 

14.595 

14  917 

30.175 

— : 

•.'6?: 

- ' 

- 

—  ' 

-  I 

61.299 

6*  873 

33  562  j 

14  687 

15.244 

26.347 

8  77'  j 

4  56" 

'  J?4 

352' 

277  i 

550.0^6  j 

657.87" 

039  749  ! 

30  '80 

29.994 

21  416 

918 : 

_„  : 

„ ! 

 1 

—  i 

1C  832 

10  368 

15.165 

1  208  i 

J  4C1  • 

3C3 

2 

oi 

129  580  j 

149  147 

155  229! 

15  986 

15.063 

16.310 

1  984  1 

h 1 

2  6nC  i 

296 . 

c- 

119  947 

123  804 

131.636, 

15  166 

14  683 

13  453 

I.7U  1 

r  ' 

3  03c  1 

3-5  ! 

n ' 

0 

11O.512! 

H9  329 

122.595; 

14. '83 

13.845 

15.279 

3  623  l 

2 

3  083  ! 

4"9' 

2 

0 

.  130  6481 

144.083 

144  '34  ; 

'66i6 

16.277 

20.236 

4  166  s 

4  '68  j 

754 

0 ' 

0 

122  060  | 

135  806 

135  386  j 

16  654 

18.236 

23.580 

6  487 ! 

n 

4  6?4  ; 

335  ' 

0, 

0 

164  8591 

184.562 

1 86  322  , 

24.067 

22.646 

14  580 

4.819  j 

cl 

1  935  : 

596  ■ 

0 . 

0 

120.768 

132  858 

141.172  j 

14  755 

14.132 

23.1 10 

5  978  ! 

oj 

4  095, 

807 

Q 

0 

151  34e 

173.101 

i"8."33; 

23  096 

22.009 

19.405 

5  061  j 

r  j 

4  •  V: 

S'3] 

0  ' 

0 

138.786 

^  54.532 

157  731 

2C.583 

19.492 

21.471 

9^2  ] 

_ 



49.460 

53  807 

51  584  ! 

'i  884 

10  522 

21.002 

_  | 

643  ' 

_ 

33.413 

37.095 

33  43C  i 

10  1^5 

10  460 

14.825 

—  j 

65" ', 

.  1 

3i  588 

31.538 

2'  408 j 

7  340 

7  293 

29.708 

'  260  . 

_  • 

127.429 

132.991 

127.-1"; 

16  324 

i5  188 

24  779 

_  i 

936  : 

_ 

—  i 

14.922 

13.087 

21.020 

"63 

_ 

42  051 

46  483 

35  -99j 

12  832 

11.475 

15.476 

4*3 

32  321 

34.99" 

34  369 ! 

7  192 

7.91 1 

24  469 

i  " 

.  I 

58  227 

64.525 

53  133  j 

U295 

12  108 

18.431 



1  C't 

41  496 

47.966 

38.57'  j 

10  755 

10  157 

20.432 

"  G89 

... 

5;. 642 

68  194 

54  64i  j 

H0.544 

10.836 

16  332 

 ] 

"6'  , 

42.P8 

43  249 

31.3661 

9  396 

8.965 

19.861 

_  ' 
I 

4  223! 

_ 

59  450 

60  044 

51  378 

14.583 

9.450 

17.017 

3^6  ; 

... 

._  « 

40  236 

42.769 

32  523  I 

8.118 

8  993 

18.697 

_  i 

55 1  : 

 1 

_ 

  ; 

38  446 

42  809 

'  34.669! 

10413 

9.849 

19.033 

_l 

368! 

34.697 

39.242 

32.'9i  - 

8  683 

9.236 

23.073 

—  I 

1  C'ii\ 

•  1 

57.225 

57.649 

50  749  | 

12  408 

12  314 

23  822 

— 

783  j 



_  ' 

56.997  ; 

63  064 

51.364  I 

12  795 

13.152 

18.884 

_  j 

6ic ; 

...  ' 

_ 

— 

50  748 

55  809 

34  956  ] 

9  176 

9.424 

22.024 

_  ■ 

548 ! 

_ ! 

_ 

_  \ 

63.332 

63.332 

64  896  J 

11  723 

9.952 

25.660 

 . 

466 

65  357 

69.972 

54  776 ; 

1i  170 

1 1  893 

21.902 

— .  i 

6"'  : 

.... 

—  ■ 

_ 

70.012 

77.057 

7VC90 , 

9  475 

1 1  062 

16.968 

"-3  _ 

- 

C 

0 

C 

9  339 

8  993 

17  99C 

-  ] 

i*3"' 

— 

•5  86  < 

""  <30 

30  "82 , 

8  '36 

'  8  367 

21.446 

-  \ 

esa , 

■- 

— 

36  671 

43  0"  7 

54  826  i 

'5  246 

10.604 

24.474 

6413 ' 

5  53.?  ■ 

'  26* 

'3. 

<91  531 

215  2'C 

224  "66 : 

25  979 

24.282 

19  333 

** 

146  0"4 

1 68.454 

1 "  1  421  i 

21.003 

20  4  02 

1 6.2 1 0 

*  *  fir 

44  577 

49.J12 

J                 44  434  i 

9  262  !  8.909 

22  941 

6.684 ; 

4         £  ' 

'  34  9 

c 

169  664 

196. '50 

]            '86  501; 

23  *30 

j  22.421 

23.405 

832 ' 

- 

5C  348 

60  274 

62  472  j 

'  0  860 

12.060 

23.390 

- 

— 

;              52  "94 

53  695 

|                4? 191  j 

,2  28e 

!  11891 

14  732 

"08  < 

;             28  098 

28  486 

6H96 

7  603 

16  282 

- 

fi4j  , 

- 

:          3"  155 

41  468 

34  980  j 

7  722 

8  643 

6.816 

8  858 . 

'.  6ov 

- 

bGv 

256 

;           976  189 

1 .467  368 

1  583  489  ■ 

13  422 

13.794 

21.70' 

j           8  909  : 

*■  33"  f . 

*  «i4S 

"95 

34 1 

j            765.9  V 

822  OH 

aici  ,111 

28  674 

28.863 

17  514 

i           5  366  ' 

0  ■ 

4  1  75 

64c 

T64 

3"4 

60 1  885 

9"C  834 

J             30  819: 

22  563 

21  618 

13  748 

3  433  ; 

3  " "  , 

44  6 

'6-T , 

82 

|            335  261 

620.138 

632  0""  . 

1 5.062 

16518 

23.647 

1 1  756 ' 

e, 

- 1 3  _ 

533 

|          1  0"0  "34 

i  632  399 

1  665  644  ! 

34817 

33  778 

M  749 

3  490: 

.:  evo  i 

4?2  * 

'.20 

603  473 

!            922  9^2 

1"262 

17  725 

16  277 

2  374  ' 

3  63c  , 

429 

208  ; 

\            270  542 

3t5  281 

32  -  966  j 

1 7  850 

18  001 

15  463 

13 123 j 

*  ■ 

2  266 

353  . 

1  064 

|            664  398 

905  836 

949  42"  • 

23  320 

23  293 

20  539 

6.767  I 

1  1  -B ! 

194  : 

1            282  089 

319.028 

I 

326  620  ! 

22  267 

22  444 

17.617 

—  \ 

7 

.-29  j 

1             62^*83'  62^83 

60  113| 

13  150 

12911 

22  027 

6  49"! 

4 «;  •  8 ! 

V" 

24v  ■ 

'5i 

I            333  209 

!            372  1 1 

399  0?? ! 

24  578 

24  309 

16  407 

"  "24  | 

^  , 

X  44 '  . 

i  v4  "  ! 

2X 

<  3,94<6 

1            359  ?3C 

32-  'H^  ; 

2i>  169 

'9.66b 

18  291 

2  845 ! 

1  i  i"  ' 

If,"  ; 

*• 

262  522 

J            306  145 

35"  38"  ; 

1"629 

17  T53 

7  131 

1 1  469  j 

»5B 

590 

j            276  399  |            565  69? 

59"  559  j 

1 3  f.59 

13  296 

25.348 

'  8'4l 

!             58  8501             64  i75 

66  350 

13  349 

13  792 

11  536 

3  '37  j 

4  ■ 

'  56'.' 

4 

30 

99  "74 

;            113  368 

11?  959. 

9  0"4 

9  797 

2i  459 

~i  35" 

;             73  068 

76  515' 

10  763 

10  842 

18  636 

4  45  *  1 

k.:3  ' 

128.246 

141  716 

MS  1  '5! 

1  b  920 

15  773 

21  912 

6  51?] 

H  ■  ' 

6  SB  *  • 

»V< 

164 

266  648 

i            320  274 

332  36?  : 

24  777 

24  776 

21.275 

1             41  881 

45  704 

45  1  -3; 

U- C 12 

10  440 

51  768 

5  n<o 1 

1 

1 69  b9S 

181  901 

18?  7531 

29  5?4 

29  938 

18  193 

J 

1  624 

\  3"i*H 

40  24" 

4?  6 16 

9  1  ■' 

9519 

22.297 

J  •»-"!?  i 

;             5*  530 

i             51  'bb 

60  860  ■ 

1  1  9S( 

1?  )30 

17  967 

3  906 : 

?> "  ! 

3  ";.r : 

«63  , 

;            126  363 

M4  848 

1 43  r>6S  < 

ih  45* 

15.740 

27.298 

9  149; 

5  4  SO 

'  44 

V34  \ 

!            70?  "66 

778  11G 

788  .306  j 

32  494 

32.837 

25  294 

8  851  j 

?6b : 

4  S't 

qa  ; 

... , 

89 

319  559 

351  482 

366  015; 

?3  427 

24  062 

22.081 

,Hu| 

48  068 

55  54? 

54  038  ! 

i3  32f 

12  1O8 

15  53? 

i 

1                4<  M« 

1  7  1 10 

*•  ■ 

22  207 

"1          6  2Pti 

««•  .1  . 

«'*■  ^ri0 

575 
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Table  21 2.— Selected  statistics  for  coiiege  and  university  campuses  enrolling  more  than  14,600  students 

in  1992— Continued 


~~  - 

Institution 

State 

Con- 
trol1 

Type' 

Total 
enrollment, 
fall  ^985 

Toial 
enrollment, 
fall  1990 

Toial 
enrollment 
fall  1991 

Total 
enrollment  - 

Enrollmenl  by  sex 
fall  1992 

Enrollment  by 
attendance  status 
tail  1992 

tail  1992 

Men 

Women 

Full  time  ] 

Part-time 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 0 

1 2 

University  of  Hawaii  at  Manoa 

Hawaii 

1 

19  606 

18.810 

19  308 

19799 

9  072 

10/2. 

13  827 

5  972 

Belleville  Area  College 

III 

2 

1 1 .762 

14  180 

14  984 

15  440 

6  557 

8  883 

4  050 

1 1  390 

College  of  Ou  Page 

III 

2 

22.537 

29.187 

30  897 

31.621 

'3.52 1 

18  100 

8  559 

23  062 

Do  Paul  University 

III 

12  836 

15  718 

16.404 

16  489 

7  730 

8  759 

8  992 

7^97 

nitron  Siaie  Universi'y  ... 

Mi 

21  178 

22.661 

22.510 

21  761 

96*8 

i2  143 

1  7  785 

3  976 

t  0)Oia  University  of  Chicago 

III 

14  027 

14.780 

15.834 

15  298 

6.040 

9  258 

8.C35 

"\263 

Noitfiem  liimois  Universtly 

III 

24.311 

24  509 

24.895 

24.052 

10  916 

13  136 

17  812 

6  240 

Monti  western  University   

III 

1 5  845 

1 7.041 

1 7.099 

1 7  285 

9  '30 

8  155 

13  839 

3  446 

Southern  Illinois  University  Carbondaie 

III 

22.553 

24.084 

24.863 

24  761 

14  529 

10  232 

20.158 

4  603 

Triton  College 

ill 

18  888 

16  759 

16.767 

16.804 

7  671 

9  133 

4  397 

12.407 

Uiweisity  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  ...  ... 

12  380 

12.230 

17  719 

6  891 

University  of  Illinois.  Urbana  Campus 

III 

35.997 

38.163 

38.755 

38.396 

21  469 

16  927 

32  524 

5  872 

William  Ramey  Harper  College  .. 

HI. 

16.511 

16.509 

17.562 

17.61C 

7  179 

10  431 

4.775 

12  835 

Bali  Slate  University  » 

Ind 

17  033 

20.343 

2 1 .21 1 

21  235 

9  640 

11.595 

17  179 

4.056 

iriU'diid  iwTiivci &ny .  Diuui  i  Miiy  i  uri      ...  ... 

32  81 6 

35  453 

35.487 

36.07i 

17.0*7 

19.054 

30.091 

5.980 

Indiana  U  ■  Purdue  U.  at  Indianapolis 

Ind. 

23.430 

27  518 

27.786 

28.342 

11  794 

16  548 

12.659 

15.683 

Purdue  University  Main  Campus 

Ind 

32.822 

37.588 

38.068 

37.746 

21.962 

15.784 

31  436 

6  31 0 

Iowa  State  University   .... 

lowa 

27.182 

25.738 

25.773 

25  695 

15  051 

10.644 

21  631 

4  064 

University  of  lowa 

lowa 

30  61 1 

28  785 

28.648 

28  145 

14  018 

14  127 

2 1  272 

6  873 

Jcnnson  County  Community  College 

Kans. 

8  439 

1 3-744 

1 5.225 

1 5  494 

6  680 

8.814 

4  876 

10  618 

Kansas  State  U  of  Agr.  and  App  So  

Kans 

1 7.570 

21  137 

20.712 

20  451 

10.885 

9.566 

16  552 

3.899 

1  IniuPi^irv  (if  KanQac   Mam  PamnitC 

KanS 

24  774 

26  436 

26.655 

26.457 

13.187 

13.270 

20  690 

5.767 

Wichita  State  University 

Kans. 

16.309 

15.151 

15.31 1 

14  695 

7  021 

7  674 

7  428 

7  267 

Eastern  Kentucky  University  .... 

Ky. 

12.1 89 

15  290 

1 6.463 

16.81 1 

6.795 

10016 

12  120 

4.691 

University  of  Kentucky 

Ky. 

20.421 

22.542 

23.541 

23  699 

11  619 

12  080 

18  216 

5  483 

University  of  Louisville           ...  ... 

Ky. 

22  979 

22  933 

21  987 

1 0.392 

11.595 

13  025 

8.962 

Western  Kentucky  University            ...  .... 

Ky. 

11.223 

15.170 

15.675 

15.653 

6  238 

9.415 

1  1  104 

4  549 

Delgado  Community  College  ... 

La 

7 

11614 

"n«»e 

1 5  1 1 2 

5.678 

9.434 

6  Ml 

9  001 

La  St.  U  &  A&M  &  Hebert  Laws  Center              .  . 

La. 

29.727 

26.1 16 

26.936 

27  358 

13  680 

13  6T8 

21  501 

5  857 

University  of  New  Orleans  

La 

1 5.987 

15  322 

16.084 

16.308 

7  33i 

8  977 

9  561 

6  747 

University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana 

La 

16.275 

15.769 

1 6.1 80 

1 6.648 

7.477 

9  i7i 

12  403 

4  245 

Towson  Slate  University  .  . 

Md 

14.987 

15.034 

15  398 

15.230 

5  889 

9  341 

10.081 

5  149 

Li  of  Maryland.  College  Park  Campus   .  ..  . 

Md 

38.679 

34.837 

34.621 

32.916 

17.230 

15.636 

24  051 

8.865 

University  ot  Maryland.  University  College 

Md 

12  512 

14.477 

14.377 

14  718 

7  201 

7517 

1  040 

13,678 

Boston  University                            ,  ... 

Mass 

2 

27  181 

28.001 

28  086 

28  375 

13  622 

14  753 

21  752 

6.623 

Harvard  Umversily 

Mass 

2 

20  711 

22.855 

24.894 

25.012 

13  594 

11  418 

18  241 

6  771 

NoMheastern  University  ... 

Mass 

35  271 

30515 

28.887 

27  586 

14  972 

12  614 

14  595 

12  991 

University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 

Mass 

27.852 

26  032 

24.784 

24  185 

12  317 

'  1  868 

18  "67 

5418 

Central  Michigan  University 

MrCh 

17  070 

18  286 

17.812 

17.268 

7  410 

9  858 

13  624 

3  644 

Eastern  Michigan  University  .... 

Mich 

20.1 66 

25.024 

23  958 

24  096 

9  780 

14  316 

13  493 

10  603 

Lansing  Community  College 

MiCh 

19.548 

22.349 

21  779 

21 .204 

9  357 

11.847 

6  320 

14  884 

Macomb  Community  College  . 

MiCh. 

29.491 

31 .542 

3 1 .804 

26  498 

12.783 

13  715 

6  562 

1 9  936 

mitomycin  oidic  univctsiiy  ..            ...  ... 

42  746 

44.31  7 

42  790 

39  138 

19.055 

20  083 

31  425 

"  ~*1 3 

Oakland  Community  Col'ege 

Mich 

26.553 

28  068 

28.852 

26  088 

10  7^0 

15318 

5  513 

20  5"5 

University  ot  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor   

Mich 

34.456 

36.394 

35.343 

35  476 

19517 

*  5  95Q 

31  997 

3  479 

Wayne  State  University  . 

Mich 

28  424 

33.872 

33.914 

34  945 

16  005 

18  940 

15. "62 

19  183 

We.slern  Michigan  University               ..  . 

Mich 

20  963 

26.995 

27  901 

27  281 

12.556 

14  725 

17.571 

9  710 

Mankato  State  University  .... 

Minn 

14.195 

16  575 

16.246 

15  153 

7  044 

8.109 

11  296 

3  857 

Saint  Cloud  State  University 

Minn 

12  973 

17.076 

16.321 

16  042 

7  507 

8  535 

12  488 

3  554 

University  of  Minnesota.  Twin  Cities 

Minn. 

63  067 

57  175 

56  350 

54  671 

26  818 

27  853 

22  351 

32  320 

Mississippi  State  University 

Miss 

12.405 

14.391 

14  638 

14  619 

8  500 

6.'  19 

1 1  946 

2  673 

Samt  Louts  Community  College.  Forest  Park 

Mo 

6.7"3 

32.349 

32  565 

32.005 

1 2.607 

19  398 

6  806 

23  199 

Southwest  Missouri  State  University 

Mo 

15.511 

19  480 

19  504 

19  002 

8  685 

10.31  7 

'4  223 

4  779 

University  of  Missouri  Columbia 

Mo 

23  047 

25  063 

24  726 

23  418 

1 1  720 

1 1 .698 

19  136 

4  282 

University  of  Missouri  Saint  Lou'S 

Mo 

1 1  444 

15  397 

15611 

14  918 

6  1  "9 

8  ""39 

5  317 

9  601 

Unr/ersity  ol  Nebraska.  Lincoln  ... 

Nfcur 

24.020 

24  453 

24.620 

24  573 

13.21" 

11  356 

j      19  278 

5  295 

Universily  of  Nebraska.  Omaha 

Nebr 

13.789 

15  8H 

15  979 

16.221 

7.517 

8  "04 

|        6  393 

7  828 

Community  College  of  Southern  Nevada 

Nev 

1 0.030 

14  164 

1 5  01 5 

1  /  745 

"554 

<o  191 

t  2J1* 

15  428 

University  of  Nevada  Las  Vegas  . 

Nev 

1 2.01 1 

17  938 

19  145 

1 8  694 

8  "30 

9  964 

!        9  174 

9  520 

Camden  Countv  Coiiege 

N  J 

8.108 

12  014 

14  350 

15  "14 

6  5i5 

0  199 

I       5  462 

10  252 

Ruigers  University  New  Brunswick 

N  J 

33.524 

33  023 

33  376 

33  577 

1 5  633 

l  "  944 

24  271 

9  30G 

Ne.v  Mexico  State  University.  Mam  Campus 

N  Mex 

13.696 

14  812 

15  344 

15  500 

7  850 

/  650 

j      10  998 

4  502 

Um/ersity  of  New  Mexico  Mam  Campu3 

N  Me* 

26  628 

23  955 

24  092 

25  2^9 

1 1  538 

1 3  74 1 

j      1 5  228 

10C51 

Columbia  University.  New  YorV 

N  Y 

17  523 

18  242 

18  878 

19  290 

1 0  264 

9  C?6 

i       4  5^,* 

CUNY  Bernard  Baruch  College 

N  Y 

15  753 

16  463 

15  355 

15  346 

6  659 

8  687 

9  059 

6  28  • 

CUNY  Borough  ot  Manhattan  Community  College 

N  Y 

12  626 

12  647 

14  869 

15  677 

5  203 

1C  474 

8  668 

"  009 

CUNY  Brooklyn  College 
CUNY  CUy  College 

N  Y 

14.426 

1 5  933 

15.634 

15  46' 

6  000 

9  46~ 

8  20? 

"  265 

N  Y 

12  793 

12  778 

14  696 

14  783 

'964 

•  6.8 19 

8  276 

6  50-* 

CUNY  Hunter  College 

N  Y 

18.606 

20.754 

18  853 

18  390 

4  989 

13401 

6  422 

9  968 

CUNY  Queens  College 

N  Y 

16  243 

16  942 

18  254 

17  930 

6  839 

11  091 

9  254 

8  676 

Nassau  Community  College 

N  Y 

21  54 1 

21  55C 

22  367 

9  997 

12  370 

10  969 

11  398 

New  York  University 

N  Y 

32.266 

30  753 

33  441 

33  695 

15  139 

18  506 

21  059 

12  636 

.   Samt  John  s  University  of  New  York 

N  Y 

19  248 

t9  105 

19  037 

18  813 

8  849 

Q964 

13  678 

5  US 

SUNY  ai  Albany 

N  Y 

15  978 

17  405 

18  805 

19001 

8  '59 

10  242 

t2  862 

6  139- 

SUNY  at  Buffalo 

N  Y 

22.896 

27  643 

26012 

25  357 

13  949 

11  408 

18  155 

■202 

SUNY  at  Stony  Brook 

N  Y 

14  360 

17  623 

17  696 

r  125 

8  425 

8  700 

■      12  935 

4  130 

Syracuse  University.  Mam  Campus 

N  Y 

20  980 

21.900 

20  906 

20  496 

9  970 

10  526 

15  082 

5  414 

Central  Piedmont  Community  College 

NC 

26.550 

16311 

24  872 

26  428 

ti  57i 

14  857 

4  441 

21  987 

East  Carolina  University 

N  C 

15  267 

17  564 

17.926 

19.264 

8  2M 

11  050 

1 4  76" 

4  497 

Norm  Carolina  State  Universitiy.  Raleigh 

NC 

24.294 

27  199 

27  79 1 

j        27  766 

16  95/ 

10  809 

18.508 

9  258 

1 ■  '.»ty  of  No'th  Carolina  Chapel  Hiii 

NC 

22  066 

23  878 

23  833 

I        23  977 

10  2<3 

13  "W 

4  ?r* 

V     ut>  of  North  Carolina.  ChaHotie 

NC 

11  223 

14  699 

15  584 

I        15  781 

7  (,T 

t  '"1 

1       1 0  53f 

'        f.  1  lb 

W  |      )  Cveen  State  U  Mam  Campus        .  . 

Ohio 

1  7  691 

18  65^ 

|WN  18685 

1  tBi:; 

.'61(1 

10  55; 

1  15J75 

!  2M 
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Table  212.— Selected  statistics  for  college  and  university  campuses  enrolling  more  than  14,600  students 

in  1992— Continued 


Enrollment,  b) 
1992 

level,  tali 

Earned  degrees  conferred.  1991-92 

Financial  statistics.  1991-92.  in  thousands 

Full -time- 
equivalent 
enrollment. 

fall  1991 

Full-time- 
equivalent 
enrollment, 
fall  1992 

Associate 

Bachelor's 

Master's 

Ooctor's 

First 
professional 

Current-fund 
revenues 

Current-fund 
expenditures 

Educational 
and  general 

Undergradu- 
ate 

Postbacca- 
laureate 

13 

14 

15 

16 

1 7 

18 

19 

on 

22 

23 

24 

1 3.274 

6.525 

41 

2.410 

932 

140 

116 

371.958 

410.255 

413.405 

15,876 

16.093 

15.440 

1.089 

~~ 

— 

30.966 

34.176 

26.665 

7  549 

7  876 

31.621 

1 .719 

— 

63  41 0 

68  290 

43.031 

15  902 

16.305 

9.776 

6.713 

q 

1  671 

1.407 

12 

289 

1 15,780 

130.424 

141.863 

1 1  954' 

18.608 

0 

4.172 

636 

47 

0 

135.641 

169.091 

172,492 

19,987 

19.307 

9.557 

5.741 

0 

1.588 

1.028 

94 

426 

176,315 

585.687 

648.219 

1l!l66 

10.891 

17.437 

6^615 

0 

3.750 

1.349 

121 

1 00 

155.119 

204,485 

205.974 

20.209 

20.147 

9.465 

7.820 

0 

1.956 

1.986 

351 

434 

555,449 

587.343 

641.687 

14,962 

15.181 

20.397 

4.364 

520 

4.759 

712 

206 

155 

253.631 

284.928 

290,355 

21.422 

21.926 

16.804 

— 

804 

— 

— 

— 

41,767 

45,433 

30.423 

9.003 

8.564 

15.710 

8.900 

0 

2.651 

1.379 

202 

464 

477.638 

708.317 

713,664 

20.389 

20.366 

27.348 

11.048 

0 

6.175 

2.305 

775 

271 

664.255 

756.1 13 

775.956 

35.059 

34!  7  56 

17.610 

— 

1.290 

— 

— 

— 

— 

47.684 

54.696 

31,572 

8.980 

9,086 

18.621 

2.614 

188 

3.176 

681 

70 

_ 

183.336 

218.878 

223,284 

18.852 

18.748 

28.149 

7.922 

64 

5.404 

1.694 

398 

261 

424.851 

583,552 

609,611 

31.958 

32.387 

21.446 

6.896 

672 

1.921 

504 

24 

543 

338.806 

719.023 

734.226 

1 8.259 

18,868 

31.199 

6.547 

605 

5.726 

1.234 

478 

82 

511.947 

586.971 

631,765 

34.121 

33.901 

20.580 

5.115 

0 

3.837 

724 

277 

65 

362,986 

453,635 

467.175 

23.222 

23.176 

18.804 

9.341 

0 

3.647 

1.425 

380 

502 

448.699 

894.979 

924.714 

24.259 

23.894 

15.494 

700 

— 

— 

— 

44.728 

49.359 

28,466 

8,115 

8,442 

16.814 

3.637 

87 

3.013 

645 

168 

91 

113.097 

251.930 

259.402 

18,241 

18.049 

19.284 

7.173 

0 

3.494 

1.146 

235 

185 

236.479 

262.318 

303.575 

22.967 

22.851 

1 1 .963 

2.727 

86 

1.598 

485 

17 

94.027 

102.882 

100.214 

10,683 

10.276 

14.875 

1.936 

240 

1.583 

336 

0 

97.270 

112,610 

113.146 

13.533 

13.953 

17.462 

6.237 

— 

2.859 

875 

211 

285 

442.117 

648.710 

687,353 

20.165 

20,331 

16.S27 

5.060 

153 

1.951 

779 

46 

295 

265.868 

304.292 

310.218 

17.044 

16.542 

13.614 

2.039 

278 

1.724 

483 

0 

89.201 

102,716 

104.420 

12.962 

12.872 

15.112 



568 



— 



34.936 

38,226 

38.553 

5.891 

9.134 

21.183 

6.175 



3.189 

779 

213 

296 

338,240 

408.855 

411.814 

23.627 

23.787 

12.315 

3.993 

1 

1,324 

381 

24 

81.093 

92.345 

93.174 

11.939 

12.160 

14  910 

1.738 

76 

1.523 

283 

30 

83.397 

97.970 

98.497 

13.543 

14.073 

13.402 

1 .828 

2.712 

278 

o 

81.065 

110.608 

110.771 

12.335 

12.099 

23.675 

9.241 

0 

5.563 

1.469 

506 

_ 

418.622 

494.697 

531.841 

28.933 

27.424 

1 1  266 

3.452 

83 

1.816 

238 

0 



39.739 

39.739 

43.990 

6.306 

6.421 

17  917 

1 0  458 

8 

3.547 

2.51 1 

2eo 

654 

570.046 

663.304 

687.158 

23.925 

24.331 

1 0.854 

14.158 

14 

1.859 

2.949 

501 

765 

1,125.894 

1.261,519 

1 .449.086 

20.993 

20.883 

22.278 

5.308 

332 

3.084 

1.306 

66 

178 

244.510 

261,406 

279.282 

20.544 

19.699 

18.3?0 

5.815 

80 

4.226 

913 

409 

306.950 

384,908 

412,273 

21.165 

20.804 

14.450 

2.818 

0 

3.156 

2.052 

9 

122,828 

156.955 

169.239 

15.069 

15,000 

19.094 

5.002 

3.065 

1,257 

0 



122.326 

145.385 

153.960 

17  520 

17.593 

21.204 

— 

1.525 

— 

— 

— 

— 

57.945 

59.140 

51.947 

11.447 

11.319 

26.498 

— 

2.704 

— 

— 

— 

— 

64.253 

69.875 

59,001 

14.901 

13.258 

30.726 

8.412 

0 

7.706 

1.743 

476 

308 

635.234 

783.603 

812.022 

38.070 

34,394 

26.088 

— 

1.970 

77.722 

83.255 

13.806 

12.424 

22.236 

13.240 

5  341 

2.759 

676 

724 

951 ,450 

1,737,727 

1,967,522 

33.084 

33.306 

20.865 

14.080 

o 

2.716 

1,974 

222 

461 

374,390 

383.432 

400,313 

22  562 

23.166 

26.675 

6.606 

3.826 

1.239 

62 

164.824 

208.840 

243.131 

21.456 

21.266 

12.920 

2  233 

74 

2.193 

515 

o 

— 

81,437 

93,466 

94.118 

13.761 

12.790 

14.472 

1 .570 

96 

2.491 

224 

0 

75,469 

88,450 

95  025 

14.333 

13.871 

41 .604 

13.067 

78 

5.441 

2.142 

651 

629 

1.002.226 

1.387.189 

1,420,170 

36.056 

35.105 

i 1  906 

2  71 3 

2.141 

559 

102 

42 

187.586 

219.732 

226.928 

13.021 

12-976 

32.005 



88.706 

96.101 

71,395 

16.91 1 

16.598 

1  572 

99 

2  515 

307 

o 



87.068 

102.870 

108.295 

16.480 

16.101 

1 7  381 

6  037 

3  680 

1  204 

258 

315 

348.099 

558.858 

.  603.691 

•  21,966 

20.757 

1 2.238 

?  680 

1.674 

481 

25 

39 

69.014 

74.700 

75.655 

9.748 

9.101 

19  74A 

4  827 

16 

2.965 

721 

212 

1 39 

275.840 

341.344 

349.956 

21 .345 

21 .322 

13. 5J: 

2  690 

— 

1.364 

517 

0 

78.155 

85.285 

86.871 

1 1 .1 61 

11  461 

17.745 



509 

_ 

— 

— 

26.513 

26.690 

27.928 

6.286 

7.499 

15  485 

3  209 

0 

1.479 

389 

6 

o 

121.392 

132.242 

134.717 

13.439 

12.905 

15  714 

783 

— 

33.580 

35.388 

27.457 

8.111 

8.905 

25.240 

8  337 

5.232 

1.268 

402 

10 

27.882 

27.796 

12  957 

2  542 

188 

1  782 

580 

67 

— 

«  Oft  QIC 

oi  q  ano 
c. 1  y.ou^ 

223  029 

12.672 

12.772 

17  361 

7  918 

2  30C 

1.024 

1 52 

176 

315.846 

543.963 

567.855 

18,277 

19,080 

6.134 

13  156 

1.377 

4.259 

630 

543 

961 .736 

1 .041 .136 

16.338 

16.490 

12  730 

2  616 

_ 

1  84E 

660 

0 

96.46C 

99  849 

1 1 .246 

1 1 .515 

15  677 

1.264 

— 

59.645 

60.175 

56  282 

10,251 

1 1 .022 

1 1  239 

4.226 

1.185 

719 

0 

4  no  ocn 
i  UU  <:DU 

100.557 

1  AT)  OAF 

1 1  095 

10,971 

1 1  599 

3.1 84 

1  216 

84c 

o 

120.904 

122,289 

120.436 

10.555 

10.784 

13.966 

4  42*5 

-- 

1.427 

996 

0 

118J07 

119.883 

109.489 

12.616 

12.291 

14  489 

3.441 

1.769 

678 

0 

108.584 

1 10.871 

110.430 

12.833 

12.624 

22.367 

3  139 

— 

99.104 

99.104 

67.147 

14.081 

14.797 

15  236 

18.459 

353 

3.036 

4.324 

404 

764 

796  350 

1.229.140 

1.305.650 

25.784 

25.941 

13  537 

5  276 

587 

2.707 

882 

33 

419 

156.364 

163.076 

176.017 

15.911 

15.717 

13811 

5.19C 

0 

2.703 

1.185 

13S 

0 

187  931 

212.989 

219.585 

15.222 

15.221 

16.783 

8.574 

116 

3.40: 

1.581 

29C 

462 

375.762 

405.031 

379.898 

21.085 

20.908 

10  897 

6  228 

C 

2  074 

1.065 

225 

123 

328.39C 

598.615 

578.682 

14.982 

►  14.503 

13  261 

7.235 

6 

3  24C 

1.592 

17C 

235 

305  762 

373  18C 

379.55€ 

17.536 

17.179 

26  428 

789 

- 

39.537 

44.567 

38.437 

11  091 

11.826 

16  072 

3  192 

_ 

2.30C 

591 

A 

7C 

204.431 

237.2 1: 

248.552 

15,321 

16.504 

23.023 

4  74C 

95 

3  872 

79C 

27E 

6^ 

403.781 

464.382 

478.126 

22.052 

22.126 

15.295 

8  682 

C 

3.65S 

>  1.476 

336 

467 

629.626 

709.139 

746.056 

>  21.006 

)  20.978 

13  288 

2.49C 

- 

2  222 

49C 

C 

85.38E 

>  113.26: 

1 16,329 

12.406 

}  12.599 

15.176 

2  99; 

'  3.16$ 

)  63" 

'  5: 

) 

C 

142.22: 

1  184.48: 

)  185.16J 

>  16,85( 

)  16,439 
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Table  212.— Selected  statistics  for  college  and  university  campuses  enrolling  more  than  14,600  students 

in  1992— Continued 


I 
I 

State 

Con- 
trol" 

Type*4 

Total 
enrollment 
tall  1985  ' 

To*al 
enrollment, 
fall  1990  ' 

Total 
enrollment 
tall  1991 

Total 

Enrollment,  by  sex. 
fall  1992 

Enrollment,  by 
attendance  status, 
fa!)  1992 

enrollment 
tall  1992 

Men 

womon 

Full-time 

Part-time 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

Ohio 

1 

1 7.540 

19.220 

18.607 

178t3 

8.728 

9.065 

9.582 

8.231 

Ohio 

7.920 

1 3.294 

15.204 

16  507 

6.970 

9.537 

6.137 

10.370 

Oh<o 

24  159 

22.010 

23.427 

24.832 

8  684 

16.148 

7  780 

17  052 

Oh.o 

1 

20  406 

24.434 

24  525 

24.098 

13  854 

17.203 

6.895 

Oh<0 

15  761 

15  836 

16.318 

16.098 

7  405 

8.693 

14.584 

1.514 

Ohio 

1 

53  199 

54,094 

•    54.31 1 

,«     52  179 

27.467 

24.712 

41.087 

11.092 

Ohio 

1 

15.217 

18.505 

18.688 

18  862 

9.119 

9.743 

17.187 

1.675 

14  483 

16  632 

1 7  456 

1 8  922 

7.300 

11.622 

6.223 

12.699 

Ohio 

26.025 

27.8 18 

28  230 

27.063 

13  268 

13.795 

15.544 

11.519 

Ohio 

\ 

' 

30.205 

31 .0i3 

30  05 1 

28.779 

14.960 

13.819 

19.056 

9.723 

OhtO 

2l  .238 

24.699 

24.947 

24.539 

12  035 

12.504 

17.113 

7.426 

Ohio 

1 

15.424 

16.393 

16.789 

16.749 

7.795 

8.954 

10.773 

5.976 

Ohio 

1 

15.026 

15.454 

15.164 

14.806 

7.128 

7.678 

9.883 

4.923 

Okia 

] 

21.639 

19.827 

19,770 

19.602 

10.693 

8  909 

14.917 

4.685 

1 7  955 

IS. 650 

19.583 

7.676 

11.907 

9.947 

9.636 

Okla. 

1 

13.219 

14.232 

14.699 

1 5.167 

6.251 

8.916 

8  348 

6.819 

Okia. 

, 

21.748 

20.774 

21.250 

21.724 

11.628 

10.096 

l5. 128 

6.596 

Oreg 

17.915 

21.888 

23.078 

22.803 

10.507 

12.296 

7.010 

15.793 

Oreg 

1 

14.768 

17.316 

15.986 

17.357 

7.789 

9.568 

7.766 

9.591 

Oreg 

1 

16  375 

18.840 

18.631 

17.285 

8.624 

8.661 

14.316 

2.S69 

Pa 

2 

18.426 

20  553 

21 .431 

21  743 

8.755 

12.988 

8.638 

13.105 

Pa 

2 

15  267 

15  151 

17  547 

19.476 

6.587 

12.889 

5  747 

13.729 

Pa 

2 

20.728 

20.722 

18.728 

7.213 

11.515 

— 

18.728 

Pa 

1 

35  699 

38  864 

38.989 

38.446 

21.727 

16.719 

33.851 

4.595 

Pa 

1 

30.277 

29.714 

30  750 

30.229 

14  870 

15.359 

19.582 

10.647 

Pa 

1 

21.870 

21  868 

22.229 

22.418 

12.104 

10.314 

18.156 

4.262 

Pa 

\ 

28  710 

28.120 

27.973 

27.852 

14.077 

13.775 

19.289 

8.563 

R  I 

2 

12.617 

1 6.623 

17.330 

1 7.986 

6.698 

11.288 

5.501 

12.485 

R  i 

1 

14  235 

16  055 

15.387 

15.449 

7.115 

8.334 

10.373 

5.076 

S  C 

1 

1 2  893 

1 5.714 

17.295 

17.666 

9  823 

14.61 6 

3  050 

s  c 

1 

23  263 

25.613 

26  131 

26.471 

1 1  729 

14  742 

18.050 

8.421 

Tenn 

1 

20.749 

20  681 

20.449 

20.578 

9.318 

11.260 

12.465 

8.113 

Ten.n 

1 

11  307 

14  865 

'  15.673 

16.787 

7  86'. 

8.927 

1 2  561 

4  226 

Tenn 

1 

25.397 

26  055 

26.266 

26.579 

\2.~r  75 

12.804 

20.208 

6.371 

Tex 

2 

17.549 

24.251 

23.049 

25.186 

11.518 

13.668 

6.336 

18.850 

Tex 

2 

13.612 

17.081 

16.953 

18.479 

7.078 

11.401 

8.750 

9.729 

Tex 

2 

25.415 

36  437 

38.005 

37.410 

16.684 

20.726 

8  511 

28.899 

Tex 

2 

11.270 

15.653 

17.192 

17.537 

7.159 

10.378 

5  870 

Tex 

2 

22.041 

20  082 

19.093 

20.051 

8.484 

1 1 .567 

7.360 

1 2.69 1 

Tex 

1 

19.268 

20.940 

21.575 

21.302 

10  022 

1 1  280 

15.333 

5.969 

Tex 

2 

24.135 

28  161 

28.338 

28.516 

12.593 

t5.923 

8.238 

20.278 

Tex 

35.675 

41.171 

40.997 

41.710 

24  250 

1 7  460 

37.171 

4.539 

Tex 

23.457 

25.363 

24.757 

24.154 

13.01 3 

11  141 

19.81 1 

4.343 

Tex 

29.944 

33.1 16 

33.607 

33.022 

16.807 

16  215 

18.971 

14.051 

Tex 

20.996 

27.160 

27.020 

26.433 

12  626 

13.807 

17.289 

9.144 

Tex 

23  1 09 

24  782 

25.135 

24.729 

13.204 

1 1 .525 

13.485 

1 1 .244 

Te< 

47.838 

49  617 

49.961 

49.253 

26.576 

22  677 

42  524 

6.729 

Tex 

14  110 

16.524 

15.798 

1 7.223 

8.102 

9.t2l 

10.494 

6.729 

Tex 

12  1 37 

1 5  489 

1 5  759 

1 6  767 

7.834 

8  933 

9  523 

7.244 

Ulan 

29.800 

31.662 

32.019 

32.289 

16.324 

15.965 

29  042 

3.247 

Utah 

8  306 

1 5  970 

8.638 

8.386 

6  686 

10.338 

Utah 

24  770 

24.917 

26.706 

26.795 

14.539 

12.256 

1 7.789 

9  006 

Utah 

1 1  804 

15.156 

16.288 

16513 

8.486 

8.027 

10.492 

6.021 

Utah 

11.117 

1 3.449 

14.495 

14.993 

7.116 

7.877 

8.885 

6.108 

Va 

17  094 

20  308 

20.693 

20.829 

9.519 

11.310 

11.200 

9.629 

Vn 

32  282 

35  194 

37  338 

38.343 

17.809 

20.534 

9.181 

29  162 

Va 

15.865 

16  729 

1 6.686 

16.507 

8  172 

8  335 

10  339 

6.16C 

Va 

13  926 

17.726 

18.136 

16.944 

7.348 

9.596 

4.470 

12.474 

Va 

17  417 

21  110 

21.341 

21.535 

10.194 

11.341 

16.927 

4.6C3 

Va 

19.556 

21  764 

21.608 

21.939 

9.035 

12.904 

13.713 

8.22S 

Va 

24  193 

25  568 

26.257 

26.003 

15.461 

10.542 

22.236 

3.767 

Wash 

34  086 

33.854 

34.269 

34.597 

17.382 

17.215 

28.05S 

6.539 

Wash 

16.139 

18  413 

17.838 

17.871 

9.568 

8.303 

15.636 

2.235 

W  Va 

18  031 

20  854 

22.460 

22  712 

11.542 

11  170 

18.072 

4.640 

Wise 

23.173 

2t  6C7 

23  156 

23  170 

9.933 

13  237 

5  782 

1 7  388 

WiSC 

45  050 

43  209 

43.030 

41  824 

21 .32 1 

20  503 

34.916 

6..908 

Wise 

26  213 

26.020 

26.040 

24.991 

11.577 

13.414 

13  094 

11  897 

Ala  ' 

2 

j  35.212 

29.567 
 _. . .  _ 

34.294 

34  294 

14.249 

20.045 

12.594 

21  600 

Cleveland  Slate  University 
Columbus  State  Community  Cohege  . 
Cuyahoga  Community  College  DiSfict 
Kent  State  University.  Mam  Campus  . 
Miami  University.  Oxford  Campus 
Ohio  State  University  Main  Campus 
Ohio  University  Main  Campus 
Sinclair  Community  College  ... 
University  of  Akron.  Mam  Campus 
UnivorSity  of  Cincinnati.  Mam  Campus  .  . 

University  of  Toledo   

Wright  State  University.  Mam  Campus  

Youngstown  State  University     

Oklahoma  State  University.  Mam  Campus 
Tulsa  Jumor  College  .... 
University  ot  Central  Oklahoma 
University  of  Oklahoma.  Norman  Campus 
Portland  Community  College 

Portland  State  University  

University  of  Oregon  .. 

Community  College  of  Aliegneny  County 

Community  College  of  Philadelphia  . 

International  Correspondence  Schools 

Pennsylvania  State  U  Mam  Campus 

Temple  "University 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pittsburgh.  Mam  Camous 

Community  College  o<  Rhode  island 

University  of  Rhode  island 

Clemson  University 

University  o<  South  Carolina  Columbia 

Memphis  State  University 

Middle  Tennessee  State  Univers-ty 

University  of  Tennessee  KnoxviHe 

Austin  Community  College 

El  Paso  Community  College 

Houston  Community  College  System 

North  Hams  ■  Montgomery  Comm  College  D:stnct 

San  Antonio  College 

Southwest  Texas  State  Umvers«ty 

Tarrant  County  Junior  College  District 

Texas  A&M  University 

Texas  Tech  University 

University  of  Houston-University  Park 

University  of  North  Texas 

University  of  Texas.  Arlington  .  . 

University  of  Texas.  Austin 

University  of  Texas.  El  Paso 

University  of  Texas.  San  Antonio 

Brigham  Young  University 

Salt  Lake  Community  College 

University  of  Utah 

Utah  State  University  . 

Weber  State  University 

George  Mason  University 

Northern  Virginia  Community  College 

Old  Domm,on  UmverSity 

Tidewater  Commun-t>  College 

University  of  Virginia  Main  CamDus 

Virginia  Commonwealth  University 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Inst  and  State  Untv 

University  of  Washington 

Washington  State  Umversny 

West  Virginia  Univers'ty 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  Co'iege 

Umveisityof  Wisconsin  Madison 

University  o'  Wisconsin.  Milwaukee 

Community  College  of  t^e  Air  Force 
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Table  212.— Selected  statistics  for  college  and  university  campuses  enrolling  more  than  14,600  students 

in  1992— Continued 


Enrollment,  by  level,  fail 

Earned  degrees  conferred.  1991-92 

Financial  statistics.  1991-92  »n  thousands  | 

Full-timft- 

Full-time 

1992 

First 
professional 

Current -fund 
revenues 

Current-fund 
expenditures 

Educational 
and  general 
expenditures 

so^uivsiGnt 
enrollment, 
fall  1992 

Undergradu- 
ate 

Postoacca- 
laureate 

Associate 

Bachelors 

Master's 

Doctor's 

enrollment 
tall  199i" 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

12.329 

5.484 

0 

1.613 

884 

15 

308 

121 .838 

131 .280 

130  131 

13  326 

12.791 

1 6.507 

1 .085 

OD.04O 

45  373 

8.775 

9.620 

24.832 

1.490 

99.350 

105.881 

73.562 

1 2  495 

1 3.507 

18.845 

5.253 

3.0 12 

976 

116 

168  233 

214.305 

212.427 

19  833 

14.365 

1.733 

207 

3.578 

470 

62 

0 

145.184 

193.577 

197.302 

15  377 

15  164 

38.955 

13.224 

266 

7.214 

2.193 

671 

664 

845.589 

1.261.009 

1.278.831 

46  910 

45.361 

15  853 

3.009 

147 

3.447 

872 

116 

77 

178.378 

215.046 

221.589 

17  552 

17.341 

18.922 



1.228 

_ 

— 

— 

43.165 

53.044 

47  588 

9.363 

10.438 

22.743 

4.320 

713 

2.60S 

769 

106 

166 

162.428 

185.890 

189.890 

21.038 

20.108 

21.619 

7.160 

639 

3.187 

1.065 

220 

279 

395.836 

700.375 

769.556 

23810 

22.856 

21.166 

3.373 

655 

2.321 

617 

60 

169 

149.124 

170.817 

174.610 

20.162 

20.037 

12.849 

3.9O0 

— 

1.633 

702 

28 

82 

136.840 

149.110 

151.584 

13.006 

13.072 

13.569 

1.237 

290 

1.365 

269 

0 

— 

84.240 

92.454 

94,696 

11.983 

11  825 

14.714 

4.888 

0 

2.692 

662 

183 

51 

213.525 

261,702 

274  575 

17.176 

16.682 

19.583 

— 

1.225 

— 

— 

— 

— 

37.529 

42.108 

34.034 

12.387 

13.184 

11.524 

3.643 

0 

1.761 

587 

0 

0 

43,208 

51  408 

54.907 

1 1 .462 

10.995 

14.882 

6.842 

0 

2.490 

908 

155 

234 

202,021 

255.540 

261 .609 

17.542 

17.616 

22.803 

— 

844 

— 

— 

— 

— 

69.803 

74.719 

55.152 

12.104 

12.315 

11.911 

5.446 

— 

1.886 

846 

32 

— 

88.976 

101.310 

103.240 

10.925 

11.468 

13.172 

4.1 13 

— 

2.998 

970 

217 

155 

172.587 

212.319 

21 3  269 

16.713 

15.455 

21.743 

— 

1.948 

— 

— 

— 

— 

81.454 

86.197 

70.703 

13.050 

13.040 

19.476 

— 

948 

— 

— 

— 

— 

55.816 

57.398 

45.391 

9  135 

10.358 

16.728 

— 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

23 

23 

86 

18  016 

7.669 

31.805 

6  641 

90 

8.361 

1.140 

541 

0 

604.882 

700.609 

754.180 

36  135 

35.606 

19.939 

10.290 

18 

3.614 

1.369 

282 

624 

362.437 

677.1 15 

723.644 

24.184 

23.698 

11.333 

11.085 

25 

2.645 

2  016 

477 

608 

729.864 

1.342.529 

1.499.200 

19.81 7 

19.821 

17.912 

9.940 

0 

3.111 

1.913 

343 

439 

519.007 

641 .583 

723.859 

22.576 

22.578 

17.986 



1.393 

— 

— 

— 

47.256 

50.830 

51.372 

9.450 

9.694 

11.772 

3.677 

9 

2.292 

618 

106 

4 

159.684 

191.967 

195  575 

12.414 

12319 

13.305 

4.361 

2.602 

855 

93 

244.774 

305.692 

306.025 

15.497 

15  754 

16.142 

10  329 

12 

3.062 

1.832 

242 

343 

269  602 

300.770 

310  324 

21.140 

21.207 

15  736 

4.842 

0 

2.047 

819 

1 05 

128 

1 26  618 

147  177 

152.163 

15  728 

15  616 

15  011 

1 .776 

7 

1 .831 

303 

50 

•\  \  1R7 

82  074 

86  61 1 

13  321 

1 4  201 

19.342 

7.237 

3.308 

1 .213 

260 

215 

4  ' 

407  247 

426  637 

22  359 

22  640 

25.186 

797 

— 

— 

55.671 

56.279 

46.943 

1 1  556 

12  667 

18,479 

— 

659 

57  009 

57  298 

47.879 

1 1 .042 

12.018 

37,410 

959 

98  405 

98.623 

18  601 

1 8.218 

17  537 

654 

— 

36.762 

38  379 

34  173 

9  176 

9.789 

20  051 

795 

56.51 8 

57  082 

47  351 

1 1 .039 

1 1 .623 

18  497 

2  805 

506 

0 

97  310 

128.81 1 

134.534 

18  1 36 

1 7  658 

28.516 

1.346 

62  432 

68.631 

57.756 

15  049 

33  479 

8.231 

6.929 

1.279 

472 

156 

645.252 

709.608 

750  949 

'          38  398 

38  920 

19  551 

4.603 

3.090 

669 

134 

191 

166  728 

206.242 

232.429 

|          21  934 

21  492 

25  2l6 

7.806 

3.160 

1,483 

195 

486 

246.447 

277.520 

292.646 

25  143 

24.514 

19  613 

6.820 

3.158 

1 .2 1 0 

185 

0 

1 38.996 

168.131 

182  963 

21  505 

20.809 

20  406 

4  323 

2  730 

904 

61 

114.742 

137.686 

144.707 

18  372 

17.925 

35.911 

13.342 

7.666 

2.197 

671 

511 

637.231 

736.810 

874.493 

46.061 

45  177 

14.509 

2.614 



1.421 

395 

2 

— 

76  846 

96  601 

99.801 

12  905 

13J35 

1 4  663 

2.104 

— 

1  673 

348 

0 

— 

63.788 

73.138 

76.306 

11.652 

12.379 

29.452 

2.837 

30 

5.326 

994 

98 

150 

238  886 

298  420 

311.607 

30  041 

30  313 

17.024 

— 

1.002 

— 

— 

— 

— 

46  877 

53  463 

56  604 

9312 

10.158 

22.031 

4.764 

— 

2.999 

767 

213 

214 

428.148 

665.563 

703  508 

20  983 

21  376 

13.831 

2.682 

55 

1.653 

612 

67 

— 

193.294 

21 5.685 

*2  763 

12.843 

14.837 

156 

1 .022 

1  153 

49 

C 

66  246 

75  655 

77  950 

1 0  822 

1 1 .346 

13  099 

7.730 

0 

2.516 

1.064 

40 

186 

122.015 

157.615 

167.191 

14  919 

14  878 

38.343 

2.191 

69.700 

69.664 

71  214 

18.535 

18  976 

11  331 

5  176 

0 

2.037 

785 

72 

0 

95.930 

116.583 

122.279 

12  973 

12  665 

16.944 

1  041 

33.626 

33  626 

33  630 

9  309 

8  660 

12.614 

8  921 

0 

2.989 

1.476 

291 

516 

377.021 

747.966 

81C  790 

18479 

18  651 

15  698 

6.241 

11 

2.331 

979 

107 

239 

266.976 

644.808 

667  550 

16  704 

16.902 

18.860 

7  143 

35 

4.066 

1.264 

366 

76 

391.959 

460.279 

465.863 

23  887 

23.624 

25.481 

9.116 

5.372 

1.932 

396 

356 

833.699 

1  103.080 

1.164.839 

30.256 

30  636 

14  881 

2.990 

3.052 

510 

151 

88 

301.925 

351.039 

353  002 

16  485 

16  495 

16  014 

6.698 

2.791 

1  121 

116 

242 

277.591 

315  056 

3?4  928 

19  775 

19.798 

23  170 

1.313 

95.597 

103  533 

57  842 

1 1.704 

1 1 .622 

29.591 

12.233 

6.345 

1.993 

66C 

47C 

942  242 

1  248  135 

1.277.431 

38  525 

37.622 

20.134 

4  857 

2.394 

1  044 

81 

1 89.694 

208  811 

207.828 

18  756 

17.759 

34.294 

10.000 

— 

34  294 

19.949 

'Publicly  controlled  institutions  are  identified  by  a   1.  and  privately  controlled,  by  a 

2 

'The  types  ol  institutions  are  identified  as  follows  1  "  4-year  institutions  ,,2.'  2-year 
institutions 

*  Excludes  data  for  nonreportmg  institutions 


—Data  not  available  or  not  applicable 

SOURCE.  U  S  Department  of  Education.  Nafonal  Center  loi  Education  Statist  cs 
■  Fall  Enrollment  m  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  survey  and  Integratec1  Postsecond- 
ary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  Completions'  Finance,  and  Fah  Enrollment 
surveys  (This  table  was  prepared  June  1994  ) 
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Table  213.— Selected  statistics  on  historically  black  colleges  and  universities:1  1980, 1988,  and  1992 


Private 


Item 

Tov,.   

"  f 

e.  yea 

4-year 

2-year 

i 

• 

I 

4  ; 

5 

6 

Number  ot  institutions,  tail  lyy* 

1 04 

Ad 

1 1 

49 

4 

Total  enrc  'men;  *a''  1980 

<.  ■»  *  5'; 

*3  -32  • 

62.924 

2,416 

Men 

6  758 

28,352 

1.041 

Men  rvack 

2  781  " 

24,412 

971 

Women 

:>  J  £>4;« 

6.374 

34.572 

1.375 

Women  D'ac* 

"  •.'   "  ■' 1 

\"  hi-:.? 

4  644 

32.589 

1,356 

Total  er>roiin-!en!  *a"  198B 

}'•*  5~ 

'  lib  r>0ik 

15  066  \ 

64.644 

1.439 

Men 

L-o  09  -  ' 

6.772 

27.219 

473 

Men.  o:ac*  ... 

"tf  ■L'bb 

>~  546  " 

3  192  ; 

24.081 

450 

Women 

3.294 

37.425 

966 

Wo."ren.  bsac* 

";i  ■ 

5.894  '■ 

35.145 

951' 

Total  e^'ci'^ent  tan  ^992 

'fir  1 4  • 

16.823 

72.946 

1.629 

Me'1 

6.972 

29.935 

508 

Men  black 

.j  ■     ^  ' 

3  482  . 

27.271 

472 

Wonien 

V4  ■•'  '< 

'  1 0  '  ■ 

9  85'  ■ 

43.011 

1.121 

Wonder.  0'fic>\ 

tf.-?  Oi'B  ■ 

6.349  ■ 

40.589 

1.046 

Fuil  t«me  en'o'smen!  W  1992 

?  y  .* 

•  ?  "  /;  c.  7  . 

9  3S0 

65.856 

1.114 

Men 

3  784 

26  984 

446 

Worsen 

~  »-,.>_■ 

5  606  • 

38.872 

668 

Part  tmne  enrc-nvn;  ""a":  -992 

7  433  . 

7.090 

515 

Men 

4  fl      '  "i 

3  188  | 

2.951 

62 

'     ^  ' 

4.245  ■ 

4.139 

453 

Eamea  degree?  co°Jer'riC  *991  92 

Associate 

984 

114 

192 

Men 

323 

47 

58 

Men  DUick 

•72 

44 

58 

■  Women 

66'  ' 

67 

134 

WO'^o^.  o-ac* 

515 

63 

134 

Bacne'o' s 

,; :-  5  1 

...  : 

8.2H 

— 

Men 

i;..r  ■  ! 

-  : 

2  921 

— 

Me"  D'acK    .  . 

4  4f;7  i 

2.618 

— 

Women 

■4  - 

"  -it- 

5.290 

— 

Wo,v>en  tV  tCk 

"*(■ 

4.892 

— 

Mast*;- 

- 

801 

— 

Mer* 

282 

— 

Men  o;ack 

'-i 

206 



Won^e'-; 

519 

— 

Wonier  o  ack 

*  ay.' 

— 

447 

Docior  * 

:* 

123 

Men 

<  ■ 

72 

Men.  O'ac* 

50 

Won>eM- 

-* 

~~~~ 

51 

Women  n  .iCn 

36 

Fifs'  oro'es>  o'\v 

373 

— 

Men 

214 

— 

Men  o'ack                       , .... 

•> 

V, 

146 



Wo^e" 

159 

— 

Wdnvm  d  Hi"  * 

■  1 1  •  4 

124 

— 

Fmanc a:  f>tat  ?»i cs  'PV  (.v  >M  !'"Ou!>a"05  o'  0o-:a>s 

* 

Cune'M  f^iod  revenger- 

>  .  1  1  ■■  ■  .- 

$"5  020 

c»1 .  jvjy.Uo*: 

T-j't  o'1  and  <ees 

1 2  098 

Job.  t  cSj 

Feaerni  qovernnH-nf                    .  . 

...  :  ;  r.,.Ty 

1  *  4«B 

384.015 

1.419 

State  pove^nnents 

;            r.i  "  ; 

37.962 

30.357 

763 

l.oi  a'  governments 

6  486 

3.332 

26 

P't/ate  cv'ts  ma^ts  an.'l  ro"tra*"'?» 

■      •  ■". 

,M 

135  184 

1,783 

Endcwtne^;  .ncom«? 

1 

26.862 

307 

Sa and  service''- 

3  59" 

315.492 

1,692 

Otnor  nou'cep. 

"t  i  f»'  *. 

/  '43 

27.119 

438 

Current  f^nd  e»pf*nd -u/er* 

75  96b  ' 

1.288.892 

11.451 

Edui'iitio>\ii  and  ge'-erai  o*pend  \.'*'s 

•  'i  *   Ot  . 

72  57?  I 

1  009.398 

10,423 

Anx'i-aiv  enterp'-ses 

3  394 

101.337 

1.024 

Ho  SO  UTS. 

0 

172.293 

1 

independent  opcat  O1^ 

0 

5.863 

3 

n  \-  ,-,  ,  t-'  i  *      ri-j"'.  .rd  .r       '     .vf  ri."0'«"') 

■  ■.   ,:i  ,y* » 

'or  1^91-92  and  financial  statistics 

1..  -I'  "o  r  ,ir  *  A* . '   t "   ' 

t.j  is  mav  no1  ndd  to  totals 

Feu,*- »  «i«q.,  i' v       ^  r«-a*'  %.»■'■>-•  *  ( 


:  .vi.r  (U'oior  <o»  Fducatton  Statistics 
"  a'^o  hteqfa:od  Fostsecondary  Edu- 
■>nrpet<ons    a^d  Finance  surveys 
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Table  214.— Fall  enrollment,  degrees  conferred,  and  expenditures  in  historically  black  colleges  and  universities, 

by  institution:  1992 


■■  *   — 

Inctiti  itinn 
1 

—  ■• 

Type 
and 
con- 
trol ■ 

2 

Enrollment.  1992 



Degrees  conferred.  1991-92 

Expenditures.  1991-92 
(In  thousands} 

Total 
3 

Black 

...  _  .  . 
4 

Associ- 
ate 

Bach- 
elors 

mdblci  b 

Doctor  s 

—  

8 

First- 
profes- 
sional 

_  . . 

9 

Current-fund 
expends  ures 

■  -  

10 

Educational 
and  general 
expenditures 

11 

5 

6 

7 

Total   

— 

279,541 

228,963 

2,560 

23,579 

4,222 

205 

756 

$2,949,591 

$2,458,789 

"Alabama  A&M  University.  AL  

1 

5.068 

4.006 

1 

380 

304 

1 

— 

48.979 

44.753 

Alabama  State  University.  AL   

1 

5.488 

5.380 

4 

242 

104 

— 

— 

36.788 

30.746 

Bishop  State  Community  College.  AL  

2 

2.757 

1 .566 

197 

— 

7  950 

7  303 

C  A  Fredd  State  Technical  College.  AL   

2 

330 

305 

— . 

— 

2  003 

1  990 

Pan/Or  Qtrato  Tarhniril  OrJIonei  Al 

i>di vci  oidie  i  tJLnniLui  uuiiyyc.  ml   

o 
c. 

400 

369 

37 

3  019 

2  975 

Concordia  College.  AL   

4 

356 

345 

45 

2.658 

'  2.389 

J  F.  Drake  Technical  College.  AL   

2 

870 

393 

32 







3.766 

3.600 

Lawson  State  Community  College.  AL   

2 

2.041 

1.975 

102 

— 

— 

— 

8.347 

7.999 

Miles  College.  AL  

3 

t  O  1 

7  A  Q 

/  **y 

76 



6.039 

5.420 

Oakwood  College.  AL   

3 

t.334 

1.153 

16 

148 

— 

17.146 

13.27? 

£f*lm^  1  JnivPrQttv/  Al 

J 

285 

284 

0 

9 





3.604 

2.849 

StiHman  College.  AL  

3 

888 

872 

114 

— 

— 

10.718 

9.183 

Talladega  College.  AL  

3 

918 

869 

— 

76 

— 

— 



9.802 

8.728 

Trenholm  State  Technical  College.  AL   

2 

761 

563 

24 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

5.322 

5.112 

"  Tuskegee  University.  AL   

3 

3.598 

3.335 

— 

413 

52 

— 

50 

62.792 

56.197 

Arkansas  Baptist  College.  AR   

3 

311 

307 

31 

— 

— 

1.696 

1.563 

Philander  Smith  College.  AR   

3 

938 

818 



52 

— 

— 

,  

5.498 

4.878 

Shorter  College.  AR   

4 

161 

139 

13 

— 

— 

— 

— 

858 

786 

"University  of  Arkansas.  Pine  Bluff.  AR  

1 

3.709 

3.004 

— 

321 

— 

— 

— 

26.530 

24.264 

"  Delaware  State  College.  DE   

1 

2.936 

1.823 

260 

59 

34  591 

OU.DOJ 

Howard  University.  DC   

3 

10.667 

9.188 

— 

1.328 

269 

72 

179 

453.386 

287.402 

"  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  DC  .  .  . 

1 

11.578 

9.614 

225 

500 

133 

— 

— 

99.535 

98.973 

Bethune  Cookman  College.  FL  

3 

2.301 

2  226 

253 

27.474 

23.226 

Edward  Waters  College.  Fl   

3 

627 

591 

98 





6.603 

6  132 

"Florida  A&M  University.  FL 

1 

9.487 

8.384 

t1 

847 

97 

2 

10 

92.658 

83.245 

Florida  Memorial  College.  FL   

3 

1  /IRQ 

1  9RQ 

i  .toy 

266 

14.416 

13.310 

Albany  State  College.  GA   

1 

3.106 

2.632 



247 

52 

— 



20.801 

17.985 

Clark  Atlanta  University.  GA   

3 

4.480 

4.221 

— 

360 

278 

40 

— 

73.482 

69.189 

"  Fort  Valley  State  College.  GA   

1 

2.537 

2.354 

1 

231 

54 

— 

— 

24.136 

21.346 

Interdenominational  Theological  Center,  GA  . 

3 

382 

357 

— 

— 

— 

3 

52 

4.833 

4.730 

Moiehouse  College.  GA   

3 

2.990 

2.932 

— 

448 

— 

' — 

35.253 

30  747 

Morehouse  School  of  Medicine.  GA   

3 

162 

136 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

33.937 

33.937 

Morris  Brown  College.  GA   

3 

2.094 

1.955 

— 

89 

— 

— 

— 

28.439 

24.423 

Pane  College.  GA   

3 

OoU 

ooo 

— 

59 

— 

7.965 

6.985 

Savannah  State  College.  GA  

1 

2.872 

2.575 

1 

218 

10 

— 

21 .215 

17.837 

RnPlman  P.nllono  HA 

J 

2.026 

1.973 

358 

30.012 

24.553 

**  Kentucky  State  University.  KY   

1 

2.541 

1.263 

72 

146 

25 

— 

— 

33.309 

30.219 

Dillard  University  LA  

3 

1.511 

1.504 

199 

— 

1 7.481 

15.514 

Grambltng  State  University.  LA  

1 

7  coo 

7  1 20 

57 

565 

\  19 
1  3d 

1 

53.661 

42.956 

"  Southern  University  and  A&M  College.  Baton 

Rouge.  I.  A 

1 

10.403 

9.773 

27 

848 

151 

1 

1  1  u 

75.357 

64  846 

Southern  University.  New  Orleans.  LA 

1 

4.591 

4.307 

36 

306 

41 

19.222 

18.377 

Southern  University.  Shreveport- Bossier  City 

Campus.  LA   

2 

1.067 

962 

63 

6.752 

6.590 

Xavier  University  of  Louisiana.  LA  

3 

3.303 

2.997 

343 

101 

6 

34.085 

31.555 

Bowie  State  University.  MD   

1 

4.809 

3.230 

— 

307 

258 

— 

— 

29.390 

25.869 

Coppm  State  College.  MD   

1 

2.944 

2.693 

— 

235 

62 

— 

18.931 

Morgan  State  University.  MD  

1 

5  402 

5  015 

— 

CI  c 

1  UD 

7 

— 

54.463 

46.414 

"  University  of  Maryland.  Eastern  Shore.  MD  .  . 

1 

2.430 

1.675 

217 

24 

1 

— 

30.839 

27.500 

Lewis  College  of  Business.  Ml   

4 

199 

o  i  y 

29 

— 

1.471 

1.450 

*"  Alcorn  Stale  University.  MS   

1 

2.919 

.  .751 

28 

289 

60 





28.153 

24.165 

Coahoma  Community  College.  MS 

2 

851 

841 

142 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7.540 

6.840 

Hinds  Community  College   Utica  Campus. 

MS   

2 

983 

933 

92 

— 

— 



— 

0 

0 

Jackson  State  Univors'ty  MS 

1 

6.203 

5.832 

— 

639 

182 

8 

— 

57.569 

46.709 

Mary  Holmes  College.  MS     ..  . 

4 

790 

715 

105 

— 

6.464 

5.798 

Mississippi  Valley  State  University.  MS 

1 

2.213 

2.199 

— 

206 

3 

19.257 

16.369 

Rnct  Pnllnntj 
niibi  LyUi'fyu  tvi o 

J 

1.132 

1.066 

142 

11.226 

9  363 

Tougaioo  Co'lege.  MS 

3 

1.131 

1.131 

5 

87 

1 1.109 

10  225 

Hams  Stowe  State  College.  MO 

1 

1.978 

1.490 

68 

7.561 

7.561 

'* Lincoln  University.  MO 

1 

4  030 

1.041 

99 

259 

60 

27.611 

25  256 

Barber  Scotia  College.  NC 

3 

705 

690 

56 

7.452 

6.270 

Bennett  College  NC 

3 

635 

611 

79 

9.557 

8.553 

Elizabeth  City  State  University.  NC 

1 

2.019 

1.489 

327 

23.344 

19.805 

F-ayutteville  State  University.  NC  ..    .  . 

1 

3.902 

2.444 

17 

350 

105 

31.200 

26.386 

Johnson  C  Smith  University  NC 

3 

1.278 

1.272 

262 

17.151 

14.666 

Livingstone  College  NC 

3 

677 

670 

59 

5 

8.394 

7  503 
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Table  214.— Fall  enrollment,  degrees  conferred,  and  expenditures  in  historically  black  colleges  and  universities, 

by  institution:  1992— Continued 


Institution 


*  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical 

State  University.  NC   

North  Carolina  Central  University.  NC   

St.  Augustine's  College.  NC  

Shaw  University.  NC   

Winston-Salem  State  University.  NC   

Central  State  University.  OH   

Wilberforce  University.  OH  


*  Langston  University.  OK  

Cheyney  University  of  Pennsylvania.  PA  . 
Lincoln  University.  PA   


Allen  University.  SC   

Benedict  College.  SC   

Claflin  College,  SC   

Clinton  Junior  College,  SC2  

Denmark  Technical  College.  SC  ... 

Morris  College.  SC   

•  South  Carolina  State  College.  SC  . 
Voorhees  College,  SC  


Fisk  University.  TN   

Knoxville  College,  TN  

Lane  College.  TN   

Le  Moyne-Owen  College.  TN  

Meharry  Medical  College.  TN   

'Tennessee  State  University.  TN   

Huston-Tillotson  College.  TX   

Jarvis  Christian  College.  TX  

Paul  Quinn  College.  TX   :  

*  Prairie  View  A&M  University.  TX  

St.  Philip  s  College.  TX   

Southwestern  Christian  College.  TX 

Texas  College.  TX  

Texas  Southern  University.  TX   

Wiley  College.  TX  

Hampton  University.  VA  

Norfolk  State  University.  VA  

St.  Paul's  College.  VA  

"Virginia  State  University.  VA   

Virginia  Union  University.  VA   


Type 
and 
con- 
trol 1 


Enrollment.  1992 


Total 


Bluefield  State  College.  WV  

West  Virginia  State  College.  WV   

'University  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  St.  Thomas 
Campus.  VI  


Black 


7.723 
5.681 
1.918 
2,483 
2,728 

3.236 
750 

3,315 

1,548 
1,476 

228 
2.414 
1.040 

597 
792 
5,071 
665 

872 
914 
534 

1,205 
681 

7.591 

536 
597 
934 
5,660 
6.166 
217 
543 
10.777 
534 

5.582 
8.624 
703 
4.435 
1.511 

2,931 
4.793 


1.856 


6.534 
4,751 
1.737 
2,307 
2,124 

2.854 
734 

1.699 

1,456 
1,361 

221 
2,310 
1.031 

572 
790 
4.744 
662 

857 
904 
532 

1,201 
553 

4.779 

438 
587 
914 
4,894 
1,352 
183 
519 
8,950 
510 

4.912 
7.234 
640 
4.00 
1.479 

1 

624 
1.466 


Degrees  conferred.  1991-92 


Associ- 
ate 


1  1  =public  4-year.  2=pubhc  2-year.  3^private  4-year,  and  4=pnvate  2-year 
•*  Lost  accreditation 

—Data  not  roported  or  not  applicable. 
*'  Land  grant  ir.stttution 


Bach- 
elor's 


Masters 


75 
1 

35 
219 


220 
36 


58 


222 
141 


47 


180 
113 


838 

207 

509 

165 

186 

288 

390 

289 

95 

415 

7 

148 

94 

207 

85 

117 


Doctor's 


135 

555 

66 

71 

160 

10 

60 

60 

100 

13 

634 

151 

68 

61 

68 

576 

184 

6 

32 

407 

197 

31 

912 

78 

659 

129 

55 

423 

76 

125 

282 

396 

First- 
profes- 
sion a! 


97 


Expenditures.  1991-92 
(In  thousands) 


Current-fund 
expenditures 


10 


34 


38 


19 


62 


166 


Educational 
and  general 
expenditures 


29.258 


11 


78.808 

48.586 

41.102 

23.205 

19.157 

18,374 

17.073 

27.820 

23.157 

37.516 

31.291 

1 1 .61 8 

9.723 

23.020 

18.269 

22.285 

19.662 

23.705 

20.625 

3,180 

3.180 

17.015 

15.110 

9,098 

7.706 

8.189 

7.070 

45.106 

36,033 

6.513 

5.604 

11.543 

9.893 

1  *3  7  A  it 

l  c. .  l  y  o 

6.870 

5.650 

8,605 

8.197 

73.070 

45,382 

56.780 

52.372 

7.294 

6.548 

9.660 

8.691 

.10.367 

9.730 

60.864 

48.876 

25.698 

25.487 

2.806 

2.452 

4.916 

4.481 

67.401 

60.951 

5.171 

4.750 

64.804 

56.196 

59.111 

47.879 

8.378 

7.638 

45.137 

33.539 

14.915 

12.601 

10.916 

9.941 

20.600 

16.884 

26.808 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  In 
tegrated  Pcstsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  'FaU  Enrollment.  1992 
"Completions.  1991-92."  and  "Finance.  1991-92"  surveys  (This  table  was  prepared 
June  1994.) 
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Table  215.— Fall  enrollment  In  historically  black  colleges  and  universities,  by  type  and  control  of  institution: 

1976  to  1992 


-       -  . 

Year 

Total 
enrollment 

Type  of  institution 

Public  institutions 

Private  institutions 

4-year 

2 -year 

Total 

4-year  ■ 

2-year 

Total 

4-year 

2-year 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

o 

j 

o 
o 

y 

1U 

222.613 

206.676 

15.937 

156,836 

143,528 

13.308 

65,777 

63,148 

2,629 

1977   

226,062 

209,898 

16,164 

158.823 

145.450 

13.373 

67,239 

64,448 

2,791 

1978   

227,797 

211.651 

16.146 

163.237 

150.168 

13,069 

64,560 

61 ,483 

3,077 

1979   

230,124 

214.147 

15.977 

166,315 

153.139 

13.176 

63,809 

61,008 

2.801 

1980   

233.557 

218.009 

15.548 

168,217 

155,085 

13,132 

65,340 

62,924 

2.416 

232,460 

217.152 

15.308 

166,991 

154.269 

12,722 

65,469 

62,883 

2,586 

1982   

228,371 

212,017 

16.354 

165,871 

151,472 

14,399 

62,500 

60,545 

1.955 

1983   

234.446 

217.909 

16.537 

170,051 

155.665 

14,386 

64,395 

62,244 

2.151 

1984   

227,519 

212.844 

14,675 

164,116 

151.289 

12.827 

63.403 

61,555 

1,848 

1985   

225.801 

210.648 

'  15.153 

163,677 

150,002 

13,675 

62,124 

60,646 

1,478 

1986   

223.275 

207.231 

16,044 

162,048 

147.631 

14,417 

61,227 

59.600 

1,627 

1987   

227,994 

211.654 

16,340 

165,486 

150,560 

14,926 

62,508 

61.094 

1,414 

1988   

239,755 

223.250 

16,505 

1 73,672 

1 58,606 

15.066 

66,083 

64,644 

1.439 

1989   

249,096 

232,890 

16.206 

181,151 

166.481 

14,670 

67.945 

66,409 

1,536 

1990   

257,152 

240.497 

16.655 

187,046 

171,969 

15,077 

70.106 

68,528 

1.578 

1991   

269,280 

252,038 

1 7,242 

197.847 

182,204 

15.643 

71.433 

69,834 

1,599 

1992   

279,541 

261,089 

18.452 

204.966 

188.143 

16.823 

74,575 

72,946 

1.629 

SOURCE'  U  S  Department  of  Educaiion,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
Higher  Education  General  Information  Survey  (HEGlS).  '  Fall  Enrollment  in  Colleges  and 
Universities."  and  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  'Fall  En- 
rollment' surveys.  (This  table  was  prepared  April  1994.) 


Table  216.— Employees  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  primary  occupation,  employment  status, 
and  control  of  institution:  Fall  1976,  fall  1989,  and  fall  1991 


Primary  occupation  and  control  of  institution 

Fall  1976 

Fall  1989 

Fall  1991 

Total  staff 

Full-time 
equivalent  staff 

Total  staff 

Full-time 
equivalent  staff 

Total  staff 

Fulltime 
equivalent  staff 

Total 

FTE 
stu- 
dents 

£e 

staff 

Total 

FTE 
stu- 
dents 
per 
FTE 
staff 

Total 

FTE 
stu- 
dents 

staff 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Fulltime 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Total,  atl  Institutions  

1.863,790 

100.0 

1,339,911 

1,541,339 

5.4 

2,473,116 

100.0 

2,044,031 

4.8 

2,545,235 

100.0 

2,094,628 

4.9 

Professional  staff  . 

1.073.119 

57  6 

709.400 

845.456 

98 

1.531.071 

61  9 

1.198.556 

8.2 

1.595.460 

62  7 

1 .244.588 

83 

Executive  administrative  managerial 

101.263 

54 

97.003 

98.972 

84.0 

144.670 

58 

141.323 

69.2 

144.755 

57 

141.718 

73  1 

Faculty  (instruction  and  research)   

633.210 

34  0 

434.07 1 

500.533 

166 

824.220 

33.3 

624.375 

15.7 

826.252 

32.5 

632.565 

16  4 

Instruction  and  research  assistants   

160.086 

8.6 

28.007 

82.684 

100  5 

163.298 

6.6 

67.364 

1452 

197.751 

7.8 

81.467 

127.2 

Non-faculty  professionals   

178.560 

96 

150.319 

163.267 

50  9 

398.883 

16  1 

365.493 

26  8 

426.702 

16.8 

388.838 

26  6 

Nonprofessional  staff   

790.671 

42.4 

630.51 1 

695.883 

119 

942.045 

38.1 

845  475 

116 

949.775 

37  3 

850.040 

12  2 

Public,  total  

1.329.122 

100  0 

946.354 

1 .092  558 

5.8 

1.720.769 

100  0 

1.407.724 

52 

1.783.328 

100  0 

1 .449.398 

54 

Professional  staff   

769.836 

57.9 

502.325 

601.942 

105 

1.078.737 

62.7 

830.110 

8.9 

1.133.264 

63.5 

868.112 

9.1 

Executive  administrative-managerial 

60.733 

46 

58.649 

59.579 

106  6 

83.632 

49 

81.882 

90.0 

84.446 

4  7 

82.835 

94  9 

Faculty  (instruction  and  research) 

448.733 

33.8 

313.367 

357.761 

17  7 

577.298 

33.5 

436.409 

16.9 

580.908 

32.6 

446.113 

176 

Instruction  and  research  assistants   

127.925 

96 

t9.076 

63.420 

100  1 

140.898 

8  2 

57.400 

128.4 

173.560 

9  7 

70.707 

111  2 

Non-faculty  professionals  

132.445 

10.0 

1 1 1 .233 

121.182 

52  4 

276.909 

16  1 

254.419 

29  0 

294.350 

16.5 

268.458 

29  3 

Nonprofessional  staff   

559.286 

42.1 

444  029 

490.616 

129 

642.032 

37  3 

577.614 

128 

650.064 

36  5 

581.286 

13.5 

Private,  total   

534.668 

100.0 

393.557 

448.781 

4  4 

752.347 

100  0 

636.307 

38 

761.907 

100.0 

645.231 

39 

Professional  staff  

303.283 

56  7 

207.075 

243.514 

8  1 

452.334 

60.1 

368.446 

65 

462.196 

60.7 

376.476 

6.6 

Executive  administrative  managerial   

40.530 

7.6 

38.354 

39.393 

49  8 

61.038 

8  1 

59.441 

40.5 

60.309 

7.9 

58.883 

42.4 

Faculty  (instruction  and  research^   

184.477 

34.5 

120.704 

142.772 

13.7 

246.922 

32  8 

187.967 

12.8 

245.344 

32.2 

186.452 

13.4 

Instruction  and  research  assistants  ..  . 

32.161 

60 

8.931 

19.264 

101  9 

22.400 

3.0 

9.964 

241  8 

24.191 

3.2 

10.760 

232  1 

Non-faculty  professionals  

46.115 

86 

39.086 

42.085 

46  6 

121.974 

16.2 

1 1 1 .074 

21  7 

132.352 

174 

120.380 

20  7 

Nonprofessional  staff 

231.385 

43  3 

186.482 

205.267 

96 

300.013 

39  9 

267.861 

9.0 

299.711 

39  3 

268.755 

93 

NOTE.— Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE  U.S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
Higher  Education  General  Information  Survey  (HEGtS).  "Staff.  t976"  survey  and  Inte- 
grated Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  "Staff"  survey  (This  table  was 
prepared  April  1994  ) 
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228  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  STAFF 


Table  217.— Employees  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  primary  occupation,  employment  status, 
and  sex,  and  by  type  or  control  of  institution:  Fall  1991 


Full- time  and  part-time 

Full-time 

Part-time 

PfiOrlarv.    "s/^r-i  in Qtinn  an/1  turui  anH  /^/\ntml  r»f 
ni.iid'y  oC-UpallUil  ailu  Ijr^NS  ■aiiU  COi'UU*  \J> 

institution 

Total 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Totai 
11 

Men 

12 

Women 
13 

Men 



4 

Number 
5 

Percent 
women 

6 

Number 
7 

Percent 
full-time 

8 

Number 

Percent 



3 

1 

■  

2 

9 

10 

Total,  all  Institutions 

2,545,235 

100.0 

1 ,227,591 

1,317,644 

51.8 

1,812,912 

71.2 

ooo,7o7 

944,145 

732,323 

358,824 

373.499 

Professional  staff 

1  595  460 

62  7 

895.591 

699.869 

43  9 

1.031.797 

64  7 

591 .315 

440.482 

563.663 

304.276 

259  387 

Executive  administrative  manager* 

144  755 

5  7 

85.423 

59.332 

41  0 

139.1 16 

96  1 

82.875 

56.241 

5.639 

2.548 

3  09 1 

Faculty  (instruction  and  research" 

826  252 

32  5 

525.599 

300.653 

36  4 

535.623 

648 

366.213 

169.410 

290.629 

159  386 

131 .243 

Instruction  and  research  assistants 

197.751 

7  8 

119.125 

78.626 

39  8 

197.751 

119.125 

78.626 

Non-faculty  professionals 

426  702 

16  8 

1 65.444 

261.258 

61  2 

357.058 

83  7 

142.227 

2l4.83t 

69.644 

23.217 

46.427 

Nonprofessional  staff   

949.775 

37  3 

332.000 

617.775 

65.0 

781 .1 15 

82.2 

277.452 

503.663 

168  660 

54.548 

1 14.1 12 

Technical  and  paraprOfessiOnals 

230.588 

9  1 

78.693 

151.895 

65.9 

144.967 

62.9 

61.100 

83.867 

85.621 

17.593 

68.028 

Clerical  and  secretarial              .  . 

412.852 

16  2 

46. 1 68 

366.684 

88.8 

371.225 

89  9 

31.937 

339.288 

41 .627 

14.231 

27.396 

Skilled  crafts 

66.522 

26 

62.048 

4.474 

6  7 

63.327 

95  2 

59.866 

3.461 

3.195 

2.182 

1.013 

Service  and  maintenance 

239.813 

9  4 

145  091 

94.722 

39.5 

201.596 

84  1 

124.549 

77.047 

38.217 

20.542 

17.675 

Public,  total 

1.783.328 

100  0 

867.578 

915.750 

51.4 

1 .242.081 

69  6 

602.106 

639.975 

541 ,247 

265.472 

275.775 

Professional  staff 

1.t33.264 

63.5 

637.718 

495.546 

43  7 

707.456 

62.4 

409.659 

297.797 

jnr  aaa 

425.808 

228.059 

197.749 

Executive  administrative  managerial 

84.446 

4  7 

53.025 

31.421 

37  2 

81.536 

96  6 

51 .670 

29.866 

2.910 

1  355 

1 .555 

Faculty  (instruction  and  research! 

580.908 

32  6 

364.751 

216.157 

37.2 

380.333 

65  5 

258.366 

121 .967 

200.575 

1 06.385 

94.190 

Instruction  and  research  assistants 

173.560 

9.7 

104.186 

69.374 

40  0 

173.560 

104.186 

69.374 

Non -faculty  professionals  

294.350 

16.5 

115.756 

178.594 

60.7 

245.587 

83  4 

99,623 

145.964 

48.763 

16.133 

32.630 

Nonprofessional  staff 

650.064 

36.5 

229  860 

420.204 

64.6 

534.625 

82.2 

192.447 

342.178 

1 15.439 

37.413 

78.026 

Technical  and  paraprofessionais 

160.509 

90 

55.218 

105.291 

65.6 

101.450 

63  2 

42.784 

58.666 

59.059 

1 2.434 

46.625 

Clerical  and  secretarial 

279.855 

15.7 

31 .162 

248.693 

88.9 

248.907 

88  9 

20.303 

228.604 

30.948 

10.859 

oa  non 

20.089 

Skilled  crafts 

48.444 

2.7 

45.243 

3.201 

6.6 

46.490 

96.0 

43.879 

2.611 

1.954 

1.364 

590 

Service  and  maintenance 

161  256 

9.0 

98.237 

63.019 

39.1 

137.778 

85.4 

85.481 

52.297 

23.478 

12.756 

10.722 

Private,  total 

761.907 

100.0 

360.0 1 3 

401 .894 

52.7 

570.831 

74.9 

266.661 

304.170 

191.076 

93.352 

97.724 

Professional  staff 

462  196 

60  7 

257.873 

204.323 

44.2 

324.341 

70  2 

18 1 .656 

142.685 

1 37.355 

76.21  7 

61 .638 

Executive  administrative  managerial 

60.309 

7  9 

32.398 

27.91 1 

46.3 

57.580 

95  5 

31.205 

26.375 

2.729 

1 .193 

1 .536 

Faculty  (instruction  and  research) 

245.344 

32  2 

160  848 

84.496 

34.4 

155.290 

63  3 

1 07  847 

47.443 

90.054 

53.001 

37.053 

Instruction  and  research  assistants 

24.191 

32 

14.939 

9.252 

38.2 

24.191 

14.939 

9.252 

NOn-iaculty  professionals 

132  352 

174 

49.688 

82.664 

62.5 

1 1 1.471 

84  2 

42  604 

68.867 

20.881 

7.084 

13.797 

Nonprofessional  staff 

299.71 1 

39  3 

102.140 

197.571 

65  9 

246.490 

82.2 

85.005 

53.221 

1 7. 1 35 

36.086 

Technical  and  paraprolessionais 

70.079 

9  2 

23.475 

46.604 

66.5 

43.517 

62.1 

1 8.3 1 6 

25.201 

26.562 

5.1 59 

2 1 .403 

Clerical  and  secretarial 

132.997 

17  5 

15.006 

117.991 

88.7 

122.318 

92  0 

1 1 ,634 

1 10.684 

10.679 

3.372 

7.307 

Skilled  crafts  ....   

18.078 

24 

16.805 

1.273 

7.0 

16.837 

93.1 

15.987 

850 

1.241 

818 

423 

Service  and  maintenance 

78  557 

103 

46.854 

31.703 

40.4 

63.818 

81.2 

39.068 

24.750 

14.739 

7.786 

6.953 

4  year,  total  ... 

2.076.423 

100  0 

1.007.482 

1 .068.941 

51  5 

1.560.254 

75.1 

75 1 .242 

809.012 

516.169 

256.240 

259.929 

Professional  staff 

1.269.157 

61  1 

724.100 

545.057 

42.9 

877.742 

69.2 

507.728 

370.014 

39 1 ,415 

216.372 

1 75.043 

Executive  administrative  managerial 

120.822 

5  8 

70  923 

49.899 

41  3 

116.455 

96.4 

68.972 

47.483 

4.367 

2.416 

Faculty  (instruction  and  research) 

591.269 

28  5 

399.738 

191.531 

32.4 

433.483 

73.3 

AAA  AAA 

308.203 

1 57.786 

91.535 

66.251 

Instruction  and  research  assistants 

168.333 

8  1 

103.004 

65.329 

38.8 

168.333 

1 03.004 

65.329 

Non  faculty  professionals 

388  733 

18  7 

150.435 

238.298 

61.3 

327.804 

84  3 

130.553 

197.251 

60.929 

19.882 

41.047 

Nonprofessional  staff  . 

807.266 

38  9 

283.382 

523.884 

64  9 

682.512 

84.5 

243.514 

4jo.yyo 

124.754 

39.868 

84.886 

Technical  and  paraprofess'Onals 

188  435 

9  1 

65.889 

122.546 

65.0 

126.508 

67.1 

53.694 

72.314 

61.927 

12  195 

49.732 

Clerical  and  secretarial 

351  177 

169 

39.164 

312.013 

88.8 

321.374 

91  5 

29.01 1 

on  ono 

10. 1 53 

19.650 

Skilled  crafts 

59  892 

29 

56.140 

3.752 

6.3 

57.460 

95.9 

54.407 

3.053 

2.432 

1.733 

699 

Service  and  maintenance 

207.762 

100 

122  189 

85.573 

41  2 

.  177.170 

85  3 

1 06 .402 

70.768 

30.592 

15.787 

14.805 

2  year  total 

468.812 

100,0 

220.109 

248.703 

53  0 

2G2.658 

53  9 

117.525 

135.133 

216.154 

102  584 

113.570 

Professional  staff 

326.303 

69  6 

171.491 

154.812 

47  4 

154.055 

47  2 

83.587 

70.468 

172.248 

87.904 

84.344 

Executive  administrative  managerial 

23.933 

5  t 

14.500 

9.433 

39.4 

22.661 

94  7 

13.903 

8.758 

1.272 

597 

675 

Faculty  'instruction  and  research- 

234.983 

50  1 

125.861 

109.122 

46  4 

102.140 

43  5 

58.010 

44.130 

132.843 

67.851 

64.992 

Instruction  and  research  assistants 

29418 

63 

16.'21 

13.297 

45  2 

29.418 

16  121 

13  297 

Non  faculty  professionals 

37  969 

8  1 

15.009 

22.960 

60  5 

29  554 

77  0 

11  674 

1 7.580 

8.715 

3.335 

5.330 

Nonprofessional  staff 

142  509 

30  4 

48.618 

93.891 

65  9 

98.603 

69  2 

33.938 

64.665 

43.906 

14.680 

29.226 

Technical  and  pa'aprofessionals 

42.153 

9  0 

12  804 

29.349 

|  69.6 

18.459 

43  8 

7  406 

11.053 

23.694 

5  398 

18  296 

Clerical  and  secretarial 

61.675 

132 

7  004 

54.671 

88.6 

49.851 

80  8 

2.926 

46.925 

11.824 

4.078 

7  746 

Skilled  crafis 

6  630 

1  4 

5.908 

722 

|  10.9 

5.867 

88  5 

5.459 

408 

763 

449 

314 

Service  and  maintenance 

32  051 

68 

22  902 

9.149 

28.5 

24.426 

76  2 

18.147 

J      6  279 

7.625 

4.755 

2.870 

-  Not  appiicib'e  SOURCE  U.S  Department  of  Education  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  In 

teg^ted  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDSi  Staff  survev  (This  table  was 
prepared  April  1994  ) 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION:  STAFF  229 


Table  218.— Employees  In  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  primary  occupation,  employment  status, 

sex,  and  by  type  and  control  of  institution:  Fall  1991 


Primary  occupaton  and  type  and  control  of 
institution 


1 


Full-time  and  part-time 


Number  Percent 


Number 


Percent 
woman 


Full-t'me 


Total 


Number  ft"*1* 
full-time 


Men 


Part-time 


10 


1 1 


Men 


12 


Total,  all  employees 

Professional  staff 
Executive  administrative  managerial 
Faculty  (mslruction  and  research) 
Instruction  and  research  assistants 
Non-faculty  professionals 

Nonprofessional  start 
Technical  and  paraprofessionals 
Clerical  and  secretarial 
Skilled  crafts 

Service  and  maintenance   

Public  4- year,  toial 
Professional  staff  . 
Executive  administrative  managerial 
Faculty  (instruction  and  research)  . 
Instruction  and  research  assistants 
Non  faculty  professionals  .  . 

Nonprofessional  staff 
Technical  and  paraprofessionals 
Clerical  and  secretariat 
Skilled  crafts      ...  ... 

Service  and  maintenance 

Public  2-year,  total   

Professional  staff  .  . 

Executive  admmistralivo  managerial 
Faculty  (instruction  and  research) 
Instruction  and  research  assistants 
Non  faculty  professionals  . 

Nonprofessional  slaff 
Technical  2nd  paraprofessionals 
Clerical  and  secretarial 
Skilled  crafts 
Service  and  maintenance 

Pnvale  4  year,  lotal 
Professional  staff 
Executive  administrative  managerial 
Faculty  | instruction  and  research) 
Instruciion  and  research  asS'Stants 
Non  faculty  professionals 

Nonprofessional  staff 
Technical  and  paraprofessionals 
Clerical  and  secretarial 
Skilled  crafts 
Service  and  maintenance 

Pnvate  2-year,  totai 
Prolessionai  stall 
Executive  administrative  managerial 
Faculty  (instruction  and  research  I 
Instruciion  and  research  assistants 
Non  faculty  professionals 

Nonprofessional  staff 
Technical  and  paraprofessionals 
Clerical  and  secretariat 
Skilled  crafts 
Service  and  maintenance 


2,545,235 

1 .595.460 
144.755 
826.252 
197  751 
426  702 

949  775 
230.588 
412.852 
66.522 
239.813 


I  341.914 
826.633 
63.674 
358.376 
144.344 
260.239 

515.281 
119.873 
221  687 
42.31 1 
131  -HO 

441.414 

306.631 
20.772 

222.532 
29.216 
34.1 11 

134.783 
40.636 
58  168 

6  133 
29.846 

734.509 
442.524 

57.148 
232.893 

23  989 
128.494 

291.985 
68  562 

129  490 
17  581 
76.352 

27  398 
19.672 

3.161 
12.451 
202 

3  858 

7  726 
1.517 
3  507 

497 
2.205 


100.0 

62  7 
57 

32.5 
78 

16  8 

37  3 
9.1 

162 
26 
94 


1,227,591 

895  591 
85.423 
525.599 
119  125 
165.444 

332.000 
78.693 
46.168 
62.048 

145.091 


1,317,644 

699.869 
59.332 

300.653 
78.626 

261.258 

617.775 
151.895 
366.684 
4.474 
94  722 


51.8 

43.9 
41  0 
36.4 
39  8 
61.2 

65  0 
65  9 
88.8 
6.7 
39.5 


1,812,912 

t. 031. 79  7 
139.116 
535.623 

357.058 

781.115 
144.967 
371.225 
63.327 
201.596 


71.2 

64.7 
96.1 
64.8 

83  7 

82.2 
62.9 
89.9 
95.2 
84.1 


868,767 

591.315 
82.875 
366.213 

142.227 

277.452 
61.100 
31.937 
59.866 

124.549 


944,145 

440.482 
56.241 
169.410 

214.831 

503.663 
83.867 

339.288 
3.461 
77.047 


732,323 

563.663 
5.639 
290.629 
197.751 
69.644 

168.660 
85.621 
41.627 
3.195 
38.217 


358,824 

304.276 
2.548 
159.386 
119.125 
23.217 

54.548 
1 7.593 
14.231 
2.182 
20.542 


100  0 
61.6 
4  7 
26  7 
108 
194 

38  4 
8.9 

165 
3.2 


100  0 
69.5 

4  7 
50.4 

66 


30  5 
92 

'  132 
1  4 
68 

100  0 
60  2 
78 

31  7 
33 

175 

39  8 
93 

176 
24 

10  4 

100  0 
71  8 

11  5 
45  4 

07 
14  1 

28  2 
55 

12  8 
1  8 
8  0 


659.625 
475.814 
40.186 
245.343 
.  88.187 
102.098 

183.811 
42.869 
24.465 
39.719 
76.758 

207.953 
161.904 
12.839 
119.408 
15.999 
13  658 

46.049 
12.349 
6.697 
5.524 
21.479 

347.857 
248.286 
30.737 
154.395 
14.817 
48.33^ 

99.571 
23.020 
14.699 
16.421 
45.431 

12  156 
9.587 
1  661 
6.453 
122 

1  351 

2  569 
455 
307 
384 

1.423 


682.289 
350.819 

23.488 
113.033 

56.157 
158.141 

331.470 
77.004 

197.222 
2.592 
54.652 

233.461 
144.727 
7.933 
103.124 
13.217 
20.453 

88.734 
28.287 
51.471 
609 
8.367 

386.652 
194.238 
26.411 
78.498 
9  172 
80.157 

192.414 
45  542 

114.791 
1.160 
30.921 

15.242 
10.085 
1  500 
5.998 
80 
2.507 

5.157 
1  062 
3.200 
1t3 
782 


50.8 
42  4 
369 
31.5 
38.9 
60.8 

64  3 
64.2 
89.0 

6.1 
41.6 

52.9 
47  2 
38.2 
46.3 
45.2 
60  0 

65  8 
69.6 


28.0 

52.6 
43  9 
46.2 
33.7 
38.2 
62.4 

65  9 

66  4 
88  6 

6.6 
40  5 

55  6 
51.3 

47  5 

48  2 
39  6 

65  0 

66  7 
70  0 
91  2 
22  7 
35  5 


1.007.874 
566.184 
61.765 
284.770 

219.649 

441.690 
83.565 

202.130 
40.997 

114.998 

234.207 
141.272 
19.771 
S5.563 

25.938 

92.935 
17.885 
46.777 
5.493 
22.780 

552.380 
311.558 
54.690 
148.713 

108.155 

240.822 
42.943 

119.244 
16.463 
62  172 

18.451 
12783 
2.890 
6.577 

3.316 

5.668 
574 

3.074 
374 

1  646 


75.1 
68.5 
97.0 

79  5 

84.4 

85  7 
69.7 
91.2 
96.9 
87.5 

53.1 
46.1 
95.2 
42.9 

76  0 

69.0 
44.0 

80  4 
89.6 
76.3 

75.2 
70.4 
95  7 
63.9 

84.2 

82  5 
62  6 
92.1 
93  6 
81.4 

67  3 
65.0 
91  4 
52.3 

86.0 

'73  4 
37  8 
87  7 
75.3 
74  6 


492.676 
332.286 
39.286 
203.872 

89.128 

160.390 
35.638 
17.571 
38.744 
68.437 

109.430 
77.373 
12.384 
54.494 

10.495 

32.057 
7.146 
2.732 
5.135 

1 7.044 

258.566 
1 75.442 
29.686 
104.331 

41.425 

83.124 
18.056 
11.440 
15.663 
37.965 

8.095 
6.214 
1.519 
3.516 

1.179 

1.881 
260 
194 
324 

1.103 


515.198 
233.898 
22.479 
80.898 

130.521 

281.300 
47.927 

184.559 
2.253 
46.561 

124.777 
63.899 
7.387 
41.069 

1 5.443 

60.878 
10.739 
44.045 
358 
5.736 

293.814 
136.116 
25.004 
44.382 

66.730 

157.698 
24.887 

107.804 
800 
24.207 

10.356 
6.569 
1.371 
3.061 

2  137 

3.787 
314 

2.880 
50 
543 


334.0*0 
260.449 
1.909 

73.606 
144.344 

40.590 

73.591 
36.308 
19.557 
1.314 
16.412 

207.207 
165.359 
1.001 
126.969 
29.216 
8.173 

41.848 
22.751 
11.391 
640 
7.066 

182.129 
130.^6 
2.458 
84.180 
23.989 
20.339 

51.163 
25.619 
10.246 
1.118 
14.180 

8.947 
6.889 
271 
5.874 
202 
542 

2.058 
943 
433 
123 
559 


166.949 
143.528 
900 
41.471 
88.187 
12.970 

23.4J.1 
7.231 
6.894 
975 
8.321 

98.523 
84.531 
455 
64.914 
15.999 
3.163 

13.992 
5.203 
3.965 
389 
4.435 

89.291 
72.844 

1.051 
50  064 
14.817 

6.912 

16.447 
4.964 
3.259 
758 
7.466 

4.C61 
3.373 
142 
2.937 
122 
172 

688 
195 
113 
60 
320 


-Not  aophcable 


SOURCE.  US  Departmenl  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  In- 
tegrated Postsocondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  '  Staff  survey  (This  table  was 
prepared  April  1994  ) 
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230  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  FACULTY 


Table  219.—Full-time  and  part-time  senior  instructional  faculty1  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  by 
employment  status,  control,  and  type  of  institution:  Fall  1970  to  fall  1991 

(In  thousands]. 


Year 
1 

Total 



2 

Employment  status 

Control 

Type 



Full-ttme 

—  _  ■ 

3 

Part-time 

4 

Public 

Private 
6 

4-year 

2-year 

5 



7 

o 
0 

1970   

474 

369 

104 

314 

160 

382 

92 

1971 2   

492 

379 

113 

333 

159 

387 

1 05 

1972   

500 

38C 

120 

343 

157 

384 

116 

1973*   

527 

389 

138 

365 

162 

401 

126 

1974"                           ..  .  . 

406 

161 

397 

1 70 

427 

140 

1975*   

628 

440 

188 

443 

185 

467 

161 

1976   

633 

434 

199 

449 

184 

467 

166 

1977   

678 

448 

230 

492 

186 

485 

193 

<  0*70  2 

675 

445 

230 

488 

187 

494 

182 

1980*   

686 

450 

236 

495 

191 

494 

192 

1981   

705 

461 

244 

509 

196 

493 

212 

1982*  ..  ... 

710 

462 

248 

506 

204 

493 

217 

1983   

724 

471 

254 

512 

212 

504 

220 

1984*   

717 

462 

255 

505 

212 

504 

213 

1985*   

715 

459 

256 

503 

212 

504 

211 

1986*   

722 

459 

263 

510 

212 

506 

216 

1987^ 

793 

523 

270 

553 

240 

548 

246 

1989  *   

824 

524 

300 

577 

247 

584 

241 

1991 3   

826 

536 

291 

58^ 

L 

245 

591 

235 

1  inaudes  faculty  members  with  the  title  ot  professor,  associate  professor  assistant 
professor  instructor,  lecturer  assisting  professor  adjunct  professor  or  interim  professor 
ior  the  equivatenti  Excluded  are  graduate  students  with  Mies  such  as  graduate  or  teach- 
ing (enow  who  assist  semor  faculty 

J  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  enrollment 

'Because  of  revised  survey  methods  data  are  not  directly  comparable  with  hgures  to' 
years  p'ior  to  1987 

NOTE  —Data  exclude  faculty  employed  by  system  offices  Some  data  have  been  re- 
vised from  previously  published  figures  For  methodological  details  on  estimates  and  pro- 


jections, see  Projections  of  Education  Statistics  ro  2L00  Because  of  rounding,  details 
may  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Em- 
ployees m  Institutions  oi  Higher  Education,  various  years.  Projections  of  Education  Sta- 
tistics to  2000.  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  ■  Staff"  sur- 
vey, and  U.S  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission.  Higher  Education  Staff  Infor- 
mation Report  File.  1977.  1981.  and  1983  (This  table  was  prepared  April  1994  ) 


Table  220.— Full-time  instructional  faculty  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  race/ethnicity,  academic 

rank,  and  sex:  Fall  1991 


Race  ethnicity 

Academic  rank  and  sex 

Total 

White,  non- 

Black,  non- 

Asian  or  Pacific 

American  Indian' 

Hispanic 

Hispanic 

Hispanic 

Islander 

Alaskan  Native 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Men  and  women,  all  ranks   

520,324 

456,222 

24,516 

11,422 

26,510 

1,654 

Professors   

144.341 

132.065 

3.572 

2.038 

6.371 

295 

Associafe  professors  

116.631 

103.918 

4.942 

2.107 

5.391 

273 

Assistant  professors  

126.344 

106.557 

7.524 

3.246 

8.649 

368 

Instructors  

78.082 

67.539 

5.223 

2.532 

2,326 

462 

Lecturers  

11.275 

9.603 

739 

397 

483 

53 

Other  faculty   

43.651 

36.540 

2.516 

1.102 

3.29C 

203 

Men,  all  ranks  

355,111 

313,205 

13,056 

7,353 

20,481 

1,016 

Professors   

123.173 

113.097 

2.466 

1.654 

5.721 

235 

Associate  professors   

84.311 

75.341 

2.924 

1.490 

4,363 

193 

Assistant  professors   

76.129 

63.573 

3.884 

1.964 

6.511 

197 

Instructors  

41.124 

35.776 

2.328 

1.421 

1.339 

260 

Lecturers  .   

5.362 

4.599 

326 

183 

225 

29 

Other  faculty                   .  . 

25.012 

20.819 

1.128 

641 

2.322 

102 

Women,  all  ranks 

165,213 

143,017 

11,460 

4,069 

6,029 

638 

Professors  

21.168 

18.968 

1.106 

384 

650 

60 

Associate  professors 

32.320 

28.577 

2.018 

617 

1.028 

80 

Assistant  professors 

50.215 

42.984 

3.640 

1.282 

2.138 

171 

Instructots  

36.958 

31.763 

2.895 

1.111 

987 

202 

Lecturers 

5.913 

5.004 

413 

214 

258 

24 

Other  faculty  ... 

18.639 

15.721 

1.388 

461 

968 

101 

NOTF  -Data  p*dudn  -'acuity  ompioyod  by  syslom  offices  Touts  may  d-^er  *'om  tig  SOURCE  U  S  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  EEO-6  Higher  Education 

ur«s  reported  m  other  tables  bocauso  o*  va-ymg  sun/Oy  mothodoioo/os  Start  Information.  1991  <Trvs  table  was  prepared  November  1993  > 
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Table  221.— Full-time  regular  instructional  faculty  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  selected  characteristics 

and  type  and  control  of  institution:  Fall  1987 


Selected  characteristics 

Number  in 
thousands 

Percent 
total 

Public 
research 

Private 
research 

Public 
doctoral 

Private 
doctoral 

Public 
com* 

prehen- 
sive 

Private 
com- 
prehen- 
sive 

Liberal 
arts 

Public 
2-year 

Private 
2-year 

Medical 

Other 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 

Total  /In  thnu*inrift\ 

Perctnt  

Total  

489 

100.0 

96 

19.7 

39 

8.0 

36 

7.3 

15 

3.0 

93 
19.0 

35 

7.2 

39 

8.0 

91 

18.7 

4 

0.8 

25 
5.2 

15 

3.0 

Percentage  distributor 

i 

— 

100.0 

1000 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

Sex 

Male  

356 

72  7 

79  3 

80  5 

74  5 

■ 

77.3 

71 

72  5 

70  9 

62  1 

64  2 

75  7 

78.7 

Female   

1 33 

27.3 

20.7 

19  5 

25.5 

22.7 

28  9 

27.5 

29.1 

37.9 

35.8 

24.3 

21  3 

Race 

White.  non-Hispanic 

4.30 

89.5 

90.4 

85  4 

92.0 

91 .3 

88  0 

91 .2 

86.9 

91  0 

94  1 

85.3 

95.1 

Black.  non-Hispantc  

16 

3.2 

1  6 

5  1 

1  8 

3  5 

3.0 

3.1 

3  O 

2  3 

Hispanic  

1  •) 

2.3 

2.4 

5  0 

^  ] 

2  2 

2.1 

1.6 

1.2 

3  5 

2  3 

(') 

1.6 

Asian   

21 

4  2 

4  8 

3  5 

4  5 

5.9 

5  8 

44 

2.7 

1.6 

0  5 

103 

1  0 

American  Indian   

3 

0.7 

0  7 

/l\ 
I  l 

0  6 

0  5 

0.6 

1.1 

1.2 

09 

H 

1  4 

n 

Age 

29  or  younger 

8 

1.6 

1  1 

06 

1  8 

1.3 

1.6 

2  1 

2  2 

1 .9 

9.5 

0  7 

1.2 

30-34 

41 

8  3 

7.1 

1 1.5 

10.2 

4.5 

"9 

6.2 

8.5 

5  6 

6  7 

22. 1 

5  7 

35-39   

72 

14  7 

16.5 

21  4 

1 4  8 

1  7  Q 

1 2  5 

1 6  3 

4.6 

in  7 

1 7.0 

40-44   

82 

16  7 

15  2 

1 7  6 

14.0 

1 5  7 

1 3.4 

19  8 

18.1 

36  3 

16  9 

,  17  0 

45-49 

92 

18.9 

18.5 

15  1 

18  7 

1  7  1 

1  f  .J 

2 1.2 

18  0 

19.9 

21.2 

3  3 

13.5 

18.2 

50-54   

74 

15  1 

14  8 

15.9 

18.4 

1 5  3 

16.9 

9.9 

18.2 

19.8 

10.5 

15.6 

55-59   

59 

12  0 

1 2  1 

8  6 

■  2 

10.7 

1 3  2 

102 

13.6 

13.5 

128 

8.6 

9  1 

60  or  older   

62 

12  7 

14  7 

12.8 

1 1 .5 

18  5 

12.6 

11.9 

11.7 

93 

68 

170 

163 

Highest  degree 

Doctoral 

263 

54  7 

72.1 

69  1 

73  0 

74  4 

62.7 

64  0 

60  3 

1 7-  5 

13.8 

25.9 

40  6 

Professional 

'61 

12.7 

18.3 

23.9 

5.4 

14.9 

6  2 

8  1 

1 .3 

1  5 

3.2 

62  7 

27  8 

Master's   

134 

27.9 

8.5 

62 

19.2 

10.7 

29.9 

24  3 

34  6 

64  9 

58. 1 

9  8 

26  5 

Graduate  work. 

no  degree  

7 

1.5 

0.2 

0.7 

1.0 

C) 

0.6 

1.2 

20 

4.8 

5.1 

1  8 

Bachelor's 

11 

2  2 

0.9 

0.2 

0.9 

C.) 

06 

1.8 

1  3 

7  7 

10.9 

C) 

29 

Less  than  bachelor's 

4 

0.9 

n 

n 

0.5 

O 

l'l 

0.6 

V) 

3  7 

80 

1  5 

05 

Academic  rank 

Prolessor 

162 

33.1 

45  3 

39.2 

35.6 

35  4 

37.2 

30.8 

29.4 

1 5o 

1 2.5 

31  6 

34  3 

Associate  professor 

116 

23.7 

28.1 

25.3 

30  1 

34.3 

26  5 

29.5 

23.0 

9  5 

4.6 

26.9 

22.4 

Assistant  professor 

111 

22.8 

21.2 

29  1 

25.9 

28  3 

23  4 

32.7 

31  2 

10.9 

21 .9 

29.0 

16.3 

Instructor 

56 

11.5 

2.7 

3  1 

67 

2.0 

8.7 

6  1 

33  3 

25.0 

118 

9.1 

Lecturer   

8 

1.6 

2.7 

2.4 

1.4 

C) 

3.0 

04 

05 

07 

05 

n 

C) 

Olher   

4 

0.9 

0.1 

08 

03 

C) 

1  2 

03 

0.6 

1  7 

0.6 

0.7 

3.2 

No  rank   

32 

6.5 

C) 

0.1 

O 

0  1 

C) 

02 

5.9 

28  3 

34.9 

C) 

146 

Base  salary 

Less  than  $20,000  ..  .  . 

24 

5.0 

2.2 

32 

53 

4.1 

3.6 

7.8 

15.1 

3.0 

30  0 

0.8 

184 

$20,000-24.999   

50 

10.2 

3.4 

2.1 

11.9 

4.2 

10  2 

183 

21  7 

15.2 

19.9 

13 

10.6 

$25,000-29.999   

72 

14.8 

8  1 

8.4 

14.5 

15.2 

175 

17  7 

22.3 

19.5 

35.7 

36 

15.8 

$30,000-34.999   

76 

156 

9.4 

70 

15.8 

17.7 

169 

20.0 

17  2 

22.9 

8  3 

158 

11.1 

$35,000-39.999   

67 

13.8 

12.5 

11  7 

156 

10.9 

15.4 

15.0 

10.0 

17.6 

2  7 

8  7 

12  1 

$40,000-49.999   

96 

19  7 

25.0 

20.5 

24.8 

17.7 

22  2 

12  7 

9.7 

19.6 

1.9 

10.8 

18  5 

$50,000-74.999   

78 

159 

30.5 

29.8 

9.7 

21.4 

125 

7.5 

4.0 

2.3 

1.0 

40  5 

13.5 

$75,000  or  more  

24 

4.9 

90 

17.2 

8.9 

1.6 

1  0 

C) 

n 

0.4 

18.5 

o 

'  Less  than  .05  percent  SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Na- 

—Data  not  applicable  tional  Survey  of  Postsecondary  Faculty  (NSOPF).  1988.  (This  table  was  prepared  June 

1 990 ) 

NOTE  —Data  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding  or  missing  data 
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Table  222.— Full-time  regular  instructional  faculty  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  faculty  characteristics 

and  field:  Fall  1987 


Faculty  Characteristics 
1 

Number  in 
thousands 

... 

2 

All 
fields 

•  ■  ■- 
3 

Agriculture 
and 
home 
economics 

4 

Business 

....  . 
5 

Education 
6 

Fngmoeiinq 
7 

arts 
8 

Health 
9 

Humanities 
10 

Natural 
sciences 

1  1 

Social 
sciences 

12 

Other 
1  3 

Total,  in  thousands   

Percentage   

1UU 

13 

i 
j 

37 

7 

35 

7 

25 
5 

32 
7 

85 
17 

62 
13 

84 
17 

53 
■|t 

64 
13 

Pe 

ributjon 

Total   

489 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1001 

100 

100 



100 

100 

100 

100 

Sex 

Male 

356 

73 

63 

72 

55 

98 

74 

61 

67 

83 

78 

77 

Female 

133 

27 

37 

28 

45 

2 

26 

39 

33 

17 

22 

23 

Race  ethnicity 

90 

89 

White.  non-Hispanic   

438 

9C 

94 

88 

88 

87 

92 

88 

90 

91 

Black,  non-Hispanic   

16 

3 

0 

4 

6 

C) 

3 

2 

3 

.2 

5 

5 

1 1 

o 
c. 

4 

2 

3 

1 

5 

1 

3 

2 

Asian   

21 

4 

2 

6 

1 

11 

1 

7 

2 

6 

2 

3 

American  Indian   

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

("> 

{ 1 ) 

1 

1 

C) 

1 

1 

Age 

34  or  younger   

48 

10 

11 

10 

8 

10 

13 

13 

5 

9 

7 

12 

35-39   

72 

15 

22 

16 

11 

13 

1 4 

1  f 

13 

15 

15 

14 

40-44   

82 

17 

16 

18 

16 

13 

19 

16 

14 

17 

21 

15 

45-49   

92 

1 9 

cl 

1  / 

1  Q 

1 8 

18 

18 

20 

22 

20 

50-54 

74 

15 

1  1 

17 

18 

14 

16 

13 

16 

1" 

14 

14 

55-59 

59 

12 

12 

12 

15 

17 

9 

9 

15 

1  1 

10 

14 

60  and  ulder   

62 

13 

7 

9 

13 

14 

11 

15 

16 

9 

13 

14 

Degree 

(') 

Less  than  bachelor's   

4 

1 

2 

C) 

m 

C) 

1 

1 

C) 

1 

4 

Bachelor's   

11 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

<M 

1 

C) 

7 

Graduate  work,  no  degree 

7 

2 

C) 

1 

ri 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 34 

28 

26 

39 

38 

29 

51 

20 

26 

24 

18 

30 

Professional   

48 

10 

2 

6 

1 

1 

4 

44 

1 

1 

2 

8 

Doctoral   

276 

57 

67 

50 

59 

64 

40 

32 

71 

71 

79 

49 

Rank 

Professor   

162 

33 

35 

21 

28 

41 

30 

31 

38 

38 

36 

30 

Associate  professor  

116 

24 

23 

21 

24 

24 

26 

24 

25 

23 

26 

20 

Assistant  professor   

111 

23 

22 

27 

22 

23 

22 

29 

19 

18 

22 

23 

Instructor   

56 

12 

12 

19 

12 

7 

10 

11 

8 

9 

6 

20 

Lecturer  

8 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Other  

4 

1 

I1) 

C) 

2 

1 

(') 

(') 

C) 

(M 

1 

1 

No  rank   

32 

7 

4 

8 

1 1 

3 

I  10 

4 

8 

9 

8 

5 

'  Less  than  O  5  percent  SOURCE  US  Di»paitnumi  of  Education.  National  Survey  of  Postsecondary  Faculty 

—Not  applicable  [NSOPF)  ',98:  -88  iThis  taWc  was  prepared  April  1991  I 

NOTE  —Because  of  rounding  and  survey  item  nonresponse.  details  may  not  add  to 
totals 
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Table  224.— Average  salary  of  full-time  instructional  faculty  on  9-month  contracts  in  institutions  of  higher 
education,  by  academic  rank,  sex,  and  control  and  type  of  institution:  1970-71  to  1992-93 


Academic  year  and  sex 

Ail  faculty 

Academic  rank 

Public  institutions 

Private  institutions 

Profeosor 

Associate 
professor 

Assistant 
professor 

Instructor 

Lecturer 

No  rank 

Total 

4  year 

2-year 

Total 

4 -year 

2  year 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1982-83  . 

1984-  85  . 

1985-  86 
1987-88  . 

1989-  90 

1990-  91 

1991-  92 

1 992-  93 1 


Total 

1970-71   

1972-73   

1974-  75   

1975-  76   

1976-  77   

1977-  78   

1978-  79   

1979-  80   

1980-  81   

1981-  82   

1982-  83   

1984-  85  

1985-  86   

1987-88   

1989-  90   

1990-  91   

1991- 92   

1 992-  93  1   

Men 

1972-73   

1974-  75  :  

1975-  76   

1976-  77   

1977-  78   

1978-  79   

1979-  80   

1980-  81   

1981-  82   

1982-  83   

1984-  85   

1985-  86   

1987-88   

1989-  90   

1990-  91   

1991- 92   

1 992-  93 1   

Women 

1972-73   

1974-  75   

1975-  76   

1976-  77   

1977-  78   

1978-  79   

1979-  80   

1980-  81   

1981-  82   

1982-  83   

1984-  85   

1985-  86   

1987-88   

1989-  90   

1990-  91   

1991-  92   

1 992-  93 ?   


Total 

1970-71   

1972-73  ..:  

1974-75   

1375-76  ..  .  .... 

1976-  77   

1977-  78   

1978-  79  .  .. 

1979-  80   

1980-  81   

1981-  82   


Current  dollars 


9 

:RIC 


$12,710 
13.856 
15.622 
16.659 
17.560 

$17,958 
19.191 
21,277 
22.649 
23.792 

$13,563 
14.580 
16,146 
17.065 
17.905 

$11,176 
12.032 
13,295 
13.986 
14.662 

$9,360 
10.737 
12,691 
13.672 
11,835 

$11,196 
1 1 ,637 
12,575 
12,906 
13,431 

$12,333 
12,676 
13,532 
15.196 
16,634 

$12,953 
14,016 
15,879 
16,942 
17,845 

$13,121 
14,417 
16,271 
17,400 
18,313 

$12,644 
12.919 
14,897 
15,820 
16,685 

$11,619 
13,452 
14,912 
15,921 
16,787 

$11,824 
13,622 
15,092 
16,116 
16.977 

$8,664 
9.288 
10,242 
10.901 
11.637 

18,709 
19.820 
21,348 
23.302 
25.449 

25.133 
26.470 
28,388 
30.753 
33.437 

18.987 
20,047 
21,451 
23,214 
25,278 

15.530 
16.374 
1 7,465 
18,901 
20.608 

12.504 
13,193 
14,023 
.5.178 
16.450 

14,528 
15.281 
.  16,122 
17,301 
18,756 

17,831 
18.725 
20.262 
22,334 
24,331 

19,045 
20,179 
21,798 
23,745 
25,886 

19,517 
20,722 
22,349 
24,373 
26,591 

17,895 
18,844 
20,429 
22,177 
24,193 

17,773 
18,807 
20,105 
22,093 
24,255 

17,966 
19,010 
20,318 
22,325 
24,509 

12,191 
12,496 
13,250 
15,065 
15,926 

27.196 
30.447 
32.392 
35.897 
40.133 

35.540 
39.743 
42.268 
47.040 
52.810 

26.921 
29.945 
31.787 
35,231 
39.392 

22.056 
24.668 
26,277 
29,110 
32,689 

17,601 
20,230 
20.918 
22,728 
25,030 

20.072 
22,3?4 
23,770 
25,!>77 
28,t90 

25.557 
27,683 
29.088 
31,532 
34.559 

27,488 
30,646 
32,750 
36.231 
40,416 

28.293 
31.764 
34,033 
37,840 
42,365 

25,567 
27,864 
29,590 
32,209 
35,516 

26,393 
29,910 
31,402 
35,049 
39,464 

26,691 
30.247 
31.732 
35,346 
39,817 

16,595 
18.510 
19.436 
21,867 
24,601 

42.165 
43.851 
44.71 4 

55,540 
57.433 

CO  700 
DO./  OO 

41,414 
42.929 

34.434 
35.745 
36.625 

26.332 
30,916 

30.097 
30.456 

36,395 
37.783 
37,771 

42,317 
43,641 
44,197 

44,510 
45,638 
46,515 

37,055 
38,959 
38,935 

41,788 
44,376 
45,985 

42,224 
44,793 
46,427 

24,088 
25,673 
26,105 

14.422 
16.303 
17.414 
18.378 

19.414 
21.532 
•22,902 
24,029 

14.723 
16.282 
17,209 
18.055 

12,193 
13.458 
14.174 
14.851 

^1 1,147 
13.350 
14.430 
12,085 

12,106 
13.232 
13.579 
14,147 

13,047 
14,008 
15.761 
17,253 

14,545 
16,522 
17,661 
18,620 

14,944 
16,918 
18,121 
19,091 

13,268 
15,350 
16,339 
17,235 

14,116 
15,709 
16,784 
17,736 

14,253 
15,852 
16.946 
17.891 

9,571 
10,633 
1 1 ,378 
12,193 

19.575 
20.777 
22.394 
24.499 
26.796 

25,370 
26,727 
28,672 
31.082 
33.799 

19,133 
20.221 
21,651 
23,451 
25.553 

15,726 
16.602 
17.720 
19,227 
21,025 

12,729 
13,441 
14.323 
15,545 
16,906 

15,181 
15.927 
16,932 
18,281 
19,721 

18,459 
19,400 
20,901 
23,170 
25.276 

19,867 
21,080 
22,789 
24,873 
27,149 

20,347 
21,628 
23,350 
25,509 
27,864 

18,479 
19,475 
21,131 
22,965 
25,065 

18,783 
19,935 
21,317 
23,493 
25,849 

18.935 
20.086 
21.472 
23.669 
26.037 

12,759 
13,048 
13,938 
16,075 
16.834 

28.664 
32,182 
34.294 
38,112 
42.763 

35.956 
40.269 
42.833 
47,735 
53.650 

27.262 
30.392 
32,273 
35.823 
40.131 

22,586 
25,330 
27,094 
30,086 
33,781 

18,160 
21,159 
21,693 
23.645 
25,933 

21.225 
23.557 
25,238 
27,652 
31,162 

,26,541 
28,670 
30,267 
32,747 
■  35,980 

28,851 
32,240 
34,528 
38,314 
42,959 

29,661 
33,344 
35,786 
39.898 
44,834 

26,524 
28,891 
30,758 
33,477 
37,081 

28,159 
32,028 
33,656 
37,603 
42,312 

28.380 
32.278 
33,900 
37,817 
42,595 

17.346 
19.460 
20.412 
22.641 
25,218 

45.065 
46.848 
47.866 

56.549 
58,494 
59.972 

42.239 
43.814 
44.855 

35.636 
36.969 
37.842 

27.388 
33,359 
29.583 

32,398 
32,843 
32.512 

38,036 
39,422 
39,365 

45,084 
46,483 
47,175 

47,168 
48,401 
49,392 

38,787 
40,811 
40,725 

45,019 
47,733 
49,518 

45.319 
48.042 
49,837 

25,937 
26.825 
27.402 

11.925 
13.471 
14.308 
15.100 

17.123 
19.012 
20.308 
21.536 

13.827 
15.481 
16.364 
17.189 

11,510 
12.858 
13,522 
14.225 

10,098 
11,740 
12,572 
11.589 

10,775 
11.543 
11.901 
12,397 

11.913 
12,619 
14,094 
15,467 

12,250 
13,892 
14,762 
15,573 

12,300 
13,831 
14,758 
15,539 

12,165 
13,987 
14,769 
15,628 

11,044 
12,233 
13,030 
13,709 

11,219 
12,423 
13,231 
13,899 

8.888 
9.735 
10.201 
10.850 

16.159 
17.080 
18.396 
19.996 
21.802 

22.943 
24.143 
25.910 
27.959 
30,438 

18.325 
19.300 
20.642 
22.295 
24.271 

15.109 
15,914 
16.974 
18.302 
19.866 

12,288 
12,966 
13,750 
14.854 
16,054 

13,688 
14,465 
15.142 
16,168 
1 7,676 

16.637 
17,482 
19,069 
20.843 
22,672 

16,684 
17,646 
19,042 
20,673 
22,524 

16,619 
17,627 
18,985 
20.608 
22,454 

16.785 
17,676 
19,134 
20.778 
22,632 

14,597 
15,388 
16,539 
18.073 
19,743 

14.799 
15,611 
16.787 
18,326 
20,024 

11.470 
11.898 
12.541 
13,892 
14,984 

23.261 
25.941 
27.576 
30.499 
34.183 

32.221 
35.824 
38.252 
42.371 
47.663 

25.738 
28.517 
30.300 
33.528 
37.469 

21,130 
23,575 
24.966 
27,600 
31.090 

17,102 
19.362 
20,237 
21,962 
24,320 

18.830 
21,004 
22,273 
24,370 
26.995 

23,855 
26,050 
27,171 
29,605 
32,528 

23,892 
26,566 
28,299 
31,215 
34.796 

23,876 
26,813 
28,680 
31,820 
35,704 

23,917 
26,172 
27,693 
30,228 
33,307 

21,451 
24,186 
25,523 
28,621 
32,650 

21.785 
24,560 
25,889 
28,946 
33,010 

15,845 
17.575 
18,504 
21.215 
24.002 

35.881 
37.534 
38.385 

49.728 
51.621 
52.755 

39.329 
40,766 
41,861 

32.724 
34.063 
35.032 

25.534 
28,873 
27.700 

28.111 
28,550 
28.922 

34,179 
35,622 
35,792 

36.459 
37.800 
38,356 

37,573 
38,634 
39,470 

34,720 
36.517 
36.710 

34.359 
36.828 
38.460 

34,898 
37.309 
38.987 

22.585 
24.683 
25.068 

Constant  1992-93  dollars2 

45.599 
46.133 
42.989 
42.812 
42.643 

64,428 
63.893 
58.551 
58.207 
57,776 

48.662 
48.543 
44.432 
43.857 
43.479 

40.097 
40.058 
36.585 
35.944 
35.606 

33.581 
35.747 
34.923 
35.138 
28.740 

40.169 
38,743 
34.606 
33,167 
32,616 

44.249 
42,203 
37,239 
39.053 
40.393 

46,474 
46,664 
43,697 
43.540 
43,333 

47,077 
47.999 
44.777 
44.717 
44.471 

45,364 
43,011 
40,996 
40,656 
40,517 

41,685 
44,787 
41.035 
40,916 
40.764 

42.423 
45,352 
41.531 
41,419 
41.225 

31.085 
30.925 
28.184 
28.014 
28,259 

42.572 
41.239 
39.193 
38.339 
38.542 

57.193 
55.076 
52.118 
50.598 
50.640 

43.206 
41,712 
39.381 
38.194 
38.283 

35.340 
34.070 
32,064 
31.098 
31,210 

28.453 
27.450 
25,744 
24.973 
24,913 

33.059 
31.794 
29.597 
28.466 
28,406 

40.576 
38.960 
37.198 
36.746 
36,849 

43,338 
41,985 
40,019 
39.068 
39.204 

44.413 
43.115 
41,030 
40.101 
40,272 

40,720 
39.207 
37.506 
36.488 
36.640 

40,444 
39.131 
36.910 
36.350 
36.734 

40,882 
39,552 
37.301 
36.732 
37.119 

27.740 
26.000 
24.326 
24,787 
24.119 

39.492 
41.028 
42.^26 
44.166 
45.048 

51.608 
53.555 
55.361 
57.875 
59.277 

39.092 
40.352 
41.634 
43.346 
44.216 

32.028 
33.241 
34.417 
35.815 
36.692 

25.559 
27.261 
27,398 
27,963 
u  28.095 

29.147 
30.096 
31.133 
31 .960 
32.541 

37.112 
37.304 
38.099 
33.795 
38.791 

39.916 
41,297 
42,895 
44,576 
45,36f» 

41,085 
42.803 
44.575 
46.556 
47.553 

37.126 
37,548 
38.756 
39.628 
39.866 

38.326 
40.305 
41.129 
43.122 
44.297 

38.758 
40.759 
41.562 
43.488 
44.694 

24,098 
24,943 
25.457 
26.904 
27.614 

44.876 
45.221 
44.714 

59.110 
59.227 
58.788 

44,076 
44.270 
43,945 

36.648 
36,862 
36,625 

'  £8.024 
31.881 
28.499 

32,032 
31,407 
30,543 

38,735 
38.964 
37,771 

45.03! ' 

45.00 

44,197 

47.371 
47,063 
46.515 

39.437 
40,176 
38,935 

44.474 
45,762 
45.985 

44.938 
46.192 
46,427 

25.637 
26,475 
26.105 
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Table  224.— Average  salary  of  full-time  instructional  faculty  on  9-month  contracts  in  institutions  of  higher 
education,  by  academic  rank,  sex,  and  control  and  type  of  institution:  1970-71  to  1992-93— Continued 


Academic  year  and  sex 


All  (acuity 


Academic  rank 


Professor 


Associate 
professor 


Assistant 
professor 


Lecturer 


Public  institutions 


Total 


4 -year 


10 


2-year 


Pnvate  institutions 


Total 


12 


4-year 


13 


1972-73 

1974-  75  . 

1975-  76  . 

1976-  77  . 

1977-  78  . 

1978-  79  . 

1979-  80  . 

1980-  81  . 

1981-  82  . 

1982-  83  . 

1984-  85  . 

1985-  86  . 
1987-88 

1989-  90 

1990-  91 

1991-  92 

1 992-  93 1 


Men 


1972-73 

1974-  75  ... 

1975-  76  ... 

1976-  77  ... 

1977-  78  ... 

1978-  79  ... 

1979-  80 

1980-  81  ... 

1981-  82  ... 

1982-  83  ... 

1984-  85 

1985-  86  .. 
1987-88  .. 

1989-  90  .. 

1990-  91  .. 

1991-  92  .. 

1992-  93 1 


Women 


48,017 
44,863 
44,752 
44.628 

44.545 
43.229 
41.112 
40,308 
40,582 

41,623 
43,366 
44,917 
46,890 
48,000 

47,962 
48,311 
47.866 

39.702 
37.070 
36.770 
36,667 

36,770 
35.538 
33,773 
32.900 
33.019 

33.778 
34.956 
36,118 
37,525 
38,369 

38.187 
38,706 
38,385 


64,638 
59,253 
58.857 
58,350 

57.731 
55,611 
52,638 
51,140 
51,188 

52,212 
54,264 
56,101 
58,730 
60,220 

60,184 
60,321 
59,972 

57,008 
52,318 
52,191 
52.296 

52,208 
50.233 
47.569 
46.001 
46,098 

46,789 
48.274 
50.101 
52,131 
53,500 

52,925 
53,233 
52,755 


49.019 
44,805 
44.225 
43,845 

43,539 
42,072 
39,748 
38.584 
38,700 

39.588 
40,954 
42,270 
44.074 
45,045 

44,954 
45.183 
44,855 


46,034 
42,603 
42.054 
41 .742 

41,699 
40,157 
37,896 
36,682 
36,758 

37,375 
38.428 
39,686 
41 ,251 
42,057 

41,857 

42.01 

41.861 


40,596 
37,036 
36,427 
36,064 

35,786 
34,543 
32,532 
31,634 
31,842 

32,797 
34,133 
35.487 
37,016 
37,918 

37,926 
38,123 
37,842 

38,321 
35,383 
34,751 
34.544 

34,382 
33,111 
31,162 
30.112 
30.087 

30.683 
31.768 
32,700 
33.958 
34,897 

34.828 
35,127 
35.032 


37.113 
36,737 
37,084 
29.348 

28,966 
27,965 
26,296 
25.576 
25,604 

26,370 
28,513 
28.413 
29,091 
29.108 

29.149 
34,401 
29,583 

33.621 
32,308 
32.309 
28,142 

27,962 
26,978 
25.244 
24.439 
24.3.14 

24.834 
26.091 
26,506 
27,021 
27,298 

27.175 
29.775 
27.700 


40,304 
36,412 
34,897 
34,353 

34.545 
33,139 
31,084 
30,078 
29,867 

30,821 
31,744 
33,056 
34,022 
34,978 

34,480 
33,869 
32,512 

35.873 
31 ,764 
30,584 
30.104 

31,148 
30,096 
27,800 
26,601 
26.770 

27.343 
28.304 
29.172 
29,983 
30,301 

29,918 
29,441 
28.922 


1  Preliminary  data 

2  Data  adjusted,  using  the  Consumer  Price  Index  prepared  by  the  8ureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  averaged  on  an  academic  year  time  frame 

NOTE— Data  for  1987-68  to  1992-93  include  imputations  for  nonrespondent  institu- 
tions 


43,439 
38,548 
40.505 
41 ,897 

42.004 
40,364 
38.372 
38,122 
38,280 

38,541 
38,634 
39,643 
40,290 
40,386 

40,481 
40,653 
39.365 

39,664 
34,725 
36,221 
37,559 

37.860 
36.375 
35,009 
34.293 
34,336 

34,640 
35.103 
35.588 
36.424 
36,512 

36,376 
36,735 
35.792 


48,427 
45,466 
45,389 
45,215 

45,208 
43.861 
41.838 
40,924 
41,116 

41,895 
43,445 
.45,224 
47,139 
48,220 

47,982 
47,935 
47,175 

40,786 
38,228 
37,939 
37,817 

37,965 
36,715 
34,958 
34,013 
34.112 

34,694 
35,799 
37,065 
38.405 
39,058 

38,803 
38.981 
38.356 


49,754 
46,556 
46,569 
46,360 

46,300 
45,001 
42,868 
41 ,970 
42,199 

43,071 
44,932 
46,871 
49.088 
50,325 

50,200 
49,913 
49,392 

40,952 
38,061 
37,929 
37,733 

37,818 
36,676 
34,854 
33,907 
34,006 

34,671 
36,132 
37,564 
39,149 
40.077 

39.988 
39,841 
39,470 


44,175 
42,241 
41,992 
41 ,853 

42,050 
40,521 
38,793 
37,785 
37,991 

38,516 
38,932 
40,286 
41,188 
41 ,623 

41 ,280 
42,086 
40,725 

40,501 
38,490 
37,955 
37,949 

38,196 
36,777 
35,129 
34,186 
34,276 

34,730 
35.268 
36,271 
37,191 
37,386 

36,952 
37,658 
36,710 


46,997 
43,230 
43,135 
43,068 

42,742 
41 ,477 
39,136 
38.653 
39.148 

40,890 
43,159 
44,032 
46,264 
47,494 

47,913 
49,224 
49,518 

36,770 
33,664 
33,488 
33,290 

33,216 
32,017 
30,363 
29,736 
29,900 

31.149 
32,592 
33.429 
35,214 
36,648 

36.567 
37,978 
38.460 


47,454 
43,621 
43.550 
43.446 

43,087 
41,792 
39,420 
38,943 
39.432 

41,211 
43,496 
44.401 
46,528 
47,81 1 

48,232 
49.542 
49,837 

37,352 
34,187 
34,002 
33,753 

33,677 
32,482 
30.819 
30,152 
30.325 

31.634 
33.096 
33.909 
35.613 
37,053 

37,141 
38.474 
38,987 


SOURCE:  U  S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
Faculty  Salaries.  Tenure,  and  Fringe  Benefits:  and  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education 
Data  System  (IPEDS).  "Salaries.  Tenure,  and  Fringe  Benefits  of  Full-Time  Instructional 
Faculty"  surveys  (This  table  was  prepared  October  1993.) 
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Table  225.— Average  salary  of  full-time  instructional  faculty  on  9-month  contracts  in  institutions  of  higher 
education,  by  academic  rank,  sex,  and  by  type  and  control  of  institution: 
1980-81, 1990-91, 1991-92,  and  1992-93 


Academic  year,  control, 
and 

type  of  institution 


1 


1980-81 

All  institutions   

4-year  

University  

Other  4-year  

2-year  

Public  institutions  

4 -year  

University  

Other  4-year  

2-year  

Private  institutions   

4-year  

University  

Other  4-year   

2-year  

1990-  91 

All  institutions   

4-year  

University  

Other  4- year   

-  2-year  

Public  institutions  

4-year  

University  

Other  4-year  

2-year  

Private  institutions   

4-year  

University  

Other  4-year  

2-year  

1991-  92 

All  institutions   

4-year  

University  

Other  4-year   

2-year  

Public  institutions  

4-year  

University  

Other  4-year  

2-year  

Private  institutions  ....... 

4-year  

University  

Other  4-year  

2-year  

1 992-  93 1 

All  institutions   

4-year  

University  

Other  4 -year  

2-year  

Public  institutions  

4-year  

University  

Other  4- year  

2-year  

Private  institutions   

4-year  

University  

Other  4 -year  

2-year  


Academic  rank 


faculty 

Professor 

A<;<;nriatP 
arnfosfinr 

yj\  yiuooui 

nooioLui  it 

Orofft^or 

f/l  \J  1  UOOv  | 

Instructor 

Lecturer 

No 
academic 
rank 

1 
1 

Men 

Women 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

$23,302 

$30,753 

$23,214 

$18,901 

$15,178 

$17,301 

$22,334 

$24,499 

$19,996 

23.693 

31,016 

23,265 

18,867 

15.056 

17,375 

17  380 

24  909 

19  809 

25.949 

33.622 

24.392 

19.684 

15!530 

17*327 

17356 

27^206 

20736 

22,230 

28*798 

22.558 

18.398 

14,887 

17.425 

1 7.334 

23.271 

19,372 

21,898 

26*528 

2275C 

19.166 

1 5.621 

16.222 

22315 

22.736 

20.434 

23,745 

31.077 

23.772 

19.431 

15.613 

17.620 

22,820 

24.873 

20.673 

24,373 

31,442 

23.898 

19.442 

15.486 

17.712 

19.240 

25,509 

20,608 

tJ.O/  1 

24,268 

19,637 

1 5,305 

1 7.426 

1 7,358 

26.788 

20,564 

23.500 

30,097 

23,639 

19.315 

15,567 

17.997 

19.798 

24,499 

20,633 

22,177 

26.880 

22.947 

19370 

1 5.928 

16\458 

22375 

22365 

20778 

22.093 

29.994 

21,833 

17,767 

14.192 

15,899 

15.946 

23.493 

18.073 

22.325 

30.089 

21.887 

17.816 

14.316 

15.971 

16,706 

23,669 

18,326 

£D.O?  ( 

OD.ddf 

24.730 

19,792 

16,197 

16.956 

1 8,933 

28,251 

2 1 , 1 76 

19,996 

26.173 

20.502 

16.939 

13.905 

14,741 

16.617 

2 1 .040 

1 7,342 

15.065 

18!645 

17.685 

14!663 

12!  155 

12.441 

14^993 

16.075 

1 3.892 

42.165 

55.540 

41.414 

34.434 

26.332 

30.097 

36.395 

45.065 

35.881 

43.693 

56.485 

41.811 

34.657 

25,772 

30.209 

31 .494 

46  519 

36.574 

49.430 

G3.437 

44,877 

37.838 

27.105 

31.748 

31.533 

52.426 

39788 

40.313 

51 .467 

39.994 

33.020 

25,370 

29.009 

31 .488 

42.660 

35.135 

36.642 

44.916 

37.650 

32^253 

27,933 

28!04$ 

36.752 

38.465 

34.224 

42.317 

55.371 

42.101 

35.137 

26.907 

29.881 

36.990 

45.084 

36,459 

44,510 

56.668 

42.742 

35.520 

26.134 

29.956 

32,349 

47.168 

37.573 

47.499 

60.536 

43.851 

36.889 

25.647 

30,429 

30,412 

50.405 

38.363 

42.499 

53.704 

41.969 

34,680 

26,316 

29.664 

35,507 

44.8C4 

37.147 

37.055 

45,411 

3sk)5l 

32]673 

28389 

28.780 

37.096 

38,787 

34720 

41,788 

55.911 

39.983 

33.116 

24.928 

30.864 

28.523 

45.019 

34.359 

42.224 

56.127 

40.122 

33.235 

25.159 

31.053 

31,122 

45.319 

34.898 

00,0/  0 

en  -too 

by./  od 

47.405 

Af\  mo 
4U.U  1 J 

31 .239 

34.444 

36.21 1 

56,989 

43.273 

36.888 

47.405 

36.965 

30.688 

23.973 

25,416 

30.915 

39.162 

32.251 

24.088 

29,520 

26.353 

24.587 

2o!9l  1 

6!  165 

23!  1 87 

25*937 

22.585 

43.851 

57.433 

42.929 

35,745 

30.916 

30.456 

37,783 

46.848 

37.534 

45.334 

58,479 

43,330 

35.976 

26,747 

30.517 

33  322 

48,274 

38  13RJ 

51,219 

65.77,1 

46.399 

39.222 

27,77* 

31.958 

34336 

54345 

.  41.464 

41,843 

53.204 

41 .487 

34.31 1 

26.436 

29.357 

33.164 

44,275 

36.632 

38,582 

46,319 

39.000 

3341 3 

37*375 

29.264 

38]  1 09 

40^486 

36.101 

43.641 

56.571 

43.201 

36,169 

32.254 

30.186 

38,307 

46.483 

37.800 

45.638 

57.947 

43,778 

36,516 

26.724 

30.221 

33.946 

48.401 

38.634 

AQ  771 

62,070 

44.970 

38.003 

26.236 

31,135 

32,792 

5 1 .751 

39710 

43.518 

54,794 

42,940 

35,600 

26.913 

29,650 

34.521 

45.941 

38.047 

38,959 

46.681 

39,416 

33,869 

37^951 

29.666 

38.400 

40,81 1 

36,517 

44,376 

59.320 

42.364 

34.966 

26.514 

31.330 

30.642 

47.733 

36.828 

44,793 

59,508 

42,515 

35.100 

26,786 

31,424 

33.072 

48.042 

37.309 

70  CCO 

49,905 

42.010 

32,819 

33,486 

37,993 

60.130 

45731 

39.231 

50,329 

39.249 

32.539 

25.714 

27.846 

32,780 

41,563 

34.614 

25,673 

32,287 

28.191 

25.477 

22.423 

15,682 

24,644 

26,825 

24.683 

44.714 

58,788 

43,945 

36.625 

28.499 

30.543 

37,771 

47.866 

38.385 

46,483 

59.988 

44.317 

36.872 

27.415 

31,349 

33.922 

49.551 

39.285 

52,703 

67,635 

47,484 

40.354 

28.545 

32.812 

32.850 

55.980 

42.920 

42,811 

54,417 

42.428 

35.119 

27.074 

30.167 

34.079 

45.326 

37.639 

38.574 

47.965 

40.704 

34.305 

30.753 

20.136 

38.069 

40.422 

36.305 

44.197 

57.534 

43.995 

36.873 

28.827 

29.838 

38.311 

47.175 

38.356 

'46.515 

59.066 

44.500 

37,228 

27.214 

30.832 

34.288 

49.392 

39.470 

49,906 

63.452 

45.746 

38.878 

26.693 

31 .853 

30.533 

52.997 

40.808 

44,212 

55,642 

43.622 

36.226 

27,413 

30.205 

36.141 

46.726 

38737 

38.935 

48.286 

41 .094 

34,713 

31.039 

20.116 

38.405 

40.725 

36710 

45,985 

61.538 

43,842 

36.171 

27.560 

32.910 

30,810 

49.518 

08. 460 

46.427 

61.735 

43.994 

36.305 

27.763 

32.924 

33.767 

49.837 

38.987 

59,005 

76.561 

51.654 

43,686 

34.369 

34.527 

40.498 

62.622 

47.849 

40.692 

52,283 

40.659 

33.625 

26.570 

29.959 

33,469 

43.107 

36,126 

26.105 

33.757 

28.960 

26,921 

23.505 

24.006 

23,848 

27.402 

25.068 

Sex 


1  Preliminary  data. 

NQTE  —Data  tor  1990-91  through  1992-93  include  imputations  tor  nonrespondent  in- 
stitutions 


SOURCE  US.  Department  ot  Education.  National  Center  tor  Education  Statiitics. 
Faculty  Salaries.  Tenure,  and  Fringe  Benefits.  1980-81.  and  Integrated  Postseconlary 
Education  Data  System  (IPEDS)  Salaries.  Tenure,  and  Fringe  Benefits  of  Full-Time  In 
structional  Faculty '  surveys  (This  table  was  prepared  October  1993  ) 
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Table  226 


.—Average  salary  of  full-time  instructional  faculty  on  9-month  contracts  in  institutions  of  higher 
education,  by  type  and  control  of  institution  and  by  state:  1992-93 1 


State  or  other  area 


United  States  . 


Alabama  

Alaska       .  .. 
Arizona  . 

Arkansas   

California   

Colorado  

Connecticut   

Delaware   

District  ot  Columbia 
Florida   

Georgia   

Hawaii   

Idaho   

Illinois   

Indiana   

Iowa   

Kansas   

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine   


Maryland   

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan   

Minnesota   

Mississippi   .  -  . 

Missouri  

Montana  ... 
Nebraska    ..  .. 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 
New  Mexico  ... 

New  York   

North  Carolina  . 
North  Dakota 


Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  .... 

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina   

South  Dakota  

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah   

Vermont   

Virginia   

Washington   

West  Virginia  

Wisconsin   

Wyoming    .  . 

U  S.  Service  Schools      .  . 
Outlying  areas  . 

American  Samoa  

Federated  States  ot  Micronesia 
Guam  .... 
Northern  Marianas 
Patau  .. 
Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands   


Public  nstrtutrons 


All 

4-year  institutions 

4-year  institutions 

2-year 

institutions 

Total 

Total 

University 

Other 
4-year 

2 -year 

Total 

Total 

University 

Other 
4-year 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

$44,714 

$44,197 

$46,515 

$49,906 

$44,212 

$38,935 

$45,985 

$46,427 

$59,005 

$40,692 

$26,105 

36.813 
45.765 
43.030 
36.127 
51.516 

37.430 
46.281 
43.340 
36.684 
51.102 

39.472 
46.281 
46.584 
38.169 
57.546 

42.913 
44.193 
48.184 
41.984 
66.047 

37.150 
47.643 
40.087 
36.979 
55.873 

32.293 

38.487 
29.051 
44.495 

33.425 
37.719 
35.973 
33.420 
53.510 

33.572 
38.497 
36.984 
33.854 
54.156 

65.978 

33.572 
38.497 
36.984 
33.854 
47.190 

28.649 
20.579 
24.614 
12.727 
28.480 

43.474 
53.238 
48.247 
51.556 
39.989 

43.315 
52.540 
48.557 
47.153 
39.522 

46.391 
55.260 
49.987 
47.153 
44.117 

52.270 
60.556 
52.429 

47.492 

41.711 
50.151 
36.879 
47,153 
41.888 

31.123 
44.000 
38.898 

34.265 

44.627 
54.005 
45.710 
52.178 
41.675 

44.911 
54.436 
45.710 
52.178 
41.821 

48.526 
68.463 

53.710 
49.689 

41.132 
48.534 
45.710 
40.007 
39.269 

20.579 
28.289 

23.607 

39.738 
50.519 
35.626 
46.055 
43.734 

39.760 
50.932 
38.046 
44.878 
43.722 

41.549 
55.493 
38.723 
45.087 
44.768 

45.855 
56.628 
42.520 
48,441 
46.945 

40.427 
47.091 
37.064 
41.942 
40.196 

31.770 
43.276 
32.783 
44.552 
31.833 

39.674 
44.852 
27.281 
48.204 
43.759 

40.374 
44.852 
31.379 
'  48.461 
43.933 

58.430 

63.628 
61.509 

'35.038 
44.852 
31.379 
38.442 
38.572 

26.771 

26.390 
28.035 
27.833 

42.349 
37.433 
38.101 
38.989 
40.621 

45.660 
39.138 
39.542 
37.769 
40.032 

51.265 
41.818 
42.088 
38.493 
42.062 

53.458 
43.546 
48.061 
46.209 
45.000 

44.633 
37.468 
38.598 
36.380 
40.121 

32.973 
32.509 
30.310 
30.848 
31.710 

36.598 
27.528 
32.606 
44.900 
42.365 

37.008 
27.883 
32.984 
44.900 
42.442 

45.407 
51.769 

35.756 
27.883 
32.984 
33.395 
42.442 

23.224 
22.660 
21.379 

24.702 

45.307 
51.232 
47.606 
44.328 
33.516 

44.961 
43.411 
49.471 
46.430 
33.679 

46.667 
47.012 
49.948 
47.995 
37.782 

51.861 
53.463 
54.408 
57.005 
41.693 

44.094 
44.545 
46.122 
43.581 
35.506 

42.007 
34.970 
48.097 
41.918 
28.553 

46.530 
55.400 
38.114 
39.749 
32.345 

46.613 
55.876 
38.626 
39.965 
33.292 

63.321 
63.071 
41.195 

39.327 
47.569 
38.326 
39.965 
33.292 

23.912 
30.892 
25.507 
29.316 
21.440 

40.306 
36.545 
41.051 
44.959 
45.448 

40.216 
37.490 
42.543 
45.049 
44.923 

41.296 
38.481 
45.551 
47.110 
47.076 

45.841 
39.797 
51.866 
49.913 
50.542 

40.385 
35.544 
41.001 
45.325 
41.594 

36.323 
27.120 
31.325 
38.991 
36.096 

40.508 
28.802 
36.273 
32.910 
46.054 

40.805 
29.247 
36.273 
32.910 
46.746 

53.143 
41.851 

33.021 
29.247 
33.165 
32.910 
46.746 

28.31 1 
22.710 

22.118 

53.308 
38.749 
50.015 
40.473 
34.113 

53.252 
38.815 
49.61 1 
40.753 
35.007 

56.904 
42.031 
51 .649 
43.230 
36.323 

63.325 
43.962 
56.618 
49.397 
37.394 

54.320 
36.062 
50.847 
.40.569 
33.846 

45,854 
29.047 
45.891 
26.113 
29.872 

53.433 
37.185 
50.421 
39.854 
27.509 

53.745 
37.185 
50.722 
40.460 
29.040 

65.362 

59.604 
57.436 

45.067 
37.185 
45.214 
33.490 
29.040 

22.670 

24.931 
27.683 
20.400 

44.558 
37.899 
39.950 
47.856 
48  679 

46.131 
38.092 
39.769 
47.794 
45.972 

48,497 
39.972 
42.466 
48.684 
48.313 

49.635 
43.643 
44.626 
53.668 
51.320 

44.614 
36.928 
39.986 
45.963 
43.187 

37.891 
32.142 
36.609 
42.976 
38.515 

40.933 
37,067 
40.761 
47.930 
50.607 

41.094 
■  37.572 
40.810 
48.635 
50.607 

57.681 
47.894 

64.470 
— 

39.355 
32.104 
40.810 
43.300 
50.607 

25.339 
22.312 
20.579 
26.238 

36  789 
34.269 
38.820 
40.869 
42.688 

37.475 
35.303 
38.777 
40.205 
38.917 

41.738 
35.303 
41.280 
43.199 
42.048 

46.361 
35.450 
45.796 
48.565 
44.914 

36»910 
35.070 
39.708 
38.354 
35.846 

27.928 
35.627 
30.401 
35.085 
30.876 

33.788 
30.730 
38.917 
43.802 
47.828 

33.883 
30.730 
39.453 
43.944 
47.898 

59.301 
52.384 
48.529 

33.883 
30.730 
31.882 
37.282 
33.259 

29.466 

20  416 
22.846 
32.525 

40.517 
43.227 
42.428 
34.646 
43.961 
37.397 

43.030 
44.265 
42.886 
35.268 
44.921 
37.430 

43.874 
47.241 
47.922 
35.793 
46.792 
44.865 

46.562 
51.365 
50.963 
41.606 
56.876 
44.865 

34.695 
44.461 
42.936 
32.932 
43.044 

33.276 
35.172 
36.215 
27.565 

29.893 

38.330 
39.711 
40.483 
30.994 
39.349 
20.679 

39.245 
39.872 
40.483 
30,994 
39.383 

50.650 

39.245 
39.872 
40.483 
30.994 
35.592 

19.078 
27.836 

24.702 
20.579 

53.230 

53.230 

53.230 

53.230 

22.421 

30.392 

30.086 

27.042 

34.051 

32.501 

7.634 

7.915 

7.915 

6.778 

34.17C 
18.52C 
47.51C 
30.526 
34.161 
19.23: 
43.16 

34.170 
18.52C 
47.51C 
30.526 
)          34.1 6C 
J  27.29C 
43.161 

— 

49.431 

) 

J  27.03? 
43  161 

\  27.04J 

49.431 

>  27.032 
43.16 

34.17C 
18.52C 
41.077 
30.526 
34.16C 
32.306 
- 

- 
- 

I 

>  7.63< 

1  7.915 

7.91J 

>  6.778 

Pnvate  institutions 


1  Preliminary  data 

—Data  not  reported  or  not  applicable 

NOTE  —Data  include  imputations  tor  nonrespondent  institutions 


SOURCE:  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  In- 
tegrated Postsecondary  Educalion  Data  System  {IPEDS}.  -Salaries.  Tenure,  and  Fringe 
Benefits  of  Full-Time  Instructional  Faculty.  1992-93  survey  (This  table  was  prepared 
October  1993 ) 
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Table  227.— Average  salary  of  full-time  instructional  faculty  on  9-month  contracts  In  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  by  type  and  control  of  institution  and  by  state:  1991-92 


Public  institutions 

Private  institutions 

Stale  or  other  area 

All 

institu- 

4*year institutions 

4-year  institutions 

tions 

Total 

Total 

University 

Other 
4*year 

2 -year 

Total 

Total 

University 

Other  ■ 
4-year 

2 -year 

1 

2 

3 

4 " 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

United  Statu  

$43,851 

$43,641 

$45,638 

$48,771 

$43,518 

$38,959 

$44,376 

$44,793 

$58,794 

$39,231 

$25  673 

Alabama 

36.335 

37.2t9 

38.904 

42.472 

36.309 

32.626 

31.613 

31.728 

— 

31.728 

28.716 

Alaska   

44.854 

45.257 

45.257 

43.094 

46.770 



37.237 

37  237 

37  237 

Arizona   

44.503 

44.876 

46.352 

■48!037 

40.182 

42.317 

35.234 

35.234 

— 

35.234 

- 

Arkansas  

35.031 

35.671 

37.030 

41.325 

35.686 

28.146 

32,057 

32.541 

— 

32.541 

13.729 

California   

52.728 

52.886 

56.928 

64.707 

55.514 

48.374 

51,923 

52.430 

64.144 

45,133 

29.462 

42.284 

41.973 

44.901 

50.219 

40.955 

30.025 

44.751 

44.751 

46.282 

42.700 



Connecticut   

52.456 

52.809 

55,160 

59.417 

50.939 

45.851 

52.050 

52.258 

65.517 

46  586 

31.887 

Delaware  

46.274 

46.603 

48.053 

49.905 

36.009 

37.262 

43.380 

43.380 

43.380 

District  ot  Columbia   

49.564 

45.608 

45.608 

— 

45.608 

50.254 

50.254 

51.606 

39.284 

Florida   

39.642 

39.463 

44.709 

48.085 

42.485 

33.163 

40.329 

40.483 

46.534- 

38.493 

23.461 

Georgia   

38.595 

38.754 

40.438 

43.832 

39.509 

30.754 

38.135 

38.784 

55.501 

33.781 

26.467 

Hawaii   

46.638 

47.862 

51.805 

52.788 

43.906 

40.696 

37.059' 

37,059 

37.059 

Idaho   

35.060 

37.438 

38.229 

42.t39 

36.449 

31.847 

26.999 

30.012 



30.012 

26,312 

44.359 

42.937 

43.101 

46.449 

39.904 

42.680 

47.125 

47.445 

60,881 

37.875 

26.774 

Indiana   

42.401 

42.343 

43.347 

45.390 

38.887 

30.517 

42.531 

42.644 

59,720 

37.470 

28.137 

lowa   

40.683 

43.575 

48.297 

50.635 

41.106 

32.098 

35.698 

35.797 

44.418 

34.547 

29.107 

36.338 

38.178 

40.653 

42.282 

36.466 

31.822 

25.900 

26.303 

26  303 

20.813 

Kentucky   

37.729 

39  419 

41.984 

48.066 

38.469 

30.330 

31.163 

31.845 



31.845 

19.553 

Louisiana  

38.900 

37.868 

38.520 

45.955 

36.476 

30.330 

43.756 

43.756 

50.498 

32,142 

— 

Maine   

40.026 

.59.366 

41.031 

43.321 

39.428 

32.141 

41.535 

41,535 

— 

41.535 

Maryland   

44.737 

a.  701 

46.642 

51 .679 

44,075 

41.245 

44.861 

44.907 

> 

61.776 

37.872 

23.385 

Massachusetts   

49.526 

42.875 

46.043 

53.320 

43.236 

35.192 

53.128 

53.691 

60.403 

45  506 

27.862 

Michigan   

45.877 

47.814 

48.650 

54.132 

43.965 

45.366 

36.134 

36.602 

39.297 

36.290 

24.561 

Minnesota  ....   

42.640 

44  184 

45.548 

54.176 

41.312 

40.18€ 

39.111 

39.354 

— 

39.354 

29.203 

Mississippi  

31.687 

31.911 

34.975 

37.647 

33.250 

27.851 

30.024 

30.846 

— 

30.846 

20.549 

Missouri   

38.714 

38.594 

39.376 

43.205 

38.636 

^  35.707 

38.989 

39.221 

51.604 

31 .440 

28.103 

Montana    

34.401 

35.567 

36.144 

37.748 

32.481 

^  28.006 

26.8^4 

27.914 

27.914 

23.389 

Nebraska    

39.306 

40.745 

43.571 

49.943 

38.898 

27  749 

34,805 

34.805 

40.930 

31.382 

Nevada   

44.160 

44.1 76 

46.230 

48.702 

44.685 

37.855 

39.284 

39.284 

— 

39.284 

New  Hampshire   

42.111 

40.733 

42.818 

46.329 

37.929 

31.435 

43.881 

44.153 

— 

44.153 

20.370 

New  Jersey   

52.254 

52.648 

56.527 

62.995 

54.151 

43.778 

51.321 

51.321 

62.671 

43.103 



New  Mexico   

37.961 

38.029 

40.860 

42,835 

34.746 

28.879 

36.328 

36.328 

36.328 



New  York  

49.014 

48.965 

51.428 

56.904 

50.546 

44.425 

49.063 

49.479 

58.051 

43.676 

23.262 

North  Carolina           .  . 

40.205 

40.887 

43.076 

46.866 

40.507 

25.863 

38.728 

39.404 

54.997 

32.515 

27.886 

North  Oakota 

33.701 

34.706 

35.714 

36.885 

33.009 

30.607 

25.963 

27.174 

— 

27.174 

19.819 

Ohio  

44.163 

45.926 

48.485 

49.828 

43.811 

36.774 

39.916 

39.924 

55.372 

38.326 

30.978 

Oklahoma   

36.911 

37.711 

39.556 

43.036 

36.674 

31.938 

33.526 

33.950 

46.322 

28.046 

21.167 

Oregon   

38.011 

37.917 

40.213 

41.925 

38.148 

35.204 

38.382 

38  382 

38  382 

Pennsylvania    

45.970 

46.226 

47.362 

52.858 

44.373 

40.886 

45.673 

46.159 

59.273 

41.785 

27.112 

Rhode  Island  

47.780 

46.054 

48  329 

51  151 

43  530 

38.958 

49.089 

49.089 

49.089 

South  Carolina  .  .    ... 

35.959 

36.713 

40  909 

44.980 

36.460 

27.455 

33.140 

33.653 

33.653 

21.656 

South  Dakota  

33  111 

34.298 

34.296 

34.486 

34.004 

36.033 

29  173 

29.173 

29.173 

Tennessee   

36.641 

39.001 

41.250 

45.369 

39.793 

30.741 

37.852 

38.227 

57.987 

30.876 

21.779 

Texas   

39.736 

39  133 

42  050 

46.955 

37.600 

34  164 

42.564 

50.736 

35.826 

21 .320 

Utah  

39.277 

37.207 

40.142 

43.568 

32.506 

29.274 

43  202 

43.289 

43.991 

31.617 

31 .361 

Vermont  ....  .... 

39.886 

42  532 

43.511 

45.995 

34.616 

32.195 

37.308 

38.180 

— 

38.180 

18.764 

Virginia  ...   

43.188 

44.493 

47.359 

5t.252 

44.731 

35.446 

38.747 

38.878 

— 

38.878 

27.220 

Washington 

4t.536 

46.259 

49.1G7 

41 .344 

35.049 

36.926 

38.926 

38.926 

West  Virginia 

34.348 

35.063 

35.593 

41.074 

32.925 

27.422 

30.261 

30.584 

30.584 

24.329 

Wisconsin 

41.775 

42.498 

44.074 

53.029 

40.769 

39.857 

38.187 

38.187 

48.463 

34.490 

Wyoming  ... 

37.502 

37.502 

44.327 

44.327 

30.413 

U  S  Service  Schools 

50.243 

50.243 

50.243 

50.243 

Outlying  areas   

24  370 

31.236' 

31.434 

27.042 

35.224 

29.361 

7.638 

7.749 

7.749 

7.2^9 

American  Samoa                  .  . 

21.411 

21.411 

21.411 

Federated  States  of  Micronesia        .  .. 

17.001 

17.001 

17.001 

Guam 

48  459 

48.459 

50.574 

50.574 

41.842 

Northern  Marianas  

30.520 

30.520 

30.520 

Paiau  

30.898 

30.898 

30.898 

Puerto  Rtco   .... 

22.294 

29.435 

29.394 

27.042 

1  31.959 

30.289 

7.638 

7.749 

7.749 

7.219 

Virgin  Islands  ...   

43.609 

43.609 

43.609 

I  43.609 

—Data  not  reported  or  not  applicable  SOURCE.  U.S  Department  ot  Education.  National  Center  tor  Education  Statistics.  In- 

tegrated Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  "Salaries.  Tenure,  and  Fringe 

NOTE— Data  include  imoutations  for  nonrespondent  institutions  Benefits  ot  Full-Time  instructional  Facully.  1991-92"  survey  {This  table  was  prepared 

April  1993.  \ 
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Table  228.— Average  salary  of  full-time  Instructional  faculty  on  9-month  contracts  In  4-year  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  by  type  and  control  of  institution  and  rank  of  faculty  and  by  state:  1992-93 1 


Stale  or  other  area 


United  States 

Aiabama 
Alaska 
Arizona  ... 
Arkansas  . 
California 

Colorado  

Connecticut 
Delaware 

District  ot  Columbia 
Florida  

Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 

Illinois   

Indiana   

lowa 
Kansas  . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana  ... 
Maine   

Maryland  .  . 
Massachusetts  . 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 

Missouri 
Montana 

Nebraska  

Nevada 

Now  Hampshire  . 

New  Jersey 
New  Mexico    .  . 
New  York  .  . 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

Ohio  .... 
Oklahoma 
Oregon  . 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  island 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee     .  . 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


U  S  Service  Schools 


Outlying  areas 

American  Samoa        -  - 
Federated  States  ot  Micronesia 
Guam 

Northern  Marianas 
Palau 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands  .  . 


Public  university 


Prolessor 


$63,452 


Associate 
professor 


Assistant 
professor 


$45,746 


56.203 
59.459 
6t.566 
55.394 
79.248 

61.808 
72.792 
69.284 

57.458 

60.636 
7t.725 
49.318 
62.394 
60.630 

68.291 
54.318 
60.177 
61.807 
57.323 

67.609 
62.201 
67.440 
67.600 
50.453 

57.077 
46.935 
66.061 
63.556 
63.306 

80.474 
54.583 
72.143 
64.884 
46.426 

63.038 
54.638 
55.476 
69.526 
60.150 

58.801 
44.371 
■54.148 
63.754 
56.211 

61.047 
66.091 
64.415 
52.189 
65.963 
53.753 


34.103 


41.925 
50.916 
44.772 
42.448 
53.468 

46,942 

55.112 
51.242 

39,289 

43.373 
53.134 
40.049 
45.134 
45.101 

49.633 
40.823 
43.967 
44.741 

43.717 

47.650 
46.457 
50.618 
47.617 
40.794 

42.148 
38.991 
46.812 
47.394 
46.773 

57.349 
41.867 
51.341 
44.309 
38.806 

46.350 
41.731 
42.925 
50.902 
45.594 

43.135 
36.274 
41.136 
43.413 
40.61 

44.848 

46.778 

45.340 

40.948 

48.31 

42.276 


28.038 


Public  other  4-year 


Professor 


$36,878 


$55,642 


35.555 
39.077 
39.696 
37.170 
44.715 

41.048 
45.046 
40.841 

37.275 

36.728 
46.177 
38.375 
37.813 
36.901 

41.028' 
35.255 
37.942 
38.558 
36.785 

40.118 
38.369 
43.271 
42.545 
37.568 

39.090 
34.618 
41.866 
39.157 
39.41 1 

45.475 
36.092 
39.790 
37.316 
33.827 

38.645 
36.346 
37.011 
41.652 
40.2C3 

38.163 
32.669 
36.273 
37.816 
36.297 

37.402 
39.220 
40.302 
34.746 
42.838 
37.467 


23.613 


Associate 
professor 


$43,622 


48.287 
60.205 
50.585 
48.556 
63.656 

49.901 
61.832 
50.666 
55.363 
52.754 

51.844 
56.886 
43.391 
50.872 
54.567 

57.508 
46.470 
47.227 
46.926 
50.047 

56.981 
50.735 
55.980 
52.431 
45.989 

50.787 
43.484 
50.922 
59.838 
50.536 

68.412 
45.466- 
63.256 
51.436 
42.310 

58.164 
45.515 
47.627 
60.258 
50.08 1 

45,813 
44.054 
48.719 
48.752 
45.184 

42.270 
56.544 
49.302 
41.069 
51.236 


36.127 
54.560 


Assistant 
professor 


$36,226 


39.003 
50.345 
41.215 
39.285 
49.340 

41.046 
49.460 
45.213 
47.434 

40.005 

41.294 
45.171 
36.517 
41.078 
42.247 

46.754 
38.224 
39.619 
38.614 
40.791 

45.335 
43.212 
45.581 
42.779 
37.477 

41.289 
36.587 
42,804 
48.345 
40.776 

53.868 
37,390 
48.347 
41.435 
36.654 

44.076 
39.097 
38.815 
47.696 
42.105 

39.136 
35.734 
40.930 
40.134 
36.059 

35.563 
44.535 
41.093 
33.650 
41.8/5 


35.948 


51.400 


29.602 
43.560 


33.323 
40.534 
34,497 
33.500 
40.922 

35.722 
38.355 
35.273 
34.508 
36.246 

35.038 
41.354 
32.879 
35.922 
35.894 

38.?81 
32.^97 
33.957 
33.238 
32,564 

38.383 
35.71 1 
38.536 
35.724 
32.328 

35.234 
30.030 
36.826 
39.449 
35.033 

42.490 
31.223 
39.157 
35.818 
31.307 

36.575 
35.044 
34.350 
38.133 
36.436 

32.315 
30.558 
31.997 
34.572 
31.413 

29.502 
36.092 
34.092 
27.564 
37.344 


41.001 


Private  university 


Professor 


$76,561 


45.053 


24.475 
37.661 


Associate 
professor 


$51,654 


81.069 


60.657 
90.288 


70.861 
67.667 


82.155 
77.373 


77.515 
82.067 
51.082 


68.480 
61.822 


88.554 


75.407 
72.746 


73.349 
64.105 


78.645 
68.363 
60.654 


67.209 


Assistant 
professor 


$43,686 


■56.745 


45.002 
53.253 


49.439 
48.318 


51 .478 


54.362 
54.390 


42.096 


51.661 
53.742 
41.924 


47.432 
43.392 


52.366 
51.601 


51.205 
46.553 


56.183 


49.950 
48.267 
45.001 


49.926 


46.489 


41.311 
43.865 


40.153 
39.959 


43.486 


46.238 
45.552 


43.929 
45.900 
35.000 


41.884 
33.255 


42.363 


44.245 
42.876 


45.239 
38.862 


43.100 
42.448 
41.311 


41.094 


Private  other  4-year 


$52,283 


Associate 
professor 


$40,659 


43.531 
49.461 
47.211 
39.755 
60.201 

53.267 
60.313 
58.647 
56.980 
52.238 

45.066 
57.448 
29.173 
47.792 
47.224 

44.635 
32.901 
41.756 
42.716 
57.614 

49.895 
62.223 
46.850 
51.598 
43.440 

40.503 
34.723 
40.208 
54.593 
64.553 

55.508 
36.779 
58.588 
41.384 
37.745 

49.351 
41.159 
52.221 
55.735 
65.719 

43.102 
38.769 
39.711 
45.942 
41.277 

52.067 
51.330 
49.863 
38.066 
44.631 


31.958 


Assistant 
prolessor 


13 


34.750 
40.648 
41.700 
34.225 
44.848 

42.979 
46.472 
50.087 
43.045 
38.595 

36.563 
3S.909 
23  850 
39.854 
37.775 

36.148 
29.072 
33.681 
34.123 
41.863 

40.306 
46.014 
38.452 
39.442 
33.574 

34.389 
30.503 
33.586 
30.185 
41.965 

45.054 
31.126 
45.217 
34.217 
31.929 

39.081 
34.203 
39.489 
42.970 
47.529 

34.733 
32.632 
32.141 
38.121 
34.312 

38.654 
39.024 
40.353 
32  396 

36. 


24.891 


$33,625 

28  973 
32.260 
30.051 
28.342 
37.332 

32.491 
39.208 
34.399 
35.086 
32.413 

30.381 
35.467 

33.575 
32.890 

30.801 
25.111 
28.716 
30.814 
33.954 

34.783 
37.677 
32.390 
33.135 
28.467 

29.726 
25.248 
29.927 
31.246 
34.789 

36.033 
26.783 
36.603 
29.495 
29.158 

33.205 
26.073 
33.904 
35.708 
39.670 

28.223 
28.322 
28.491 
31.259 
30.050 

33.512 
32.272 
34.223 
28.158 
30.021 


1 1 .940 


'  Preliminary  data 

■  -Data  not  reported  or  not  applicable 

NOTE  -  Data  include  imputations  for  nonrespondent  institutions 


SOURCE:  U  S  Department  or  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  in- 
tegrated Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  -Salaries.  Tenure,  and  Fringe 
Benefits  of  Full-Time  Instructional  Faculty.  1992-93"  survey  (This  table  was  prepared 
October  1993 ) 
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Table  229.— Average  salary  of  full-time  instructional  faculty  on  9-month  contracts  in  4-year  institutions 
of  higher  education,  by  type  and  control  of  institution  and  rank  of  faculty  and  by  state:  1991-92 


Public  university 

Public  other  4 -year 

Private  university 

Private  other  4-year 

State  or  other  area 

Professor 

Associate 
professor 

Assistant 
professor 

Professor 

Associate 
professor 

Assistant 
professor 

Professor 

Associaie 
professor 

Assistant 
professor 

Professor 

Associate 
professor 

Assistant 
professc 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

United  States 

$62,070 

$44,970 

$36,003 

$54,794 

$42,940 

$35,600 

$73,663 

$49,905 

$42,010 

$50,329 

$39,249 

$32,539 

Maoama 
A-aska  . 
Aizona 
Arkansas 
Criitomia 

56.128 
59.260 
61.687 
53.466 
77.834 

41.752 
48.589 
44  938 
40.296 
52.161 

35.358 
37.276 
39.449 
35.51 6 
44.145 

47.152 
58.1 12 
51.055 
46.528 
63.186 

37.972 
48.494 
42.055 
38.065 
49.407 

32.754 
39.332 
34.764 
32.336 
41.072 

80.809 

55.199 

45.736 

41  657 
54.803 
44.002 
38  433 
56  665 

32  804 
37817 
40.8P3 
31  903 
42  922 

27.549 
31.189 
30.347 
27.967 
36.036 

Co  or  ado 
Connecticut 

Dei:iware   

Dist.  ict  of  Columbia   

Flor  da  . . 

5S.177 
71.255 
66.413 

59.017 

44.710 
53.995 
48.898 

40,976 

39.051 
43.855 
39.055 

37.444 

48.930 
60.929 
48.684 
55.508 
53.655 

40.604 
48.517 
40.026 

41.091 

35.080 
39.866 
33.263 

36.588 

57.653 
86,256 

67  994 
63.653 

43.695 
51.413 

47  627 
45.611 

39.335 
41.305 

pn«> 
39.680 

52.744 
58.408 
55.259 
54.316 
50.416 

41.494 
44.701 
48.664 
40.762 
38,402 

34.093 
37.795 
33.049 
34.469 
31,563 

Gec-gia   

Haw  i:i 
Wane 

MlinOi-5 

Indiana                            .  .  . 

58.893 
67.358 
48.849 
60.454 
5e.664 

41.535 
49.889 
39.653 
43.22 1 
43.516 

35.522 
42.881 
37.742 
36.480 
35.700 

50.568 
52.641 
42.904 
48  370 
52.679 

40.231 
42.615 
36.524 
38  945 
40.782 

34  006 
37.807 
31.844 
34  259 
34.357 

70.918 

78  30 1 
75^586 

49.209 

51  396 
52.812 

40.079 

45  438 
44.720 

43.351 
47.149 
33.666 
46  820 
45.711 

34.858 
35.668 
23.776 
39  134 
36  567 

29.260 
30733 

32.793 
31.807 

lowa 
Kansas 
Ke«tu<.>.y 
Louisiana 

MaifC   

64.t58 
52.671 
60.096 
61.714 
55  909 

46.950 
39.616 
44.301 

42.806 

38.533 
34.313 
38.366 
38.277 
35.604 

53.087 
45.520 
47.166 
46  684 
48.820 

43.019 

37  195 
40  256 

38  714 
39.39:' 

35.642 
31.025 
34.166 

33.016 

53.867 
64  1 96 

40.390 
47  979 

36.486 
38.567 

42.893 
31.574 
40.118 
41  484 
57.047 

35.073 
26.S77 
32.512 
32.623 
*  40343 

29.810 
24.475 
27.748 
29  584 
32  616 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 

Michigan   

Minnesota 

M:SS!SS'Ppi 

67.359 
61.761 
67  251 
63.944 
46.613 

47.683 
47.272 
50.172 

37.066 

40.753 
37.749 
43.304 
40.585 
34.936 

56.910 
50.392 
53.293 
49  gog 

43.104 

45  457 
42.925 
43.888 

35  335 

38.484 
35.024 
36.704 
33  8"r6 
30.458 

75.574 
79.157 
48  739 

51.070 
52.010 
40  154 

43.120 
44.094 
33.595 

49  241 
59.524 
44.391 

50  880 
41.133 

40  129 
44.225 
36.617 
38.658 
29  540 

33.377 
36.251 
30.310 
32.450 
27.835 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

53.087 
42  984 
63  383 
61 .51 1 
58.29? 

39.198 
37.242 
46  330 
46.930 
44.447 

37.207 
33.104 
40.205 
39  966 
35.585 

48.409 
40.130 
48.248 
60  255 
46.591 

39.656 
33.086 
40.204 
48  260 
38.075 

33.991 
28.217 
34.652 
39  242 
32.457 

65.792 
59.819 

45.614 
41.892 

39.965 
33.259 

39.029 
32.481 
38.009 
53.507 
60.436 

32  685 
28.824 
31  525 
24  101 
40  441 

28  465 
24  203 
28.624 
26.021 
34^00 t 

New  Jersoy                    .  . 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
Noilh  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

81.499 
53.090 
72.240 
63.61 8 
46.079 

57.916 
40.718 
51.898 
44.51 8 
38.400 

45.981 
35.722 
39.894 
37.24 1 
33.437 

68.085 
43.483 
63.532 
5l  078 
40.020 

53.536 
35.871 
48.554 

36.968 

42.278 
30.269 
38.913 

30.307 

84,400 

73.368 
70  1 03 

51.680 

51.042 
50  020 

41.214 

42.7t4 
40  942 

52  57a 
32.891 
56.709 
40.442 
35.749 

42.994 
28  669 
43.938 
33.465 
30  066 

34  423 
25  429 
35.696 
28.593 
27  127 

O^io 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . 
Rhode  Island 

63.257 
54.515 
52  273 
67  195 

46.809 
41  979 
40.643 
49.205 
45  736 

38.726 
35.6  tO 
34  829 
40.716 
39.884 

57  652 
44.396 
44.994 
57.385 
50.615 

43.597 
38.804 
36.850 
45.873 
42.035 

36.337 
35  503 
32  091 
36.725 
36.746 

70  783 
61.320 

75  131 

48.695 
43  596 

52.020 

44.014 
37.H8 

43.358 

48  459 
36  588 
48.582 
53.893 
64.006 

38.271 
30.458 
36  527 
41.402 
46  346 

32.1 19 
21  245 
31.375 
34.724 
37.895 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utan 

57.1 17 
43.003 
53.841 
62.051 
54.283 

42.062 
34.943 
40.766 
42.660 
39.420 

36.857 
31.351 
36.226 
36.653 
35.172 

45.194 
42.777 
48.957 
47.920 
39.857 

38.941 
34.829 
39.730 
39.424 
33.584 

31  299 
29  303 
33  154 
33.173 
28.607 

- 

75.371 
66  834 
53.072 

- 

49.739 
46.649 
42.217 

- 

42.523 
40.325 
35.584 

43  141 
38.503 
38.875 
43.996 
39  372 

33  "96 
30.395 
3l  .339 
35.996 
33  090 

28.373 
27  989 

27  540 
30.248 

28  284 

Vermont 

V-rgm-a 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wscons.n 

Wyoming 

60.303 
65.960 
62.147 
51.866 
5"  0'>2 
53  946 

44  331 
46.764 
43.573 
40.604 
44  334 
42.282 

37.275 
38.839 
38.621 
34.388 
40  033 
37.669 

41.813 
56  172 
46.844 
41.209 

4S  303 

35.352 
44  249 
39.245 
33.766 
33.  "29 

29.172 
36.354 
33.593 
27.343 
35  -20 

04  4  GO 

48  403 

4C  *"5C 

50.896 
50.089 
47.954 
36  094 
4."  929 

3-  939 
3^.921 
37  982 
31.584 

32.733 
31.855 
33.013 
2'  405 

U  S  Sen/'ce  Schools 

62.429 

47.947 

37.901 

Outlying  areas 

34  104 

28.037 

23615 

48.137 

38.334 

3t.984 

30.160 

22.319 

11.867 

Am e' ican  Samoa 

Federated  Slates  o!  Micronesia 

Guam 

Northern  Marianas 
Palau 

Puerto  R«co 
Virg.n  islands 

34  104 

28  037 

23.615 

66.702 

44.204 
54.904 

54.516 

35.014 
45.061 

43.339 

29  376 
38  846 

30  160 

22  319 

11  867 

-  Data  noi  repotted  or  not  applicable  SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  In 

tegrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDSi.  Salaries  Tenure  and  Fnnge 

NOTF    Data  include  imputations  for  nonrespondenl  mslituhons  Benefits  of  Full  Time  Instructional  Faculty.  1991-92'  su'vey  (Tins  table  was  prepared 

April  1993  » 
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Table  230.— Full-time  instructional  faculty  with  tenure  for  institutions  reporting  tenure  status,  by  academic 
rank,  sex,  and  type  and  control  of  institution:  1980-81, 1990-91, 1991-92,  and  1992-93 


ERLC 


Academic  year.  type,  and 
control  of  institution 


1980-81 


All  institutions   

4 -year   

University   

Other  4-year  . 
2-year   

Public  institutions 
4-year   

University   

Other  4-year  . 
2-vear   


Private  institutions 
4-year   

University  ... 

Other  4  year  . 
2 -year   


1990-  91 
All  institutions   

4  year   

University   

Other  4  year   

2-year   

Public  institutions  

4  year   

University   

Other  4  year   

2  year   

Private  institutions   

4  year   

University   

Other  4 -year   

2 -year   

1991-  92 

All  institutions   

4 -year   

University   

Other  A  year   

2  year   

Public  institutions   

4-year 

University   

Other  4  year  

2  year   

Private  institutions  

4-year  

Univo'Sity   

Other  4-year   

2  yem   

1992-  93 1 
All  mstitulions   

4-year   

University   

Other  4  year  .  ... 
2  year   

Public  institutions   

4  year   

University     ..  . 

Olhei  4  year  

2-yeni   

Private  institutions  

4  year   

University   

Other  4  year  

2  year   


'  PfMiiiMin.ii)  (<at«i 
PiiM  no!  .lv.iilahh'  n'  not  ai>o'ii  ati'e 


Percent  with  tenure,  by  rank 


Percent  with  tenure,  by 
sex 


iks 

_  ... 

Professor 



3 

Associate 

Assistant 

Instructor 

 ... 

6 

Lecturer 

 — 

7 

No 

academic 
rank 

 .  

8 

Men 

9 

Won*  en 



10 

4 

5 

64.8 

95.8 

82.9 

27.9 

9.2 

1 1.9 

77.4 

/0.0 

49.7 

62.7 

95.8 

82.2 

24.1 

6.6 

10.7 

24.7 

68.3 

44.0 

64.5 

96.7 

83.7 

15.3 

5.4 

4.3 

3.5 

70.0 

4".0 

61.3 

94.9 

81.2 

29.7 

7.1 

178 

32.4 

.  67.0 

45.5 

74.5 

95.6 

89.2 

58.9 

19.8 

34.8 

81.1 

78.8 

66.6 

68.0 

96.6 

85.9 

32.5 

1 1.8 

14.3 

79.4 

72.8 

54.0 

65.7 

96.6 

85.3 

27.6 

8.7 

12.8 

12.2 

71 .1 

47.5 

66.0 

96.9 

86.5 

16.8 

6.1 

4.9 

4.5 

71 .3 

42.8 

65.5 

96.3 

84.4 

35.5 

10.0 

21 .4 

17.2 

70.9 

50.2 

75  2 

95  9 

89  5 

59.5 

20.3 

35.8 

81 .8 

79.3 

67. ;5 

55.9 

93.8 

75.2 

17.5 

3.0 

1 .5 

43.4 

62.2 

37.2 

56.0 

93.8 

75.2 

1 7.4 

2.8 

1 .5 

37.5 

62.2 

•Si .C 

60.4 

96.3 

75.8 

1 1.5 

3.5 

1 .8 

0.6 

66.3 

36.5 

53.6 

92.0 

74.9 

20.2 

2.6 

1 .2 

43  4 

59.8 

37.4 

49  5 

84  7 

77  3 

35  2 

8  8 

52.2 

57.3 

39.5 

61.2 

95.6 

80.8 

",8.6 

6.8 

6.9 

36.3 

67.8 

45.3 

61.7 

95.7 

80  4 

15.8 

4.1 

6.0 

19.1 

68.6 

43.9 

65.2 

97.2 

85.4 

9.0 

3.5 

2.1 

1 .4 

71 .6 

43.6 

59.4 

94.6 

77.1 

19.7 

4.3 

9.2 

30.2 

66.3 

44.0 

57.1 

93.7 

85.3 

50.7 

16.3 

26.6 

39.8 

60.9 

51.9 

62.9 

96.3 

83.7 

21.7 

8  6 

8.4 

36.6 

69.4 

47.4 

64.0 

96.5 

83  5 

18.0 

5.3 

7.3 

1 1  3 

70  8 

40.9 

66.3 

97.3 

88.3 

9.7 

4.2 

2.4 

0.4 

72.8 

44.5 

62.3 

95.9 

79.9 

23.4 

5.7 

10.6 

23.5 

69.1 

46.7 

57  3 

93  7 

85  6 

51 .4 

16.7 

26.7 

39.7 

61.0 

52.2 

56.7 

93.9 

73.8 

1 1 .8 

1 .5 

1 .0 

33.3 

63.7 

O.Q  ft 

56.8 

93.9 

73.8 

1 1 .6 

1 .4 

1 .0 

31 .2 

63.7 

ft 

oy  .O 

62.2 

96.9 

77  4 

7.3 

1 .4 

1 .4 

6.5 

68.5 

A  4  'i 

53.9 

91.9 

72.0 

13.5 

1.5 

0.5 

36.3 

60.9 

39.2 

A*\  7 

90  2 

70  9 

4  3 

49.7 

53.1 

39.3 

63.7 

95.7 

81 .0 

1 7.7 

20.2 

6.7 

72.5 

701 

49. 1 

61.7 

95.8 

80.6 

14.9 

4.2 

5.7 

18.1 

68.8 

43.9 

65.4 

97  3 

85  8 

8  5 

3.4 

2.2 

1 .6 

72.0 

43.8 

59.3 

94.7 

:  77.2 

18.6 

4.4 

8.8 

27.1 

66.4 

43.9 

72  9 

93.9 

85  0 

50.2 

47.9 

27.6 

77.4 

78.2 

65.6 

66.4 

96.5 

84  1 

20.9 

25.3 

8.1 

74.6 

72.6 

52.4 

64  2 

96.8 

84  0 

16.9 

5.3 

6.9 

9.0 

71 .2 

45.9 

66.4 

97.5 

88.8 

8.6 

3.9 

2.1 

0.4 

73.1 

44.5 

62.5 

96.2 

80  2 

22.5 

5.9 

10.3 

1 7.2 

69.5 

AG.  7 

73  5 

94  0 

85.2 

51  5 

49.1 

27.9 

77.8 

78.6 

66.5 

56  6 

93.8 

74  0 

1 1 .5 

1 .9 

1  9 

38.7 

DO.  / 

/in  1 
»*u.  I 

56.8 

93.8 

73.9 

1 1 .4 

1 .9 

1  9 

28.6 

63.8 

40. 1 

62  7 

96  6 

//.b 

8.1 

1 .5 

2.4 

O.l 

i           b9  1 

53  8 

92.0 

72  2 

12.7 

2.0 

1  1 

34  3 

ou.y 

47  4 

87  2 

79  5 

1 7.7 

2.6 

58.2 

56.5 

38.4 

63.4 

95.8 

81 .3 

17.3 

9.0 

6.4 

71  A 

7fl  1 

61 .7 

95.9 

80.8 

14.1 

4.2 

5.3 

21 .3 

68.9 

J  A  1 
|  ''41 

65  4 

97.3 

85.7 

7. A 

3.1 

1.7 

1  0 

70  Q 
f  C.J 

44  2 

59  2 

94  8 

77  6 

17.9 

4.6 

8.4 

28.9 

66.5 

44.C 

71  2 

94  6 

86.3 

51.1 

20.4 

21.0 

75  9 

76.8 

63.9 

66  3 

96  7 

84  8 

20.7 

11.2 

7.8 

74.*. 

72.8 

52.4 

64  4 

97  0 

84.6 

16.2 

5.4 

65 

1^.9 

71.6 

4.6.3 

67  2 

97  7 

89  1 

8.0 

3.3 

1.8 

2.0 

74.0 

45.7 

62  4 

96.3 

81.0 

21.5 

6.0 

9  8 

19.3 

69.6 

46.7 

72.0 

94.7 

86.5 

52  5 

20  8 

21.2 

77.0 

77  5 

64.9 

56.1 

93.6 

73.6 

10  ; 

2.2 

1.2 

37.7 

63/j 

40.0 

56.4 

93.6 

73  6 

10.6 

2.1 

1.2 

30.3 

63.C 

40.1 

61  C 

96.1 

76.8 

5S 

1.C 

1.6 

0.4 

67  8 

40.8 

54. C 

92  C 

72  1 

12.6 

2.3  0C 

36  7 

61.2 

39.8 

44.8 

89.1 

75  £ 

176 

6:7 

46  6 

52.C 

)j  37.4 
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SOURCE  U  S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  lor  Education  Statistics. 
Faculty  Salaries.  Tonuto.  and  f-nngo  Benefits,  and  Integrated  Fostsecondary  Education 
Data  System  (IPEDS).  -Salaries.  Tenure,  and  Fringe  Benefits  of  Full- tune  Instructional 
Faculty"  surveys  iTrus  table  was  prepared  October  tfl03  ) 
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242  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  INSTITUTIONS 


Table  231  .—Institutions  of  higher  education,  by  control  and  type  of  institution:  1949-50  to  1993-94 


Year 


Excluding  branch  campuses 


1949-  50 

1950-  51 

1951-  52 

1952-  53 

1953-  54 

1954-  55 

1955-  56 

1956-  57 

1957-  58 

1958-  59 

195^-60 

1960-  61 

1961-  62 

1962-  63 

1963-  64 

1964-  65 

1965-  66 

1966-  67 

1967-  68 

1968-  69 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

1971-  72 

1972-  73 

1973-  74 

1974-  75 

1975-  76 

1976-  77 

1977-  78 

1978-  79 

1979-  80 

1980-  81 

1981-  82 

1982-  83 

1983-  84 

1984-  85 
1S85-86 


Including  branch  campuses 


1974-  75  . 

1975-  76  . 

1976-  77  . 

1977-  78  . 

1978-  79  . 

1979-  80 

1980-  81  . 

1981-  82  . 

1982-  83  . 

1983-  84  . 

1984-  85 

1985-  86 

1986-  87 ? 

1987-  88' 

1988-  89 ? 

1989-  90 2 

1990-  91 :" 

1991-  92 ;> 

1992-  93' 

1993-  94- 


All  institutions 

Public 

Private 

Total 

4-year 

2-year 

Total 

4-year 

2-year 

Total 
8 

4-year 

9 

2  year 
10 

2 

3 

4 

c 
D 

6 

7 

1,851 

1,327 

524 

641 

344 

297 

1.210 

983 

227 

1,852 

1,312 

540 

636 

341 

295 

1.216 

971 

245 

1.832 

1,326 

506 

641 

350 

1 

1,191 

976 

«£  1  0 

1 .882 

1.355 

527 

639 

1AQ 

290 

1 .243 

1 .006 

237 

1,863 

1.345 

518 

662 

JO? 

293 

1 .201 

976 

225 

1 ,349 

1.333 

516 

648 

353 

295 

1.201 

980 

221 

1,350 

1,347 

503 

650 

360 

290 

1,200 

987 

213 

1,878 

1,355 

523 

656 

JO? 

297 

1 ,222 

996 

226 

1,930 

1 ,390 

540 

666 

JDD 

oUU 

1 .264 

1  f\OA 
1  ,Ut4 

240 

1,947 

1^394 

553 

Of  tj 

ODD 

307 

1 .274 

1 .028 

246 

2,004 

1,422 

582 

69b 

367 

328 

1,309 

1.055 

254 

2,021 

1,431 

590 

700 

368 

332 

1.321 

1.063 

258 

2,033 

1,443 

590 

718 

374 

344. 

1  ,Ol  0 

1 .069 

*:4D 

2.093 

1.468 

625 

740 

Of  D 

OO't 

1  ,JOo 

1 ,092 

261 

2,132 

1,499 

633 

760 

0.7A 
OfH 

1 .372 

1.113 

259 

2,175 

1.521 

654 

799 

393 

406 

1.376 

1.128 

248 

2,230 

1.551 

679 

821 

401 

420 

1,409 

1.150 

259 

2,329 

1.577 

752 

880 

403 

A77 

1  AAQ 

1  1  7  A 

1  i  I  /  H 

d  /o 

2.374 

1,588 

786 

Q1A 

414 

520 

1 ,440 

1 .1 74 

266 

2,483 

1^619 

864 

1  nn 

A  1  7 
4  1  / 

594 

1 .472 

1 .202 

270 

2,525 

1,639 

886 

1.060 

426 

634 

1.465 

1.213 

252 

2.556 

1.665 

891 

1.089 

435 

654 

1.467 

1.230 

237 

2,606 

1.675 

931 

1  1 37 

AAf\ 

697 

1 ,469 

1 .235 

234 

2.665 

1,701 

964 

1  ioo 
1  ,  1  oc. 

AAQ 

733 

1 .483 

1 .252 

231 

2.720 

1J17 

1.003 

1  OC\C\ 
I  ,cUU 

AAH 

760 

1 ,520 

1 .277 

243 

2.747 

1,744 

1 .003 

1,214 

447 

767 

1.533 

1.297 

236 

2,765 

1767 

998 

1.219 

447 

772 

1.546 

1.320 

226 

2.785 

1  783 

1  nn? 

1 ,231 

77Q 

l  .004 

I  .00  I 

223 

2,826 

ll808 

1,018 

1.241 

454 

787 

1.585 

1,354 

231 

1  &A  Q 
1  .04  <J 

1.111 

1 ,308 

463 

845 

1 .646 

1 .380 

266 

2,975 

1,863 

1,112 

1.310 

464 

846 

1.665 

1,399 

266 

3.056 

1,861 

1,195 

1.334 

465 

869 

1,722 

1.396 

'326 

3.083 

1.883 

1,200 

1.340 

471 

869 

1.743 

1,412 

!331 

3.111 

1,887 

1,224 

1 .336 

472 

864 

1,775 

1.415 

1  360 

3.1 1 7 

1 ,914 

1 .203 

1,325 

.474 

851 

1,792 

1,440 

352 

3.146 

1,911 

1,235 

1,329 

461 

868 

1,817 

1 .450 

367 

3,155 

1.915 

1.240 

1,326 

461 

865 

1,829 

1 .454 

375 

3,004 

1  ,t66 

1.138 

1,433 

537 

896 

1,571 

1.329 

242 

3.026 

1.898 

1.128 

1,442 

545 

897 

1.584 

1.353 

231 

3,046 

1.913 

1,133 

■  1  455 

oou 

one 

yuo 

1 .591 

1 .363 

228 

3,095 

1,938 

1.157 

1  473 

DDd. 

921 

1 .622 

1 .386 

236 

3,134 

1 ,94-1 

1.193 

1  A7A 

oou 

924 

1 ,660 

1 ,391 

269 

Q  1  CO 

1 .957 

1 ,195 

1.475 

549 

926 

1.677 

1.408 

269 

3.231 

1.957 

1.274 

1,497 

552 

945 

1,734 

1.405 

'329 

3.253 

1.979 

1.274 

1,498 

558 

940 

1.755 

1.421 

*334 

3,280 

1.984 

1.296 

1.493 

v»DU 

1  7£l7 
\  ./Of 

1  AO  A 

3.284 

2,013 

1.271 

1,481 

565 

916 

1  Rni 

■  ,oUo 

1  448 

JOO 

3.331 

2.025 

1.306 

1.501 

566 

935 

1.830 

1.459 

371 

3,340 

2.029 

1,311 

1,498 

566 

932 

1.842 

1.463 

379 

3.406 

2.070 

1.336 

1,533 

573 

960 

1.873 

1.497 

376 

3.587 

2.135 

1.452 

1,591 

599 

992 

1.996 

1.536 

460 

3,565 

2.129 

1,436' 

1.582 

598 

984 

1 .983 

1.531 

452 

3.535 

2.127 

1,408 

1,563 

595 

968 

1.972 

1.532 

440 

3.559 

2.141 

1.418 

1.567 

595 

972 

1.992 

1.546 

446 

3.601 

2.157 

1,444 

1,598 

599 

999 

2.003 

1.558 

445 

3.638 

2.169 

1.469 

1.624 

600 

1,024 

2.014 

1.569 

445 

3,632 

2.190 

1,442 

1.625 

604 

1.021 

2.007 

1.586 

421 

'Large  increases  ore  due  to  the  addition  of  schools  accredited  by  the  Accrediting 
Comrp«ssron  of  Career  Schools  and  Colleges  of  Technology  between  1980  and  1982 

•'Because  of  revised  survey  procedures,  data  are  not  entirely  comparable  with  figures 
for  earlier  years  The  number  of  branch  campuses  reporting  separately  has  increased 
Since  1986  07 

NOTE  Includes  those  colleges  designated  as  institutions  of  higher  education  by  the 
Higher  Education  General  InloimatiOn  Survey  system,  even  if  they  have  a  less  than  2- 
year  program 


SOURCE  U.S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
Education  Directory.  Colleges  and  U.iiversties.  '  Fall  Enrollment  in  Higher  Education  and 
Institutional  Characteristics  of  Colleges  and  Universities"  surveys,  and  Integrated  Post 
secondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  -Institutional  Characteristics'  surveys  iThis 
table  was  prepared  July  1994  ) 
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Table  232.— Institutions  of  higher  education  and  branches,  by  type,  control  of  Institution,  and  state: 

1993-94 


All  institutions 

4-year  institutions 

2-year  institutions 

Qtato  nr  nthor  aroa 

Total 

Public 

Private 

All  4-year  institutions 

Universities 

Other  4-year 
institutions 

Total 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 

United  States 

3,632 

1,625 

2,007 

2,190 

604 

1,586 

94 

62 

510 

1,524 

1,442 

1,021 

421 

80 

52 

28 

35 

18 

17 

2 

0 

16 

17 

45 

34 

1 1 

Alaska  

8 

4 

4 

6 

3 

3 

1 

0 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Arizona   

42 

22 

20 

21 

4 

17 

2 

G 

2 

17 

21 

18 

3 

Arkansas  

35 

21 

14 

20 

10 

10 

1 

0 

9 

10 

15 

11 

4 

California   

328 

139 

189 

182 

31 

151 

2 

4 

29 

147 

146 

108 

38 

59 

28 

31 

35 

13 

22 

2 

1 

11 

21 

24 

15 

9 

42 

19 

23 

26 

7 

19 

1 

1 

6 

18 

16 

12 

4 

9 

5 

4 

6 

2 

4 

1 

0 

1 

4 

3 

3 

o 

District  of  Columbia   

18 

2 

16 

18 

2 

16 

0 

5 

2 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

Florida  

108 

39 

69 

63 

9 

54 

2 

1 

7 

53 

45 

30 

15 

Georgia  

1 16 

72 

44 

52 

19 

33 

1 

1 

18 

32 

64 

53 

1 1 

Hawaii  

16 

10 

6 

9 

3 

6 

1 

0 

2 

6 

7 

7 

0 

Idaho  

1 1 

6 

5 

7 

4 

3 

1 

0 

3 

3 

4 

2 

2 

Illinois  

169 

62 

107 

105 

12 

93 

3 

4 

9 

89 

64 

50 

14 

Indiana  

77 

28 

49 

53 

14 

39 

4 

1 

10 

38 

24 

14 

10 

Iowa   

61 

20 

41 

38 

3 

35 

2 

1 

1 

34 

23 

17 

6 

Kansas   

51 

29 

22 

29 

9 

20 

3 

0 

6 

20 

22 

20 

2 

Kentucky  

62 

22 

40 

36 

8 

28 

2 

0 

6 

28 

26 

14 

12 

33 

20 

•  13 

25 

14 

11 

1 

2 

13 

9 

8 

6 

2 

Maine  

31 

14 

17 

20 

8 

12 

1 

0 

7 

12 

11 

6 

5 

Maryland  

57 

33 

24 

34 

13 

21 

1 

1 

12 

20 

23 

20 

3 

Massachusetts  

1 17 

31 

86 

87 

14 

73 

1 

7 

13 

66 

30 

17 

13 

Michigan   

106 

45 

61 

68 

15 

53 

3 

1 

12 

52 

38 

30 

8 

Minnesota'  

98 

54 

44 

46 

11 

35 

1 

0 

10 

35 

52 

43 

9 

Mississippi  .... 

47 

31 

16 

21 

9 

12 

2 

0 

7 

12 

26 

22 

4 

Missouri   

98 

30 

68 

69 

13 

56 

1 

2 

12 

54 

29 

17 

12 

Montana  

20 

14 

6 

10 

6 

4 

2 

0 

4 

4 

10 

8 

2 

Nebraska   

33 

16 

17 

22 

7 

15 

1 

1 

6 

14 

11 

■  9 

2 

Nevada   

9 

6 

3 

4 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

5 

4 

1 

New  Hampshire   

30 

12 

18 

19 

5 

14 

1 

0 

4 

14 

11 

7 

4 

New  Jersey  

61 

33 

28 

36 

14 

22 

1 

2 

13 

20 

25 

19 

6 

New  Mexico  

32 

23 

9 

13 

6 

7 

2 

0 

4 

7 

19 

17 

2 

New  York   

314 

88 

226 

220 

42 

178 

2 

12 

40 

166 

94 

45 

48 

North  Carolina   

122 

75 

47 

56 

17 

39 

2 

2 

15 

37 

66 

58 

8 

North  Dakota 

20 

15 

5 

10 

6 

4 

2 

0 

4 

4. 

10 

9 

1 

Ohio   

156 

61 

95 

92 

24 

68 

8 

1 

16 

67 

64 

37 

27 

Oklahoma   

46 

29 

17 

26 

14 

12 

2 

1 

12 

11 

20 

15 

5 

Oregon   

44 

21 

23 

30 

8 

22 

2 

o 

6 

22 

14 

13 

1 

Pennsylvania   

219 

65 

154 

147 

45 

102 

3 

4 

42 

98 

72 

20 

52 

Rhode  Island   

14 

3 

11 

12 

2 

10 

Q 

1 

10 

2 

1 

1 

South  Carolina  

59 

33 

26 

34 

12 

22 

2 

0 

10 

22 

25 

21 

4 

South  Dakota   

20 

9 

1 1 

18 

8 

10 

2 

0 

6 

10 

2 

1 

1 

Tennessee   

78 

24 

54 

52 

10 

42 

1 

1 

9 

41 

26 

14 

12 

Texas   

178 

106 

72 

97 

40 

57 

6 

4 

34 

53 

81 

66 

15 

Utah   

16 

9 

7 

9 

5 

4 

2 

1 

3 

3 

7 

4 

3 

Vermont  

OO 
cc 

6 

16 

18 

4 

1 4 

1 

0 

3 

1 4 

A 
*t 

d 

d 

Of 

39 

48 

48 

15 

33 

3 

0 

12 

33 

<3fl 

39 

OA 

l  O 

CO 
Od 

36 

26 

31 

8 

23 

2 

0 

6 

23 

O  1 
Ol 

OQ 

do 

1 
O 

West  Virginia   

OP 

do 

16 

1 2 

23 

13 

10 

1 

0 

12 

10 

5 

3 

2 

b** 

30 

34 

42 

13 

29 

1 

1 

12 

28 

22 

17 

5 

ft 

y 

8 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

7 

1 

U.S.  Service  Schools   

10 

10 

0 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Outlying  areas   

70 

23 

47 

47 

13 

34 

1 

0 

12 

34 

23 

10 

13 

American  Samoa   

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Marshall  Islands   

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Micronesia   

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Northern  Marianas  

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

61 

14 

47 

44 

10 

34 

1 

0 

9 

34 

17 

4 

13 

Virgin  Islands  

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

NOTE  —Because  of  revised  survey  procedures,  data  are  not  entirely  comparable  with  SOURCE  U  S.  Department  of  Education  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  In- 

figures  for  years  prior  to  1 986-87  The  number  of  branch  campuses  reporting  separately  tegrated  Postsecondaiy  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  'Institutional  Characteristics, 

has  increased  smce  1986-87  1993-94""  survey  (This  table  was  prepared  July  1994  ) 
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Table  233.— Institutions  of  higher  education  that  have  closed  their  doors,  by  control  and  type  of  institution: 

1960-61  to  1992-93 


Year 

All  institutions 

Public 

Private 

,.  >  

Total 

4-year 

2  year 

Total 

4-year 

2- year 

Total 

4-year 

2-year 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Excluding  branch  campuses: 

Total,  1960-61  to  1992-93   

364 

185 

179 

38 

1 

37 

326 

184 

142 

1960-61   

8 

1 

7 

1 

1 

7 

1 

6 

1961-62   

2 

1 

1 

— 

2 

1 

1 

1962-63   





— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1963-64   

7 

1 

6 

1 

— 

1 

6 

1 

5 

1964-65   

8 

1 

7 

4 

— 

4 

4 

1 

3 

1965-66   

8 

2 

6 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1966-67   

9 

2 

7 

3 

— 

3 

6 

2 

4 

1967-68   

14 

6 

8 

— 

— 

— 

14 

6 

8 

1968-69   

21 

11 

10 

1 

— 

1 

20 

11 

9 

1969-70  

18 

8 

10 

3 

— 

3 

15 

8 

7 

1970-71   

32 

9 

23 

9 

9 

23 

9 

14 

1971-72   

12 

3 

9 

3 

— 

3 

9 

3 

6 

1972-73   

19 

12 

7 

2 

— 

2 

17 

12 

5 

1973-74   

18 

1 1 

7 

— 

— 

— 

18 

11 

7 

1974-75'  

17 

13 

4 

3 

— 

3 

14 

13 

1 

1975-76   

8 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

6 

5 

1 

1976-77   

8 

5 

3 

8 

5 

3 

1977-78   

12 

9 

3 

— 

— 

— 

12 

9 

3 

1978-79   

9 

4 

5 

— 

— 

— 

9 

4 

5 

1979-80   

6 

5 

1 

— 

— 

— 

6 

5 

1 

1980-81   

4 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1981-82   

7 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

7 

6 

1 

1982-83   

7 

4 

3 

7 

4 

3 

1 983-84 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1984-85   

4 

4 

- 

— 

— 

— 

4 

4 

— 

1  QpfLPR 

10 

5 

4 

1 

y 

0 

o 

1986-87  and  1987-88   

25 

19 

6 

1 



1 

24 

19 

«; 

1988-89   

14 

6 

8 

— 

— 

— 

14 

6 

8 

1989-90   

12 

g 

6 

— 

— 

— 

12 

6 

6 

1990-91   

10 

4 

6 

— 

— 

— 

10 

4 

6 

1 QQ 1  QO 

1  0 

7 

3 

10 

7 

1992-93   

21 

g 

15 

z 

z 

21  * 

6 

15 

Including  branch  campuses: 

Total,  1969-70  to  1992-93 

346 

178 

168 

34 

4 

30 

312 

174 

138 

1969-70   

24 

10 

14 

5 

1 

4 

19 

9 

10 

1970-71   

35 

10 

25 

11 

11 

24 

10 

14 

1971-72   

14 

5 

9 

3 

— 

3 

11 

5 

6 

1972-73   

21 

12 

9 

4 

— 

4 

17 

12 

5 

1973-74   

20 

12 

8 

1 

— 

1 

19 

12 

7 

1974-75   

18 

13 

5 

4 

4 

14 

13 

1 

1975-76   

9 

7 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

6 

1 

1976-77   

9 

6 

3 

— 

— 

— 

9 

6 

3 

1977-78     

12 

9 

3 

— 

— 

— 

12 

9 

3 

1978-79   

9 

4 

5 

— 

— 

— 

9 

4 

5 

1979-80  

6 

5 

1 

6 

5 

1 

1980-81   

4 

3 

1 

— 

— 

4 

3 

1 

1981-82   

7 

6 

1 

— 

— 

— 

7 

6 

1 

1982-83   

7 

4 

3 

7 

4 

3 

1983-84   

5 

5 

1 

1 

z 

4 

4 

1984-85   

4 

4 

4 

4 

1985-86   

12 

8 

4 

1 

1 

11 

7 

4 

1986-87  and  1987-88   

26 

19 

7 

1 

1 

25 

19 

6 

1988-89   :. 

14 

6 

8 

14 

6 

8 

1989-90   

19 

8 

11 

19 

8 

11 

1990-91   

18 

6 

12 

18 

6 

12 

1991-92   

26 

8 

18 

1 

1 

25 

8 

17 

1992-93   

27 

8 

19 

27 

8 

19 

—Data  not  applicable  or  not  availiblo 

NOTE  —This  table  indicates  the  year  in  which  the  institution  closed 

OcrNMRCE  US  Department  ot  Education.  National  Cenier  for  Education  Statistics 
J/on  Directory.  Higher  Education.  1960-61  to  1974-75.  Educator*  Directory.  Cot- 


leges  and  Universities.  t975-76  to  1983-84.  1982S3  Supplement  to  the  Education  Di 
rectory.  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  Sys 
lem.  "Institutional  Characteristics  surveys,  unpublished  data  (This  table  was  pieparnd 
May  1994.)  ■ 
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Table  234.— Earned  degrees  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  level  of  degree  and  sex 

of  student:  1869-70  to  2004-05 


Associate  degrees 


.  Bachelor's  degrees 


Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Totat 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

1 PAQ  -ft 

i ooy  -  / u 

1  9  371 

1  7  ggg 

i  J  37P 

0 

Q 

(*\ 

1  ) 

\  ) 

1 

■  0 

l 879-80 

'  12  896 

I  10  411 

1 2  485 

879 

868 

1  1 

\  ) 

\  > 

\  1 

54 

51 

3 

1889-90 

.„. 





M  5.539 

1  12.857 

1  2.682 

1.015 

821 

194 

r> 

149 

147 

2 

1899-1900 

- 

- 

- 

1  27.410 

'22.173 

'5.237 

1.583 

1.280 

303 

ft 

(<) 

382 

359 

23 

1909-10 

■ 

5  37.199 

1  28.762 

'  8.437 

2.1 13 

1 .555 

558 

i2) 

(?) 

(  ) 

443 

399 

44 

iQiQ  on 
lyiy-eu 

1  AO 

48.622 

31 .980 

1 6.642 

4  279 

2.985 

1  294 

I  ) 

(2\ 

K  1 

615 

522 

93 

1 ooq  in 
1  -ov 

1 22.484 

73.61 5 

48.869 

14  969 

8  925 

(2\ 

\  ) 

\  ) 

I2) 

2  299 

1.946 

353 

1939-40 

_ 





'  186  500 

M  09.546 

'  76.954 

26.731 

16.508 

10.223 

(2) 

(2> 

(?) 

3.290 

2*861 

429 

1949-50 

- 

- 

- 

'  432.058 

'328.841 

'  103.217 

58.183 

41.220 

16.963 

'  i2) 

(2) 

(?) 

6.420 

5.804 

616 

1959-60 

1  392.440 

254.063 

!  138.377 

74.435 

50.898 

23.537 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

9.829 

8.801 

1.028 

•960-6' 

365  1  74 

COO 

i/in  rir 

1 4U.DOD 

84  609 

57  830 

26  779 

25  253 

24  577 

676 

1 0.575 

9.463 

1.1 12 

1 96 1  62 

1P1  QR1 

970,  ilRR 

1  R7  RHR 

91418 

62.603 

23  31 5 

25.607 

24.836 

771 

1 1 .622 

10.377 

1.245 

1962-63 



2 



411.420 

241.309 

170.11 1 

98.684 

67.302 

31.382 

26.590 

25.753 

837 

12.822 

1 1 .448 

1.374 

1963-64 

- 

- 

- 

461.266 

265.349 

195.917 

109.183 

73.850 

35.333 

27.209 

26.357 

852 

14.490 

12.955 

1.535 

,064-65 

493.757 

282.1 73 

2 1 1 .584 

121 .1 67 

81 .319 

39.848 

<:o.<:yu 

27.283 

1  007 

16.467 

14.692 

1  775 

i 965-66 

1 1 1  g07 

63  779 

47  828 

520  115 

299  287 

220  828 

140  602 

93.081 

47.521 

30.124 

28.982 

1.142 

18.237 

16.121 

2.1 16 

1966-67 

78  356 

60  827 

RRP  R74 

322  71 1 

97R  R?7 

1 57.726 

1  07  1  nq 

54,61 7 

31,695 

30.401 

1 .294 

20.617 

18.163 

2.454 

1967-68 

159.441 

90.317 

69.124 

632.289 

357.682 

274.607 

176.749 

1 13.552 

63J97 

33.939 

32.402 

l]537 

23,089 

20.183 

2.906 

1968-69 

183.279 

105.661 

77.618 

728.845 

410.595 

318.250 

193.756 

121.531 

72.225 

35.114 

33.595 

1.519 

26.158 

22.722 

3.436 

1969-70 

206.023 

1 1 7.432 

88.591 

792.317 

451.097 

34*. 220 

208.291 

125.624 

82.667 

34,578 

32.794 

1 .784 

29.912 

25  890 

4,022 

19/0  / 1 

252  610 

1 44.395 

1 08.215 

ooy.  /  ou 

475  594 

1R4  11R 

JO**.  1  OD 

91  n  RO.Q 

1 38  146 

92  363 

37  946 

35.544 

2  402 

32.107 

27.530 

4.577 

1971—72 

ii9 

1 66.3 1 7 

1 25  802 

887  273 

Rnn  Ran 

1PR  RP1 

9R1  fin 

14Q  RRn 

1 09  nP7 

43  41 1 

40  723 

2,688 

77  7R7 

28.090 

5.273 

1972-73 

316.174 

175.413 

140.761 

922.362 

518.191 

404.171 

263.371 

154.468 

108.903 

50,018 

46.489 

3^529 

34.777 

28.571 

6.206 

1973  74 

343  924 

188.591 

155.333 

945.776 

527.313 

418.463 

277.033 

157.842 

119.191 

53.816 

48.530 

5.286 

33.816 

27.365 

6.451 

1 974- 75 

360  171 

191 .01 7 

169.154 

922.933 

504.841 

418.092 

292.450 

161.570 

1 oU.OOU 

55.91 6 

48.956 

6.960 

34.083 

26.81 7 

7.266 

1 9 1  5-  76 

391  454 

tuy.yyu 

181  458 

925  746 

Rf"M  Q9R 

420  821 

31 1 .771 

167.248 

144,523 

62.649 

52.892 

9757 

34.064 

26.267 

7797 

406.3/  / 

01A  OA  O 

i  yD.ooo 

Q1Q  Ri4Q 

y  l  y.D**y 

ilQR  Ri4R 

AO  A  C\CiA 

317  1 64 

167  783 

149.381 

64.359 

52.374 

1 1.985 

33.232 

25.142 

8.090 

1977-78 

412.246 

204.718 

207.528 

921.204 

487.347 

433.857 

311.620 

161.212 

150.408 

66i581 

52.270 

14.311 

32.131 

23.658 

8^473 

1978  79 

402.702 

192.091 

210.611 

921.390 

477.344 

444.046 

301.079 

153.370 

147.709 

68.848 

52.652 

16,196 

32.730 

23.541 

9.189 

1979-80 

400.910 

183  737 

21  7.173 

929.41 7 

473.61 1 

455.806 

298.081 

150.749 

1 47.332 

70,1 31 

52.71 6 

1 7,41 5 

32.61 5 

22.943 

9.672 

lyou -01 

4'6  377 

1  PA  RIP 

227  739 

yjD.l  4U 

ARQ  PPT 

465.257 

PQR  71Q 

147.043 

148  fiQfi 

71.956 

52.792 

19.164 

32.958 

22.71 1 

10.247 

1 98 1  -  82 

434  5l  5 

1  Qfi  Q7Q 

237  576 

Qcn  qQq 

473  364 

479  634 

295  546 

145.532 

150.014 

72.032 

52.223 

19.809 

32.707 

22.224 

10.483 

1982-83 

456.441 

207.141 

249.300 

969.510 

479.140 

490.370 

289.921 

144.697 

145.224 

73!  136 

5l!310 

21.826 

32.775 

21,902 

10^873 

1983-84 

452.416 

202.762 

249.654 

974.309 

482.319 

491.990 

284.263 

143.595 

140.668 

74.407 

51.334 

23.073 

33.209 

22.064 

11.145 

1984-85 

454.712 

202  932 

25 1 .780 

979.477 

482.528 

4yb.y4y 

286.251 

4  ao  mr\ 
14o.oyU 

142.861 

75.063 

50  455 

24,608 

32.943 

21.700 

1 1 .243 

lyiJD-  OD 

1  Qfi  1  fifi 

i  yo.  i  dd 

249  881 

QP7  P97 

485  923 

50 1 .900 

388  RR7 

147  508 

1 45.059 

73.91 0 

49.261 

24.649 

33.653 

21.813 

1 1 .834 

i  («ic  ft  7  \ 
i yoo  c » 

4'<p>  7np 

190.842 

94  R  4RR 

991  264 

480.782 

510.482 

289.349 

1 4 1 .269 

148.080 

71.617 

46.523 

25,094 

34.041 

22.061 

1 1 .980 

1987-88 

435.085 

190.047 

245.038 

994.829 

.477.203 

517.626 

299.317 

145.163 

154.154 

70735 

45.484 

25,251 

34.870 

22.615 

12.250 

1988  89 

436.764 

186.316 

250.448 

1.018.755 

483.346 

535.409 

310.621 

149,354 

161.267 

70.856 

45.046 

25.810 

35.720 

22.648 

13.072 

1983-90 

455.102 

191 .195 

263.907 

1.051.344 

491.696 

559.648 

od4.oU1 

1 53.653 

1 70.648 

70.988 

43.961 

27.027 

38  371 

24.401 

13  970 

iyyu- y i 

1 98.634 

opi  npR 

too  .UOD 

1  nQd  rip 

RHd  ndR 

Ron  AQ1 

777  1RH 

156.482 

180  fiRfi 

71.948 

43.846 

28.102 

39.294 

24.756 

1 4,538 

i  y  3 1  ■  mK3& 

504  231 

9QR  7R0 

1  1 7R  RR7 

520  811 

615  742 

7R9  PIP 

161 .842 

1QO  QQfi 

74.146 

45.071 

29.075 

40.659 

25.557 

15.102 

1992-93  1 

497.000 

207.000 

290.000 

1.145.000 

529.000 

616.000 

364.000 

170.000 

194.000 

73.900 

43^900 

30.000 

41.200 

25.600 

15^600 

1993-944  .  . 

504.000 

210.000 

294.000 

1.165.000 

537.000 

628.000 

370.000 

176.000 

194.000 

74.700 

44.000 

30.700 

41.300 

25.200 

16.100 

1994-954 

518.000 

216.000 

302.000 

1.178.000 

548.000 

630.000 

377.000 

182.000 

195.000 

75.100 

44.100 

31.000 

41.300 

24.800 

16.500 

1995-96  1 

518.000 

215.000 

303.000 

1.214.000 

565.000 

649.000 

383.000 

188.000 

195,000 

75.300 

44.200 

31.100 

41.300 

24.400 

16.900 

1996-974 

516.000 

214.000 

302.000 

1.206  000 

560.000 

646.000 

389.000 

194.000 

195.000 

74.700 

44.100 

30.600 

41.400 

24.000 

17.400 

1997-98  1 

517.000 

214.000 

303.000 

1.194.000 

556.000 

638.000 

383.000 

188.000 

195.000 

74.300 

44.000 

30.300 

41.400 

23.600 

17.800 

1998-99  1 

522  000 

216.000 

306.000 

1.187.000 

553.000 

634.000 

378.000 

182.000 

196.000 

74.000 

43.900 

30.100 

41.400 

23.200 

18.200 

1999-2000 4  . 

528.000 

219.000 

309.000 

1.190.000 

556.000 

634.000 

371.000 

176.000 

195.000 

73.900 

43.800 

30.100 

41.400 

22.800 

18.600 

2000-01 4 

538.000 

223.000 

315.000 

1.203.000 

563.000 

640.000 

364.000 

170.000 

194.000 

73.800 

43.700 

30.100 

41.400 

22.400 

19.000 

2001 -02 4 

547.000 

227.000 

320.000 

1.229.000 

575.000 

654.000 

364.000 

170.000 

194.000 

73700 

43.600 

30.100 

41.400 

22.000 

19.400 

2002-03 4 

554.000 

230.000 

324.000 

1.254.000 

587.000 

667.000 

363.000 

170.000 

193.000 

73.800 

43.500 

30.300 

41.400 

21.600 

19.800 

2003  04 4 

554  000 

230.000 

324.000 

1 .254  000 

587.000 

667.000 

363.000 

170.000 

193.000 

73.800 

43.500 

30.300 

41.400 

21.600 

19.800 

2004- 054 

554  000 

230.000 

324  000 

1.254.000 

587.000 

667.000 

363.000 

170.000 

193.000 

73.800 

43.500 

30.300 

41.400 

21.600 

19.800 

Master's  degrees 


First- professional  degrees 


Doctor's  degrees 


1  Includes  firsl  professional  degrees 

■  Fust  professional  degrees  are  included  with  bachelor  s  degrees. 

'Revised  from  previous'y  published  data 

-t  Proiected 

-  Dula  noi  available 


NOTE.— Some  dala  have  been  revised  from  previously  published  figures  Because  of 
rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
Earned  Degrees  Conferred:  Projections  of  Education  Statistics  to  2004.  and  Integrated 
Postsecondary  Educalion  Data  System  (IPEDSj.  "Completions'  surveys  (This  table  was 
prepared  August  1994.) 
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Table  235.-— Earned  degrees  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  leveS  of  degree  and  by 

state:  1990-91  and  1991-92 


State  or  other  area 


1990-91 


Associate 
degrees 


Bachelor's 
degrees 


First- pro- 
fessional 
degrees ' 


Masters 
degrees 


Doctors 
degrees 

(Ph.D.. 
Ed.O..  etc.) 


1991-92 


Associate 
degrees 


Bachelor's 
degrees 


First-pro- 
fessionat 
degrees 1 


Masters 
degrees 


10 


United  States 


481,720 


1,094,538 


71,948 


337,168 


39,294 


504,231 


1,136,553 


74,146 


352,838 


Alabama  .. 

Alaska   

Arizona  .... 
Arkansas  . 
California  . 


Colorado   

Connecticut  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia 
Florida  


Georgia 
Hawaii  .. 
Idaho  .... 
Illinois  ... 
Indiana  . 


Iowa   

Kansas  .... 
Kentucky  . 
Louisiana 
Maine   


Maryland   

Massachusetts 

Michigan   

Minnesota   

Mississippi   


Missouri   

Montana   

Nebraska   

Nevada   

New  Hampshire 


New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  .... 

New  York   

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  .. 


Ohio   

Oklahoma   

Oregon   

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 


South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 

"ionnessee   

Texas   

Utah   


Vermont   

Virginia  

Washington  ... 
West  Virginia 

Wisconsin   

Wyoming   


U.S.  Service  Schools 


Outlying  areas 


American  Samoa  

Guam  

Northern  Marianas  

Puerto  Rico  

Trust  Territories  of  the  Pan  he 
Virgin  Islands   


6,584 
636 
6,066 
2.741 
56.943 

6,163 
4.758 

I,  304 
325 

35.876 

7,938 
2,317 
3,117 
24,464 
8.851 

8,079 
5,821 
5,759 
2,866 
2,118 

7,656 
13.330 
22.422 
8.008 
5,119 

7.563 
890 
2,965 
1,013 
2.657 

10,703 
2,479 
50,865 

I I .  469 
1.784 

18,446 
6.375 
4.844 

19.884 
3.930 

5.097 
906 
6.717 
21.521 
4,099 

1.227 
8,883 
15.246 
2,632 
9.049 
1.633 

9,582 


4.577 


87 
25 
42 
4.300 
62 
61 


18.308 

I,  148 
18.068 

7.729 
100,484 

16.728 
14.630 
4,008 
7.614 
38.927 

22.322 
3,711 
3,136 
50,508 
28,886 

16.996 
13.035 
12.973 
16.309 
■  5.227 

19.235 
44,487 
44,213 
23.619 
9,106 

24,917 
3,872 
8,945 
2,373 
7,128 

23.624 
5,242 
92,629 
28.795 
4.487 

48.799 
14.067 
12,963 
62,184 
9.153 

14,250 
3.680 
18.063 
65.112 

II,  340 

4,553 
28,960 
19.201 

7.533 
26.343 

1.641 

3.277 


13.459 


186 
13.121 
152 


850 

425 
354 
7.685 

772 
980 
418 
2.310 
2.303 

1,952 
118 
122 
4.476 
1,384 

1.462 
629 
1.130 
'1.640 
173 

997 
3.674 
2,536 
1.454 

452 

2.186 
61 
736 
38 
184 

1.648 
167 
7.468 
1.625 
133 

3.148 
909 
942 

3.382 
80 

591 
113 
1.268 
4.208 
383 

227 
1.739 
832 
353 
1.012 
70 

149 


5.162 
294 
7.597 
1.649 
34.419 

5.241 
6.281 
809 
5.228 
11,295 

6.566 
1,086 
773 
19,948 
6,843 

3,168 
3.402 
3.968 
4.100 
854 

6,924 
19.014 
14.139 
4,585 
2.511 

8.790 
753 

1.691 
613 

2.029 

7,538 
1.916 
39.079 
6.185 
587 

13.436 
3.717 
3.397 

15.611 
1.984 

3.935 
781 
4,716 
18.794 
2,452 

1.066 
7.913 
5.200 
1.707 
5.977 
304 

1.136 


688 


1.330 


688 


16 
1,265 
49 


392 
10 
668 
123 
4.540 

715 
610 
133 
456 
1,249 

827 
144 
76 
2,449 
1,028 

694 
369 
324 
417 
33 

838 
2,172 
1,487 
823 
340 

643 
56 

219 
36 
89 

816 
232 
4.019 
872 
63 

1,751 
380 
436 

2.120 
270 

370 
49 
642 
2,304 
356 

48 
874 
656 
110 
872 

67 

27 


7,257 
753 
6,776 
2.592 
53,008 

6,301 
4,994 

I,  152 
399 

39,062 

8,480 
2,466 
3,243 
26,276 
8.770 

8,859 
6,371 
5,930 
2.660 
2,471 

8,166 
13,434 
23.108 
9,183 
5,431 

7,818 
883 
3.730 
1,171 
2.943 

12,287 
2.874 
53.043 

II.  865 
1.615 

19,589 
6,175 
4.829 

20.932 
4.043 

6.191 
798 
6.661 
23.056 
4,556 

1,317 
9,735 
16.436 
2.803 
9.622 
1.891 

10.226 


19.628 
1,114 

14.680 
8,133 
107,462 

17,646 
15.019 
4,121 
8,206 
41,090 

23,493 
3,821 
3,529 
53,263 
30,770 

17,162 
13,690 
13,861 
16,985 
t  778 

20,324 
45.051 
44,789 
24,453 
10.054 

26.552 
4,161 
9.417 
2.694 
7,430 

24.207 
5,501 
95.61 1 
30.826 
4,755 

50.557 
14,542 
13.375 
64,304 
9.249 

14.219 
4.075 
19,139 
64,313 
12.016 

4,521 
30.320 
19,737 
8,191 
.  27,542 
1.781 

3,396 


850 

424 
363 
8,918 

788 
896 
578 
2,254 
2.312 

1,833 
116 
135 
4,364 
1,512 

1,493 
614 
896 

1,562 
179 

1,125 
3.651 
2.575 
1.829 
513 

2,157 
70 
732 
44 
185 

1.719 
176 
7.543 
1.537 
127 

3.176 
989 
1.032 
3.561 
86 

621 
135 
1.352 
4,817 
364 

91 
1,627 
886 
329 
946 

64 


56 


4.473 


56 


41 

•  52 
52 

4,180 
81 
67 


13,519 


655 


198 
13,182 
139 


655 


5,544 
367 
5,093 
1 ,774 
35,429 

5,655 
6,563 
857 
5,447 
11,864 

7,022 
1,199 
921 
21,674 
6,650 

3,369 
3,791 
4,059 
4,235 
890 

7,496 
19,740 
14,374 
4,853 
2,547 

9,405 
730 

1,909 
710 

2,101 

7,901 
2.224 
41.213 
6,644 
572 

13,760 
4.267 
3,918 

16,899 
2,038 

3,911 
785 
4,946 
19.749 
2,550 

1,056 
8,339 
6,088 
1,912 
6.252 
350 

1,196 


1,369 


16 
1,301 
52 


1  Includes  degrees  which  require  at  least  6  years  o1  college  work  for  completion  (in- 
cluding at  least  2  years  of  preprofessionai  training)  % 
—Data  not  available  or  not  applicable  / 


SOURCE-  U.S.  Department  ot  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistic*.  In- 
tegrated Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEOS),  "Completions"  surveys.  (This 
table  was  prepared  April  1994.) 
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Table  236.— Associate  degrees,  by  sex  and  field  of  study:  1985-86  to  1989-90 


Field  of  study 


Total 


1985-8o 

1986-87 

1QQ7  AO 

1  QQQ_QQ 

1 non  on 

i yoy— yu 

1  QftfwAfi 

iQRR_R7 

jyoo-  O  4 

i  yo  *  -^oo 

1  nop  on ■ 

i  yoo — oy 
10 

1989-90 
1 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

446,047 

436,308 

435,065 

436,764 

455,102 

249,881 

245,466 

245,038 

250,448 

2u3,907 

5  741 

5  460 

5,029 

4,725 

4  832 

1,766 

1 .768 

1 ,658 

1 .655 

1 ,600 

3  655 

3  003 

2  884 

2  894 

1  031 

1 ,1 82 

960 

969 

930 

1 ,096 

808 

1  015 

963 

925 

570 

436 

543 

543 

507 

997 

1011 

878 

1  013 

165 

150 

155 

143 

163 

1  432 

1  666 

1  809 

1,815 

2,013 

1 .221 

1 .436 

1 .591 

1 .559 

1,745 

1 4 

1 8 

1 6 

68 

23 

3 

1 4 

3 

56 

oyo 

OD*+ 

QAO 
yo<i 

1  023 

574 

495 

506 

568 

593 

116  433 

1 1 4  501 

1 1  n  nfid 

1  Ofi  A1Q 

1  UU|0  1  9 

78,408 

77999 

75,412 

73.706 

73,992 

14  553 

1 4  569 

1 4  221 

14  266 

14,858 

10.529 

1 0.760 

10.615 

10  690 

1 1 .275 

1  c.,  I  Do 

1 2  357 

1 2  458 

1 1  929 

1 1 ,878 

7"031 

7.474 

7,295 

6  940 

7,095 

23.224 

24,856 

26.791 

27.252 

28.292 

12,845 

14,029 

1 5.392 

15.782 

1 6.753 

1 2,603 

1 2  002 

1  1  Q^fi 

1 1  162 

1 1 ,691 

6.628 

6.391 

6.399 

6.130 

6.480 

16  110 

1 3  446 

10  544 

9,831 

8,532 

8  921 

7,396 

5.861 

5  501 

4.733 

21  268 

on  'XGR 

1 9  059 

1 8  041 

1 7.1 39 

20  940 

20  037 

18,732 

1 7.660 

16.827 

16  512 

1 6  906 

1 5.055 

14,338 

14,01 5 

1 1 .514 

1 1 .912 

11,118 

1 1 .003 

10,829 

2.055 

l!591 

1.919 

{,777 

1.657 

891 

695 

915 

955 

910 

1,923 

1,948 

1.507 

1.993 

2.027 

773 

780 

592 

681 

678 

1 0  704 

9  101 

8  628 

7,900 

7,574 

5.198 

4  310 

4  154 

3  908 

3.768 

o  npo 

o  non 

1  731 

1  765 

90 

75 

64 

75 

68 

2  165 

2  542 

2.81 5 

2,121 

987 

820 

985 

1 .028 

843 

7  391 

7  3** 

7,219 

7  445 

8  061 

5,135 

5  220 

4  904 

5.285 

5,731 

**%D\.fO 

2  676 

2  345 

659 

478 

413 

310 

279 

43  216 

A?\  1  flQ 

44  019 

42  593 

40  033 

3,987 

4,078 

^  265 

4.237 

4,006 

/ 

484 

468 

527 

350 

348 

321 

330 

358 

/lip 

AO  A 

41A 

324 

10Q 

198 

■1 92 

193 

21 4 

251 

cc  eel 
DO.  DDI 

62  532 

59  692 

D&tDOD 

64  1 1 3 

58.674 

55.322 

52.759 

52.495 

56.125 

4  051 

4  01ft 

3  675 

3  650 

3  697 

3.694 

3,703 

3.425 

3,427 

3.502 

355 

370 

356 

354 

332 

104 

107 

110 

99 

100 

2-609 

?  orm 

1 ,839 

1 ,724 

1 .627 

2,170 

1 ,793 

1 .436 

1 .339 

1.284 

2  004 

1 ,862 

1 ,701 

1 ,786 

1,404 

1 .965 

1 .828 

1 .659 

1 .695 

1.376 

33 

24 

3 

12 

o 

23 

V» 

6 

1 1 

o 

991 

603 

561 

591 

589 

915 

567 

522 

539 

535 

OS.  /  ou 

38  198 

36  945 

36,475 

40,212 

36,875 

J  J.  JOO 

34.338 

33.904 

36,915 

1 6  734 

15.252 

14,607 

14,943 

16,252 

12.928 

1 1 .772 

1 1 .263 

1 1 ,481 

12,414 

7  551 

7  309 

7  043 

7  559 

7.798 

5  784 

5.572 

5.369 

5.745 

6.080 

0  /lQft 

3  139 

3,742 

4,552 

1 .979 

2.21 1 

2.770 

3.271 

3.967 

I  IU,?Jt3 

111  218 

1 16  41 1 

1 21 .988 

I  OJ.4UU 

62,814 

63.773 

67.1 72 

71 .588 

78.768 

1  OK 

1  C.D 

117 

o/ 

mi 

107 

1 10 

98 

61 

90 

95 

667 

765 

654 

756 

232 

248 

295 

239 

270 

1  n  ftnft 
1  u.ouo 

10  473 

7  769 

7,704 

792 

584 

588 

427 

431 

o.o/  o 

7  477 

7  737 

8.176 

3.103 

3.220 

3.719 

3.888 

4.156 

O  /  o 

641 

485 

315 

289 

350 

329 

200 

114 

100 

94 

81 

93 

35 

36 

30 

23 

34 

2  065 

2  012 

1,856 

1 .838 

2,021 

848 

799 

774 

806 

81 1 

1  nan 

1  1 56 

1  176 

1  279 

449 

448 

480 

487 

539 

Q7C 

ODD 

680 

748 

742 

399 

351 

294 

319 

272 

7,928 

7  981 

7,734 

7,414 

8.616 

1.459 

1  633 

1.720 

1 .584 

1,898 

1 2.096 

1 1  909 

1 1 .829 

1 1 ,682 

12.855 

3,164 

3.199 

3,157 

3.292 

3.402 

10  184 

10,012 

9,901 

9.663 

10,658 

3,027 

3.006 

2.949 

3.079 

3.137 

1  666 

1 .449 

1 ,397 

1,493 

1 .621 

59 

59 

53 

78 

91 

246 

448 

531 

526 

576 

78 

134 

155 

135 

174 

939 

1,016 

1.000 

1,090 

1,115 

645 

722 

701 

811 

829 

2.308 

2,257 

2.317 

2,493 

2,613 

1.788 

1.783 

1.823 

1.959 

2,076 

30 

50 

138 

164 

129 

1 

2 

20 

31 

15 

2.540 

2,582 

2,709 

2,741 

2.872 

1,495 

1.489 

1,556 

1.544 

1.611 

705 

595 

627 

568 

653 

273 

240 

239 

248 

264 

1,338 

1,294 

1,327 

2.090 

2,619 

299 

223 

202 

340 

395 

8,406 

8.703 

8,998 

8,178 

8.740 

5  195 

5.271 

5,495 

4.952 

5,327 

1.055 

1,012 

1,123 

1.091 

1.150 

690 

652 

742 

719 

729 

4.702 

4.497 

5.677 

5,340 

5.900 

2.777 

2.611 

3.510 

3.218 

3,588 

2.649 

3,194 

2.198 

1.747 

1.690 

1,728 

2.008 

1.243 

1.015 

1.010 

1.034 

0 

362 

4,620 

4,839 

616 

0 

251 

2,267 

2.275 

Total 


Agriculture  and  natural  resources,  total   

Agricultural  business  and  production   

Agricultural  sciences  

Conservation  and  renewable  natural  resources  ... 

Architecture  and  related  programs   

Area,  ethnic,  and  cultural  studies   

BiologicaMife  sciences   

Business  management  and  administrative  services  . 

Accounting   

Business,  general   

Business  administration  and  management   

Business  and  management,  other   

Business  data  processing   

Secretarial  and  related  programs   

Marketing  and  distribution   

Communications  

Communications  technologies   

Computer  and  information  sciences   

Construction  trades   

Consumer  and  personal  services   

Education   

Engineering   

Engineering  related  technologies  

English  language  and  literature/letters   

Foreign  languages  and  literatures   

Health  professions  and  related  sciences   

Dental  assisting   

Emergency  medical  technician-ambulance  and 

paramedic   

Medical  lab  technician   

Medical  assisting   

Nursing  assisting   

Practical  nursing   

Nursing.  RN  and  other   

Health  sciences,  other  

Home  economics  and  vocational  home  economics 

Law  ar-»  legal  studies   

Liberal/general  studies  and  humanities   

Library  scence   

Mathematics   

Mechanics  and  repairers  *  

Multi,  interdisciplinary  studies   

Parks,  recreation,  leisure,  and  fitness   

Philosophy  and  religion   

Physical  sciences  

Physical  sciences,  other   

Science  technologies  

Precision  production  trades   

Protective  services   

Criminal  justice  and  corrections   

Fire  control  and  safety  

Protective  services,  other   

Psychology   

Public  administration  .  id  services   

Military  technologies  

Social  sciences  and  history   

Theological  studies/religious  vocations  

Transportation  and  material  moving   

Visual  and  performing  arts   

Fine  arts,  general  

Design  and  music  

Visual  and  performing  arts  other  

Undistributed   


NOTE  —Some  data  have  been  revised  to  conform  to  the  new  Classification  of  Instruc- 
tional Program*; 


SOURCE-  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
'"Degrees  and  Other  Format  Awards  Conferred"  survey  and  Integrated  Postsecondary 
trducation  Data  System  (tPEDS).  -Completions"  surveys  (This  table  was  prepared  April 
1994) 
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Table  237.— Associate  degrees  and  other  subbaccalaureate  awards,  by  length  of  curriculum,  sex  of  student, 

and  field  of  study:  1991-92 


Field  of  study 


Less  than  1  -year  awards 

1  ■  to  less  than  4-year  awards 

Associate  degrees 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

I 

Men  | 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

64,647 

30,492 

34,155 

133,792 

54,536 

79,256 

504,231 

207,481 

296,750 

1.432 

1.106 

326 

3.057 

1.405 

1.652 

5.251 

3.576 

1.675 

1.163 

895 

268 

1.361 

978 

383 

3.046 

2.035 

1,011 

205 

161 

44 

1,523 

292 

1.231 

951 

519 

432 

64 

50 

14 

173 

135 

38 

1,254 

1,022 

232 

2 

0 

2 

93 

31 

62 

443 

106 

337 

116 

39 

77 

160 

15 

145 

29 

9 

20 

72 

55 

17 

119 

83 

36 

1.361 

564 

797 

13.337 

3.357 

9.980 

27.417 

5.175 

22,242 

102.227 

30,274 

71,953 

1.139 

224 

915 

3.568 

626 

2,942 

15,687 

3.799 

1 1 .888 

544 

217 

327 

1.307 

473 

834 

1 1.823 

4.530 

7,293 

'1 .430 

592 

838 

2.807 

1,023 

1.784 

31.185 

12.283 

18.902 

1.322 

694 

628 

3.158 

1.174 

1,984 

1 1 ,089 

4,320 

6.769 

1.023 

348 

675 

2.345 

811 

1,534 

6.394 

2.715 

3.679 

4.672 

269 

4  403 

12.341 

625 

11,716 

17,584 

656 

16.928 

3.207 

1.013 

2.194 

1.891 

443 

1,448 

3.465 

1,971 

6,49<* 

354 

260 

94 

395 

151 

244 

1.886 

890 

996 

160 

93 

67 

354 

196 

158 

1,794 

1.145 

649 

1.563 

754 

809 

3.445 

1.407 

2,038 

9.290 

4.565 

4.725 

944 

910. 

34 

3.735 

3.560 

175 

1.560 

1.491 

69 

664 

220 

444 

5.220 

1.089 

4,131 

4.420 

2.901 

1.519 

420 

150 

270 

671 

73 

598 

10.267 

3.708 

6.559 

75 

67 

8 

82 

75 

7 

2,685 

2.341 

344 

2.286 

1.998 

288 

7.632 

6.818 

814 

35.861 

32.104 

3.757 

109 

31 

78 

62 

17 

45 

1.019 

348 

671 

328 

124 

204 

36 

6 

30 

433 

128 

305 

21.234 

5.727 

15.507 

33.789 

5.153 

28.636 

79.453 

10.805 

68,648 

256 

8 

248 

2.230 

124 

2,106 

4.013 

191 

3.822 

4.422 

3.096 

1.326 

1.523 

1.066 

457 

'  378 

264 

1 14 

44 

5 

39 

224 

37 

187 

1.874 

449 

1.425 

1.253 

49 

1.204 

2.195 

74 

2.121 

1.960 

219 

1,741 

7.254 

915 

6.339 

230 

26 

204 

19 

6 

13 

508 

73 

435 

16.319 

1.452 

14.867 

795 

53 

742 

1.683 

209 

1.474 

3.442 

330 

3.112 

51.193 

4.976 

46.217 

5.814 

1.372 

4.442 

7.626 

2.044 

5.582 

19.221 

4.647 

14.574 

2.880 

1.035 

1.845 

8.079 

1.004 

7.075 

6.436 

687 

5.749 

936 

147 

.  789 

2.252 

382 

1.870 

7.053 

907 

6,146 

71 

34 

37 

1.048 

420 

628 

154.594 

62.817 

91.777 

77 

13 

64 

50 

0 

50 

103 

18 

85 

0 

0 

0 

33 

23 

10 

744 

464 

280 

3.083 

2.960 

123 

16.202 

14.965 

1 .237 

10.264 

9.593 

671 

59 

10 

49 

105 

44 

61 

7.841 

3.782 

4.059 

38 

18 

20 

100 

46 

54 

620 

369 

251 

10 

2 

8 

1.019 

372 

647 

60 

43 

17 

58 

32 

26 

306 

279 

27 

2.066 

1.205 

861 

33 

14 

19 

17 

17 

0 

1.228 

706 

522 

25 

18 

7 

289 

27 

838 

499 

339 

2.385 

2.011 

374 

7.1 14 

6.0sc 

1.072 

9.005 

7.133 

1 .872 

4.345 

3.534 

811 

2.260 

1.589 

571 

15.1 17 

1 1 .241 

3.876 

3.644 

2.876 

768 

1.588 

1.092 

496 

12.649 

9.021 

3.628 

TOO 

657 

43 

589 

557 

32 

1.989 

1 .873 

116 

1 

1 

0 

83 

40 

43 

479 

347 

t32 

33 

8 

25 

16 

4 

12 

1. 209 

338 

871 

94 

33 

61 

333 

109 

224 

3.162 

639 

2.523 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

172 

156 

16 

12 

5 

7 

94 

38 

56 

3,160 

1.400 

1.760 

109 

21 

88 

530 

266 

264 

496 

280 

216 

4.900 

4.373 

527 

451 

361 

90 

2.418 

1.978 

440 

223 

76 

147 

4.079 

1,417 

2.662 

1 1 .888 

4.803 

7.085 

12 

3 

9 

805 

260 

545 

1.159 

392 

767 

191 

65 

126 

2.492 

803 

1.689 

9.142 

3.606 

5.536 

?0 

8 

12 

782 

354 

428 

1.587 

805 

782 

2.236 

1.287 

949 

3.454 

1.821 

1.633 

9.844 

4.673 

5.171 

Total 


Agriculture  and  natural  resources,  total   

Agricultural  business  and  production  

Agricultural  sciences   

Conservation  and  renewable  natural  resources   

Architecture  and  related  programs   

Area,  ethnic,  and  cultural  studies   

Bio logical;l if e  sciences  "  

Business  management  and  administrative  services   

Accounting   

Business,  general   

Business  administration  and  management  

Business  and  management,  other   

Business  data  processing  

Secretarial  and  related  programs   

Marketing  and  distribution  

Communications   

Communications  technologies  

Computer  and  information  sciences  

Construction  trades  

Consumer  and  personal  services  

Education   

Engineering  

Engineering-related  technologies  

English  language  and  literature  letters   

Foreign  languages  and  literatures  

Health  professions  and  related  sciences   

Dental  assisting  

Emergency  medical  technician-ambulance  and  paramedic 

Medical  lab  technician   

Medical  assisting     

Nursing  assisting  

Practical  nursing   .  .   

Nursing.  RN  and  other   

Health  sciences,  other   

Home  economics  and  vocational  home  economics   

Law  and  tegal  studies    

Liberal/general  studies  and  humanities  

Library  science   

Mathematics  '.  

Mechanics  and  repairers   ....   

Multi'inter disciplinary  studies  

Parks,  recreation,  leisure,  and  fitness  

Philosophy  and  religion     

Physical  sciences   

Physical  sciences,  other   

Science  technologies   

Precision  production  trades  

Protective  services  

Criminal  justice  and  corrections  ..... 

Fire  control  and  safety   

Protective  services,  other  ... 

Psychology     

Public  administration  and  services 

Military  technologies    

Social  sciences  and  history  

Theological  studies/religious  vocations  .  . 

Transportation  and  material  moving    

Visual  and  performing  arts  

Fine  arts,  general 

Design  and  music  

Visual  and  performing  arts,  other   

Undistributed  


SOURCE  U  S  Department,  of  Education  National  Contpr  for  Fducation  Statistic  In 
tegrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  ilPc'DS'  Completions  survey  'No- 
table was  prepared  March  1994  i 
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Table  238.— Associate  degrees  and  other  subbaccalaureate  awards,1  by  length  of  curriculum,  sex  of 

student,  and  field  of  study:  1990-91 


Field  of  study 


Total   

Agriculture  and  natural  resources,  total   

Agricultural  business  and  production  ...   

Agricultural  sciences  

Conservation  and  renewable  natural  resources  

Architecture  and  related  programs  

Area,  ethnic,  and  cultural  studies   

Biological  hte  sciences  

Business  management  and  administrative  services   

Accounting  

Business,  general 

Business  administration  and  management  

Business  and  management,  other   

Business  data  processing  

Secretarial  and  related  programs  

Marketing  and  distnbut.on  

Communications    

Communications  technologies  

Computer  and  information  sciences  

Construction  trades   

Consumer  and  personal  services   

Educalion   

Engineering  

Engineering  related  technologies   

English  language  and  literature  letters  

Foreign  languages  and  literatures     

Health  professions  and  related  sciences   

Dental  assisting   

Emergency  medica1  technician-ambulance  and  paramedic 

Medical  lab  technician   

Medical  assisting  

Nursing  assisting  .  .   

Practical  nursing    

Nursing.  RN  and  other    .  .    .  . 

Health  sciences,  other   

Home  economics  and  vocational  home  economics  .  . 

Law  and  legal  studies   

Liberal  geneial  studies  and  humanities  

Library  science   

Mathematics   

Mechanics  and  repairers    ... 

Multi  interdisciplinary  studies    

Parks,  recreation,  leisure,  and  fitness  .  ... 

Philosophy  and  religion    ...  .... 

Physical  sciences   

Physical  sciences,  other     

Science  technologies   

Precision  production  trades  

Protective  services       

Criminal  justice  and  corrections   

Fire  control  and  safety   

v    Protective  services,  other   

Psychology   

Public  administration  and  services 

Military  technologies  

Soc«al  sciences  and  history  

Theological  studies  religious  vocations   

Transportation  and  maienal  moving   

Visual  and  performing  arts  .... 

Fine  arts,  general   

Design  and  music   

Visual  and  performing  arts,  other 
Undistributed  .  ...  ... 


Less  than  1  year  awards 


1-  to  less  than  4year  awards 


Associate  degrees 


Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

2 

3 

4 

5 



6 

7 

8 

9 

10 



60,942 



28,186 



32,756 

119,590 

48,438 

71,152 

481.720 

198,634 

283,086 

1.502 

t.1 92 

310 

1 .698 

1 .043 

655 

4,9 10 

3,322 

1.588 

1  223 

966 

257 

1  248 

847 

401 

2.905 

1 .943 

962 

2 18 

1 7 1 

47 

319 

95 

224 

879 

435 

444 

61 

55 

6 

131 

101 

30 

1  126 

944 

182 

1 7 

15 

1.502 

164 

1 ,338 

2.031 

290 

1 ,741 

94 

27 

67 

130 

10 

120 

19 

6 

13 

53 

37 

16 

1 1 

6 

5 

1,1 19 

452 

667 

14  567 

3.745 

10.822 

26,220 

4,632 

21,588 

102,250 

30.631 

71,619 

1 .376 

348 

1,028 

3.361 

711 

2.650 

14,577 

3,466 

1 1.1 1 1 

650 

305 

345 

856 

302 

554 

1 1 .618 

4,430 

7,188 

1 .381 

497 

884 

1 .912 

585 

1 .327 

26.625 

10.762 

15,863 

2.191 

855 

1 .336 

2.833 

1 .037 

1 .796 

1 1 .663 

5.008 

6,655 

1 .026 

384 

642 

2,309 

700 

1,609 

8,1 82 

3,407 

4,775 

4.979 

353 

4.626 

1 1  'A  1 8 

501 

10.917 

16.872 

355 

16,51 7 

2.964 

1.003 

1.961 

3.531 

796 

2,735 

12,713 

3.203 

9,510 

I  236 

144 

92 

442 

219 

223 

1 ,847 

881 

966 

!  50 

44 

6 

257 

158 

99 

2.032 

1 .351 

681 

1.206 

541 

665 

4,050 

1 ,479 

2,571 

7,677 

3,907 

3.770 

1,401 

1.291 

1 10 

3.575 

3,391 

184 

1 .793 

1 ,715 

78 

614 

177 

437 

4,373 

837 

3.536 

2.494 

1 ,607 

887 

344 

107 

237 

460 

63 

397 

7,842 

2,202 

5,640 

72 

70 

2 

1 17 

1 00 

1 7 

2,451 

2,183 

268 

2.099 

1  836 

263 

8.044 

7.276 

768 

37.890 

34.166 

3.724 

87 

29 

58 

247 

179 

68 

426 

124 

302 

368 

165 

203 

15 

8 

7 

327 

1 1 7 

210 

1  7.292 

4  422 

12,870 

28  716 

3.875 

24.841 

70.833 

9,338 

61,495 

194 

3 

191 

2.019 

82 

1 .937 

3.810 

198 

3,612 

3  509 

2.471 

1 .038 

986 

710 

276 

371 

255 

116 

21 

18 

85 

18 

67 

1 .731 

420 

1 .31 1 

;  688 

38 

650 

2.052 

54 

1.998 

t  .496 

45 

1 ,451 

6  814 

733 

6  081 

453 

52 

401 

5 

1 

4 

469  j  57 

41 2 

14.385 

1.178 

■  ,207 

797 

1 05 

692 

1  392 

126 

1.266 

2.292 

249 

,043 

45  31 7 

4.056 

41 ,261 

4.;-105 1  991 

3.214 

6.444 

1.53? 

4.912 

17,306 

4.258 

13,048 

2.650  j    1  046 

t.604 

6.554 

8b  1 

i  5.693 

8.067 

1 .824 

6,243 

!     1.119!  266 

833 

1.742;  246 

1.496 

5.484 

592 

4,892 

I  261 

j  84 

1 77 

1.141 

447 

694 

142.722 

57.745 

84,977 

60 

2 

58 

66 

4 

1  62 

1 1 1 

9 

102 

j  21 

5 

15 

8 

670 

406 

264 

!    2.605:  ?49? 

1 18 

13.315 

12,518 

797 

7.640 

7,195 

445 

I  8 

!  1 

7 

53 

34 

19 

7.454 

3.456 

3.998 

13 

4 

67 

38 

29 

425 

248 

1 77 

i  15 

8 

I  68 

29 

39 

89 

61 

28 

j  43 

30 

13 

I  318 

275 

43 

2,091 

1 . 190 

901 

26 

18 

8 

14 

13 

1 

1 .281 

719 

562 

17 

I  12 

5 

304 

262 

42 

810 

471 

339 

1 .944      1  621 

323 

6.106 

5.204 

902 

9,093 

7,1 18 

1 ,975 

4.792 

|  3.861 

931 

1.557 

1,164 

393 

13.564 

9,965 

3,599 

4.012 

j  3.150 

862 

1.072 

761 

311 

l  l  ,JJO 

/.yyi 

0,00/ 

764 

708 

56 

398 

357 

41 

1,634 

1.542 

92 

!  16 

|  3 

13 

87 

46 

41 

572 

432 

140 

j  18 

? 

16 

21 

10 

11 

997 

257 

740 

j  80 

j  26 

367 

148 

219 

2.779 

536 

2,243 

I  o 

5t 

0 

0 

0 

85 

77 

8 

|  60 

i  i 

35 

87 

36 

51 

2.505 

1.011 

1.494 

33 

I  10 

23 

621 

306 

315 

5>8 

335 

243 

I  4.507 

3.994 

573 

750 

666 

84 

2.609 

2.140 

469 

|  ?30 

98 

132 

2.020 

592 

1.428 

9.126 

3,764 

5.362 

i  1/ 

4 

8 

538 

32 

506 

1.166 

400 

766 

I  19-* 

89 

105 

829 

322 

507 

5,986 

2.487 

3,499 

1  ?4 

5 

19 

653 

236 

415 

1.974 

877 

1,097 

1  2.412 
i 

743 

1.669 

4.865 

2.413 

2.452 

19.690 

8,413 

11,277 

'Some  dot.)  h.up  !)*•<■! 
Proqiams 


'O.ischI  to  conlonn  to  'ho  now  Oassifiral'On  o*  i>v 


SOU HCE:  U  S  Department  of  Education  N .it.on.il  Cental  for  F duration  Statistics  In 
ttqrulrt  PosftYOfXfari  education  Data  Syrtom  itF'CDS)  Completions  survey  (This 
tah1"'  \v.ii.  preo  i'i'd  March  tiKM  ) 
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Table  239.— Bachelor  s,  master's,  and  doctor's  degrees  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education, 

by  sex  of  student  and  field  of  study:  1991-92 


Field  of  study 


1 


Bachelor's  degrees  requiring 

Master's  degrees 

Doctor's  degrees 

4  or  5  years 

(Ph.C 

. ,  tu,U., 

?tC.) 

1  otai 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

2 

3 

4 

c 
o 

a 

D 

j 

a 
0 

Q 

y 

1  n 
1 U 

1,136,553 

520,811 

013,742 

ICO  OIO 

3DZ,  O3o 

161,842 

190,996 

40,659 

25,557 

15,102 

15,124 

9.869 

5.255 

3.735 

2,413 

1,322 

1.214 

963 

251 

4.682 

',290 

687 

490 

197 

176 

147 

29 

3,349 

2,458 

891 

534 

385 

149 

139 

115 

24 

692 

450 

242 

56 

36 

20 

0 

0 

0 

1.014 

783 

231 

18 

15 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 ,487 

1 ,103 

384 

449 

326 

123 

139 

115 

24 

1 56 

122 

34 

1 1 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1  77 

iff 

1 72 

5 

7 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

106 

OO 

24 

56 

50 

6 

12 

11 

1 

370 

266 

104 

25 

15 

10 

13 

12 

1 

1  C 
1  0 

y 

6 

15 

7 

8 

0 

0 

0 

ODD 

AHC 

260 

50 

26 

24 

12 

9 

3 

5.793 

3.384 

2.409 

1.592 

1,012 

580 

773 

601 

172 

847 

600 

247 

132 

87 

45 

2 

2 

0 

2,358 

1.429 

1.429 

454 

291 

163 

228 

182 

46 

2,369 

1.151 

1,218 

343 

217 

126 

169 

134 

35 

11 

2 

9 

8 

5 

3 

8 

8 

0 

8 

i 

7 

15 

6 

9 

9 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

4 

2 

2 

124 

94 

30 

34 

22 

12 

10 

8 

2 

100 

73 

27 

28 

21 

7 

17 

13 

4 

246 

108 

138 

23 

19 

4 

11 

8 

3 

449 

198 

251 

306 

143 

.  163 

133 

83 

50 

1 ,362 

983 

379 

531 

378 

153 

329 

266 

63 

201 

130 

71 

60 

39 

21 

28 

20 

8 

/ilO 
4  JO 

17C 

62 

255 

203 

52 

188 

154 

■  34 

A  77 
4/  f 

295 

182 

146 

82 

64 

60 

46 

14 

n 
U 

n 
U 

0 

9 

9 

0 

15 

13 

2 

1 

0 

1 

4 

3 

1 

9 

8 

1 

17 

15 

2 

18 

'1 1 

7 

3 

3 

0 

111 

78 

33 

39 

31 

8 

26 

22 

4 

117 

AQ 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

94 

70 

24 

91 

67 

24 

59 

53 

6 

183 

104 

79 

78 

46 

32 

22 

15 

7 

4,649 

3,093 

1  ccc 
i  ,oob 

1 ,456 

yi  1 

545 

265 

21 5 

50 

2,005 

1,130 

oYo 

627 

362 

265 

72 

50 

22 

280 

186 

QA 

y4 

101 

67 

34 

3 

3 

0 

183 

153 

in 

oo 

OO 

CO 

oc 
do 

01 

1 0 
10 

3 

191 

160 

91 
C.  1 

1  y 

0 
c. 

on 

1  / 

0 

946 

749 

197 

423 

282 

141 

123 

105 

18 

808 

571 

237 

127 

83 

44 

15 

13 

2 

236 

144 

92 

69 

36 

33 

1 1 

g 

2 

8,753 

5,805 

2.948 

3.640 

2.271 

1,369 

*132 

93 

39 

5,001- 

3,598 

1  AfW 
1  ,*+\Jo 

1  009 

1  95,0 

C7/1 
0/4 

cn 

1C 

1  c 

1 0 

481 

349 

1  19 

1919 

719 

cnn 
ouu 

7C 
/  O 

C1 
Oo 

99 

C.C. 

799 

551 

940. 

74 

11 
OO 

O 
c. 

1 

844 

117 

797 

1Q 

1 

1  c 

1 
0 

1 

1,064 

782 

909 

191 

1 CQ 

1  Cyl 

1  O** 

n 
U 

n 
U 

r\ 
U 

0 

0 

n 
u 

DO 

17 

of 

9C 
CO 

n 
U 

n 
\i 

r\ 
U 

564 

408 

1  CC 
1  OO 

117 

oy 

CO 
OO 

1 

r\ 
U 

C  1vl9 

1  OH7 

3.435 

1.385 

688 

697 

155 

90 

65 

4,029 

1.514 

2,515 

1,057 

515 

542 

123 

68 

55 

45 

20 

25 

24 

9 

15 

5 

4 

1 

1.597 

577 

1,020 

238 

98 

140 

72 

32 

40 

339 

104 

235 

220 

122 

98 

5 

4 

1 

63 

29 

34 

73 

32 

41 

16 

12 

4 

32  "t 

120 

201 

120 

66 

54 

0 

0 

0 

991 

470 

521 

278 

133 

145 

1 1 

g 

2 

257 

85 

172 

46 

20 

26 

9 

3 

6 

416 

109 

307 

58 

35 

23 

5 

4 

1 

1.063 

316 

747 

169 

62 

107 

11 

5 

6 

410 

148 

262 

62 

28 

34 

5 

2 

3 

87 

36 

51 

24 

11 

13 

0 

0 

0 

330 

4 

326 

24 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

236 

128 

108 

59 

23 

36 

6 

3 

3 

250 

77 

173 

159 

111 

48 

21 

17 

4 

42.941 

20,798 

22,143 

4,785 

2,301 

2,484 

4,243 

2.620 

1.623 

31.909 

15,109 

16.800 

1.995 

1,001 

994 

657 

404 

253 

"  Ai!  fields   

Agriculture  and  natural  resources,  total 


Agncultural  bustness  and  production,  total  

Agricultural  business  and  management,  total   

Agncultural  business  and  management,  general 

Agricultural  business/agribusiness  operations  .... 

Agricultural  economics  

Agricultural  business  and  management,  other  .... 

Agricultural  mechanization   

Agricultural  production  workers  and  managers   

Horticulture  service  operations  and  management  .. 

International  agriculture  

Agricultural  business  and  production,  other  

Agricultural  saencesjotal   

Agriculture/agricultural  sciences,  general   

Animal  sciences,  total   

Anmal  sciences,  general  

Agricultural  animal  breeding  and  genetics   

Agricultural  animal  health   

Agricultural  animal  nutrition   

Dairy  science   

Poultry  science   

Animal  sciences,  other   

Food  sciences  and  technology   

Plant  sciences,  total   

Plant  sciences,  genera!   

Agronomy  and  crop  science  

Horticulture  science   

Plant  breeding  and  genetics  

Agricultural  plant. pathology   

Plant  protection  (pest  management)   

Range  science  and  management  

Plant  sciences,  other   

Soil  sciences   

Agriculture  agricultural  sciences,  other   


Conservation  and  renewable  natural  resources,  total   

Natural  resources  conservation,  general   

Natural  resources  management  and  policy   

Fishing  and  fisheries  sciences  and  management  

Forest  harvesting  and  production  technology/technician 

Forestry,  general   

Wildlife  and  wildlands  management  

Conservation  and  renewable  natural  resources,  other  ... 


Architecture  and  related  programs,  total 


Architecture   

City  urban,  community,  and  regional  planning  . 

Architectural  environmental  design   

Interior  architecture  

Landscape  architecture   

Architectural  urban  design   

Architecture  and  related  programs,  other   


Area,  ethnic,  and  cultural  studies,  total 


Area  studies,  total   

African  studies 

American  studies  civilization  

Latin  American  studies   

Middle  Eastern  studies   

Russian  and  Slavic  studies   

Asian  studies   

European  studies   

Area  studies,  other   

Ethnic  and  cultural  studies,  total    . ..  . 

Afro-American  (black)  studies   

Hispanic-American  studies   

Women's  studies   

Ethnic  studies,  other 
Area,  ethnic  and  cultural  studies,  other 


Biological  sciences  life  sciences,  total 
q    Biology,  general   
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ERLC 


Field  of  study 


Biochemistry  and  biophysics  

Botany,  total   

Botany,  general  

Plant  pathology   

Botany,  other   

Cell  and  molecular  biology,  total  

Cell  biology   

Mclocular  biology  

Cell  and  molecular  biology,  other  

Microbiology/bacteriology   

Miscellaneous  biological  specializations,  total 

Anatomy  

Ecology   

Marine/aquatic  biology  

Neurosciences   

Nutritional  sciences  

Toxicology  

Genetics,  plant  and  animal  

Biometrics   

Miscellaneous  specialized  areas,  other  

Zoology,  total  

Zoology,  general   

Entomology  

Pathology,  human  and  animal  

Pharmacology,  human  and  animal  

Physiology,  human  and  animal   

Zoology,  other  

Biological  sciences/life  sciences,  other  


Bachelor  s  degrees  requiring 
4  or  5  years 


Business  management,  administrative  services  and 
marketing  operations/marketing  and  distribution,  total  . 


Business  management  and  administrative  services,  total  

Business,  general  

Business  administration  and  management,  total   

Office  supervision  and  management  

Operations  management  and  supervision  

Business  administration  and  management,  other   

Accounting  

Secretarial  and  related  programs  

Business/managerial  economics  

Small  business  management  and  ownership   

Financial  management  and  services,  total  

Finance,  general   

Actuarial  sciences  

Insurance  and  risk  management   

Investments  and  securities   

Hospitality  services  management   

Human  resources  management,  total   

Human  resources  management   

Labor/industrial  relations  

Organizational  behavior  studies   

International  business   

Business  information  systems,  total  

Management  information  systems  and  data  processing,  gen- 
eral   

Business  information  systems,  other  

Quantitative  methods  and  management  science,  total  

Business  statistics   

Management  science,  other   

Marketing  management  and  research   ,  

Real  estate  

Taxation  

Consumer  and  personal  services   

Business  management  and  administrative  services,  other  

Marketing  operations/marketing  and  distribution,  total  

Apparel  and  accessories  marketing  operations  

Business  and  personal  services  marketing  operations  

General/retailing  and  wholesaling  operations  and  skills  

Transportation  and  travel  marketing   

Marketing  and  distribution,  other   


Communications  and  communications  technologies,  total 


Communications,  total   

Communications,  general 
Advertising  


Master  s  degrees 


Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

2.148 

1,204 

944 

239 

120 

1 19 

620 

382 

238 

222 

93 

129 

220 

1 1 1 

109 

293 

194 

99 

207 

.  88 

119 

130 

69 

.  61 

156 

95 

61 

12 

5 

7 

79 

37 

42 

85 

59 

26 

3 

0 

3 

1 1 

5 

6 

52 

40 

12 

1.108 

638 

470 

180 

93 

87 

323 

198 

125 

122 

67 

55 

75 

33 

42 

103 

56 

47 

425 

252 

173 

80 

47 

33 

157 

101 

56 

561 

319 

242 

25 

13 

,12 

63 

41 

22 

1.722 

842 

880 

336 

164 

172 

454 

251 

203 

1.853 

871 

982 

1.062 

396 

666 

872 

504 

368 

31 

10 

21 

59 

29 

30 

95 

53 

42 

438 

235 

203 

194 

106 

88 

80 

49 

31 

394 

196 

198 

100 

59 

41 

29 

21 

8 

111 

68 

43 

46 

26 

20 

119 

73 

46 

284 

53 

231 

288 

30 

258 

115 

38 

77 

60 

29 

31 

65 

30 

35 

70 

46 

24 

147 

73 

74 

123 

32 

91 

170 

105 

65 

23 

16 

7 

30 

10 

20 

20 

13 

7 

365 

191 

174 

157 

74 

83 

174 

106 

68 

2.840 

1,466 

1.374 

620 

335 

285 

818 

563 

255 

2,350 

1.183 

3,167 

214 

103 

111 

161 

112 

49 

65 

49 

16 

120 

79 

41 

132 

98 

34 

12 

7 

5 

33 

15 

18 

101 

65 

36 

27 

16 

1 1 

58 

28 

30 

223 

147 

76 

353 

188 

165 

195 

110 

85 

201 

141 

60 

33 

23 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,139 

575 

564 

133 

81 

52 

206 

124 

82 

t  JD,OwO 

1 AAf\ 
1  00.44U 

121  163 

84  642 

CA  70R 

OQ  QO.7 
£9,90/ 

1  OAO 

90J 

■  9AQ 
£09 

249,062 

132,450 

116,612 

84,047 

54.369 

29,678 

1,238 

952 

286 

27,742 

14,777 

12,965 

12,424 

8.300 

4,124 

241 

177 

64 

87.652 

46,864 

40,788 

46.752 

30.463 

16,289 

608 

470 

138 

953 

86 

867 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,532 

1,137 

395 

455 

343 

112 

9 

"  8 

1 

85.167 

45.641 

39,526 

46.297 

30.120 

16,177 

599 

462 

137 

47.606 

21,956 

25,650 

3,287 

1.778 

1,509 

73 

59 

14 

636 

137 

499 

1 

0 

1 

9 

8 

1 

3.779 

2.444 

1,335 

159 

108 

51 

20 

14 

6 

282 

184 

98 

18 

1 1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

25,663 

17,419 

8,244 

5,467 

3.923 

1.544 

67 

60 

7 

24.375 

16.633 

7,742 

5,068 

3,661 

1,407 

55 

51 

4 

351 

218 

133 

76 

43 

33 

0 

0 

0 

610 

389 

221 

70 

46 

24 

12 

9 

3 

327 

179 

148 

253 

173 

80 

0 

0 

0 

5.929 

2.731 

3.198 

460 

260 

200 

0 

0 

0 

6.572 

2,748 

3,824 

2,160 

884 

1.276 

35 

19 

16 

4.549 

1.840 

2,709 

1,202 

488 

714 

8 

5 

3 

1.218 

556 

662 

759 

308 

451 

12 

5 

7 

805 

352 

453 

199 

88 

111 

15 

9 

6 

1.978 

901 

1.077 

2,532 

1,656 

876 

21 

16 

5 

4,0/0 

3  QQ.Q 

1  .OOO 

1  .\Jt  O 

AA7 
40/ 

o 

O 

e 
O 

o 

c. 

4,0^0 

£,D  1  1 

1917 

1  440 

Qft9 

400 

o 
o 

ft 

o 

o 

^^n 

997 

1  9^ 

1  CO 

1 25 

90. 

£9 

n 

V 

A 

V 

n 

V 

1  ftftl 

1  118 

7£^ 

747 

OOO 

1  ft  A 
I  04 

40 

oo 

1  V 

44 

'  24 

20 

23 

20 

3 

7 

5 

2 

1.837 

1,094 

743 

724 

543 

101 

38 

30 

8 

28,390 

14,741 

13,649 

2.223 

1,242 

981 

42 

29 

13 

752 

577 

175 

355 

287 

68 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

1 

1,479 

905 

574 

0 

0 

0 

155 

111 

44 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5.163 

2.901 

2.262 

4.415 

2.911 

1.504 

69 

59 

10 

7,541 

2.990 

4.551 

595 

336 

259 

4 

1 

3 

1.799 

63 

1,736 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

576 

341 

235 

5 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4.292 

2,089 

2.203 

452 

231 

221 

2 

1 

1 

173 

41 

132 

19 

11 

8 

0 

0 

0 

701 

456 

245 

118 

91 

27 

0 

0 

0 

54.977 

21.497 

33,480 

4.464 

1.692 

2.772 

255 

132 

123 

54.257 

21.150 

33.107 

4.180 

1.537 

2.643 

252 

131 

121 

25.363 

9  522 

15.84< 

1 ,44  S 

936 

158 

3  342 

1.172 

2.170 

182 

I         42 1        140*         4i  a 

i  8l 

Doctor's  degrees 
(Ph.D..  Ed.D.,  etc.) 
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Field  of  study 


1 


Bachelor's  degrees  requiring 
4  or  5  years 


Master's  degrees 


Doctor's  degrees 
(Ph.D..  Ed.D..  etc ) 


Total 

Men 

Women 



Total 

Men 
6 

Women 
7 

Total 
8 

Men 

9 

Women 
10 

2 

3 

4 

5 

12.372 

4.388 

7.984 

1.445 

546 

899 

33 

18 

15 

11.835 

4.162 

7.673 

1.445 

546 

899 

33 

18 

15 

537 

226 

311 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.138 

669 

1.469 

122 

28 

94 

0 

0 

0 

6.398 

3.462 

2.936 

351 

177 

174 

18 

10 

8 

4.644 

1.937 

2.707 

635 

235 

400 

39 

23 

16 

720 

347 

373 

284 

155 

129 

3 

1 

2 

19 

7 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

648 

313 

335 

226 

113 

113 

3 

1 
0 

2 

53 

27 

26 

58 

42 

16 

0 

0 

24.557 

17.510 

7.047 

9.530 

6.884 

2.646 

772 

669 

103 

16.004 

11.688 

4.316 

6.985 

5.210 

"  1.775 

667 

590 

77 

375 

233 

142 

71 

45 

26 

0 

0 

0 

288 

163 

125 

76 

56 

20 

0 

0 

0 

3.556 

2.225 

1.331 

1.203 

703 

500 

22 

9 

13 

279 

186 

93 

73 

60  I 

13 

6 

6 

0 

4.055 

3.015 

1.040 

1.122 

810 

312 

77 

64 

13 

l  Uo.UUb 

OO.JcU 

y<i.DDo 

01  OAA 

71  AOA 

O.OO** 

2  783 

4  081 

2.176 

346 

1.830 

10.167 

2.471 

7.696 

1.141 

420 

721 

63 

4 

59 

153 

24 

129 

10 

5 

5 

42 

6 

36 

6.957 

1.340 

■  5.617 

863 

280 

583 

20 

4 

16 

10.329 

4.026 

6.303 

2.131 

1.002 

1.129 

3 

1 

2 

6.849 

2.740 

4.109 

1.502 

729 

773 

12 

2 

10 

9 

1 

8 

15 

2 

13 

0 

0 

0 

129 

26 

103 

61 

25 

36 

0 

0 

0 

725 

214 

511 

26 

11 

15 

5 

1 

4 

1.726 

701 

1.025 

33 

14 

19 

0 

0 

0 

384 

145 

239 

359 

158 

201 

0 

0 

0 

85 

23 

62 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

422 

176 

246 

133 

.  61 

72 

9 

2 

931 

239 

692 

64 

24 

40 

19 

3 

16 

161 

54 

107 

97 

40 

57 

19 

3 

16 

44 

17 

27 

30 

14 

16 

0 

0 

0 

38 

21 

17 

28 

8 

20 

0 

0 

0 

79 

16 

63 1  39 

18 

21 

0 

0 

0 

243 

64 

179 

125 

52 

73 

7.867 

597 

7.270 

9.420 

1.214 

8.206 

192 

51 

141 

5.332 

449 

4.883 

7.194 

938 

6.256 

173 

48 

125 

236 

4 

232 

175 

25 

150 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

184 

19 

165 

0 

0 

0 

240 

31 

209 

"  207 

52 

155 

1 

1 

0 

551 

27 

524 

221 

30 

191 

2 

1 

1 

85 

7 

78 

114 

19 

95 

0 

0 

0 

29 

6 

23 

47 

7 

40 

0 

0 

0 

25 

3 

22 

17 

2 

15 

0 

0 

0 

468 

19 

449 

661 

61 

600 

7 

0 

7 

653 

19 

634 

288 

22 

266 

0 

0 

0 

247 

32 

215 

312 

39 

273 

9 

1 

8 

44 

12 

32 

11.429 

2.515 

8.914 

372 

159 

213 

62.688 

5.923 

56.765 

21.779 

3.191 

18.588 

441 

139 

302 

99 

25 

74 

805 

236 

569 

145 

56 

89 

50.619 

3.856 

46.763 

13.122 

1.191 

11.931 

88 

18 

70 

1  247 

233 

1.014 

568 

82 

486 

0 

0 

0 

6.179 

130 

6.049 

1.913 

39 

1.874 

27 

1 

26 

4.153 

1.631 

2.522 

3.598 

1.263 

2  335 

73 

25 

48 

391 

48 

343 

1.773 

380 

1.393 

.108 

39 

69 

34.273 

15.619 

18.654 

16.413 

5.084 

11.329 

865 

422 

443 

408 

301 

107 

237 

169 

68 

39 

27 

12 

1.371 

249 

1.122 

580 

99 

481 

40 

11 

29 

1.723 

380 

1.343 

557 

107 

450 

13 

6 

42 

33 

9 

61 

44 

17 

1 

1 

0 

2.638 

475 

2.163 

663 

142 

521 

23 

10 

13 

330 

44 

286 

203 

37 

166 

19 

J 

10 

1.655 

440 

1.215 

804 

178 

626 

107 

38 

69 

408 

12 

396 

161 

5 

156 

1C 

1 

9 

1.495 

1.266 

229 

515 

372 

143 

2C 

16 

4 

122 

57 

65 

27 

6 

21 

C 

C 

0 

1.834 

661 

1.173 

850 

281 

56$ 

27 

15 

12 

2.885 

1.198 

1.687 

796 

341 

455 

84 

44 

40 

11  792 

6.676 

5.116 

3.00C 

1.598 

1.405 

17C 

96 

21C 

2£ 

18b 

4.097 

Mi 

3.916 

83  12 

71 

1  13fc 

487 

33f 

,         453 i  47 

2f 

1  >  19 

726 

36: 

362 1  12? 

55 1          <*4 1          4 1  : 

!  1 

,  total 


Journalism  and  mass  communications. 

Journalism  

Broadcast  journalism   

Public  relations  and  organizational  communications 

Radio  and  television  broadcasting   

Communications,  other   


Communications  technologies,  total   

Photographic  technology   

Radio  and  television  technology  ........ 

Communications  technologies,  other  . 

Computer  and  information  sciences,  total  . 


Computer  and  information  sciences,  general 

Computer  programming   

Data  processing  technology  technician  

Information  science  and  systems  

Computer  systems  analysis   

Computer  and  information  sciences,  other  .... 


Education,  total 


9 

ERIC 


Education,  general   

Bilingual  bicultural  education   

Curriculum  and  instruction   

Education  administration  and  supervision,  total   

Education  administration  and  supervision,  general  

Administration  of  special  education   

Adult  and  continuing  education  administration   

Educational  supervision   

Elementary  and  secondary  education  administration  

Higher  education  administration   

Community  and  junior  college  education  administration   

Education  administration  and  supervision,  other  

Educational/instructional  media  design   

Educational  evaluation,  research  and  statistics,  total  

Educational  evaluation  and  research,  general   

Educational  statistics  and  research   

Educational  assessment,  testing  and  measurement  

Social  and  philosophical  foundations  of  education   

Special  education,  total   

Special  education,  general  

Education  of  the  deaf  and  hearing  impaired   

Education  of  the  gifted  and  talented   

Education  of  the  emotionally  handicapped   

Education  of  the  mentally  handicapped   

Education  of  the  multiple  handicapped   

Education  of  the  physically  handicapped   

Education  of  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped   

Education  of  the  specific  learning  disabled   

Education  of  the  speech  impaired   

Special  education,  other   

Counselor  education/counseling  and  guidance  services   

General  teacher  education,  total   

Adult  and  continuing  education   

Elementary  education   

Junior  high'intermediate'middle  school  education   

Pre  elementary/early  childhood/kindergarten  education   

Secondary  education   

Teacher  education,  general  programs,  other   

I'e?cher  education,  academic  and  vocational  programs   

Agricultural  education  (vocational)   

Art  education  

Business  education  (vocational)   

Driver  and  :ifety  education  

English  education   

Foreign  languages  education   

Health  education  

Home  economics  education  (vocational)   

Technology  industrial  arts  education   

Marketing  operations  marketing  and  distribution  education 

Mathematics  education  

Music  education  

Physical  education  and  coaching   

Roarimg  education  *    

S.  wire  education 

S.>cmI  science  education  ....   
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ER?C 


Field  of  stuoy 


1 


Social  studies  education  

Technical  education  (vocational)   

Trade  and  industrial  education  (vocational)   

Teacher  education,  academic  and  vocational  programs, 

other   

Teaching  English  as  a  second  language'roreign  language 
Education,  other   


Engineering  and  engineering-related  technDlogies,  total   

Engineering,  total   

Engineering,  genera)  

Aerospace,  aeronautical,  and  astronau-ical  engineering  . 

Agricultural  engineering  

Architectural  engineering  

Bioengineering  and  biomedical  engineering   

Ceramic  sciences  and  engineering   ,  

Chemical  engineering  

Civil  engineering,  general  

Computer  engineering   

Electrical,  electronics,  and  communications  engineering 

Engineering  mechanics   

Engineering  physics   

Engineering  science   

Environ  mental /environ  mental  health  engineering   

Geological  engineering  

Geophysical  engineering   

Industrial/manufacturing  engineering   

Materials  engineering   

Mechanical  engineering   

Metallurgical  engineering   

Mining  and  mineral  engineering   

Naval  architecture  and  marine  engineering   

Nuclear  engineering   

Ocean  engineering   

Petroleum  engineering   

Systems  engineering   

Textile  sciences  and  engineering  

Engineering,  othe'   


Engrneering-related  technologies,  total   

Architectural  engineering  technologies   

Civil  technologies   

Electrical  and  electronic  technologies   

Electromechanical  instrumenta  ion  and  maintenance 

technologies  .-  

Environmental  control  technologies  

Industrial  production  technologies  

Quality  control  and  safety  technologies   

Mechanical  and  related  technologies  

Mining  and  petroleum  technologies  

Surveying  

Mechanics  and  repairers  

Construction  trades   

Engineering  and  related  technologies,  other   

English  language  and  literature/letters,  total  


English  language  and  literature,  general   

Comparative  literature   

English  composition   

English  creative  writing   

American  literature  (United  States)   

English  literature  (British  and  Commonwealth) 

Speech  and  rhetorical  studies  

English  technical  and  business  writing   

English  language  and  literature'letters.  other  .. 

Foreign  languages  and  literatures,  total  


Foreign  languages  and  literatures,  total  

Foreign  languages  and  literatures,  geneial  

Linguistics   

East  and  southeast  Asian  languages  and  literatures,  total 

Chinese  

Japanese   

East  and  southeast  Asian  languages,  other  

Easl  European  languages  and  literatures,  total  

Russian  languages   


Bachelor's  degrees  requiring 
4  or  5  years 


Master's  degrees 


310 


Doctor's  degrees 
(Ph.D.,  Ed.D,,  etc.) 


'ota! 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

o 
o 

4 

c 

ft 

o 

Q 

1  n 
i  U 

2,270 

1,282 

988 

41  7 

239 

178 

3 

2 

1 

231 

1 45 

86 

296 

1 49 

147 

41 

24 

1  7 

1 ,080 

762 

318 

459 

194 

265 

69 

46 

23 

1 ,9 16 

763 

1 ,153 

1 .769 

553 

1 ,216 

62 

32 

30 

48 

12 

36 

1 ,305 

289 

1 ,016 

3 

2 

1 

757 

158 

599 

3,381 

733 

2,648 

580 

187 

373 

77,541 

66,716 

10,825 

25,977 

22,143 

3,834 

5,499 

4,972 

527 

61,206 

51.768 

9,430 

24,983 

21.327 

3,656 

5.488 

4,961 

527 

2.090 

1,769 

321 

1.165 

983 

182 

268 

241 

27 

2.996 

2.658 

338 

933 

850 

83 

226 

216 

10 

500 

431 

69 

161 

143 

18 

83 

76 

7 

532 

421 

111 

31 

27 

4 

0 

0 

0 

623 

402 

221 

407 

283 

124 

137 

107 

3G 

288 

235 

53 

93 

77 

16 

38 

31 

7 

3,754 

2,576 

1.178 

956 

740 

216 

590 

491 

99 

8,034 

6,712 

1,322 

3.113 

2,648 

465 

540 

498 

42 

2.093 

1,826 

267 

908 

756 

152 

91 

83 

8 

17,958 

15,811 

2,147 

7.360 

6,468 

892 

1,282 

1,182 

100 

150 

131 

19 

171 

155 

16 

102 

S2 

10 

342 

239 

53 

91 

80 

11 

50 

48 

2 

254 

206 

48 

249 

197 

52 

33 

30 

3 

214 

152 

62 

604 

440 

164 

72 

51 

21 

50 

63 

22 

■  32 

26 

6 

11 

10 

1 

13 

8 

5 

8 

5 

3 

4 

4 

0 

3,679 

2,623 

1,056 

2.012 

1,596 

416 

220 

191 

29 

526 

385 

141 

482 

389 

93 

304 

261 

43 

14.067 

12.545 

1.522 

3,653 

3.298 

355 

851 

814 

37 

255 

208 

47 

159 

136 

23 

80 

74 

6 

101 

89 

12 

65 

53 

12 

28 

26 

2 

328 

312 

16 

26 

26 

0 

10 

10 

0 

256 

226 

30 

209 

178 

31 

122 

113 

9 

108 

86 

22 

103 

88 

"»5 

24 

22 

2 

238 

212 

26 

123 

115 

8 

50 

46 

4 

333 

270 

63 

330 

260 

70 

30 

28 

2 

54 

27 

27 

25 

19 

6 

2 

2 

0 

1,330 

1 ,090 

240 

1,5".  4 

1,291 

223 

240 

214 

26 

16,335 

14,948 

1,387 

994 

816 

178 

11 

11 

0 

664 

597 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

401 

370 

31 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.364 

'  4,091 

273 

34 

32 

2 

0 

0 

0 

345 

31 5 

30 

1 1 

9 

2 

2 

2 

0 

164 

1  oo 

vlO 
<+d 

Do 

07 

of 

01 

CI 

0 

r\ 
U 

u 

A  OKO 

o  ano 

40'J 

0O1 
JO  I 

OQQ 
dOo 

AO 

4o 

c 
0 

c 
O 

r\ 
U 

350 

07ft 

f  4 

010 

d\o 

1  A£ 

i  bo 

KO 

Do 

U 

U 

n 
U 

i  .bbo 

1  RQQ 

u 

u 

n 

n 

U 

n 
U 

n 
U 

Oft 

ob 

OO 

A 
4 

n 
u 

n 

u 

r\ 
U 

U 

n 
U 

r\ 
U 

1  n7 

Q7 

y  / 

l U 

on 

c 
O 

A 
** 

A 
** 

U 

7Q 

(O 

77 

i 

U 

fx 

u 

r\ 
U 

U 

u 

n 
U 

67 

65 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.739 

3,405 

334 

316 

269 

"47 

0 

0 

0 

54.951 

18.536 

36,415 

7.450 

2,513 

4,937 

1.273 

537 

736 

40.514 

13,191 

27.323 

K  007 

D.Uo/ 

1  71  ft 

1 ,/ 1  b 

o.  001 

OQO 

o?o 

07H 

O/U 

ROO 
DdO 

701 

ooo 

ddd 

4/y 

OOR 
doD 

70 
re 

1  CO 

1  bo 

101 

1  Ol 

oo 

70 

to 

307 

1  CO 
\Od 

1  A 
1  4 

ft 
b 

a 
o 

7 
f 

o 

O 

783 

322 

ach 

4b  1 

7on 
/  d\J 

**1  0 

o 
o 

u 

o 

0 

1  o 
1  o 

1  0 
1  o 

1 

u 

1 

o 
o 

n 
u 

O 
O 

1 .51 3 

-538 

975 

0  70 

o  /o 

1 1  n 

263 

dA 
b4 

oo 
do 

Oft 

ob 

9.650 

O  KOvl 

b.Ubb 

/bo 

01  Q 

d\o 

ccn 

oou 

101 
\c.\ 

ft1 

b  i 

bU 

115 

41 

74 

1 10 

35 

75 

0 

0 

0 

1.342 

480 

862 

192 

51 

141 

51 

21 

30 

13.903 

3.985 

9.918 

2.926 

971 

1,955 

850 

378 

472 

1.488 

432 

1.056 

872 

294 

578 

252 

120 

132 

919 

262 

657 

289 

89 

200 

45 

18 

27 

569 

170 

399 

583 

205 

378 

207 

102 

105 

554 

288 

266 

87 

28 

59 

28 

18 

10 

183 

82 

101 

36 

14 

22 

14 

11 

3 

257 

132 

125 

30 

5 

25 

6 

5 

1 

114 

74 

40 

21 

9 

12 

8 

2 

6 

703 

271 

432 

140 

60 

80 

34 

12 

22 

244 

385 

68 

31 

37 

7 

3 

4 
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Table  239.— Bachelor's,  master's,  and  doctor's  degrees  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education, 
by  sex  of  student  and  field  of  study:  1991-92— Continued 


Field  of  study 


1 


Bachelor's  degrees  requiring 
4  of  5  years 


Master's  degrees 


Doctor's  degrees 
(Ph.D..  Ed.D.,  etc.) 


otal 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

2 

o 

4 

5 

Q 

7 

9 

g 

10 

67 

25 

42 

66 

26 

40 

27 

9 

18 

7 

2 

5 

6 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1.657 

596 

1.061 

312 

122 

190 

95 

34 

61 

1.616 

583 

1.033 

273 

104 

169 

85 

29 

56 

31 

7 

24 

10 

4 

6 

2 

1 

1 

10 

6 

4 

29 

14 

15 

8 

4 

4 

5 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

4 

3 

1 

8.450 

1 .940 

b.OiU 

1 .247 

326 

OOl 

y^i 

Ol  A 
Ol  4 

1  oo 

1  Q  1 

i  y  i 

3.371 

637 

2.734 

465 

101 

364 

1  1  O 

1  \c 

41 

7  1 

238 

C7 

1  71 

cc 
OO 

1  7 

1  / 

oo 
Jo 

1  fi 
1  0 

0 

1  n 

27 

1  O 

1  c 

.  o 

5 

n 
C 

U 

n 
c 

4,768 

1 .21 4 

3.554 

647 

1  00 

462 

143 

64 

7Q 

/y 

46 

7 

70 

i  c 

1  fi 
1  0 

RA 
04 

OQ 

jy 

1  n 

OQ 

CX) 

OA 

AQ 

43 

07 

C  1 

1  R 

1  7 

1  A 
I  4 

o 

13 

6 

7 

U 

U 

U 

U 

U 

n 
u 

OU 

1  A 
1  4 

Jb 

OQ 

ty 

1  Q 

1  n 

0 

Q 

o 

c 

16 

1 0 

6 

1 4 

o 

6 

Q 

y 

0 

1 
1 

714 

O40 

ooy 

1  co 
lbo 

QO 

VC 

71 

00 

oc 
ob 

00 
cc 

563 

<ioy 

JU4 

1  AO 

fiO 
Oc 

qu 

R7 
0/ 

OR 
JO 

OO 
cc 

41 

OR 
CO 

1  0 

1U 

o 
o 

7 
f 

1 

1 

n 

V 

110 

bU 

OU 

1  1 

7 

A 
4 

n 
U 

n 
u 

n 
u 

253 

OU 

1  71 

b  i 

00 

cc 

OQ 

oy 

40 

1  fi 

I  0 

61,720 

10.189 

51.531 

23.065 

4,691 

18,374 

1.661 

698 

963 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A  1  K7 
4, 1  0/ 

1  77 

Iff 

O  Qfift 

j. you 

J.041 

1  00 

O  OfiR 

fii 

O  1 

cc 

327 

78 

249 

130 

34 

96 

23 

15 

8 

85 

46 

39 

325 

222 

103 

13 

11 

2 

732 

34 

698 

72 

48 

24 

0 

0 

0 

3.222 

697 

2.525 

3.103 

1.030 

2,073 

57 

25 

32 

1.641 

405 

1,236 

1.485 

544 

941 

22 

9 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

587 

54 

533 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

1 

21 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

0 

972 

237 

735 

1.610 

482 

1.128 

31 

12 

19 

897 

442 

455 

136 

40 

96 

0 

0 

0 

15 

11 

4 

19 

7 

12 

0 

0 

0 

788 

407 

381 

105 

30 

75 

0 

0 

0 

94 

24 

70 

12 

3 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1.159 

434 

725 

23 

14 

9 

0 

0 

0 

292 

113 

179 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

867 

321 

546 

23 

14 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2.375 

651 

1.724 

464 

208 

256 

89 

46 

43 

2.081 

543 

1.538 

62 

21 

41 

2 

2 

0 

294 

108 

186 

402 

187 

215 

87 

44 

43 

5.308 

2.244 

3.064 

133 

77 

56 

73 

42 

31 

92 

63 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

611 

368 

243 

6 

1 

5 

10 

8 

2 

4.421 

1.735 

2.686 

94 

53 

41 

63 

34 

29 

184 

78 

106 

33 

23 

10 

0 

0 

0 

224 

69 

155 

153 

65 

88 

232 

128 

104 

483 

74 

409 

411 

89 

322 

14 

6 

8 

127 

31 

96 

60 

18 

42 

0 

0 

0 

137 

18 

119 

53 

15 

38 

0 

0 

0 

83 

13 

70 

64 

15 

49 

6 

0 

6 

136 

12 

'  124 

234 

41 

193 

8 

6 

2 

31 .029 

2.381 

28,648 

7,512 

507 

7.005 

408 

21 

387 

140 

63 

77 

12 

4 

8 

6 

4 

2 

1.280 

486 

794 

118 

70 

48 

201 

118 

83 

0 

0 

0 

210 

94 

116 

69 

27 

42 

6.318 

1.134 

5.184 

3.067 

698 

2.369 

28 

12 

16 

49 

1 

48 

172 

24 

148 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

46 

4 

42 

0 

0 

0 

153 

16 

137 

33 

8 

25 

0 

0 

0 

2.149 

182 

1  967 

466 

46 

420 

2 

0 

2 

29 

18 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.111 

763 

2,348 

1.533 

413 

1,120 

7 

4 

3 

124 

14 

110 

3 

0 

3 

2 

1 

1 

93 

21 

72 

515 

121 

394 

7 

3 

4. 

605 

119 

486 

299 

82 

217 

10 

4 

6 

69 

36 

33 

145 

76 

69 

112 

82 

30 

341 

205 

136 

68 

43 

25 

25 

17 

8 

3.574 

938 

2.636 

3.442 

1.217 

2.225 

230 

122 

108 

14.898 

1.687 

13.211 

2.412 

40S 

2.003 

293 

I  71 

222 

Slavic  languages  (other  than  Russian)   

East  European  languages,  other  

Germanic  languages  and  literatures,  total   

German   

Scandinavian  languages  

Germanic  languages,  other   

South  Asian  languages  and  literatures   

Romance  languages  and  literatures,  total   

French   

Italian   

Portuguese  

Spanish   

Romance  languages,  other   

Middle  Eastern  languages  and  literatures,  total  

Arabic  

Hebrew  

Middle  East  languages,  other  

Classical  and  ancient  Near  East  languages  and  literatures. 

total   

Classics  

Greek  (ancient  and  medieval)   

Latin  (ancient  and  medievai)   

Foreign  languages,  other   


Health  professions  and  related  sciences,  total 


Chiropractic   

Communication  disorders  sciences  and  services  

Community  health  liaison   

Dentistry   

Dental  services   

Health  services  administration,  total   

Health  services  administration  

Health  unit  manager/ward  supervisor  

Medicai  records  administration   

Medical  records  technology/technician  

Hoalth  and  medical  administrative  services,  other  

Health  and  medical  assistants,  total'  

Medical  assisting   

Physician  assistant   

Health  and  medical  assistants,  other   

Health  and  medical  diagnostic  and  treatment  services,  total  .... 

Respiratory  therapy  technology/technician  

Health  and  medical  diagnostic  and  treatment  services,  other 
Medical  laboratory  technologies,  total  

Medical  technology  

Health  and  medical  laboratory  technologies/technicians, 

other   

Health  and  medical  preparatory  programs,  total  

Pre-dentistry  studies   

Pre-medicine  studies   

Pre-pharmacy  studies  

■  Pre-veterinary  studies  

Medical  basic  sciences  

Mental  health  services,  total   

Alcohol/drug  abuse  counseling  

Psychiatric/mental  health  services  technician   

Medical  social  work   

Mental  health  services,  other   

Nursing   :  

Optometry  

Pharmacy1   

Epidemiology  

Rehabilitation/therapeutic  r?rv'  ds.  total  

Art  therapy   

Dance  therapy   

Music  therapy   

Occupational  therapy  )  

Orthotics/prosthetics   

Physical  therapy   

Rocreational  therapy  

Vocational  rehabilitation  counseling   

Rehabilitative  services,  other  

Veterinary  medicine  

Miscellaneous  health  professions   

Health  professions  and  related  sciences,  other  

jJ^^  economics  and  vocational  home  economics,  total  

U<JC 


311 
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Table  239.— Bachelor's,  master's,  and  doctor's  degrees  conferred  by  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
by  sex  of  student  and  field  of  study:  1991-92— Continued 


F;eld  of  study 

Bachelor's  degrees  requiring 
4  or  5  years 

Master's  degrees 

Doctor's  degrees 
(Ph.D.,  Ed.D..  etc.) 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

A/omen 

 —  

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

14.139 

1.377 

12,762 

2.389 

408 

1.981 

288 

70 

218 

3.064 

203 

2,861 

303 

22 

281 

42 

9 

33 

163 

16 

147 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

219 

20 

199 

65 

10 

55 

2 

2 

0 

1,124 

334 

790 

54 

11 

43 

15 

4 

11 

Food  and  nutrition  studios   

2.623 

318 

2.305 

559 

71 

488 

58 

17 

41 

608 

84 

524 

44 

10 

34 

5 

1 

4 

4,020 

290 

3.730 

1.217 

268 

949 

134 

35 

99 

Clothing  apparel  and  textile  studies   

2  155 

91 

2,064 

86 

13 

73 

23 

2 

21 

Home  economics,  other   

163 

21 

142 

56 

3 

53 

9 

0 

9 

Vocational  home  economics,  total  

759 

310 

449 

23 

1 

22 

5 

1 

4 

Child  care  and  guidance  management   

196 

6 

190 

19 

i 

18 

0 

0 

0 

Custodial,  housekeeping  and  home  services  workers 

anH  mananorC 

9 

1 

8 

1 

0. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Vocational  home  economics  other 

554 

303 

251 

3 

0 

3 

5 

1 

4 

Law  and  legal  studies,  total  

2.144 

701 

1.443 

2.369 

1.597 

772 

68 

50 

18 

Pre-law  studies   

566 

272 

294 

102 

54 

.  48 

5 

3 

2 

Paralegal  legal  assistant 

776 

112 

664 

4 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Law  and  legal-Studies,  other   

802 

317 

485 

2.263 

1.542 

721 

63 

47 

16 

Liberal  arts  and  sciences,  general  studies,  and  humanities,  total  .... 

32,174 

12.784 

19.390 

2,394 

870 

1.524 

67 

30 

37 

1  ihpral  artQ  anH  QpipnrPQ 'Ithprsl  ^tuHipQ 

20.569 

7.438 

13,131 

1,577 

566 

1.011 

28 

10 

18 

Hi imamtiPQ  humani^tip  QtuHiPQ 

3.083 

1.014 

2,069 

492 

189 

303 

32 

13 

19 

1  ihtPral  artQ  anH  ^ripnrp^  nsnsral  ^tudip^  nthPr 

8,522 

4,332 

4.190 

325 

115 

210 

7 

7 

0 

97 

8 

89 

4,893 

992 

3.901 

50 

16 

34 

90 

8 

82 

4.783 

972 

3.811 

49 

16 

33 

Library  science,  other  

7 

0 

7 

110 

20 

90 

1 

0 

1 

14,783 

7.888 

6,895 

4,01 1 

2.452 

1.559 

1 ,082 

851 

231 

Mathematics,  general   

12,679 

6.588 

6.091 

2,329 

1,388 

941 

755 

595 

160 

1 ,200 

778 

422 

846 

547 

299 

151 

123 

28 

885 

558 

327 

393 

246 

147 

117 

97 

20 

Operations  research  (quantitative  methods)   

315 

220 

95 

453 

301 

152 

34 

26 

8 

554 

296 

258 

751 

457 

294 

170 

129 

41 

Mathp  matirQ  nthPr 

350 

226 

124 

85 

60 

25 

6 

4 

2 

Multi  interdisciplinary  studies,  total   

20.647 

8.628 

12,019 

2.126 

995 

1.131 

231 

144 

87 

2,094 

1,119 

975 

230 

129 

101 

30 

20 

10 

75 

46 

29 

107 

60 

47 

9 

6 

3 

Museology  museum  studies   

2 

0 

2 

67 

11 

56 

0 

0 

0 

Mi  ilti.intPrHiQrmlrnprv  ^tuHip^  othfir 

18  476 

7.463 

1 1 ,013 

1 .722 

/yo 

1  QO 

1  1  Q 
I  I  O 

"J  A 

Parks,  recreation,  leisure,  and  fitness  studies,  total   

8.446 

4,144 

4.302 

1 ,358 

650 

708 

ft1 

Ai 
**  1 

on 

Parks,  recreation  and  leisure  studies  

2,220 

970 

1.250 

183 

91 

92 

20 

14 

6 

Parks,  recreation  and  leisure  facilities  management   

2,253 

1.084 

1.169 

253 

110 

143 

7 

5 

2 

Health  and  physical  education'fitness 

3,808 

1,978 

1,830 

893 

431 

462 

33 

21 

12 

Parkc  recreation  leisure  and  fitness  studies,  other   

165 

112 

53 

29 

18 

11 

1 

1 

Q 

7,526 

4.752 

2,774 

1.146 

731 

415 

475 

365 

1 10 

4.846 

3.293 

1.553 

555 

399 

156 

282 

218 

64 

2.372 

1.272 

1.100 

521 

300 

221 

191 

145 

46 

308 

187 

121 

70 

32 

38 

2 

2 

0 

Physical  sciences  and  science  technologies,  total   

16.960 

11.431 

5.529 

5.374 

3.909 

1.465 

4,391 

3.429 

962 

Physical  sciences  total   

16.871 

11.370 

5.501 

5.339 

3.889 

1,450 

4.378 

3.418 

960 

Physical  sciences  genera! 

407 

263 

144 

45 

33 

12 

0 

0 

0 

A^tmnnniv 

93 

67 

"  26 

97 

71 

26 

69 

56 

13 

45 

3C 

10 

1  ft 
1  o 

Iv 

£ 

27 

22 

4 

Atmospheric  science  and  meteorology 

412 

331 

81 

180 

147 

33 

70 

49 

21 

8.641 

5.155 

3.486 

1.780 

1.085 

695 

2.280 

1.648 

632 

8.407 

5,006 

3,401 

1,653 

1.007 

646 

2.113 

1.525 

588 

0 

0 

0 

20 

12 

8 

12 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

7 

5 

2 

13 

9 

A 

10 

7 

2 

12 

12 

0 

12 

6 

6 

34 

21 

13 

47 

27 

20 

209 

134 

75 

61 

37 

24 

89 

68 

21 

2.078 

1.382 

69€ 

99C 

735 

25£ 

>  412 

314 

99 

1,928 

1.286 

642 

853 

633 

22C 

)  31S 

241 

78 

8 

2 

e 

7 

2 

>  12 

►  7 

5 

I  52 

tl  4C 

12 

t  6S 

I  5E 

11 

42 

35 

8 

312,  BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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Table  239.— Bachelor's,  master's,  and  doctor's  degrees  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education, 
by  sex  of  student  and  field  of  study:  1991-92— Continued 




Field  of  study 

Bachelor  s  degrees  requiring 
4  or  5  years 

Master's  degrees 

Doctor's  degrees 
(Ph.D..  Ed.D..  etc  ) 

Tola! 
2 

Men 

3 

Women 

4 

Total 
5 

Men 

6 

Women 
7 

Total 
8 

Men 

9 

Women 
10 

Geological  and  related  sciences,  other    | 

89 

54 

35 

59 

37 

22 

39 

31 

Q 

o 

Miscellaneous  physical  sciences,  total    j 

759 

495 

264 

318 

217 

101 

147 

117 

30 

Metallurgy    ! 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4 

1  j 

3 

3: 

0 

Oceanography    I 

216 

137 

79 

143 

105 

38| 

73 

57 ; 

16 

Parth  Qnonro  ' 

490 

323 

167 

112 

70 

42  - 

63 

50 1 

13 

Miscellaneous  physical  sciences,  other   

53 

35 

18 

58 

38 

20  j 

8 

7  ■ 

1 

Physics,  total   

4.098 

3.427 

671 

1.834 

1 .539 

295  i 

1 .337 

1.182] 

155 

Physics,  general   

3.907 

3.268 

639 

1.705 

1.440 

265 1 

1.233 

1.088 

145 

Physics,  other "   

191 

159 

32 

129 

99 

30 , 

104 

94  i 

1  0 

Physical  sciences,  other  

338 

220 

118 

79 

52 

27; 

35  '■ 

29 

6 

Science  technologies,  total  

oy 

6 1 

35 

?0 

1 

5! 

1 3 

1  ] 

2 

ProriQinn  rvrnrtiirtinn  trartPQ  totAl 

378 

280 

98 

0 

0 

0! 

I 

0 

0! 

0 

Drafting,  general  

193 

162 

31 

0 

U  ! 

0 ' 

0 

j 

0  i 

0 

Precision  production  trades,  other   \ 

\ 

185 

118 

67 

0 

°i 

°! 

0 

oi 

0 

Protective  services,  total   

18.855 

1 1 .659 

7.196 

1.249 

797  1 

1 

-    452  i 

i 

24 

,3* 

1 

1 1 

Criminal  justice  and  corrections,  total   

18.626 

11.462 

7.164 

1.240 

I 

7891 

451  ! 

2< 

13  i 

1 1 

Corrections  correctional  administration   

678 

350 

328 

94 

57 

37| 

0 

v  °! 

0 

Criminal  justice  law  enforcement  administration   

5.889 

3.664 

2.225 

405 

238 

167| 

3 

2j 

1 

Criminal  justice  studies   

9.492 

5.682 

3.810 

624 

432 

192 

21 

11 

10 

Forensic  studies  

128 

73 

55 

39 

24 

15 

0 

°l 

0 

Law  enforcement 

1.623 

1.213 

410 

41 

18 

23 

0 

o| 

0 

Criminal  justice,  other   

816 

480 

336 

37 

20 

0 

°i 

0 

Fire  control  and  safety   

197 

185 

12 

9 

8 

0 

o! 

0 

Protective  services,  other   

32 

1 2 

20 

0 

0 

u 

u 

Psychology,  total  ....   

63.51 3 

1 7.031 

46.482 

1 0.21 5 

2,988 

7.227 

3.373 

1  .JDS 

o  n-i  a 

Psychology,  general   

60.168 

16.154 

44.014 

4.322 

1:357 

2.965 

1.583 

700 

883 

Climjal  psychology   

43 

8 

35 

1.135 

315 

820 

1.024 

356 

668 

Counseling  psychology   

205 

52 

153 

2.574 

650 

1.924 

265 

107 

158 

Developmental  and  child  psychology     

768 

111 

657 

98 

18 

80 

57 

18 

39 

Experimental  psychology   

235 

61 

174 

77 

34 

43 

82 

37 

45 

Industrial  and  organizational  psychology   

138 

36 

102 

562 

253 

309 

61 

29 

32 

Physiological  psychology  psychobiology  

140 

57 

83 

8 

3 

5 

16 

7 

9 

Social  psychology  

268 

81 

187 

84 

23 

61 

26 

9 

17 

School  psychology     

39 

1 1 

28 

458 

85 

373 

85 

26 

59 

Psychology,  other   

1.509 

460 

1.049 

897 

250 

647 

174 

70 

104 

Public  administration  and  services,  total   

15.987 

3,479 

12.508 

19.243 

5.769 

13,474 

432 

204 

228 

PiihliP  nHmimctratinn 

2.558 

1.330 

1.228 

6.039 

3.186 

2.853 

105 

78 

27 

Community  organization  resources  and  services 

1.203 

261 

942 

203 

83 

120 

7 

4 

3 

Public  policy  analysis 

435 

200 

235 

■  590 

302 

288 

59 

33 

26 

Public  works 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Social  work 

11.427 

1.528 

9.899 

1 1 .993 

2.028 

9.965 

242 

82 

160 

Public  affairs  other 

364 

160 

204 

418 

170 

I  248 

19 

7 

12 

Military  technologies,  total   

184 

158 

26 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

Social  sciences  and  history  total  

133.974 

73.001 

60.973 

1 2.702 

7,237 

5.465 

3.21 8 

2.1 26 

1 .092 

Social  sciences,  general   

7  024 

3.032 

3.992 

462 

209 

253 

36 

15 

21 

Anthropology   

4.648 

1.535 

3,113 

895 

341 

554 

224 

168 

156 

Archeology   

102 

40 

62 

18 

7 

11 

10 

5 

5 

Criminology   

1.756 

947 

809 

67 

35 

32 

6 

4 

2 

Demography  and  oopulat»on  studies   

0 

0 

0 

28 

20 

8 

5 

4 

1 

Economics     

23.423 

16.416 

7,007 

2.106 

1,520 

586 

866 

690 

176 

vjcvjy  i  dpi  iy .  iuicii  .... 

3.851 

2.627 

1  224 

642 

419 

223 

122 

90 

32 

Geography    

3.808 

2.592 

1.216 

639 

419 

2^0 

122 

90 

I  32 

Cartography   

43 

35 

8 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

History   

26.966 

16.434 

10.532 

2.754 

1.645 

1.109 

644 

419 

225 

International  relations  and  affairs   

pro 

D.ODU 

2.484 

3.376 

1  715 

933 

782 

58 

38 

20 

Political  science  and  government,  general  

37.805 

22.044 

15.761 

1.908 

1.218 

690 

535 

385 

150 

Sociology  ....     

19,568 

6.096 

13.472 

1.347 

540 

807 

501 

260 

241 

Urban  affairs  studies  *  

654 

357 

297 

249 

123 

126 

48 

21 

27 

Social  sciences  and  history,  other   

2  317 

989 

1,328 

511 

227 

284 

63 

27 

36 

Theological  studies  religious  vocations  tota' 

4.729 

3  552 

1.177 

5.185 

3.199 

1 .98(» 

1 .259 

1.077 

182 

Biblical  and  other  theological  languages  and  literatures  . 

! 

15 

t 

68 

31 

37 

3 

3 

1  0 

8ible  biblical  studies     

■          1  454 

1.122 

332 

373 

310 

63 

1 1 

11 

0 

Missions  missionary  studies  and  rmsology  

317 

176 

141 

197 

123 

/4 

36 

33 

3 

Religious  education  . 

325 

477 

348 

942 

448 

494 

41 

33 

8 

Religious  sacred  music  .... 

190 

126 

64 

108 

76 

i  3? 

11 

6 

5 

Q    heotogy  theological  studies   

i  1.530 

1.324 

I  215 

2.476 

I  1.598 

I  878 

85C 

739 

117 
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Table  239.— Bachelor's,  master's,  and  doctor's  degrees  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education, 
by  sex  of  student  and  field  of  study:  1991-92— Continued 


Field  of  study 


Bachelor's  degrees  requiring 
4  or  5  years 


Master's  degrees 


rotal 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men  . 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

7 

3 

g 

iO 

DO 

C7 
0/ 

o 

0 

oUb 

007 
C.C.I 

279 

152 

1 26 

do 

ncc 
<i00 

68 

515 

386 

129 

149 

126 

oo 

CO 

3.598 

3.239 

359 

385 

354 

31 

o 

0 

o 

236 

209 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.362 

3.030 

332 

385 

354 

31 

0 

0 

0 

46.522 

17.616 

28.906 

9.353 

4.078 

5.275 

906 

504 

402 

1 .494 

555 

939 

128 

58 

70 

1 

1 

0 

1  (\A 

4 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

/  00 

on 

<L<Lh 

no 

do 

iyb 

4 

0 

4 

O.U  1  H 

<L,0\C. 

14/ 

on  7 

c\)( 

0 

0 

5 

3.400 

c.,c.Hij 

o.c41 

1  *3rk7 
I  ,oU/ 

Oc.  1 

oob 

Q1 

y  i 

OU 

A  1 

o  ci7 

1  /t 

1  .*too 

1  nco 
l  .Ubt 

cm 
OU  I 

cuy 

7 
I 

c 

0 

o 

<L 

OOc 

obi 

321 

<ioU 

1  /  0 

lUo 

4 

o 
<L 

O 

<L 

boo 

4oo 

500 

1 23 

C7 
0/ 

bb 

U 

0 

0 

K.A  7 
OH  I 

406 

0>1  i 

ch  i 

98 

bU 

38 

3 

0 

19.928 

6.449 

1 3,479 

3.074 

1 ,165 

1 ,909 

149 

50 

99 

i  u.yo  / 

o.  /  1  / 

/  ,c4U 

1 ,045 

409 

bJb 

do 

1 1 

1 7 

4.871 

1,264 

3,607 

832 

245 

587 

120 

38 

82 

104 

23 

81 

90 

29 

61 

0 

0 

0 

771 

31 7 

454 

221 

84 

137 

o 

n 
U 

n 
U 

171 

58 

113 

51 

24 

27 

0 

0 

0 

123 

12 

111 

18 

2 

16 

1 

1 

0 

85 

18 

67 

16 

6 

10 

0 

0 

0 

2.846 

1,040 

1.806 

801 

366 

435 

0 

0 

0 

7.724 

3.805 

3.919 

3.458 

1,651 

1.807 

623 

391 

232 

3,863 

1,818 

2.045 

1,070 

539 

531 

263 

154 

109 

58 

31 

27 

55 

26 

29 

26 

14 

12 

2.696 

1,246 

1,450 

1.924 

854 

1.070 

215 

130 

85 

209 

160 

49 

156 

109 

47 

63 

55 

8 

898 

550 

348 

253 

123 

130 

56 

38 

18 

470 

171 

299 

303 

115 

188 

26 

7 

19 

6.720 

3.835 

2.885 

4,156 

2.299 

1.857 

569 

389 

180 

Doctor's  degrees 
(Ph.D..  Ed.D..  etc.) 


Pastoral  counseling  and  specialized  ministries  

Theological  studies  and  religious  vocations,  other 

Transportation  and  material  moving,  total  


Water  transportation  workers   

Transportation  and  material  moving,  other 


Visual  and  performing  arts,  tolal 


Visual  and  performing  arts,  general   

Crafts,  folk  art,  and  artisanry  

Dance   

Design  and  applied  art   

Dramatic/theater  arts  and  stagecraft  

Film/video  and  photographic  arts,  total   

Film-video  making/cinematography  and  production 

Photography  

Film  arts,  other  

Fine  arts  and  art  studies,  total   

Art,  general   

Art  history,  criticism  and  conservation  

Arts  management   

Painting   

Ceramic  arts  and  ceramics  

Fiber,  textile  and  weaving  arts   

Metal  and  jewelry  arts   

Fine  arts  and  art  studies,  other   

Music,  total   

Music,  general   

Music  history  and  literature   

Music,  general  performance   

Music  theory  and  composition   

Music,  other   

Visual  and  performing  arts,  other  


Not  classified  by  field  of  study 


1  Bocausa  of  the  change  in  the  Classification  of  Instructional  Programs  most  pharmacy 
degrees  are  now  in  pre  pharmacy  studies. 

NOTE.— Aggregations  by  field  of  study  derived  from  the  Classification  of  Instructional 
Programs  developed  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 


SOURCE:  US.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  In- 
tegrated Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  Completions"  survey  (This 
table  was  prepared  February  t994  ) 
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Table  240.— Bachelor's,  master  s,  and  doctor's  degrees  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education, 

by  sex  of  student  and  field  of  study:  1990-91 


Field  of  study 


Bachelor  s  degrees  requiring 
4  or  5  years 


Master's  degrees 


Doctor  s  degrees 
tPh.D  .  Ed.D..  etc  ) 


Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

2 

9 
j 

4 

c 

O 

7 

3 

9 

1 0 

1,094,538 

504,045 

590,493 

337,168 

156,482 

180,686 

39,294 

24,756 

14,538 

13.1 24 

8.832 

4.292 

3.295 

9  1  cn 

c..  1 OU 

1   1 9*^ 
1  . 1  JO 

1  1  RG, 
1  , 1  OO 

yoj 

9Q9 

4,544 

3.387 

1   1  £7 

1.10/ 

681 

40/ 

1QA 

209 

1  R9 
1  D  J 

^D 

3.21 7 

2.441 

776 

528 

380 

1  AQ 

l  **o 

1  CO 
1  DO 

191 
1 J  1 

J  / 

289 

222 

67 

45 

9£ 

Jo 

1 0 

9 
J 

9 
c. 

1 

1 .072 

822 

250 

21 

1 7 

4 

0 

A 

A 
U 

1 .741 

1 .300 

441 

451 

320 

131 

1  C£ 
I  DO 

129 

Jo 

115 

97 

1 8 

1 1 

8 

9 
J 

u 

A 
U 

A 
U 

216 

215 

1 

9 

n 
u 

o 

c. 

9 
C. 

A 
U 

121 

95 

26 

30 

24 

c 
O 

1  9 

I  i 

] 

388 

258 

l  JU 

49 

9Q 
CO 

91 

1  1 
I  J 

I  u 

J 

1 4 

Q 

y 

0 

1  9 

1  <L 

D 

D 

u 

A 

u 

o 

588 

369 

d  'y 

OJ 

AH 

1  9 

1 4 

Q 

5.479 

3.194 

2,285 

1.606 

1.011 

595 

745 

598 

147 

908 

628 

280 

192 

139 

53 

6 

4 

2 

2.674 

1.352 

1,322 

416 

252 

164 

204 

168 

36 

2.217 

1.094 

1.123 

309 

191 

118 

146 

123 

"  23 

17 

8 

9 

9 

7 

2 

3 

3 

0 

14 

6 

8 

16 

7 

9 

10 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

2 

6 

4 

? 

127 

87 

40 

31 

15 

16 

13 

9 

4 

104 

73 

31 

14 

5 

9 

12 

11 

1 

195 

84 

111 

31 

23 

8 

14 

12 

2 

471 

209 

cXic. 

OQA 

1  9A. 

1 74 

1  9*3 

00 

JO 

1 ,271 

903 

368 

DUO 

A1  1 
**J  1 

1  79 

9.1  7 

cDO 

*^9 
Ot 

208 

1 36 

72 

79 
/  c. 

OO 

1  7 

90. 

94 

c 

o 

436 

365 

/  i 

9Q/1 

9*5/1 

fin 

1 7n 

1 50 

20 

A  71 

H  1  \ 

I  O  < 

141 

73 

68 

73 

□o 

1 8 

A 

u 

u 

n 
u 

n 

\J 

n 
u 

o 

u 

o 

0  ■ 

u 

U 

n 
u 

n 
u 

n 
u 

o 

u 

u 

o 

20 

12 

8 

18 

15 

3 

2 

2 

0 

85 

68 

17 

46 

32 

14 

22 

18 

4 

51 

32 

19 

32 

22 

10 

21 

16 

5 

97 

75 

22 

83 

61 

22 

87 

71 

16 

58 

27 

31 

18 

8 

10 

8 

5 

3 

3.101 

2.251 

850 

1,008 

662 

346 

231 

192 

39 

927 

561 

366 

31 1 

180 

131 

46 

33 

13 

13/ 

102 

35 

13 

9 

4 

0 

0 

0 

156 

126 

30 

77 

51 

26 

27 

25 

2 

21 1 

185 

26 

25 

21 

4' 

12 

1 1 

1 

832 

691 

141 

413 

274 

139 

117 

100 

17 

661 

476 

185 

140 

107 

33 

17 

15 

2 

177 

110 

67 

29 

20 

9 

12 

8 

4 

9.781 

5.788 

3.993 

3,490 

2,244 

1,246 

135 

101 

34 

5.203 

3.786 

1.417 

1.840 

1,281 

559 

46 

33 

13 

429 

284 

145 

1.097 

663 

434 

75 

60 

15 

759 

502 

257 

67 

38 

29 

5 

1 

4 

2.016 

234 

1.782 

25 

6 

19 

3 

1 

2 

928 

649 

279 

293 

152 

141 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66 

46 

20 

0 

0 

0 

446 

333 

113 

102 

58 

44 

4 

4 

0 

A  QRA 
4.004 

1  Qcn 
1  .OOU 

i  no  a 

1  9£Q 
1  .cOJ 

637 

626 

167 

94 

73 

3.918 

1.575 

2.343 

1.029 

517 

512 

138 

75 

63 

37 

1 1 

26 

17 

7 

10 

5 

4 

1 

1.426 

534 

892 

212 

79 

133 

86 

35 

51 

321 

110 

211 

163 

86 

77 

6 

5 

1 

50 

32 

18 

60 

31 

29 

16 

12 

4 

269 

113 

156 

124 

65 

59 

1 

1 

0 

919 

401 

518 

284 

154 

130 

15 

1 1 

4 

360 

180 

180 

68 

32 

36 

0 

0 

0 

536 

194 

342 

101 

63 

38 

9 

7 

2 

803 

226 

577 

127 

50 

77 

22 

14 

8 

274 

92 

182 

48 

22 

26 

4 

2 

2 

74 

30 

44 

12 

i 

9 

0 

0 

0 

261 

2 

259 

13 

13 

0 

0 

0 

194 

102 

92 

54 

25 

29 

18 

12 

6 

163 

59 

104 

107 

I  70 

37 

5 

2 

39  530 

19.412 

20.118 

4  765 

2.302 

2.463 

4.093 

2.577 

1.516 

29.285 

14.085 

15.200 

1.956 

958 

998 

632 

392 

240 

2.094 

1,177 

917 

254 

125 

I  129 

650 

417 

233 

All  fields 


Agriculture  and  natural  resources,  total   

Agricultural  business  and  production,  total  

Agricultural  business  and  management,  total   

Agricultural  business  and  management,  general 

Agricultural  business, agribusiness  operations  .... 

Agricultural  economics  

Agricultural  business  and  management,  other  .... 

Agricultural  mechanization   

Agricultural  production  workers  and  managers   

Horticulture  service  operations  and  management  .. 

International  agriculture   

Agricultural  business  and  production,  other  


Agricultural  sciences,  total   

Agriculture  agricultural  sciences,  general   

Animal  sciences,  total   

Animal  sciences,  general  

Agricultural  animal  breeding  and  genetics 

Agricultural  animal  health   

Agricultural  anir  ;l  nutrition   

Dairy  science   

Poultry  science   

Animal  sciences,  othet   

Food  sciences  and  technology   

Plant  sciences,  total   

Plant  sciences,  general   

Agronomy  and  crop  science  

Horticulture  science   

Plant  breeding  and  genetics  

Agricultural  plant  pathology   

Plant  protection  (pest  management)   

Range  science  and  management  

Plant  sciences,  other   

Soil  sciences   

Agriculture. agricultural  sciences,  other   


Conservation  and  renewable  natural  resources,  total   

Natural  resources  conservation,  general   

Natural  resources  management  and  policy   

Fishing  and  fisheries  sciences  and  management  

Forest  harvesting  and  production  technology  technician 

Forestry,  general   

Wildlife  and  wildiands  management  

Conservation  and  renewable  natural  resources,  other  ... 


Architecture  and  related  programs,  total 


Architecture   

City  urban,  community,  and  regional  planning 

Architectural  environmental  design   

Interior  architecture   

Landscape  architecture  

Architectural  urban  design   

Architecture  and  related  programs,  other   


Area,  ethnic,  and  cultural  studies,  total 


Area  studies,  total  

African  studies   

American  studies  civilization   .  .    .  . 

Latin  American  studies  

Middle  Eastern  studies   

Russian  and  Slavic  studies   

Asian  studies   

European  studies  

Area  studies,  other  

Ethmc  and  cultural  studies,  total  

Afro- American  (black)  studies  .. 

Hispanic-American  studies   

Women  s  studies   

Ethmc  studies  other  

Area,  ethmc  and  cultural  studies,  other 

Biological  sciences  life  sciences,  total  . . . 


9 

ERIC 


Biology,  general   

Biochemistry  and  biophysics 
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Table  240.— Bachelor's,  master's,  and  doctor's  degrees  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education, 
by  sex  of  student  and  field  of  study:  1990-91— Continued 


Field  of  study 


Botany,  total   

Botany,  general  

Plant  pathology   

Botany,  other   

Cell  and  molecular  biology,  total   

Cell  biology   

Molecular  biology  

Cell  and  molecular  biology,  other   

Microbiology/bacteriology   

Miscellaneous  biological  specializations,  total 

Anatomy   

Ecology   

Manne^'aquatic  biology  

Neurosciences  

Nutritional  sciences  

Toxicology   

Genetics,  plant  and  animal   

Biometrics   

Miscellaneous  specialized  areas,  other  

Zoology,  total  

Zoology,  general   

Entomology   

Pathology,  human  and  animal   

Pharmacology,  human  and  animal   

Physiology,  human  and  animal   

Zoology,  other  

Biological  sciences/life  sciences,  other   


Bachelor's  degrees  requiring 
4  or  5  years 


Total 


Business  management,  administrative  services  and 
marketing  operations/marketing  and  distribution,  total 


Business  management  anu  administrative  services,  total  

Business,  general   

Business  administration  and  management,  total   

Office  supervision  and  management   

Operations  management  and  supervision  

Business  administration  and  management,  other   

Accounting   

Secretarial  and  related  programs  

Business/managerial  economics  

Small  business  management  and  ownership   

Financial  management  and  services,  total  

Finance,  general   

Actuarial  sciences   

Insurance  and  risk  management   

Investments  and  securities   

Hospitality  services  management   

Human  resources  management,  total   

Human  resources  management   

Labor/industrial  relations  

Organizational  behavior  studies   

International  business   

Business  information  systems,  total  

Management  information  systems  and  data  processing,  gen- 
eral   

Business  information  systems,  other  

Quantitative  methods  and  management  science,  total   

Business  statistics   

Management  science,  other   

Marketing  management  and  research   

Real  estate   

Taxation  

Consumer  and  personal  services   

Business  management  and  administrative  services,  other  

Marketing  operations/marketing  and  distribution,  total   

Apparel  and  accessories  marketing  operations   

Business  and  personal  services  marketing  operations  

General'retailing  and  wholesaling  operations  and  skills   

Transportation  and  travel  marketing   

Marketing  and  distribution,  other  


Communications  and  communications  technologies,  total 


ERIC 


Communications,  total   

Communications,  general   

Advertising  

Journalism  and  mass  communications,  total 


175 
162 
7 
6 

816 
89 
419 
308 
1.757 
1.890 
46 
567 
370 
105 
213 
27 
187 
20 
355 
2.673 
2.217 
52 
9 
23 
372 
0 
840 

249.311 

243.650 
40.110 
72.391 
1.033 
1.341 
70.017 
45.8S0 
589 
3.613 
120 
25.849 
24.499 
268 
570 
512 
6.388 
6.383 
4.521 
1.101 
761 
1.812 
3.474 

3.398 
76 
1.635 
0 

1.635 
29.529 
774 
0 

105 
5.018 

5.661 
1.655 
749 
2.485 
239 
533 

52.773 

51,650 
24.652 
2.957 
13.050 


Men  Women 


99 
92 
3 
4 

477 
47 
247 
183 
799 
957 
18 
343 
195 
60 
54 
15 
81 
6 
185 
1.372 
1.124 
42 
2 
9 
195 
0 

446 


131.624 

129.465 
21.087 
38.998 
97 
1.041 
37.860 
21.172 
72 
2.362 
96 
17.395 
16.551 
164 
351 
329 
3.260 
2.897 
1.967 
563 
367 
819 
2.056 

-2.011 
45 
932 
0 

932 
14.770 
601 
0 
74 
2.874 

2.159 
72 
416 
1.310 
37 
324 

20.645 

20.043 
.9.208 
1.021 
4.672 


76 
70 
4 
2 

339 

42 
172 
125 
958 
933 

28 
224 
175 

45 
159 

12 
106 

14 
1.70 
1.301 
1.093 

10 
7 

14 
177 
0 

394 


117.687 

114.185 
19.023 
33.393 
936 
300 
32.157 
24.688 
517 
1.251 
24 
8.454 
7.948 
104 
219 
183 
3.128 
3.486 
2.554 
538 
394 
993 
1.418 

1.387 
31 
703 
0 
703 
14.759 
173 
0 
31 
2,144 

3.502 
1.583 
333 
1.175 
202 
209 

32.128 

31 .607 
15,444 
1.936 
8.378 


Master's  degrees 


Total 


Men  Women 


236 
136 
93 
7 
81 
26 
40 
15 
324 
1,083 
73 
219 
87 
38 
283 
48 
109 
99 
127 
640 
211 
118 
42 
47 
222 
0 
191 


78.255 

78.121 
14.373 
40,121 
0 

294 
39.827 
3.611 
0 
222 
13 
5.544 
5.145 
66 
54 
279 
475 
2.070 
1.156 
723 
191 
2.110 
1,293 

1.293 
0 

620 
0 

620 
2.389 

243 
1.179 
0 

3.858 

134 
0 
1 

23 
42 
68 

4.336 

4.123 
1.527 
209 
1.404 


133 
78 
51 
4 
40 
16 
20 
4 

163 
419 
32 
130 
39 
21 
31 
22 
.  39 
36 
69 
358 
119 
69 
23 
28 
119 
0 

106 


50.883 

50.794 
9.640 
26.413 
0 
221 
26.192 
2.014 
0 

157 
9 

3.976 
3.703 
41 
42 
190 
277 
882 
485 
321 
76 
1.377 
891 

891 
0 

474 
0 

474 
1.241 
199 
715 
0 

2.529 

89 
0 
1 

16 
20 
52 

1.711 

1.618 
587 
74 


Doctor's  degrees 
(Ph.D.,  Ed.D.,  etc.) 


Total      Men  Women 


8 


icn 

58 
42 
3 
41 
10 
20 
11 

161 

664 
41 
89 
48 
17 

252 
26 
70 
63 
58 

282 
92 
49 
19 
19 

103 
0 
85 


27.372 

27.327 
4.733 
13.708 
0 

73 
13.635 
1.597 
0 
65 
4 

1,568 
1,442 
25 
12 
89 
198 
1.188 
671 
402 
115 
733 
402 

402 
0 

146 
0 

146 
1.148 
44 
464 
0 

1.329 

45 
0 
0 
7 
22 
16 

2,625 

2.505 
940 
135 
841 


26" 
106 
103 
28 
261 
61 
141 
59 
419 
800 
1 14 
96 
29 
118 
86 
48 
185 
44 
80 
833 
164 
140 
112 
205 
210 
2 

231 


1.185 

1.185 
227 
600 
0 
12 
588 
38 
0 
35 
0 
58 
53 
0 
5 
0 
3 
58 
14 
19 
25 
16 
11 

11 

0 

26 
0 

26 

50 
5 
0 
0 

58 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

274 

259 
170 
3 
44 


10 


178 
85 
71 
22 
163 
38 
87 
38 
248 
471 
64 
62 
25 
71 
42 
30 
113 
20 
44 
558 
104 
108 
78 
133 
133 
2 

150 


876 

876 
170 
448 
0 
12 
436 
25 
0 
22 
0 
53 
49 
0 
4 

o 

2 
29 
2 

16 
1 1 
15 
10 

10 
0 

18 
0 

18 

39 
4 
0 
0 

41 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

151 

140 

95 
0 
?7 


89 
51 
32 
6 
98 
23 
54 
21 
171 
329 
50 
34 
4 
47 
.44 
18 
72 
24 
36 
275 
60 
32 
34 
72 
77 
0 
81 


309 

309 
57 

152 
0 
0 

152 
13 
0 
13 
0 
5 
4 
0 
1 

0 
1 

29 
12 
3 
14 
1 
1 

1 

0 
8 
0 
8 

11 
1 
0 
0 

17 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

123 

119 
75 
3 

17 
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Table  240.— Bachelor's,  master's,  and  doctor's  degrees  conferred  by  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
by  sex  of  student  and  field  of  study:  1990-91— Continued 


Field  of  study 


1 


Bachelor's  degrees  requiring 
4  or  5  years 


Master's  degrees 


Doctor's  degrees 
(Ph.D..  Ed.D..  etc.) 


Totai 

Men 

Women 

Total  ' 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

9 

Women 
10 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

12,019 

4.229 

7.790 

1.382 

554 

828 

43 

27 

16 

1.031 

443 

588 

22 

9 

13 

1 

0 

1 

1.897 

575 

1,322 

127 

26 

101 

0 

0 

0 

5.610 

3.043 

2.567 

244 

135 

109 

8 

4 

4 

3.484 

1,524 

1.960 

612 

233 

379 

34 

14 

20 

1.123 

602 

521 

213 

93 

120 

15 

1 1 

4 

24 

14 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.023 

546 

477 

157 

65 

92 

13 

10 

3 

76 

42 

34 

56 

28 

28 

2 

1 

1 

25.083 

17.726 

7.357 

9.324 

6.563 

2.761 

676 

584 

92 

19.453 

14.214 

5.239 

7.555 

5.470 

2.085 

633 

557 

76 

390 

292 

98 

102 

85 

17 

0 

0 

0 

395 

242 

153 

95 

63 

32 

0 

0 

0 

3.707 

2.271 

1,436 

1.177 

697 

480 

24 

12 

12 

217 

135 

82 

67 

52 

15 

5 

4 

1 

921 

572 

349 

328 

196 

132 

14 

11 

3 

87.390 

20.448 

66.895 

b.  i  0/ 

2,61 3 

1.996 

326 

1.670 

9.560 

2.351 

7.209 

1.079 

407 

672 

112 

7 

105 

140 

25 

115 

12 

2 

10 

582 

36 

546 

5.799 

1,105 

4,694 

693 

242 

451 

41 

7 

34 

9.904 

4.011 

5,893 

2.055 

982 

1.073 

27 

3 

24 

6.571 

2,691 

3.880 

1.494 

727 

767 

12 

2 

10 

17 

1 

16 

1 1 

5 

6 

0 

0 

o 

117 

39 

78 

44 

19 

25 

0 

0 

0 

722 

226 

496 

38 

14 

24 

0 

0 

0 

1.615 

673 

20 

10 

10 

1 

1 

0 

374 

159 

215 

328 

158 

170 

0 

0 

0 

89 

42 

47 

6 

5 

1 

1 

1 

0 

399 

180 

219 

1 14 

44 

70 

16 

4 

12 

829 

210 

619 

49 

21 

28 

18 

1 

17 

155 

47 

108 

146 

66 

80 

15 

1 

14 

83 

32 

51 

91 

38 

53 

3 

0 

3 

20 

6 

14 

30 

15 

15 

0 

0 

0 

52 

9 

43 

25 

13 

12 

0 

0 

0 

230 

64 

166 

121 

50 

71 

6.976 

526 

6.450 

9.059 

1.106 

7,953 

183 

48 

135 

4.722 

381 

4,341 

6.894 

907 

5.987 

163 

40 

123 

220 

12 

208 

185 

17 

168 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

140 

12 

128 

0 

0 

0 

197 

26 

171 

208 

37 

171 

1 

1 

0 

543 

24 

519 

194 

16 

178 

0 

0 

0 

70 

6 

64 

96 

12 

84 

1 

1 

0 

19 

1 

18 

36 

1 

35 

0 

0 

0 

20 

5 

15 

10 

3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

343 

27 

316 

673 

37 

636 

11 

3 

8 

605 

30 

575 

211 

14 

197 

0 

0 

0 

236 

14 

222 

412 

50 

362 

7 

3 

4 

49 

6 

43 

1 1 .094 

2,445 

8.649 

361 

144 

217 

64.257 

5.541 

58,716 

20.887 

2,988 

17.899 

391 

142 

249 

93 

18 

75 

845 

222 

623 

125 

59 

66 

52.884 

3.557 

49.327 

12,597 

1.059 

11.538 

85 

15 

70 

1.093 

183 

910 

482 

80 

402 

0 

0 

0 

5.385 

84 

5.301 

1.689 

23 

1.666 

2t 

5 

23 

4.483 

1.680 

2,803 

3.720 

,1 .276 

2.444 

96 

46 

50 

319 

19 

300 

1,554 

328 

1.226 

57 

17 

40 

35.703 

16.673 

19,030 

16.208 

5.300 

10.908 

828 

385 

443 

463 

365 

98 

274 

216 

58 

32 

23 

9 

1.257 

275 

982 

597 

138 

459 

21 

7 

14 

1.920 

434 

1.486 

557 

99 

458 

26 

9 

17 

37 

31 

6 

59 

50 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2.014 

378 

1.636 

481 

102 

379 

21 

8 

13 

418 

68 

350 

201 

39 

162 

21 

12 

9 

1.699 

424 

1,275 

864 

217 

647 

102 

38 

64 

426 

7 

419 

152 

3 

149 

15 

2 

13 

1.641 

1.395 

246 

617 

451 

166 

27 

17 

10 

145 

63 

82 

18 

7 

1 1 

1 

0 

1 

1,786 

660 

1.126 

733 

218 

515 

38 

15 

23 

2.883 

1.192 

1.691 

881 

359 

522 

71 

37 

34 

13,369 

7,433 

5.936 

3.455 

1780 

1.675 

199 

119 

80 

179 

12 

167 

3.691 

171 

3.520 

69 

11 

58 

1.498 

649 

849 

854 

342 

512 

52 

21 

31 

843 

432 

411 

152 

68 

84 

1 

0 

1.863 

1.062 

801 

274 

152 

122 

2 

2 

i 

Journalism  

Broadcast  journalism   

Public  relations  and  organizational  communications 

Radio  and  television  broadcasting   

Communications,  other   


Communications  technologies,  total   

Photographic  technology  

Radio  and  television  technology   

Communications  technologies,  other 

Computer  and  information  sciences,  total  . 


Computer  and  information  sciences,  general 

Computer  programming  

Data  processing  technology/technician  

'nformation  science  and  systems  

Computer  systems  analysis   

Computer  and  information  sciences,  other  .... 


Education,  total 


9 

ERIC 


Education,  general   

Bilingual/bicultural  education  

Curriculum  and  instruction   

Education  administration  and  supervision,  total   

Education  administration  and  supervision,  general  

Admini5tra*:on  of  special  education   

Adult  and  continuing  education  administration  

Educational  supervision  

Elementary  and  secondary  education  administration  

Higher  education  administration   

Community  and  junior  college  education  administration  

Education  administration  and  supervision,  other  

Educational/instructional  media  design   

Educational  evaluation,  research  and  statistics,  total   

Educational  evaluation  and  research,  general   

Educational  statistics  and  research  

Educational  assessment,  testing  and  measurement   

Social  and  philosophical  foundations  of  education   

Special  education,  total   

Special  education,  general   

Education  of  the  deaf  and  hearing  impaired   

Education  of  the  girted  and  talented   

Education  of  the  emotionally  handicapped   

Education  of  the  mentally  handicapped   

Education  of  the  multiple  handicapped   

Education  of  the  physically  handicapped   

Education  of  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped   

Education  of  the  specific  learning  disabled   

Education  of  the  speech  impaired  

Special  education,  other  

Counselor  education/counseling  and  guidance  services   

General  teacher  education,  total   

Adult  and  continuing  education   

Elementary  education   

Junior  high/intermediate/middle  school  education   

Pre-elementary/early  childhood/kindergarten  education   

Secondary  education   

Teacher  education,  general  programs,  other   

Teacher  education,  academic  and  vocational  programs   

Agricultural  education  (vocational)   

Art  education  

Business  education  (vocational)   

Driver  and  safety  education  

English  education   

Foreign  languages  education   

Health  education  

Home  economics  education  (vocational)   

Technology/industrial  arts  education   

Marketing  operations/marketing  and  distribution  education 

Mathematics  education   

Music  education   

Physical  education  and  coaching   

Reading  education   

Science  education   

Social  science  education   

Social  studies  education   
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Table  240.— Bachelor  s,  master  s,  and  doctor  s  degrees  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education, 
by  sex  of  student  and  field  of  study:  1990-91— Continued 


Field  of  study 


1 


Technical  education  (vocational)   

Trade  and  industrial  education  (vocational)   

Teacher  education,  academic  and  vocational  programs. 

other   

Teaching  English  as  a  second  language'foreign  language 
Education,  other   


Engineering  and  engineering-related  technologies,  total   

Engineering,  total   

Engineering,  general   

Aerospace,  aeronautical,  and  astronautical  engineering 

Agricultural  engineering  

Architectural  engineering   

Bioengineenng  and  biomedical  engineering   

Ceramic  sciences  and  engineering   

Chemical  engineering  

Civil  engineering,  general  

Computer  engineering   

Electrical,  electronics,  and  communications 

engineering   

Engineering  mechanics   

Engineering  physics   

Engineering  science   

Environmental'environmental  health  engineering   

Geological  engineering    

Geophysical  engineering   

Industrial/manufacturing  engineering   

Materials  engineering     

Mechanical  engineering   

Metallurgical  engineering   

Mining  and  mineral  engineering   

Naval  architecture  and  marine  engineering   

Nuclear  engineering   

Ocean  engineering  

Petroleum  engineering   

Systems  engineering   

Textile  sciences  and  engineering  

Engineering,  other   


Engineering -related  technologies,  total   

Architectural  engineering  technologies   

Civil  technologies   

Electrical  and  electronic  technologies  

Electromechanical  instrumentation  and  maintenance 

technologies  

Environmental  control  technologies   

Industrial  production  technologies  

Quality  control  and  safety  technologies   

Mechanical  and  related  technologies  

Mining  and  petroleum  technologies   

Surveying   

Mechanics  and  repairers   

Construction  trades   

Engineering  and  related  technologies,  other   

English  language  and  hteratureletters.  total   


9 

ERIC 


English  language  and  literature,  general   

Comparative  literature   

English  composition   

English  creative  writing   

American  literature  (United  States)   

English  literature  (British  and  Commonwealth)  

Speech  and  rhetorical  studies  

English  technical  and  business  writing   

English  language  and  literature'letters.  other   

Foreign  languages  and  literatures,  total  

Foreign  languages  and  literatures,  total  

Foreign  languages  and  literatures,  general  

Linguistics   

East  and  southeast  Astan  languages  and  literatures,  total 

Chinese   

Japanese     

East  and  southeast  Asian  tanguages.  othor  

East  European  languages  and  literatures  total 

Russian  languages  ..  ..   
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Bachelor's  degrees  requiring 

Master's  degrees 

Doctor's  degrees 

4  or  5  years 

(Ph.D.,  Ed.D.,  etc.) 

Total 

Men 

women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Man 
Moil 

women 

o 

c 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

249 

T 

180 

fiQ 

1  on 

7Q 

19 

8 

11' 

1 .290 

933 

0^7 

OUO 

94^ 

9fi  1 
cO  1 

50 

27 

23 

1,723 

680 

1 .043 

1 .662 

542 

1 ,1  20 

61 

29 

32 

50 

1 1 

1Q 

1  083 

9fi9 

09 1 
Oc.  1 

5 

5 

0 

1.007 

279 

728 

9 

1 ,001 

264 

119 

145 

7ft  fi^n 

67.738 

10,912 

24,958 

21,430 

3,528 

R  979 

A  707 

4oD 

61.531 

52.043 

9.488 

23.962 

20,615 

3.347 

'5.258 

484 

2.423 

2.051 

372 

1.216 

1.040 

176 

251 

234 

17 

2,869 

2.545 

324 

941 

855 

86 

190 

184 

6" 

447 

395 

52 

173 

160 

13 

70 

61 

9 

522 

418 

104 

39 

32 

7 

0 

0 

0 

670 

420 

250 

359 

249 

110 

141 

107 

34 

310 

257 

53 

102 

82 

20 

56 

46 

10 

3.444 

2.338 

1.106 

903 

735 

168 

611 

544 

67 

7.314 

6,193 

1.12V 

2.927 

2,521 

406 

536 

496 

40 

2.053 

1,791 

262 

844 

712 

132 

111 

95 

16 

19.320 

16.848 

2.472 

7.095 

6,294 

801 

1,220 

1.147 

73 

140 

124 

16 

162 

145 

17 

101 

96 

5 

359 

311 

48 

100 

89 

11 

46 

43 

3 

216 

168 

48 

292 

242 

50 

74 

68 

6 

158 

124 

34 

434 

307 

127 

.  46 

35 

11 

60 

45 

15 

57 

50 

7 

11 

8 

3 

13 

12 

1 

9 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3.736 

9  fiftfi 
d.DOD 

1 .050 

2,029 

1 .599 

430 

91  7 

1  OQ 

OQ 
C.O 

379 

130 

498 

371 

127 

nn 

OTA 

DO 

13,977 

12.423 

1.554 

3.516 

3.173 

343 

7*^7 

7no 

346 

276 

70 

181 

148 

33 

88 

79 

9 

99 

90 

9 

51 

45 

6 

42 

36 

6 

283 

260 

23 

50 

47 

3 

1 5 

1 4 

265 

229 

36 

225 

204 

21 

1  m 

1  n9 

Q 

o 

81 

67 

14 

82 

73 

9 

1  Q 

l  y 

1  0 
1  o 

1 

9n9 

181 

21 

118 

114 

4 

90 

97 

1 

336 

268 

68 

298 

247 

51 

91 

c.  I 

Ot\ 

1 

50 

31 

19 

20 

20 

0 

1 

1 

r\ 
U 

1 .329 

1.113 

216 

1,241 

1,053 

188 

1 64 

1 41 

90 
to 

17.119 

15.695 

1,424 

996 

815 

181 

14 

13 

1 

744 

669 

75 

24 

23 

1 

0 

0 

0 

428 

395 

33 

18 

11 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4.472 

4.171 

301 

07 
df 

22 

5 

0 

0 

0 

214 

204 

10 

15 

14 

1 

2 

2 

0 

140 

110 

^n 

1  \JO 

61 

44 

0 

0 

0 

4.276 

3.837 

439 

278 

236 

42 

4 

3 

1 

296 

228 

68 

137 

1 1  n 
1 1  \j 

27 

0 

0 

0 

2.467 

2.345 

122 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

32 

29 

3 

o 

q 

q 

0 

0 

0 

92 

78 

14 

21 

9n 

1 

4 

4 

0 

200 

188 

12 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

24 

20 

4 

o 

o 

q 

o 

o 

o 

3.734 

3.421 

313 

371 

318 

53 

4 

4 

0 

51.841 

17.146 

34.695 

7.026 

2.296 

4.730 

1.184 

517 

667 

37.628 

1 1 .970 

25.658 

4.907 

1  567 

3.340 

827 

360 

467 

777 

255 

522 

242 

93 

1 49 

128 

48 

80 

188 

55 

133 

17 

5 

12 

9 

4 

5 

704 

295 

409 

677 

280 

397 

8 

5 

3 

32 

16 

16 

2 

n 
\j 

2 

3 

3 

0 

1.813 

607 

1 .206 

261 

62 

199 

51 

25 

26 

9.3S7 

3.470 

5.897 

675 

9m 

465 

106 

48 

58 

63 

97 

28 

69 

r\ 
U 

r\ 
U 

0 

1.236 

445 

791 

148 

51 

97 

52 

24 

28 

13.133 

3.739 

9.394 

2.800 

918 

1.882 

758 

345 

413 

1.373 

384 

989 

871 

293 

578 

237 

120 

117 

809 

207 

602 

267 

76 

191 

47 

27 

20 

564 

177 

387 

604 

217 

387 

190 

93 

97 

418 

213 

205 

72 

27 

45 

19 

12 

7 

150 

65 

85 

24 

8 

16 

9 

6 

3 

187 

99 

88 

28 

9 

19 

0 

0 

0 

81 

49 

32 

20 

10 

10 

10 

6 

4 

675 

275 

400 

139 

45 

94 

31 

17 

14 

593 

245 

340 

70 

24 

46 

6 

4 

2 
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Table  240.— Bachelor  s,  matter's,  and  doctor's  degrees  conferred  by  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
by  sex  of  student  and  field  of  study:  1990-91— Continued 


Field  of  study 


Bachelor's  degrees  requiring 
4  or  5  years 


Total 


Men  Women 


Master's  degrees 


Total 


Men  Women 


Doctor's  degrees 
(Ph.D.,  Ed.D.,  etc.) 


Total      Men  Women 


8 


10 


Slavic  languages  (other  than  Russian)   

East  European  languages,  other   

Germanic  languages  and  literatures,  total   

German   :  

Scandinavian  languages  

Germanic  languages,  other   

South  Asian  languages  and  literatures   

Romance  languages  and  literatures,  total   

French   

Italian   

Portuguese  

Spanish   

Romance  languages,  other   

Middle.  Eastern  languages  and  literatures,  total  

Arabic  

Hebrew  

Middle  East  languages,  other   

Classical  and  ancient  Near  East  languages  and  literatures. 

total   

Classics  

Greek  (ancient  and  medieval)   

Latin  (ancient  and  medieval)   

Foreign  languages,  other   


Health  professions  and  related  sciences,  total 


ERIC 


Chiropractic   

Communication  disorders  sciences  and  services   

Community  health  liaison   

Dentistry   

Dental  services  

Health  services  administration,  total   

Health  services  administration  

Health  unit  manager/ward  supervisor  

Medical  records  administration  

Medical  records  technology/technician  

Health  and  medical  administrative  services,  other  

Health  and  medical  assistants,  total   

Medical  assisting   

Physician  assistant   

Health  and  medical  assistants,  other   

Health  and  medical  diagnostic  and  treatment  services,  total  .... 

Respiratory  therapy  technology/technician  

Health  and  medical  diagnostic  and  treatment  services,  other 
Medical  laboratory  technologies,  total  

Medical  technology   

Health  and  medical  laboratory  technologies/technicians. 

other   

Health  and  medical  preparatory  programs,  total  

Pre-dentistry  studies   

Pre-medicine  studies   .-.  

Pre-pharmacy  studies  

Pre-veterinary  studies  

Medicine   

Medical  basic  sciences   

Mental  health  services,  total   

Alcohol'drug  abuse  counseling  

Psychiatric/mental  health  services  technician   

Medical  social  work   

Mental  health  services,  other   

Nursing   

Optometry  

Osteopathic  medicine  

Pharmacy1   

Epidemiology   

Rehabilitation/therapeutic  services,  total  

Art  therapy   

Dance  therapy   

Music  therapy   

Occupational  therapy  

Orthotics- prosthetics   

Physical  therapy   

Recreational  therapy  

Vocational  rehabilitation  counseling   

Rehabilitative  services,  other  

Veterinary  medicine  

Mr.cnl'ar:cc     hon,4h  p'e*""  cons  ... 


82 
•  0 
1,584 
1.543 
30 
11 
3 

8,176 
3.355 
253 
33 
4,480 
55 
59 
9 
43 
7 

635 
474 
47 
114 
210 

59.070 

0 

3.235 
584 
81 
691 
3,078 
2,185 
1 

561 
13 
318 
643 
5 

619 
19 
1.012 
222 
790 
2,471 
2.081 

390 
587 

45 
514 
4 

24 
113 
165 
278 

86 
137 

55 
0 

29,361 
198 
4 

6.068 
0 

6.438 
30 
7 

163 
2.089 
17 
3.425 
165 
200 
342 
196 
40 


30 
0 

610 
595 
12 
3 
3 

1.877 
619 
70 
18 
1.155 
15 
22 
6 
15 
1 

290 
212 
29 
49 
65 

9.596 

0 
139 
102 
59 
9 

717 
600 
0 
42 
0 
75 
292 
5 

286 
1 

373 
70 
303 
681 
526 

155 
365 
36 
317 
1 

11 
69 
60 
51 
32 
11 


1.911 
102 
3 

2.359 
0 

1.208 


14 
167 
13 
895 
43 
35 
41 
76 
1B 


52 
0 

974 
948 
18 
8 
0 

6.299 
2.736 
183 
15 
3.325 
40 
37 
3 
28 
6 

345 
262 
18 
65 
145 

49.474 

0 

3.096 
482 
22 
682 
2.361 
1.585 
1 

519 
13 
243 
351 
0 
333 
18 
639 
152 
487 
1,790 
1.555 

235 
222 
9 

197 
3 

13 

44 
105 
227 

54 
126 

47 
0 

27.450 
96 
1 

3.709 
0 

5.230 
30 
7 

149 
1.922 
4 

2.530 
122 
165 
301 
120 
22 


69 
0 
253 
242 
3 
8 
2 

1,185 
480 
36 
4 

609 
56 
55 

0 
46 

9 

147 
123 
10 
14 

76 

21.200 
1 

3.171 
636 
358 
24 
3.042 
2.522 
0 
0 
0 

520 
119 
16 
103 
0 
44 
0 
44 
1.373 
90 

1,283 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
37 
91 
190 
54 
65 
62 
9 

7,129 
19 
4 

289 
261 
2.479 
132 
39 
21 
401 
0 

1.087 
3 

602 
194 
107 

St 


21 
0 
98 
94 
0 
4 
1 

316 
109 
8 
0 
181 
18 
32 
0 
27 
5 

79 
66 
8 
5 
27 

4.444 

1 

155 
159 
254 
1 

1.004 
824 
0 
0 
0 

180 
45 

4 
41 

0 
31 

0 
31 
487 
31 

456 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
24 
44 
59 
19 
21 
16 
3 

627 
13 
3 

162 
102 
531 
9 
4 
2 
29 
0 

301 
1 

144 
41 

62 


48 
0 

155 
148 
3 
4 
1 

869 
371 
28 
4 

428 
38 
23 

0 
19 

4 

68 
57 
2 
9 
49 

16.756 

0 

3.016 
477 
104 
23 
2,038 
1.698 
0 
0 
0 

340 
74 
12 
62 
0 
13 
0 

13 
886 
59 

827 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

13 
47 
131 
35 
44 
46 
6 

6,502 
6 
1 

127 
159 
1.948 
123 
35 
19 
372 
0 

786 
2 

458 
153 
45 

23 


25 
0 

73 

58 
3 

12 
6 

289 
98 
21 
5 

125 
40 
12 
1 
7 
4 

45 
42 
3 
0 
46 

1.613 

0 
92 
83 
21 
0 
43 
27 
0 
0 
0 
16 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

133 


131 


95 


408 


205 
50 
18 


102 


13 
0 
28 
22 
i 

5 
4 

104 
34 
8 
2 
49 
1 1 
8 
0 
5 
3 

23 
22 
1 
0 
29 

694 

0 
24 
43 
16 
0 
20 
14 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
68 
2 

66 


4 
64 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
35 
4 
0 
129 
19 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
3 
2 

o 


12 

0 
45 
36 

2 

7 

2 

185 
64 
13 

3  . 
76 
29 

4 

1 

2 

1 

22 
20 

2 

0 
17 

919 

0 
68 
40 

5 

0 
23 
13 

0 

0 

0 

10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

65 
0 

65 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
31 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
373 
1 

0 
76 
31 
12 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
6 
1 

33 
0 
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Table  240.— Bachelor's,  master's,  and  doctor's  degrees  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education, 
by  sex  of  student  and  field  of  study:  1990-91—  Continued 


Field  of  study 


1 


Bachelor's  degrees  requiring 
4  or  5  years 


Master's  degrees 


Doctor's  degrees 
(Ph.D..  Ed.D..  etc.) 


"otal 
2 

Men 

3 

W/fimPn 
4 

Total 
5 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

bWompn 

6 

7 

Q 

0 

y 

l  u 

3.827 

1 ,002 

2.825 

1 .789 

666 

1,123 

352 

193 

159 

14.892 

1 .564 

13.328 

2.019 

299 

1 .720 

253 

62 

191 

13.785 

1.249 

12.536" 

1.938 

290 

1.648 

235 

56 

179 

J.  1  OH 

171 

3.01 3 

340 

1 7 

323 

35 

4 

31 

242 

17 

225 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

223 

26 

197 

56 

16 

40 

0 

0 

0 

845 

284 

5p* 

40 

5 

35 

26 

7 

19 

2,572 

306 

2.266 

464 

46 

418 

35 

13 

22 

702 

82 

620 

41 

12 

29 

1 

0 

1 

3.350 

240 

3.110 

887 

185 

702 

114 

29 

85 

2.447 

108 

2.339 

68 

6 

62 

21 

3 

18 

220 

1 5 

on5 

J 

jy 

o 

Q 

3 

1.107 

315 

792 

81 

Q 

y 

70 

I  O 

D 

1 2 

408 

■  6 

402 

59 

6 

53 

16 

6 

10 

54 

27 

27 

6 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

645 

282 

363 

16 

1 

15 

2 

0 

2 

1.758 

573 

1.185 

2,057 

1.443 

'  614 

90 

65 

25 

41 

28 

13 

1.050 

747 

303 

86 

62 

24 

313 

174 

139 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

666 

92 

574 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

738 

279 

459 

1.004 

694 

310 

4 

3 

1 

50R 

12,247 

1 8  279 

2,21 3 

745 

1 .468 

70 

36 

34 

14,423 

6.255 

8.168 

1,456 

507 

949 

6 

3 

3 

3,834 

1,324 

2.510 

477 

151 

326 

34 

18 

16 

12.269 

4,668 

.7,601 

280 

87 

193 

30 

15 

15 

90 

6 

84 

4.763 

991 

3.772 

56 

22 

34 

88 

6 

82 

4.732 

983 

3,749 

56 

22 

34 

2 

0 

2 

31 

8 

23 

0 

0 

0 

15.310 

8,178 

7.132 

4.041 

2.446 

1.595 

1.036 

837 

199 

12.552 

6,457 

6,095 

2.423 

1,414 

1.009 

706 

577 

129 

1 .819 

1 ,1 51 

668 

889 

D  I  / 

0  70 

1  50 

1  05 

27 

902 

553 

"349 

397 

267 

130 

94 

78 

16 

917 

598 

319 

492 

350 

142 

58 

47 

11 

447 

253 

194 

631 

355 

276 

165 

122 

43 

492 

317 

175 

98 

60 

38 

13 

13 

0 

17.561 

8.036 

9.525 

1.796 

915 

881 

220 

128 

92 

2.370 

1.291 

1.079 

241 

124 

117 

22 

16 

6 

57 

35 

22 

58 

33 

25 

10 

10 

0 

3 

0 

3 

40 

7 

33 

0 

0 

0 

15.131 

6,710 

8,421 

1,457 

751 

706 

188 

102 

86 

4,315 

1.869 

2,446 

483 

206 

277 

28 

15 

13 

1.795 

741 

1.054 

175 

75 

I  100 

15 

7 

8 

2.018 

873 

1.145 

168 

62 

106 

10 

7 

3 

253 

107 

146 

90 

37 

53 

1 

0 

1 

249 

148 

101 

50 

32 

18 

2 

1 

1 

7.315 

4.657 

2.658 

1.441 

833 

608 

456 

344 

112 

4.588 

3.074 

1.514 

539 

379 

160 

281 

212 

69 

2.376 

1.375 

1 .001 

609 

383 

ooc 

1  75 

1  *30 

351 

208 

143 

293 

71 

222 

0 

c 

0 

16.344 

1 1 . 1 76 

5.168 

5.309 

3.837 

1.472 

4.290 

3.447 

843 

16.252 

t1.129 

5.123 

5.268 

3.817 

1.451 

4,281 

3.440 

841 

455 

296 

159 

59 

42 

17 

0 

0 

0 

104 

80 

24 

83 

66 

17 

55 

48 

.  7 

46 

31 

15 

6 

6 

0 

21 

18 

3 

360 

303 

57 

172 

138 

34 

78 

66 

t2 

8,321 

4.983 

3.338 

1.665 

98S 

676 

2,238 

1.693 

545 

8.111 

4.855 

3.256 

1,546 

914 

632 

2.060 

t.551 

509 

0 

0 

0 

20 

13 

7 

23 

17 

6 

C 

0 

C 

6 

3 

3 

12 

1C 

2 

8 

5 

3 

8 

e 

IS 

1E 

1 

10 

6 

28 

14 

14 

42 

3C 

t2 

192 

117 

75 

57 

3£ 

18 

82 

67 

15 

Health  professions  and  related  sciences,  other  

Home  economics  and  vocational  home  economics,  total 


Home  economics,  total   

Home  economics,  general   

Home  economics  business  services   

Family  and  community  studies  

Family  and  consumer  resource  management  . 

Food  and  nutrition  studies   

Housing  studies  -  

Individual  and  family  development  studies   

Clothing-apparel  and  textile  studies   

Home  economics,  other   


Vocational  home  economics,  total   

Child  care  and  guidance  management   

Custodial,  housekeeping  and  home  services  workers 

and  managers   

Vocational  home  economics,  other   


Law  and  legal  studies,  total 


Law   

Pre-law  studies  

Paralegal  legal  assistant 
Law  and  legal  studies,  other 


Liberal  arts  and  sciences,  general  studies,  and  humanities,  total 

Liberal  arts  and  sciences-liberal  studies   

Humanities  humanistic  studies   

Liberal  arts  and  sciences,  general  studies,  other   


Library  science,  total 


Library  science  librartanship 
Library  science,  other   


Mathematics,  total 


Mathematics,  general   

Applied  mathematics,  total  

Applied  mathematics,  general  

Operations  research  (quantitative  methods) 

Mathematical  statistics   

Mathematics,  other  


Multi  interdisciplinary  studies,  total 


Biological  and  physical  sciences   

Systems  science   

Museology  mjseum  studies   

Multi  interdisciplinary  studies,  other 


Parks,  recreation,  leisure,  and  fitness  studies,  total 


Parks,  recreation  and  leisure  studies  

Parks,  recreation  and  leisure  facilities  management 

Health  and  physical  education  fitness  

Parks,  recreation,  leisure  and  fitness  studies,  other  . 


Philosophy  and  religion,  total 


Philosophy   

Religion  religious  studies  

Philosophy  and  religion,  other  . 


Physical  sciences  and  science  technologies,  total 

Physical  sciences,  total  

Physical  sciences,  general  

Astronomy   

Astrophysics   

Atmospheric  science  and  meteorology  . 
Chemistry,  total   

Chemistry,  general   

Analytical  chemistry   

Inorganic  chemistry  

Organic  chemistry   

Medicinal  pharmaceutical  chemistry   

Chemistry,  other  
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Table  240.— Bachelor's,  master's,  and  doctor's  degrees  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education, 
by  sex  of  student  and  field  of  study:  1990-91— Continued 


Field  of  study 


Bachelor's  degrees  requiring 
4  or  5  years 


Master's  degrees 


otal 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

o 
c. 

o 

c 
D 

g 

j 

3 

Q 

y 

10 

1,784 

*  1,233 

551 

1,089 

822 

267 

446 

364 

82 

1.655 

1,147 

508 

919 

690 

229 

338 

278 

60 

c 

□ 

o 

2 

10 

2 

16 

10 

5 

50 

36 

14 

64 

54 

10 

58 

47 

11 

74 

47 

27 

94 

68 

26 

34 

29 

5 

656 

455 

20 1 

332 

220 

112 

168 

121 

47 

1 

0 

1 

6 

6 

0 

7 

7 

0 

155 

114 

41 

134 

92 

42 

87 

62 

25 

428 

296 

132 

113 

70 

43 

67 

47 

20 

72 

45 

27 

79 

52 

27 

7 

5 

2 

4,236 

3.572 

664 

1,725 

1.441 

284 

1,209 

1,076 

133 

4,044 

3.427 

617 

1,609 

1,346 

263 

1,129 

1,008 

121 

192 

145 

47 

116 

95 

21 

80 

68 

12 

290 

176 

114 

137 

93 

44 

66 

54 

12 

92 

47 

45 

41 

20 

21 

9 

7 

460 

309 

151 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

184 

146 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

276 

163 

113 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16,806 

10,405 

6,401 

1,108 

739 

369 

28 

12 

16 

16.603 

10.225 

6.378 

1,085 

717 

368 

28 

12 

16 

702 

369 

333 

107 

68 

39 

0 

0 

0 

4.508 

2.835 

1,673 

342 

218 

124 

0 

0 

0 

8,307 

4.978 

3,329 

510 

361 

149 

28 

12 

16 

418 

235 

133 

57 

37 

20 

0 

0 

0 

1.871 

1,335 

536 

■  43 

22 

21 

0 

0 

0 

797 

473 

324 

26 

11 

15 

0 

0 

^0 

176 

164 

12 

23 

22 

1 

0 

0 

0 

27 

16 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58.655 

16,067 

42,588 

1 1 ,349 

3,329 

8.020 

3,932 

1 ,520 

2,412 

55.463 

15.283 

40,180 

4.186 

1,439 

2.747 

1.620 

674 

946 

82 

12 

70 

808 

242 

566 

1,035 

368 

667 

205 

45 

160 

2,814 

706 

2,108 

241 

98 

143 

539 

50 

489 

109 

16 

93 

32 

13 

19 

202 

48 

154 

50 

22 

28 

66 

27 

39 

129 

52 

77 

482 

196 

286 

82 

36 

46 

101 

35 

66 

4 

2 

2 

16 

8 

8 

446 

157 

289 

76 

18 

58 

32 

16 

16 

204 

28 

176 

1.618 

354 

1.264 

510 

192 

318 

t.284 

357 

927 

1.202 

334 

868 

298 

88 

210 

14.350 

3.215 

i  1  . 1  Jo 

1 7.905 

R  C7Q 

o.o  /y 

1  C.,dd.K> 

Aon 

1  on 
i  yu 

C.t\\J 

2.405 

1,240 

1,165 

5,876 

3.179 

2.697 

111 

75 

36 

932 

214 

718 

222 

73 

149 

9 

5 

4 

356 

165 

191 

436 

250 

186 

51 

33 

18 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10.325 

1.40t 

8,924 

10,817 

1,972 

8,845 

231 

67 

164 

332 

195 

137 

547 

198 

349 

28 

10 

18 

183 

157 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

125.107 

68.701 

56,406 

12.233 

7,016 

5.217 

3,012 

1.956 

1,056 

£  A  1  1 

c.,lO\ 

'X  f\^n 

243 

282 

29 

18 

\  \ 

4,105 

1.445 

2.660 

811 

340 

471 

330 

130 

200 

92 

34 

58 

40 

10 

30 

t5 

7 

8 

1 .546 

881 

665 

49 

33 

16 

2 

2 

0 

10 

5 

5 

30 

12 

18 

12 

A 

8 

23,488 

16.374 

7,114 

1,951 

1.387 

564 

802 

649 

153 

3.427 

2,305 

1.122 

623 

413 

210 

119 

82 

37 

3.397 

2,282 

1.115 

622 

413 

209 

119 

82 

37 

30 

23 

7 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

24.541 

15,133 

9.408 

2.591 

1.561 

1,030 

606 

385 

221 

5.180 

2.145 

3.035 

1.677 

989 

688 

61 

45 

16 

35.737 

20.806 

14.931 

1,772 

1.111 

661 

468 

353 

115 

17.550 

5.398 

12.152 

1.260 

502 

758 

465 

232 

233 

610 

329 

281 

343 

168 

175 

29 

14 

15 

.  2.410 

1.085 

1,325 

561 

247 

314 

74 

35 

39 

4.813 

3,649 

1,164 

4.810 

3.075 

1.736 

1,079 

941 

138 

14 

14 

0 

7 

7 

C 

1  3 

3 

0 

1.552 

1,192 

360 

355 

300 

55 

»  10 

10!  0 

Doctor's  degrees 
(Ph.D.,  Ed.D..  etc.) 


Geological  and  related  sciences,  total   

Geology  

Geochemistry  

Geophysics  and  seismology   

Geological  and  related  sciences,  other  . 
Miscellaneous  physical  sciences,  total   

Metallurgy   

Oceanography   

Earth  science   

Miscellaneous  physical  sciences,  other 
Physics,  total   

Physics,  general   

Physics,  other   

Physical  sciences,  other  


Science  technologies,  total   

Precision  production  trades,  total 


Drafting,  general  

Precision  production  trades,  other 


Protective  services,  total 


Criminal  justice  and  corrections,  total   

Corrections/correctsonat  administration   

Criminal  justice'law  enforcement  administration 

Criminal  justice  studios   

Forensic  studies  

Law  enforcement   

Criminal  justice,  other   

Fire  control  and  safety   

Protective  services,  other  


Psychology,  total 


Psychology,  general   

Clinical  psychology   

Counseling  psychology   

Developmental  and  child  psychology  

Experimental  psychology   

Industrial  and  organizational  psychology 
Physiological  psychology'psychobiology  . 

Social  psychology  

School  psychology   

Psychology,  other   


Public  administration  and  services,  total 


Public  administration   

Community  organization,  resources  and  services 

Public  policy  analysis   

Public  works   

Social  work   

Public  affairs,  other   


Military  technologies,  total  

Social  sciences  and  history,  total 


Social  sciences,  general   

Anthropology 

Archeology  

Criminology  

Demography  and  population  studies  ...  . 

Economics   

Geography,  total  

Geography   

Cartography  

History  

International  relations  and  affairs  

Political  science  and  government,  general 

Sociology     

Urban  affairs/studies   

Social  sciences  and  history,  other   

Theological  studies 'religious  vocations,  total  ... 


ERIC 


Biblical  and  other  theological  languages  and  literatures 
Bible  biblical  studies   
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Table  240.— Bachelor's,  master's,  and  doctor's  degrees  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education, 
by  sex  of  student  and  field  of  study:  1990-91— Continued 


Field  of  study 


1 


Missions/missionary  studies  and  misology   

Religious  education   

Religious/sacred  music   

Theology/theological  studies  

Pastoral  counseling  and  specialized  ministries  

Theological  studies  and  religious  vocations,  other 


Transportation  and  material  workers,  total 


Water  transportation  workers   

Transportation  and  material  moving,  other 


Visual  and  performing  arts,  total 


Visual  and  performing  arts,  general   

Crafts,  folk  art,  and  artisanry  

Dance   

Design  and  applied  art   

Dramatic/theater  arts  and  stagecraft  

Film/video  and  photographic  arts,  total  

Film-video  making/cinematography  and  production 

Photography  

Film  arts,  other  

Fine  arts  and  art  studies,  total   

Art,  general  

Art  history,  criticism  and  conservation  

Arts  management   

Painting   

Ceramic  arts  and  ceramics  

Fiber,  textile  and  weaving  arts   

Metal  and  jewelry  arts   

Fine  arts  and  art  studies,  other   

Music,  total   

Music,  general   

Music  history  and  literature   

Music,  general  performance   

Music  theory,  and  composition   

Music,  other  

Visual  and  performing  arts,  other  


Bachelor's  degrees  requiring 
4  or  5  years 


Total 


Not  classified  by  field  of  study  . 


346 
818 
199 

I,  245 

0 

639 

2,622 

235 
2,387 

42.186 

2,256 
118 
732 
5.893 
5,061 
2.148 
777 
860 
511 
18,424 

II,  854 
2,564 

95 
751 
181 
108 
77 
2,794 
6,989 
3,475 
63 
2,481 
217 
753 
565 

13.258 


Men 


226 
491 
105 
1,090 
0 
531 

2,331 

214 
2.117 

15,761 

812 
42 
59 
2,283 
1,967 
1.244 
495 
428 
321 
5,766 
3,937 
450 
18 
297 
59 
8 
13 
984 
3,355 
1,600 
35 
1.105 
150 
465 
233 

7,621 


Women 


120 
327 
94 
155 
0 
108 

291 

21 
270 

26,425 

1,444 
76 
673 
3,610 
3,094 
904 
282 
432 
190 
12,658 
7,917 
2,114 
77 
454 
122 
100 
64 
1,810 
3,634 
1,875 
28 
1,376 
67 
288 
332 

5.637 


Master's  degrees 


Total 


183 
876 
108 
2,327 
302 
652 

406 

0 

406 

8.657 

248 
9 

182 
316 
1,177 
381 
194 
99 
88 
3,002 
1,593 
489 
66 
216 
49 
28 
14 
547 
3,267 
979 
58 
1,663 
190 
377 
75 

8,523 


Men 


133 
460 
64 
1,494 
153 
464 

377 

0 

377 

3,830 

109 
2 

37 
140 
587 
218 
119 

57 

42 
1,120 
677 
103 

13 
100 

21 


197 
1,579 
470 
29 
757 
123 
200 
38 

4.686 


Women 


50 
416 

44 
833 
149 
188 

29 

0 
29 

4,827 

139 
7 

145 
176 
590 
163 
75 
42 
46 
1,882 
916 
386 
53 
116 
28 
23 
10 
350 
1,688 
509 
29 
906 
67 
.  177 
37 

3,837 


Doctor's  degrees 
(Ph.D.,  Ed.D..  etc.) 


Total 


8 


50 
35 
6 

747 
4 

224 


0 
0 

838 

14 

0 
3 
2 
86 
5 


155 
27 
101 


22 
567 
241 

37 
167 

57 

65 


747 


Men 


Women 


47 
23 
5 

660 
4 

189 


466 


10 
0 
0 
0 

*  43 
2 
2 
0 
0 
50 
14 
28 


8 

357 
159 
19 
93 
42 
44 


423 


10 


3 
12 
1 

87 
0 
35 


0 
0 

372 

4 
0 
3 
2 
43 
3 
3 
0 
0 
105 
13 
73 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
14 
210 
82 
18 
74 
15 
21 
2. 

324 


1  Includes  pre-pharmacy  studies. 

NOTE.— Aggregations  by  field  of  study  derived  from  the  Classification  of  Instructional 
Programs  developed  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Some  data  have 
been  revised  to  conform  to  the  new  Classification  of  Instructional  Programs. 


SOURCE:  U  S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  foi  Education  Statistics.  In- 
tegrated Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  "Completions"  survey.  (This 
tab'e  was  prepared  February  1994  ) 
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Table  244. 


-Deqrees  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  control  of  institution: 
1970-71  to  1991-92 


1977-  78 

1978-  79 

1979-  80 

1980-  81 

1981-  82 

1982-  83 

1983-  84 

1984-  85 

1985-  86 

1986-  87 

1987-  88 

1988-  89 

1989-  90 

1990-  91 

1991-  92 


Public  institutions 


Assoc  at  e 
2 


Bachelor  s 
3 


303.188 
318.474 
345.006 
355.650 

358.874 
346.808 
344.536 
352.391 
?  366.700 


7  379.000 
377.625 
369.052 
358.811 

354.180 
357.001 
375.635 
398.055 
420.265 


557  996 
651.544 
634.785 
635.161 
630.463 

627.903 
621.666 
624.084 
626.452 
636.475 

646.317 
646.013 
652.246 
658.586 
659.260 

658.491 
675.675 
700,015 
724.062 
759.475 


Master's 
4 


151.603 
184.632 
193.804 
206,298 
208.901 

202.099 
192.016 
187.499 
184.384 
182.295 

176.246 
170.693 
170.000 
169.903 
167.797 

173.778 
179,109 
186.104 
193.057 
203.398 


Doctors 
5 


First- 
professional 


20.788 
2't.810 
22.176 
21.751 
21.229 

20,456 
20.817 
20,608 
20,895 
20.889 

21.186 
21.141 
21.337 
21.433 
21.870 

22.488 
22.970 
24.641 
25.681 
26.820 


1  Includes  degrees  which  reauire  at  least  6  years  of  college  work  for  completion  (in- 
ciudmg  at  least  2  years  of  professional  l raining) 
■'Data  are  approximations 
'  Revised  from  previously  published  data 
-  Data  not  available 


16.139 
23.208 
23.612 
25.766 
26.344 

27.097 
27,785 
27.942 
29.128 
29.611 

29.757 
29.586 
30.152 
29,568 
29.346 

29.153 
28.993 
28.810 
29,554 
29.366 


Pfivate  institutions 


Associate 
7 


40.736 
41.697 
46.448 
50.727 

53.372 
55.894 
56,374 
63.986 
2  67.800 


2  73.000 
77.087 
76.995 
77,497 

80.905 
79.763 
79.467 
83.665 
83.966 


Bachelor's 
8 


281.734 
294.232 
288.148 
290.585 
289.086 

293,301 
299.724 
305,333 
308.688 
316,523 

323.193 
328.296 
327.231 
329.237 
332.004 

336.338 
343.080 
351 .329 
370.476 
377.078 


Master's 
9 


Doctor  s 
10 


First- 
professional 1 


11 


78,906 
92,401 
98.646 
105,473 
108,263 

109.521 
109.063 
110.582 
1 1 1 .355 
113.251 

113.675 
113.570 
116.251 
1 1 8.664 
121.552 

125.539 
131.512 
138.197 
144.111 
149.440 


11.319 
12.006 
1 1 .907 
12.313 
12.003 

11.675 
11.913 
12.007 
12,063 
11.818 

11.589 
12.068 
11.606 
12.220 
12.171 

12.382 
12.750 
13.730 
13.613 
13.839 


21,809 
30,608 
32.304 
36.883 
38,015 

39.484 
41.063 
42.189 
42.828 
42.421 

43.379 
44,821 
44.91 1 
44.342 
42,271 

41 .582 
41)865 
42,178 
42.394 
44.780 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
"Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Conferred"  surveys,  and  Integrated  Postsecondary 
Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  -Completions"  survey  (Th.s  table  was  prepared  April 
1994  ) 


Table  245.— Degrees  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  control  of  institution,  level  of 

degree,  and  discipline  division:  1991-92 


ERLC 


Discipline  division 


Total 


Agriculture  and  natural  resources1 

Architecture  and  related  programs   

Area,  ethmc.  and  cultural  studies   

Biological  sciences  life  sciences  - 

Business  management  and  administrative  services  ■' 

Communications  .   

Communications  technologies  

Computer  and  information  sciences 

Construction  trades  .  .   

Education    

Engineering  

Engineering  related  technologies   

Enghsh  language  and  literature  letters  

Foreign  languages  and  literatures  . 

Health  professions  and  related  sciences  

Home  economics  and  vocational  home  economics 

Law  and  legal  studies  

Liberal  general  studies  and  humanities  

Library  science  

Mathematics    

Mechanics  and  repairers 

Multi  interdisciplinary  studios 

Parks,  recreation,  leisure,  and  fitness 

Philosophy  and  religion 

Physical  sciences  and  science  technologies 

Precision  production  trades 
Protective  services    .  .. 
Psychology 

Public  administration  and  services 
Military  technologies 

Social  sciences  and  history  . 

Theological  studies  retigious  vocations  .  . 

Transportation  and  material  moving   

Visual  and  performing  art? 
Undesignated  fields  . 


Public  institutions 


Associate 
degrees 


Bachelor's 
degrees 


420,265 


759,475 


4.967 
376 
27 
1.287 
79.860 

1.403 
1.349 
6.933 
1.276 
9.095 

2.209 
23.998 
953 
250 
71.008 

6.100 
4.879 
143.139 
97 
719 
9.086 
7.720 
529 
32 
1969 

6.417 
14.677 
1.084 
2.722 
55 

2.824 
0 

2.068 
6.153 
5.004 


Agricultural  sciences    a»*»d  Con 


'lin. luck's  Aqiicuitur.il  busmen  and  production 
nervation  and  w'W.ipI**  "alutal  ic«*>uim»; 

Includes  Marketing  operation*  mnrMmg  and  distribution  and  Consume!  and  per 


14.440 
6.498 
2.508 

27.712 
161.699 

38.258 
503 
15.351 
24 
83.018 

45.355 
12.080 
36.234 
8.514 
A 1 .967 

13.082 
1.411 

20.934 
77 
9.597 
32 

15.829 
7.053 
2.822 
10646 

295 
15.242 
42.519 
11.421 
0 

85.342 
1 

1.649 
26.947 
415 


Master's 
degrees 


203,398 


Doctors 
degrees 


Associate 
degrees 


3.442 
2.531 
826 
3.536 
34.696 

2.489 
57 
4.997 
0 

62.339 

16.817 
862 
■5.695 
2.154 

14.030 

1.455 
482 
1.239 
4.008 
3.134 
0 

1.358 
1.125 
425 
4008 

0 

829 
4.901 
12.140 
0 

8.214 
7 
51 

5.547 
4 


26,820 


1.196 
72 
76 

3.052 
895 

204 
0 

508 
0 

5.199 

3.847 
11 
934 
539 

1.219 

256 
9 
29 
42 
764 
0 

170 
58 
163 
3089 


23 
1 .679 
225 
0 

1.968 
3 
0 

590 


Private  institutions 


83,966 


Bachelors 
degrees 


377,078 


284 
67 
2 
74 
26.787 

483 
445 

2.357 
284 

1.172 

476 
1 1 .863 
66 
183 
8.445 

336 
2.174 
1 1 .455 
6 
25 
1.178 
121 
91 
28 
97 

2.588 
440 
125 
440 
117 

336 
496 
350 
5.735 
4.840 


Master's 
degrees 


684 
2.255 
2.834 
15.229 
94.904 

15.999 
217 
9.206 
43 
24.988 

15.851 
4.110 

18.717 
5.389 

19.753 

1.816 
733 
1 1 .240 
20 
5.186 
46 
4.818 
1.393 
4.704 
6314 

83 
3.613 
20.994 
4.566 
184 

48.632 
4.728 
1.949 

19.575 
6.305 


149,440 


Doctor's 
degrees 


293 
1.109 
559 
1.249 
49.946 

1.691 
227 
4.533 
0 

30.329 

8.166 
132 

1.755 
772 

9.035 

957 
1.887 
1.155 
885 
877 
0 

768 
233 
721 
1366 

0 

420 
5.314 
7.103 
0 

4.488 
5.178 
334 
3.806 
4.15? 


13,839 

18 
60 
79 
1.191 
347 

48 
3 

264 
0 

1.665 

1.641 
0 
339 
311 
442 

37 
59 
38 
8 

318 
0 
61 
3 

312 
1302 

0 
1 

1.694 
207 
0 

1.250 
1.256 
0 

316 
569 


SOURCE  U  S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  In 
tegmted  Postsecondary  E ducal. on  Data  System.  ■Completions'  survey  1991-92  and 
Consolidated "  survey  1992  (This  table  was  prepared  March  1994  ) 
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Table  246.— Degrees  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  control  of  Institution,  level  of 

degree,  and  discipline  division:  1990-91 


Discipline  division 

Public  institutions 

Private  institutions 

MSSUCIalo 

degrees 



Bachelor's 
degrees 


Master's 
degrees 

Doctor's 
degrees 

Associate 
degrees 

Bachelor's 
degrees 

Master's 
degrees 

Doctor's 
degrees 

1 

2 

3 

4 

.  5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Total   

398,055 

724,062 

193,057 

25,681 

83,665 

370,476 

144,111 

13,613 

Agriculture  and  natural  resources' 

4.592 

12.613 

3.092 

1 .171 

318 

511 

203 

14 

Architecture  and  related  programs  

913 

7.090 

2.353 

79 

1.118 

2.691 

1 .137 

56 

Area,  ethnic,  and  cultural  studies   

15 

2.090 

715 

95 

4 

2.794 

548 

72 

Biological  sciences  lite  sciences 

1 .074 

25.162 

3.526 

2.889 

45 

14.368 

1.239 

1.204 

Business  management  and  administrative  services  2 

79.314 

156.760 

32.161 

847 

25.430 

92.551 

46.094 

338 

Communications   

1 .360 

36.240 

2.437 

210 

487 

15.410 

1.686 

49 

Communications  technologies   *  

1.755 

616 

58 

2 

277 

507 

155 

13 

Computer  and  information  sciences 

5.573 

15.936 

4.657 

459 

2.104 

9.147 

4.667 

217 

Construction  trades   

1 .353 

1 7 

0 

0 

440 

7 

0 

0 

6.871 

86.849 

60.070 

4.693 

971 

23.958 

27,273 

1 .494 

Engineering   

1 .954 

45.267 

15.887 

3.538 

497 

16.264 

8.075 

1.720 

Engineering-related  technologies 

25.561 

1 1.913 

780 

14 

12.329 

4.982 

216 

0 

English  language  and  literature  letters 

396 

33.628 

5.307 

872 

30 

18.213 

1.719 

312 

Foreign  languages  and  literatures 

183 

7.881 

2.044 

462 

144 

5.252 

756 

296 

Health  professions  and  related  sciences  

63.356 

39.267 

12.813 

1.109 

7.477 

19.803 

8.387 

504 

Home  economics  and  vocational  home  economics 

6.21 1 

12-975 

1.458 

223 

1.856 

1.917 

561 

30 

Law  and  legal  studies   

4.038 

1.076 

342 

8 

1.446 

682 

1.715 

82 

Liberal-general  studies  and  humanities 

130.242 

19.022 

1.039 

29 

12.480 

11.504 

1.174 

41 

Library  science 

102 

79 

3.958 

48 

9 

11 

805 

8 

Mathematics  

630 

10.1 19 

3.139 

700 

40 

5.191 

902 

336 

Mechanics  and  repairers   

6.581 

161 

0 

0 

1.059 

39 

0 

0 

Multi/interdisciplinary  studies   

7.277 

13.855 

1 .208 

172 

177 

3.706 

588 

48 

Parks,  recreation,  leisure,  and  fitness   

366 

3.779 

418 

27 

59 

536 

65 

1 

Philosophy  and  religion   

27 

2.493 

376 

173 

62 

4.822 

1.063 

283 

Physical  sciences  and  science  technologies  

1.998 

10.438 

3.998 

3.051 

93 

5.906 

1.311 

1.239 

Precision  production  trades   

6.389 

430 

0 

0 

2.704 

30 

0 

0 

Protective  services  

13.110 

13.600 

708 

27 

454 

3.206 

400 

1 

Psychology  

874 

38.634 

5.816 

2.102 

123 

20.021 

5.533 

1.830 

Public  administration  and  services   

2.391 

10.312 

1 1 .376 

223 

388 

4.038 

6.529 

207 

Military  technologies   

23 

24 

0 

0 

62 

159 

0 

0 

Social  sciences  and  history  

2.221 

78.393 

7.584 

1.857 

284 

46.714 

4.649 

1.155 

Theological  studies  religious  vocations  

1 

1 

2 

0 

577 

4.812 

4.808 

1.079 

Transportation  and  material  moving  

2.296 

1.391 

53 

0 

313 

1.231 

353 

0 

Visual  and  performing  arts   

4.931 

24.258 

5.182 

544 

4.195 

17.928 

3.475 

294 

Undesignated  fields   

14.077 

1  693 

498 

57 

5.613 

11.565 

8.025 

690 

'  includes  Agncuiturai  business  and  production     Agricultural  sciences  '  a^d  Con  NOTE  —Some  data  have  been  revised  to  conform  to  the  new  Classification  oi  Instruc- 

servation  and  renewable  natural  resources '  ,  t-onai  Programs 

•'Inc'udes   Marketing  operations  marketing  and  distribution  and   Personal  and  mis 
ceiianeous  services  SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  In- 

tegrated Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  Completions  survey  1990-91  and 
Consolidated"  survey  1991  (This  table  was  prepared  March  1994  ) 
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Table  247.— -Number  of  institutions  of  5iigher  education  conferring  degrees,  by  level  of  degree  and 

discipline  division:  1991-92 


D-sop't^e  d«v'S"On 


Total 


Agriculture  business  and  production 

Agricultural  sciences   

Architecture  and  related  programs  ... 
Area,  ethnic,  and  cultural  studies  .  ... 
Biological  sciences  lite  sciences   


Business  management  and  adminis- 
trative services  

Communications  

Communications  technologies   

Computer  and  information  sciences  . 

Conservation  ana  renewable  natjral 
resources   


Total  number  of  institutions 
awarding  degrees 


Associate 
degrees 


Construction  trades   

Education   

Engineering  

Engineering  related  technologies  .... 
English  language  and  literature  letters 

Foreign  languages  and  literatures   

Health  professions  and  related 

sciences   

Home  economics  

Law  and  legal  studies   

Liberal  general  studies  and  humanities 

Library  science   

Marketing  operations  marketing  and 

distribution  

Mathematics  

Mechanics  and  repairers  

Military  technologies  

Multi  interdisciplinary  studies   

Parks,  recreation,  leisure,  and  fitness  . 
Personal  and  miscellaneous  services 

Philosophy  and  religion  

Physical  sciences        . .   

Precision  production  trades  

Protect:  ;e  services  

Psychology   

Public  administration  and  services  .... 
Science  technologies   

Social  sciences  and  history  

Theological  studies  religious  vocations 
Transportation  and  material  moving 

Visual  and  performing  arts  

Vocational  home  economics  .... 
Undesignated  fields  .   


2,162 


Bachelor  s 
degrees 


Masters 
degrees 


1,809 


298J 
105| 
60 
19j 
158 


1.562 
227 
166 
696 

117 

176 
385 
.  267 
964 
117 

68 

1.168 
97 
361 
1.274 

32 

541 
136 
504 


155 
105 
166 
25 
138 

601 
736 
148 
226 
108 

208 
76 
112 
525 
464 
56 


1,297 


126 
131 
169 
348 
1.202 


1.320 
853 
41 
1.036 

168 
7 

1.150 
390 
300 

1.222 

830 

896 
328 
117 
696 

26 

197 
1.129 
11 
2 

589 
391 
9 

820 
1.059 

35 
405 
1.218 
637 
20 

1.276 
317 
52 

1.179 
44 
43 


Doctor's 
degrees 


477 


63 
77 
114 
103 
436 


679 
216 

319 

84 

0 

794 
259 
63 
409 

198 

497 
174 
59 
143 

75 

18 
335 


174 
106 
1 

176 
346 

0 

105 
493 
332 
4 

405 
249 
6 

372 
5 
30 


Number  of  public  institutions 
awarding  degrees 


Associate 
degrees 


1,241 


35 
50 
19 
36 
218 


110 
40 

2 

103 
39 

0 
199 
161 

3 

136 
83 

132 
38 
11 
15 

15 


0 
0 

52 
21 
0 
91 
198 

0 
6 

225 
70 
2 

165 
106 
0 


Bachelors 
degrees 


551 


285 
93 
49 
17 

145 


1,074 
181 
142 
511 

105 

165 
292 
242 
801 
107 

61 

925 
79 
260 
962 

31 

415 
128 
474 
2 

138 
96 

142 
16 

125 

532 
689 
128 
190 
97 

173 
0 

97 
381 
436 

17 


Master's 
degrees 


480 


100 
114 
104 
141 
464 


487 
357 
17 
434 

120 
3 

439 
211 
213 
476 

363 

411 
215 
45 
291 

19 

75 
470 
2 
0 

256 
216 
5 

274 
460 

23 
238 
456 
294 
9 

482 
1 

28 
433 
26 
3 


Doctor's 
degrees 


209 


60 
73 
87 
61 
309 


350 
154 
1 

202 
77 
0 

410 
170 
53 
289 

140 

282 
124 
26 
71 

62 
5 

249 
0 
0 

116 
92 
0 
84 

247 

0 
79 
293 
221 
3 

287 
1 
2 

236 
4 
1 


Number  ot  private  institutions 
awarding  degrees 


Associate 
degrees 

10 


921 


34 
49 
14 
19 
144 


74 
33 
0 
74 

36 
0 

137 
114 
3 
91 

54 

97 
30 
4 
8 

12 
1 

102 
0 
0 

36 
19 
0 
48 
132 

0 
5 

127 
39 
2 

111 
1 
0 
56 
2 
0 


Bachelor's 
degrees 


1,258 


488 
46 
24 

185 

12 

11 

93 
25 
163 
10 


243 
18 
101 
312 

1 

126 
8 
30 
2 

17 
9 

24 
9 

13 

69 
47 
20 
36 
1 1 

35 
76 
15 
144 
28 
39 


Master's 
degrees 

12 


26 
17 
65 
207 
738 


833 
496 
24 
602 

48 
4 

711 
179 
87 
746 

467 

485 
113 
72 
405 


122 
659 
9 
2 

333 
175 
4 

546 
599 

12 
167 
762 
343 

11 

794 
316 
24 
746 
18 
40 


817 


Doctor's 
degrees 


13 


3 
4 
27 
42 
127 


329 
62 
6 

117 


0 

384 
89 
10 

120 

58 

215 
50 
33 
72 

13 

13 
86 
0 
0 

58 
14 
1 

92 
99 

0 
26 
200 
111 
1 

118 
248 
4 

136 
1 

29 


268 


1 
1 
5 

17 
74 


36 

7 
2 
29 


0 
62 
47 

0 
45 

29 

35 
8 
7 
7 


1 

45 
0 
0 

16 
2 
0 
43 
66 

0 
1 

98 
31 
0 

54 
105 

0 
31 

0 
18 


NOTf    pnw^tDiCo-3^  no:  oroa-izatonaiu^is  within -rswutions  SOURCE  US  Deoanment  ot  Education  National  Centor  tor  Education  Statistics  In- 

tegrated Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  Completions  survey.  1991-92  and 
Consolidated  survey  1992  iTms  table  was  prepared  March  1994  j 
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Table  248.— Number  of  institutions  of  higher  education  conferring  degrees,  by  level  of  degree  and 

discipline  division:  1990-91 


Discipline  division 

...        .    .  ■  ... 

1 

- 

Total  number  of  instituuons 
awarding  degrees 

Number  of  public  institutions 
awarding  degrees 

Number  of  private  institutions 
awarding  degrees 

Associate 
degrees 

2 

Bachelor's 
degrees 

3 

Master  s 
degrees 

4 

Doctor  s 
degrees 

5 

Associate 
degrees 

5 

Bachelor  s 
degrees 

7 

Master's 

Hun  rf>i4C 

o 
O 

Doctor's 
degrees 

Associate 
degrees 

Bachelor's 
degrees 

Master's 
degrees 

Doctor's 
degrees 

Q 

y 

10 

1 1 

1 2 

13 

Total   

9  lie 

1,010 

1  yCl  I 

471 

1,218 

546 

481 

208 

928 

1,269 

796 

263 

Agricultural  business  and  production  . 

292 

128 

61 

35 

277 

103 

58 

34 

15 

25 

3 

1 

Agricultural  sciences   

106 

129 

76 

50 

94 

111 

74 

50 

12 

18 

2 

0 

Architecture  and  related  programs  . 

1  U  i 

1  1  o 

67 

9*> 

92 

95 

63 

33 

9 

18 

4 

2 

Arp^  pthniP  anrf  nilti:ral  cti  irfioc 

1 47 

99*^ 

I  I  c. 

nn 

C.C 

89 

117 

83 

15 

58 

108 

29 

7 

Biological  sciences  life  sciences 

1 2 

328 

yo 

0/ 

Q 

y 

l4D 

bo 

1 8 

3 

183 

38 

19 

Business  management  and  adminis- 

trative services  

1.233 

1.310 

674 

114 

871 

483 

349 

75 

362 

827 

325 

39 

Communications  

1  9R9 
1  ,c.Oc. 

99Q 

3 

0 

979 

133 

1 

0 

303 

96 

2 

0 

nnmmi  ini^atinnc  torhnnlnniQC 

ouy 

1  7^ 
1  /  o 

1 1 

0 

430 

62 

3 

0 

179 

1 1 1 

8 

0 

Computer  and  information  sciences  .. 

216 

844 

211 

42 

1  7K 
I  fO 

oOU 

i  bu 

35 

40 

494 

61 

7 

Conservation  and  renewable  natural 

resources   

1 53 

-\7 

Q 

y 

O 

1 33 

18 

3 

1 

20 

29 

6 

2 

Construction  trades   

625 

1.042 

314 

100 

446 

433 

200 

70 

179 

609 

114 

30 

Education   

Rn 
ou 

Q 

y 

0 

0 

70 

4 

0 

0 

10 

5 

0 

0 

Engineering 

1 , 1 DU 

~IdA 

197 

270 

450 

407 

135 

82 

710 

357 

62 

Engineering-related  technologies 

OA  O 

tic 

386 

255 

160 

220 

209 

166 

114 

22 

177 

89 

46 

English  language  and  literature  letters 

0/ 

3 

807 

207 

45 

3 

157 

88 

12 

0 

Foreign  languages  and  literatures  .... 

55 

816 

185 

72 

49 

355 

130 

45 

6 

461 

55 

27 

Health  professions  and  related 

sciences  

R77 

*+yo 

1 90 

1  D 

702 

266 

1 12 

8 

175 

232 

78 

7 

829 

825 

426 

124 

732 

384 

257 

90 

97 

441 

169 

34 

Law  and  legal  studies   

yb 

356 

1 63 

34 

60 

221 

129 

27 

35 

135 

34 

7 

Liberahgeneral  studies  and  humanities 

51 5 

7j 

A 
H 

462 

4 1 

7 

2 

53 

30 

4 

2 

Ubrary  science   

321 

112 

59 

13 

238 

44 

24 

3 

83 

68 

35 

10 

Marketing  operations  marketing  and 

rti^trihi  itifin 

112 

1 ,213 

AO  1 

1  QR 
i  JO 

1  U  1 

470 

294 

91 

1 1 

743 

127 

47 

Mathematics    

1 .213 

QQ 

yy 

p 
O 

Q1  7 

yi  / 

225 

38 

5 

296 

313 

61 

3 

Mechanics  and  repairers   

on 

OA 

84 

1 5 

30 

19 

68 

12 

2 

5 

16 

3 

Military  technologies   

141 

1.212 

441 

213 

129 

464 

308 

143 

12 

748 

133 

70 

Multi  interdisciplinary  studies  

1 32 

1  1 40 

i  oy 

121 

469 

254 

95 

■  1 1 

671 

91 

44 

Psrk^  rpfVPiitinn  Ipiqiitp  z\nr\  fitnPQQ 

i  ai  r\o.  I  ^Vi  tauui  1,  ICIoUIC.  ul  IVJ  ttuicoo  . 

Q 
0 

U 

u 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Personal  and  miscellaneous  services 

o 
c. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Philosophy  and  religion   

9  1  K 
c.  1  D 

C7C 

D  /D 

OC\~7 
c.\J  f 

DU 

285 

130 

39 

25 

390 

77 

21 

Physical  sciences  

74 

9QR 
COD 

1 2 

G8 

166 

58 

1 1 

6 

70 

5 

1 

Precision  production  trades   

27 

798 

1 75 

84 

15 

271 

78 

43 

12 

527 

97 

41 

Protective  services   

87 

320 

239 

100 

1 

1 

0 

0 

86 

319 

239 

100 

Psychology   

153 

1.036 

333 

199 

140 

454 

237 

132 

13 

582 

96 

67 

Public  administration  and  services  

113 

18 

3 

2 

101 

9 

2 

1 

12 

9 

1 

1 

Science  technologies   

134 

1.206 

470 

220 

117 

454 

282 

127 

17 

752 

188 

93 

Social  sciences  and  history  

177 

4 

0 

0 

159 

1 

0 

0 

18 

3 

0 

0 

Theological  studies/ religious  vocations 

446 

9 

0 

0 

419 

2 

0 

0 

27 

7 

0 

0 

Transportation  and  material  moving  .  . 

510 

43 

2 

0 

457 

22 

2 

0 

53 

21 

0 

0 

Visual  and  performing  arts   

111 

41 

4 

0 

98 

18 

2 

0 

13 

23 

2 

0 

Vocational  home  economics   

340 

1.152 

363 

86 

245 

431 

229 

57 

95 

721 

134 

29 

Undesignated  fields  

71 

51 

34 

22 

19 

3 

3 

1 

52 

48 

31 

21 

NOTE   -Data  represent  programs,  not  organizational  units  within  institutions  Some  SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  In- 

ttauhave  btvit  revised  from  previously  pubhsned  data  tegrntud  Postseccnda'y  Education  Data  System.  "Completions"  survey.  1990-91  and 

Consolidated"  survey.  1991  IThis  table  was  prepared  March  1994  ) 
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Tabie  249.— First 
and  law 


-professional  degrees  conferred  by  institutions  of  ^^^tX^2 
w,  by  number  of  institutions  conferring  degrees  and  by  sex: 194^50  ^1991.^  


Law  (LL  B.  or  J  D.) 


1949-50   

1951-52  .... 

1953-54   

1955-56   

1957-58   

1959-60  .... 
1961-62  .... 
1963-64  .... 
1965-66  .... 
1967-68  .... 

1969-  70  ... 

1970-  71  ... 

1971-  72  ... 

1972-  73  ... 

1973-  74  ... 

1974-  75  ... 

1975-  76  ... 

1976-  77  ... 

1977-  78  .. 

1978-  79  .. 

1979-  80  .. 

1980-  81  .. 

1981-  82  .. 

1982-  83  .. 

1983-  84  .. 

1984-  85  . 

1985-  86  . 

1986-  87^ 

1987-  88  . 

1988-  89  . 

1989-  90  . 

1990-  91 

1991-  92 


40 
41 
42 
42 
43 

45 
46 
46 
47 
48 

48 
48 
48 
51 
52 

52 
56 
57 
57 
58 

58 
58 
59 
59 
60 

59 
59 
58 
57 
58 

57 
55 
52 


2.579 
2.918 
3.102  I 
3,009  I 
3,065 

3,247 
3.183 
3,180 
3,178 
3,422 

3,718 
3.745 
3.862 
4.047 
4,440 

4,773 
5.425 
5.138 
5.189 
5,434 

5.258 
5.460 
5.282 
5,585 
5.353 

5.339 
5.046 
4,741 
4.477 
4.265 


4,100 
3.699 
3.593 


2.561 
2,895 
3,063 
2,975 
3,031 

3,221 
3,166 
3,168 
3.146 
3.375 

3.684 
3,703 
3.819 
3.992 
4,355 

4.627 
5,187 
4,764  I 
4.623 
4.794 

4.558 
4.672 
4,467 
4.631 
4.302 

4.233 
3.907 
3,603 
3.300 
3.124 


2.834 
2.510 
2,431 


18 
23 
39 
34 
34 

26 
17 
12 
32 
47 

34 
42 
43 
55 
85 

146 
238 
374 
566 
640 

700 
788 
815 
954 
1.051 

1.106 
1.139 
1.138 
1.177 
1.141 

1,266 
1,189 
1.162 


72 

5.612 

5.028 

72 

6,201 

5,871 

73 

6,712 

6,377 

73 

6,810 

6,464 

75 

6,816 

6,469 

79 

7,032 

6,645 

O  1 

7,138 

6,749 

7,303 

6,878 

84 

7,673 

7,170- 

85 

7,944 

7,318 

DO 

8.314 

7,615 

RQ 

8.919 

8,1 10 

9.253 

8,423 

97 

10.307 

9.388 

99 

1 1 .356 

10.093 

i  u*t 

12.447 

10,818 

107 

13^26 

11,252 

109 

;3.461 

10,891 

109 

14,279 

11,210 

109 

14.786 

11,381 

112 

14,902 

11,416 

116 

15,505 

11,672 

119 

15,814 

11,867 

118 

15.484 

1 1 ,350 

119 

15.813 

1 1 ,359 

120 

16.041 

11,t67 

120 

15.938 

1 1 ,022 

121 

15,428 

10,431 

122 

15.358 

10.278 

124 

15,460 

10,310 

124 

15,075 

9.923 

121 

15,043 

9,629 

12C 

15.242 

9,796 

584 
330 
335 
346 
347 

387 
389 
425 
503 
626 

699 
809 
830 
919 
1 ,263 

1 ,629 
2,174 
2.570 
3,069 
3,405 

3,486 
3.833 
3,947  I 
4,134  I 
4,454 

4.874 
4,916  | 
4.997  I 
5,080  I 
5,150 

5,152  I 
5,414  I 
5,447  I 


0) 

O 

0 

0) 

131 

8,262 

131 

9,394 

134 

9,240 

134 

9,364 

133 

10,679 

136 

13,246 

138 

16,454 

145 

14,916 

147 

17,421 

147 

21,764 

152 

27.205 

151 

29,326 

154 

29,296 

166 

32,293 

169 

34,104 

169 

34,402 

175 

35,20f 

179 
176 
180 
177 
179 

181 
181 
179 
180 
182 

182 
179 
177 


35,647 
36,331 
35,' 
36,853 
37,01 

37.491 
35,844 
36.056 
35,397 
35,634 

36,485 
37,945 
38,848 


V) 
V) 

(1) 

7,974 
9,122 

9,010 

9,091 
10,372 
12,776 
15,805 

14,115 
16,181 
20,266 
25,037 
25,986 

24,881 
26.085 
26.447 
25,457 
25,180 

24.893 
24,563 
23,965 
23,550 
23.382 

23,070 

21,874 

21.56 

21.067 

21,069 

21,079 
21,643 
22,260 


1  Data  prior  to  1 955-56  are  not 
tor  subsequent  years. 
7  Revised  from  previously  published  data 


shown  because  they  lack  comparability  with  the  figures 


SOURCE-  U  S  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
-Deqrees  and  Other  Forma.  Awards  Conferred  "  surveys,  and  Integrated  Postsecondary 
EduSn  Data  System  (tPEDS).  "Completes"  surveys.  (Th.s  table  was  prepared 
March  1994 ) 
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Table  251.— Associate  degrees  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  racial/ethnic  group  and 

sex  of  student:  1976-77  to  1991-92 


9 

ERLC 


Year  and  sex  of  student 

Total 

White, 
non-Hispanic 

Black, 
non-Hispanic 

Hispanic 

Asian  or  Pacific 
Islander 

American 
Indian/Alaskan 
Native 

Nonresident  alien 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Number  of  degrees  conferred 

1976-77,  total1   

Women   

404,956 
209.672 
195,284 

342,290 
■  178,236 
164.054 

33.159 
15,330 
17.829 

16.636 
9,105 
7.531 

7,044 
3.630 
3.414 

2,498 
1,216 
1,282 

3,329 
2,155 
1,174 

1978-79.  total2   

396.745 
187.284 
209.461 

331 .092 
156.671 
174,421 

34.979 
14,425 
20.554 

16.269 
8.135 
8,134 

7,518 
4.058 
3.460 

2,336 
1.069 
1,267 

4,551 
2.926 
1,625 

1980-81.  total3   

Women   

410.174 
183.819 
226.355 

339.167 
151,242 
187,925 

35,330 
14,290 
21,040 

17.800 
8,327 
9.473 

8,650 
4,557 
4,093 

2,584 
1.108 
1.476 

6,643 
4,295 
2,348 

1984-85.  total4   

Men   

Women   

429.815 
190.409 

C  \J*j  i  *-r\J\J 

355.343 
157.278 
198.065 

35.791 
14.184 
21,607 

19.407 
8,561 
10,846 

9.91 4 
5.492 
4,422 

£,yoo 
1,198 
1,755 

3,696 
2,711 

1986-87.  total5   

Men   

Women   

436.304 
190,839 
245  465 

361,861 
158,132 
203.729 

35,447 
13.959 
21.488 

19,334 
8.760 
10,574 

11.779 
6,169 
5,610 

3.195 
1,263 
1,932 

4.6N: 
2,5£5 
2,132 

1988-89.  total6   

Men   

Women   

432.144 
183.963 
248.181 

354.865 
150.978 
203.887 

34.664 
12.884 
21,780 

20.384 
9.217 
11,167 

12,519 
6,366 
6.153 

3,331 
1,323 
2,008 

6,381 
3,195 
3,186 

1989-90.  total7   

Women   

450.263 

1  ftR  fc^l 

261.632 

369,580 
1 54  748 
214'.832 

35.3'27 
13  147 
22^180 

22,195 
9,859 
12!336 

13.482 
6.477 
7,005 

3,530 
1,433 
2,097 

6,149  ' 

2,967 

3,182 

1990-91.  total8   

Men   

Women   

071  pno 

07c  noi 
1  *V}0 

1  JJ,OJU 

220.751 

37,657 
13J18 
23.939 

24,251 
10,210 
14.041 

13.725 
6.440 
7,285 

3.672 
1.373 
2,299 

6,644 
3,150 
3,494 

1991-92.  total9   

Men  

Women   

AQA  007 
ono  Qnfl 
291 .579 

Ann 

164  799 
235731 

39,41 1 
1 4,294 
25J17 

26,905 
1 1  ^536 
15.369 

15.596 
7,254 
8.342 

4,008 
1.531 
2,477 

7,937 
3,394 
4,543 

Percentage 

distribution  of  degr 

ees  conferred 

1  Q7R— 77  tntal  1 

1  y /D— /  /  .  lOldl   

Women   

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

84.5 
85.0 
84.0 

8.2 
7.3 
9.1 

4.1 

3.9 

1.7 
1.7 
1.7 

0.6 
0.6 
0.7 

0.8 
1  0 
0.6 

1Q7A  7Q   tnta! 2 

Men   

Women   

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

83.5 
83.7 
83.3 

8.8 
7.7 
9.8 

4.1 
4.3 
3.9 

1.9 
2.2 
1.7 

0.6 
0.6 
0.6 

1.1 
1.6 
0.8 

1980-81.  total3   

Men   

100.0 

100.0 

82.7 
82.3 

8.6 
7.8 

4.3 
45 

2.1 
2.5 

0.6 
0.6 

1 .6 

2.3 

Women   

100.0 

83.0 

9.3 

4.2 

1.8 

0.7 

1.0 

1984-85.  total4   

1  nn  n 
l  uu.u 

82  7 

8.3 

4  5 

2.3 

0.7 

1.5 

Men   

100.0 

82^6 

7A 

4.5 

2.9 

0.6 

1.9 

Women   

100.0 

82.7 

9.0 

4.5 

1.8 

0.7 

1.1 

1986-87.  total5   

100.0 

82.9 

8.1 

4.4 

2.7 

0.7 

1.1 

Men   

100.0 

82.9 

7.3 

4.6 

3.2 

0.7 

1.3 

Women   

100.0 

83.0 

8.8 

4.3 

2.3 

0.8 

0.9 

1988-89.  total R   

Men  

Women   

100.0 
100.0 
100  0 

82  1 
82.1 
82.2 

8.0 
70 
88 

4.7 
5.0 
4.5 

2.9 
3.5 
2.5 

08 
0.7 
0.8 

1.5 
1.7 
1.3 

1989-90.  total"   

100.0 

82.1 

7.8 

4.9 

3.0 

08 

1.4 

Men  ....  ... 

Women  

100  0 
100.C 

82.0 
82  1 

7.0 
8.5 

5.2 
4.7 

34 
2.7 

0.8 
0.E 

1.6 
1.2 

1990-91.  total R  .... 

Men   

Women   

100.C 

100  c 
.  100  c 

81.4 

>  81.7 
81.2 

8.2 
7.2 
8.E 

5.2 
5.4 
5.2 

3.0 

\  3.4 
2.7 

0.8 
0.7 
0.1 

1.4 
1.7 

\  1.3 

1991-92.  total0  

Men  

Women  .... 

100.C 
100.C 
100.C 

)  81.C 
)                    81  C 
)                   80 1 

8.C 

\  7.C 
1  86 

5.4 

)  5.7 
>  5.C 

[  3.2 
3.6 

jj  2S 

0.E 

>  0.E 
)  O.f 

)  1.6 
)  1.7 
i  1.6 

Excludes  1.170  men  and  251  wcme-.  whoso  facial  ethnic  group  was  not  available 
•  Exdudos  4.807  men  and  1  150  women  whoso  racial  ethnic  grouD  was  not  available 
'Excludes  4  819  men  and  1.384  women  whose  racial  ethnic  group  was  not  available 
4  Racialothnic  data  wore  imputed  for  approximately  45.400  men  and  55.400  women 
This  tabulation  ovcludes  11.490  men  and  t0.86?  womon  whose  racial'Othnic  group  could 
not  bo  imputod  In  addition  data  lor  t  033  men  and  1  512  womon  were  not  available 
by  Md  of  study  and  wore  not  imputed  by  race 

'  Excludes  3  men  and  1  woman  whose  racial  ethnic  gioup  was  not  available 
"Reported  raaal  ethnic  distributions  ot  students  by  level  of  degree,  field  of  dogree. 
and  sex  wore  used  to  ostimate  race  othmcity  for  studonts  whose  race  ethnicity  was  not 
reported  Excludes  2  353  men  and  2  267  women  whose  racial. othmc  group  and  fiold  of 
study  wero  not  availab'o 

Roportod  racial  ethnic  distributions  of  studonts  by  level  of  degroo.  field  of  dogree. 
and  sex  wero  used  to  estimate  race  othmcty  for  studonts  whoso  raco/ethmcity  was  not 
reported  Excludes  2,564  men  and  2.275  womon  whoso  ractal/othnic  grouD  and  fietd  of 
study  were  not  available 


"Reported  raaal.'ethnic  distributions  of  studonts  by  tovel  of  dogroe.  field  of  degroe. 
and  sex  were  used  to  estimate  race'ethmcity  for  students  whose  race/ethnicity  was  not 
reported  Excludos  8.413  men  and  1  1.277  women  whose  raciat/othnic  group  and  field 
of  study  wero  not  available 

"Reported  raoai'othnic  distributions  o<  students  by  level  of  degree,  field  of  degree 
and  sex  wore  used  to  estimate  raco'ethnicily  for  sludents  whose  race  ethnicity  was  not 
reported  Excludes  4.673  men  and  5  171  womon  whose  racial  ethnic  group  and  field  of 
study  wero  not  available 

NOTE  —Some  data  have  beon  revised  from  previously  published  data 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education  National  Center  fo'  Education  Statistics. 
Dogroos  and  Other  Formal  Awaids  Conk-nod'  surveys  and  integrated  Postsecondary 
Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  Completions'  surveys  (This  table  was  prepared 
March  1994  ) 
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Table  254.— Bachelor's  degrees  conferred  by  Institutions  of  higher  education,  by  racial/ethnic  group  and 

sex  of  student:  1976-77  to  1991-92 


1976-77,  total1 

Men   

Women   

1978-79.  total2 

Men   

Women   

1980-81,  total3 

Men   

Women   

1984-85,  total4 

Men   

Women   

1986-87,  total5 

Men   

Women   

1988-  89,  total6 

Men   

Women   

1989-  90,  total7 

Men   

Women   

1990-  91,  total8 

Men   

Women   

1991-  92,  total9 

Men   

Women   


Percentage  distribution  of  degrees  conferred 


Year  and  sex  of  student 

Total 

White, 
non-Hispanic 

Black, 
non-Hispanic 

Hispanic 

Asian  or  Pacific 
Islander 

American 
Indian/Alaskan 
Native 

Nonresident  alien 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Number  of  degrees  conferred 

1976-77,  total1   

Men   

Women   

917,900 
.494,424 
423,476 

807.688 
438,161 
369.527 

58,636 
25.147 
33.489 

18,743 
10,318 
8.425 

13,793 
7.638 
6.155 

3,326 
1.804 
1.522 

15,714 
1 1 ,356 
4,358 

1978-79.  total2  

Men   

Women   

919,540 
476.065 
443,475 

802.542 
418^215 
384.327 

60  246 
24!659 
35.587 

10.418 
9,678 

1 5.407 
8.261 
7.146 

3.410 
1.736 
1,674 

17.839 
12,776 
5.0o3 

1980-81.  total3   

Men   

Women 

934.800 
469,625 
465,175 

807.319 
406,173 
401.146 

60,673 
24,511 
36.162 

21,832 
10,810 
1 1 ,022 

18.794 
10.107 
8.687 

3,593 
1.700 
1.893 

22,589 
16,324 
6,265 

1984-85.  total4   

Men   

Women   

968.31 1 
476,148 
492.163 

826.106 
405.085 
421,021 

57,473 
23.018 
34.455 

25.874 
12.402 
13.472 

25.395 
13,554 
11.841 

4,246 
1.998 
2,248 

29.217 
20.091 
9,126 

1986-87,  total5   

Men   

Women   

991,264 
480,782 
510,482 

841.818 
406.749 
435.069 

56,560 
22,501 
34,059 

26,988 
12,865 
14,123 

32,624 
17,253 
15,371 

3,968 
1.817 
2,151 

29.306 
19,597 
9,709 

1988-89.  total6   

Men   

Women   

1,016,350 
481,946 
534,404 

859.703 
407.154 
452,549 

58,078 
22,370 
35,708 

29.918 
13,950 
15.968 

37,674 
19.260 
18,414 

3,951 
1,730 
2,221 

27,026 
17,482 
9.544 

1989-90,  total7   

Men   

Women   

1.048,631 
490.317 
558,314 

884,376 
413,573 
470.803 

61,063 
23.262 
37,801 

32,844 
14,941 
17.903 

39,248 
19,721 
19.527 

4.392 
1,859 
2.533 

26,708 
16,961 
9,747 

1990-91,  total8   

Men   

Women   

1.081,280 
496,424 
584,856 

904.062 
415,505 
488.557 

65.341 
24,328 
41.013 

36,612 
16,158 
20,454 

41,618 
20,678 
20,940 

4,513 
1,901 
2,612 

29,134 
17,854 
1 1 ,280 

1991-92,  total9  

Men   

Women   

1.129,833 
516.976 
612.857 

936,771 
429,842 
506,929 

72.326 
26,956 
45.370 

40,761 
17,976 
22.785 

46.720 
23,248 
23,472 

5,176 
2.182 
2,994 

28.079 
16,772 
11,307 

100.0 

88.0 

6.4 

2.0 

1.5 

0.4 

1.7 

100.0 

88.6 

«*•  5.1 

2.1 

1.5 

0.4 

2.3 

100.0 

87.3 

7.9 

2.0 

1.5 

0.4 

1.0 

100.0 

87.3 

6.6 

2.2 

1.7 

0.4 

1.9 

100.0 

87.8 

5.2 

2.2 

1.7 

0.4 

2.7 
1.1 

100.0 

86.7 

8.0 

2.2 

1.6 

0.4 

100.0 

86.4 

6.5 

2.3 

2.0 

0.4 

2.4 

100.0 

86.5 

5.2 

2.3 

2.2 

0.4 

3.5 

100.0 

86.2 

7.C 

2.4 

1.9 

0.4 

1.3 

100.0 

85.3 

5,9 

2.7 

26 

0.4 

3.0 

100.0 

85.1 

4.8 

2.6 

2.8 

0.4 

4.2 

100.0 

85.5 

7.0 

27 

2.4 

0.5 

1.9 

100.0 

84.9 

5.7 

2.7 

3.3 

0.4 

3.0 

100.0 

84.6 

4.7 

2.7 

3.6 

0.4 

4.1 

100.0 

85.2 

6.7 

2.8 

3.0 

0.4 

1.9 

100.0 

84.6 

5.7 

2.9 

3.7 

0.4 

2.7 

100.0 

84.5 

4.6 

2.9 

4.0 

0.4 

3.6 

100.0 

84.7 

6.7 

3.0 

3.4 

0.4 

1.8 

100.0 

84.3 

5.8 

3.1 

3.7 

0.4 

2.5 

100.0 

84.3 

4.7 

3.0 

4.0 

0.4 

3.5 

100.0 

84.3 

6.8 

3.2 

3.5 

0.5 

1.7 

100.0 

83.6 

6.0 

3.4 

3.8 

0.4 

2.7 

100.0 

83.7 

4.9 

3.3 

4.2 

0.4 

3.6 

100.0 

83.5 

7.0 

3.5 

3.6 

0.4 

1.9 

100.0 

82.9 

64 

3.6 

4.1 

0.5 

2.5 

100.0 

83.1 

5.2 

3.5 

4.5 

0.4 

3.2 

100.0 

82.7 

7.4 

3.7 

3.8 

0.5 

1.8 

ERIC 


'Excludes  1  12 1  men  and  528  women  whose  racial/ethnic  group  was  not  available 

2  Excludos  1.279  mon  and  571  women  whose  racial/ethnic  group  was  not  available 

3  Excludos  258  men  and  82  women  whose  racial/ethnic  group  was  not  available 

4  Excludos  6.380  mon  and  4  786  women  whoso  racial/ethnic  group  was  not  available 
''Repotted  raaal'ethnrc  distributions  of  students  by  level  of  degree,  field  of  degree. 

and  sex  wore  used  to  estimate  race/ethnicity  for  students  whose  race/ethnicity  was  not 
reported 

ft  Reported  racial/ethnic  distnbutions  of  students  by  level  of  degree,  field  of  degree, 
and  sox  wore  used  to  ostimato  raco/othmcity  for  students  whose  race/ethnicity  was  not 
reported  Excludes  1.400  men  and  1.005  women  whoso  racial/ethnic  group  and  field  of 
study  were  not  avoitabie 
7  Reported  roctal-ethntc  distributions  of  studonts  by  level  of  degree,  field  of  degree. 
~?x  were  used  to  ostimato  race/othmcity  for  students  whose  race/ethnicity  was  not 
V    jd  Excludos  1.379  mon  and  1.334  women  whoso  racial/ethnic  group  and  field  of 
were  not  available 


8 Reported  racial/othntc  distnbutions  of  studonts  by  level  of  degree,  field  of  degree, 
and  sex  were  used  to  estimate  race/ethnicity  for  studonts  whose  racc/othmcity  was  not 
reported  Excludes  7.621  men  and  5.637  women  whose  racial/ethnic  group  and  field  of 
study  were  not  available 

0  Reported  racial'ethnic  distributions  of  studonts  by  level  of  degree,  field  of  degree, 
and  sox  were  used  to  estimate  race/ethnicity  for  studonts  whoso  race/ethnicity  was  not 
reported  Excludos  3.835  men  and  2.885  women  whoso  racial/ethnic  group  and  field  of 
study  were  not  available. 

NOTE  —Some  data  havo  boon  revised  from  previously  published  data 

SOURCE  U  S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
"Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Conferred"  surveys,  and  Integrated  Postsecondary 
Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  "Completions"  surveys  (This  table  was  prepared 
March  t994  ) 
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Table  257.— Master  s  degrees  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  racial/ethnic  group  and 

sex  of  student:  1976-77  to  19d1~92 


1976-77.  total 1  .. 

Men   

Women   

1978-79.  total2  . 

Men   

Women   

1980-81.  total3  . 

Men   

Women   

1984-85.  total  1  . 

Men   

Women   

1986-87.  total s  . 

Men   

Women   

1988-  89.  total 6  . 

Men   

Women   

1989-  90.  total7  . 

Men  

Women   

1990-  91.  total0  . 

Men   

Women   

1991-  92.  total0 

Men   

Women   


Year  and  sex  of  student 

....  ... 

1 

Total 
2 

White. 
non-Hispanic 

3 

Black, 
non-Hispanic 

4 

Hispanic 
5 

Asian  or  Pacific 
Islander 

6 

American 
Indian/  Alaskan 
Native 

7 

Nonresident  alien 
8 

Number  of  degrees  conferred 

1976-77.  total 1   

316.602 

266.061 

21.037 

6.071 

5,122 

967 

17,344 

Men   

167.396 

139,210 

7.781 

3,268 

3.123 

521 

13,493 

Women   

149.206 

126.851 

13.256 

2,803 

1,999 

446 

3,851 

1978-79.  total ?   

300.255 

249.360 

19.418 

5,555 

5,496 

999 

19,427 

Men   

152.637 

124.058 

7.070 

2,786 

3,325 

495 

14.903 

147.618 

125.302 

12.348 

2,769 

2.171 

504 

4,524 

1980-81,  total  *  

294.183 

241.216 

17.133 

6.461 

6,282 

1,034 

22.057 

145.666 

115.562 

6.158 

3.085 

3.773 

501 

16,587 

Women   

148,517 

125.654 

10.975 

3.376 

2,509 

533 

5,470 

1984-85.  total4   

280.421 

223.628 

13.939 

6,864 

7,782 

1,256 

26,952 

Men   

139,417 

106.059 

5,200 

3,059 

4.842 

583 

19.674 

Women   

141.004 

117.569 

8.739 

3.805 

2,940 

673 

7.278 

1986-87.  total  ^   

289.349 

228.874 

13.873 

7.044 

8.559 

1,103 

29,896 

Men   

141.269 

105.572 

5.153 

3.331 

5,239 

518 

21.456 

Women   

148.080 

123.302 

8.720 

3.713 

3,320 

585 

8,440 

1988-89.  total6   

309.770 

242.764 

14,095 

7,277 

10.335 

1,086 

34,213 

Men   

148.872 

109.715 

5.175 

3.325 

6,048 

476 

24,133 

Women   

160.898 

133.049 

8.920 

3.952 

4,287 

610 

10.080 

1989-90.  total7   

322.465 

251.690 

15.446 

7,9fj 

10,577 

1,101 

35,701 

Men   

152.926 

112.877 

5.539 

3.58o 

6.002 

463 

24,459 

Women   

169.539 

138.813 

9.907 

4,361 

4,575 

638 

11,242 

1990-91.  total8  

328.645 

255.281 

16.139 

8,386 

11,180 

1.136 

36,523 

Men  

151.796 

111.224 

5.709 

3.670 

6,319 

459 

24,415 

Women   

176.849 

144.057 

10.430 

4,716 

4,861 

677 

12,108 

1991-92.  total9   

348.682 

'  268.371 

18.116 

9.358 

12.658 

1.273 

38.906 

Men   

159.543 

116.096 

6.054 

4.132 

7,062 

523 

25.676 

Women  

189.139 

152.275 

12.062 

5,226 

5.596 

750 

13.230 

Percentage  distribution  of  degrees  conferred 


100.0 

84.0 

6.6 

1.9 

1.6 

0.3 

5.5 

100.0 

83.2 

4.6 

2.0 

1.9 

0.3 

8.1 

100.0 

85.0 

8.9 

1.9 

1.3 

0.3 

2.6 

100.0 

83.0 

6.5 

1.9 

1.8 

0.3 

6.5 

100.0 

81.3 

4.6 

1.8 

2.2 

0.3 

9.8 

100.0 

84.9 

8.4 

1.9 

1.5 

0.3 

3.1 

100.0 

82.0 

5.8 

2.2 

2.1 

0.4 

7.5 

100  0 

79.3 

4.2 

2.1 

2.6 

0.3 

11.4 

100.0 

84.6 

7.4 

2.3 

1  7 

0.4 

3.7 

100.0 

79.7 

5.0 

2.4 

2.8 

0.4 

9.6 

100.0 

76.1 

3.7 

2.2 

3.5 

0.4 

14.1 

100.0 

83.4 

6.2 

2.7 

2.1 

0.5 

5.2 

100.0 

79.1 

48 

2.4 

3.0 

0.4 

10.3 

100.0 

74.7 

3.6 

2.4 

3.7 

0.4 

152 

100.0 

83.3 

■  5.9 

2.5 

2.2 

0.4 

5.7 

100.0 

78.4 

4.6 

2.3 

3.3 

0.4 

11.0 

100  0 

73.7 

3.5 

2.2 

4.1 

0.3 

16.2 

100.0 

82.7 

5.5 

2.5 

2.7 

0.4 

6.3 

100.0 

78  1 

4.8 

2.5 

3.3 

0.3 

11.1 

100.0 

73.8 

3.6 

2.3 

39 

0.3 

16.0 

100.0 

81.9 

5.8 

2.6 

2.7 

04 

6.6 

100.0 

77  7 

4.9 

2.6 

3.4 

0.3 

11.1 

100.0 

73  3 

3.8 

2.4 

4.2 

0.3 

16.1 

100.0 

81  5 

5.9 

27 

2.7 

0.4 

6.8 

100.0 

77.0 

5.2 

2.7 

3.6 

0.4 

11.2 

1000 

72.8 

3.8 

2.6 

4.4 

0.3 

16.1 

100.0 

80.5 

6.4 

2.8 

3.0 

0.4 

7.0 

'  Excludes  387  men  and  175  women  whoso  racial/ethnic  group  was  not  available 
•  Excludes  733  men  and  91  womon  whoso  racial/ethnic  group  was  not  available 
'Excludes  1.377  mon  and  179  women  whose  racialcthnic  group  was  not  availaoie 
4  Excludes  3  973  men  and  1 .857  women  whose  racial/othmc  group  was  nol  available 
s  Reported  racial/othmc  distributions  of  sludents  by  lovol  ol  degreo.  fiotd  of  degree. 

and  sox  wero  used  to  estimate  roce/elhmcity  for  sludents  whose  rac.e< ethnicity  was  not 

reported 

''Roported  racial/ethnic  distributions  of  students  by  tovet  of  degroo.  fiold  of  dogroe. 
and  sex  woio  used  to  estimate  raco/cthmcity  for  sludents  whoso  raccethnicity  was  not 
roported  Excludos  482  mon  and  369  women  whose  racnUothmc  gruup  and  field  of 
study  woro  not  available 

7  Roported  racial/othmc  distribulions  of  students  by  lovot  of  degreo  field  of  degreo 
and  sex  were  used  to  estimate  raco'othnicity  for  students  whose  race/ethnicity  was  not 
reported  Excludes  727  roon  and  1109  womon  whoso  racial/ethnic  group  and  field  ot 
study  wero  not  available 


"Reported  racial/ethmc  distributions  of  students  by  lovol  of  dogreo.  field  of  degree, 
rind  sex  were  used  to  estimate  raccethnicity  for  students  whoso  race/ethnicity  was  not 
reported  Excludes  4  686  mon  and  3  837  womon  whoso  racial/othmc  group  and  field  ol 
study  woro  not  available 

"Reportod  racial'athnic  distributions  of  students  by  level  of  degreo.  held  of  dogroe. 
and  sex  woro  usod  to  estimate  race/ethnicity  for  studonts  whose  raco'othnicity  was  not 
reportod  Excludos  2.299  mon  and  1.857  women  whoso  raciat'othmc  group  and  fiold  of 
study  woro  not  available 

NOTE  -  Somo  data  have  been  rovised  from  previously  published  figures 

SOURCE  U  S  Departmont  of  Education.  National  Conter  for  Education  Statistics, 
•  Dogreos  and  Othor  Formal  Awards  Conlorrod"  surveys  and  Intog'atod  Postsocondary 
Lducation  Data  Systom  (IPEDS).  -Completions"  surveys  (This  t&bte  was  proparod 
March  1994  i 
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Table  260.— Doctor's  degrees 1  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  racial/ethnic  group  and 

sex  of  student:  1976-77  to  1991-92 


Year  and  sex  of  student 


Total 


White. 
non-Hispanic 


Black. 
non-Hispanic 


Hispanic 


Asian  or  Pacific 
islander 


JL 


American 
Indian/Alaskan 
Native 


Nonresident  alien 


Number  of  degrees  conferred 


1976-77.  total . 

33.126 

26.851 

1.253 

522 

658 

95 

3.747 

Men 

25.036 

20.032 

766 

383 

540 

67 

3.248 

Women 

8.090 

6.819 

487 

139 

118 

28 

499 

1978-79.  toiai '   .  .  .  . 

32  675 

26.138 

1.268 

439 

811 

104 

3.915 

Men 

23.488 

18.433 

734 

294  | 

646 

69 

3.312 

Women   

9.187 

7.705 

534 

145 

165 

35 

603 

1980-01.  total  ■»   

32.839 

25.908 

1.265 

456 

877 

130 

4.203 

Men  ...  ... 

22.595 

17.310 

694 

277 

655 

95 

3.564 

Women  

10.244 

8.598 

571 

179 

222 

35 

639 

1984-85.  total*   

32.307 

23.934 

1 .154 

677 

1 .106 

1 19 

5,317 

Men     

21.296 

15.01? 

561 

431 

802 

64 

4.421 

Women 

11.011 

8.917 

593 

246 

304 

55 

896 

1986-87.  totar  .  . 

34.041 

24.434 

1.057 

751 

1.098 

105  j 

6.596 

Men  

22.061 

14.812 

485 

441 

794 

57 

5.472 

Women  

1 1 .980 

9.622 

572 

310 

304 

48 

1.124 

1988-89.  total 7   

35.659 

24.884 

1.066 

629 

1.323 

85 

7.672 

Men  .... 

22.597 

t4,541 

491 

350 

945 

50 

6.220 

Women  

13.062 

10.343 

575 

279 

378 

35 

1.452 

1989-90.  total" 

38.113 

25.880 

1.t53 

788. 

1.235 

99 

8.958 

Men    ... 

24.248 

15.105 

533 

423 

871 

49 

7,267 

Women  

13.865 

10.775 

620 

365 

364 

50 

1.691 

1990-91.  total'' 

38.547 

25.328 

1.21 1 

732 

1.459 

102 

9.715 

Men  .. 

24.333 

14.565 

581 

387 

987 

58 

7.755 

Women   

14.214 

10.763 

C30 

345 

472 

44 

1,960 

1991-92.  total l,> 

40.090 

25.813 

1.223 

811 

1.559 

118 

10.566 

Men   

25.168 

14.674 

576 

458 

1,062 

65 

8.333 

Women  

14.922 

1.1.139 

647 

353 

497 

53 

2.233 

Percentage 

distribution  of  degrees  conferred 

1976-77.  lotah*  

100.0 

81.1 

38 

1  6 

20 

03 

11  3 

Men  .  . 

100.0 

80.0 

3.1 

1  5 

2.2 

03 

130 

Women     .  . 

100  0 

84  3 

6  0 

1  7 

1  5 

03 

6.2 

1978-79.  total  1       ...  . 

100.0 

80.0 

3.9 

1  3 

2.5 

03 

12.0 

Men  

100  0 

78  5 

3.1 

1.3 

28 

0.3 

14  1 

Women   

100.0 

83.9 

5  8 

1  6 

1  8 

04 

66 

1980-01.  total  "l  . 

100.0 

78  9 

3.9 

1.4 

2.7 

0.4 

12.8 

Men  

100.0 

76  6 

3  1 

1  2 

2.9 

04 

15.8 

Women             .  . 

100  0 

83.9 

5.6 

1  7 

22 

0.3 

62 

1  an  a   dc  tr\t  ii '» 

1  yo4-ob.  lOMI 

100.0 

74  1 

■J.O 

2.1 

3.4 

04 

16  5 

Men   

100  0 

705 

26 

20 

38 

03 

20  8 

Women  ... 

100  0 

81.0 

54 

22 

28 

05 

8  1 

1986  87.  total0     .  . 

100.0 

71  8 

3  1 

22 

32 

03 

194 

Men   

100  0 

67  1 

22 

20 

36 

03 

24  8 

Women  . 

100  0 

80  3 

48 

26 

2.5 

04 

94 

1988-89.  total  "  . 

100  0 

69  R 

3.0 

1  8 

37 

02 

21  5 

Mon  

100  0 

64  3 

2.2 

1  5 

4.2 

0.2 

275 

Women  ... 

100  0 

79  2 

4  4 

2  1 

2.9 

03 

11  1 

1989  90.  total"  

100.0 

67  9 

3.0 

2.1 

3.2 

03 

23.5 

Men 

100.0 

62  3 

22 

1  7 

3.6 

02 

30.0 

Women 

100.0 

77  7 

4.5 

2.6 

2.6 

04 

t22 

1990-91.  total  '  . 

100  0 

65  7 

3  1 

1  9 

38 

0.3 

25  2 

Men   

100  0 

59.9 

24 

1  6 

4.1 

0.2 

31  9 

Women              .  . . 

100  0 

75  7 

44 

24 

33 

03 

13.8 

1991-92.  total 

100  0 

64  4 

3  1 

20 

39 

03 

26.4 

Men  ...  ... 

100  0 

58  3 

23 

1  8 

4.2 

03 

33  1 

WOmen 

100  0 

74  6 

43 

24 

33 

0.4 

15.0 

1 1nc-itjflr"-.  PhD.  Ml)  and  comparable  degrees  at  u>o  doctoral  level  Excludes  '«f^t 

prnfossmnal  (Jegiee-i 
■"  [  xcludos  10G  men  whose  racial  ethnic  group  was  not  available 
'I  xcludos  ri3  mon  unrf  2  wonmn  whose  'aaal  ethnic  group  was  not  available 
'  E  xcuido-;  l  tfi  mm  and  3  women  whose  raaalothmc  group  was  not  available 
'f  xtludo.>  -101  moo  and  232  women  whose  racial  ethnic  group  was  not  ava-lab'c 
hHoporlod  »anal  ctnmr  distributions  ol  students  by  tcvel  ot  degree  ficid  of  degree 

and  ^ex  wore  u'wni  to  estimate  uk.o  ethnicity  for  students  whoso  face  ethnicity  was  not 

rppr.rtod 

Hnpnitod  iarr.il  r»ttm.i.  distributions  of  students  by  level  o*  degree?.  held  of  degree 
and  sex  weie  usrv'  to  estimate  race  othniuty  foi  Mudonls  whose  ra< oolhnmly  w.is  not 
mpn'tod  I  Jtcwdt.'S  St  men  and  10  women  whose  racial  ethnic  group  and  field  «■<  s*udv 
woie  net  .w.iilahlf 

'  HepaittHl  m<  ihh»  riiiluhifirfins  ol  students  bv  levol  of  degree  field  o<  deci'oe 

and  sex  worn  used  \  -  i".1:i'>ato  race  ethnicity  lor  students  whose  race  ethnti<iy  was  not 
ri>|ic.Med  fx* '.ides  IS?  mnn  a/id  lOS  women  whoso  racial  ethnic  group  d'-d  'mid  o' 
M.ldy  Wolf  ■».»!  avait.il'1'' 


'Reported  racial  elhnc  distributions  of  Sludonls  by  level  of  degree  held  of  degree 
and  sex  were  used  hi  estimate  iuce  ethmoty  lu'  students  whoso  race  elhniolv  was  imI 
reported  Excludes  123  men  and  32''  wome'i  whose  racial  clhnK  group  <md  field  ol 
studr  vve'o  noi  available 

'  Reported  racial  ethoit  distributions  o'  student*,  by  love'  of  degree  field  ol  degree, 
and  sex  we'c  used  to  oOimnle  race  othniotv  foi  students  whose  race  ethnicity  was  not 
reported  Excludes  30'-)  men  arid  1B0  women  whoso  dicta!  elhivc  gmup  and  field  of 
study  wen*  nol  iiv.iAible 

NOTE     Suinr  data  have  boon  revised  from  previously  published  data 

SOUFICL    US   Dopa'tmenl  ol  Education  N.it>onai  Center  U«i  Education  Statist  u 
Degrees  ami  Other  Hi'mal  A*nrds  Confound  v.,rvoy,  ;infl  1'Mogialed  Pn*.lse<  nnd.vy 
Education  fjati  System,  HPEDSi     Uompiet'orT,    ,u»voys   ithi«;  tnbio  wa«.  prepared 
Ma'Ui  1**04  i 
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Table  263.— First-professional  degrees  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  racial/ethnic  group 

and  sex  of  student:  1976-77  to  1991-92 


Year  and  sex  of  student 


Total 


White. 
non-Hispanic 

Black, 
non-Hispanic 

Hispanic 

■  • 

Asian  or  Pacific 
Islander 

American 
Indian'Alaskan 
Native 

Nonresident  alien 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Number  of  degrees  conferred 


1976-77.  total1 

63.953 

58.422 

2.537 

1.076 

1.021 

196] 

701 

Men  

51.980 

47.777 

1.761 

893 

776 

159 

614 

Women 

1 1 .973 

10.645 

776 

183 

245 

37  I 

87 

1978-79.  total  "*  . 

68.61 1 

62.430 

2.836 

1.283 

1.205 

216 

641 

Men 

52  425 

48.123 

1.783 

989 

860 

150 

520 

Women   

16.186 

14.307 

1.053 

294 

345 

66 

121 

1980-81 .  total  * 

71  340 

64.551 

2.931 

1.541 

1/56 

192 

669 

Men 

52.194 

47.629 

1.772 

1.131 

&91 

134 

537 

Women   

19.146 

16.922 

1.159 

410 

465 

58 

132 

1984-85.  total4   

71.057 

63.219 

3,029 

1.884 

1.816 

248 

861 

Men  

47.501 

42.630 

1.623 

1.239 

1.152 

176 

681 

Women        .  . 

23.556 

20.589 

1 .406 

645 

664 

72 

180 

1986-87.  total  

71 .617 

62.688 

3.420 

2.051 

2.270 

304 

884 

Men   

46.523 

41 .149 

1 ,835 

1.303 

1.420 

183 

633 

Women   

25  0^4 

21 .539 

1 .585 

748 

850 

121 

251 

1988-89.  total  .  ... 

70.856 

61 .214 

3.148 

2.269 

2.976 

264 

985 

Men   

45.046 

39.399 

1  618 

1.374 

1.819 

148 

688 

Women   

25.81 0 

21815 

1 .530 

895 

1.157 

116 

297 

1989-90.  total'"  

70.744 

60.240 

3,410 

2.427 

3.362 

257 

1.048 

Men   

43.778 

37.850 

1 .672 

1.450 

1.963 

135 

708 

Women  ... 

26.966 

22.390 

1 ,738 

977 

1.399 

122 

340 

1990-91.  total*'  

71 .515 

60.327 

3.575 

2.527 

3.755 

261 

1.070 

Men  

43.601 

37.348 

1 .672 

1.506 

2.178 

144 

753 

Women  ... 

27  914 

22  979 

1 .903 

1.021 

1.577 

117 

317 

1991-92  total7  .... 

72.129 

59.800 

3.560 

2.766 

4.455 

296 

1.252 

Men      .    .  . 

43.812 

36.939 

1 .603 

1.635 

2.593 

157 

885 

Women 

28  317 

22.861 

1 .957 

1.131 

1.862 

139 

367 

Percentage 

distribution  of  degrees  conferred 

1976-77.  total ' 

100.0 

91.4 

4.0 

1.7 

1.6 

03 

1.1 

Men   

100  0 

91.9 

3.4 

1.7 

1.5 

0.3 

1.2 

Women  ... 

100.0 

88.9 

6.5 

1.5 

2.0 

0.3 

0.7 

1978-79.  totat*'   

100.0 

91.0 

4.1 

1.9 

1.8 

0.3 

0.9 

Men   

100.0 

91.8 

3.4 

1.9 

1.6 

0.3 

1.0 

Women  

100.0 

88  4 

6.5 

.1.8 

2  1 

04 

0.7 

1980-81.  total  1 

100.0 

90  5 

4.1 

2.2 

2.0 

0.3 

0.9 

Men   

100.0 

91  3 

3.4 

2.2 

1.9 

0.3 

1.0 

Women   

!           100  o 

88.4 

6.1 

2.1 

24 

03 

0.7 

1984  85.  total  4           .  . 

100.0 

89.0 

4.3 

2.7 

2.6 

03 

1.2 

Men 

!  100.0 

89.7 

34 

2.6 

2.4 

0.4 

1.4 

Women            .  . 

100  0 

87.4 

6.0 

2  7 

2.8 

03 

0.8 

1986-  87  total 

100.0 

87.5 

4.8 

29 

3.2 

0.4 

1.2 

Men   

!  100.0 

88.4 

3.9 

2.8 

3.1 

0.4 

1.4 

Women 

100  0 

85.8 

6.3 

3.0 

3.4 

0.5 

1.0 

1988-89.  total  . 

100  0 

86.4 

44 

3.2 

4.2 

0.4 

1  4 

Men 

100  0 

87.5 

3.6 

3.1 

4.0 

03 

1.5 

Women  .... 

100  0 

84  5 

5.9 

3.5 

4.5 

0.4 

1.2 

1 989 -90  total s 

100  0 

85  2 

4.8 

3.4 

4  8 

04 

1.5 

Men 

100.0 

86.5 

3.8 

33 

4  5 

0.3 

1.6 

Women                 ..  . 

100  0 

83  0 

6.4 

3.6 

5.2 

0.5 

1.3 

1990  91  total f< 

100  0 

84.4 

50 

35 

53 

0.4 

1.5 

Men  . 

100  0 

85.7 

3.8 

35 

50 

0.3 

1  7 

Women 

100  0 

82  3 

6.8 

3.7 

5.6 

0.4 

1.1 

1991-92  total7 

100  0 

82.9 

4.9 

3.8 

62 

0  4 

1.7 

Men 

100.0 

84  3 

3.7 

3.7 

5.9 

0.4 

2.0 

Women 

100  0 

80.7 

69 

4.0 

66 

05 

1  3 

'  t-*r;,jdos  ^94  men  and  12  women  whose  'actaielNnc  group  was  not  available 
f  xt  iidt;s       men  an1  to  women  whose  raoJl  ethnic  group  was  not  available 

'  F.x<.°  ides  ^Qfl  nwvn  and  18  women  whose  raaaleihrnc  group  was  not  available 
Ln'"udc's  2  954  men  a"d  1  052  women  wnose  racial  ethnic  group  was  not  available 

'  y  xf  'ndos  183  n>pn  and  61  women  whnse  'anal  ethnic  group  was  not  available 

'  fcxcit.c!r«;  245  tr.cn  and  188  women  whose  'aaal  ethnic  group  was  '»ot  available 
I  xr  Mtjes  1  259  men  ano  758  women  whose  racial  ethnic  gioup  was  not  available 


NOTE  -  For  years  1984-85  to  1991-92.  reported  'acm'  othmc  distributions  of  students 
by  level  of  degree  field  of  degree,  and  sex  were  used  to  estimate  race  ethnicity  lor  stu- 
dents whose  race  ethnicity  was  not  reported 

SOURCE  U  S  Departmont  of  Education  Nalional  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Conferred  sunc/.  and  Integrated  Postsecondary 
Education  Data  System  (IPEDS)  ComDlntions  survey  (This  table  was  prepared  April 
1994  ) 
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CM 
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White, 
non- 
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724 
3.992 
403 
352 
584 

108| 
1.097  j 

596 
13.971 

1.010 
24 

Total 

CO 

28,317 1 

1.162 
5.447 
556 
439 
846 

145 
1.194 

682 
16.588 

1.226 
32 

Men 

Non- 
resident 
alien 

in 

in 
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Table  266 —Earned  degrees  in  agriculture  and  natural  resources1  conferred  by  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  by  level  of  degree  and  sex  of  student:  1970-71  to  1991-92 


Bachelor's  degrees 


Master's  degrees 


• 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 



1 
1 

 . 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1970-71  ...... 

12.672 

12.136 

536 

2.457 

2  313 

1 44 

1  .'JoD 

1  AJDD 

Jl 

1971-72   

13.516 

12.779 

737 

2.680 

2.490 

1  go 

Q71 

OA  C 

1972-73   

14.756 

13.661 

1 .095 

2.807 

2.588 

219 

i  m  i 

1  ,U  J  1 

OQ 

1973-74   

16.253 

14.684 

1.56S 

2.928 

2.640 

288 

930 

897 

33 

1974-75   

17.528 

15.061 

2.467 

3.067 

2.703 

364 

991 

958 

33 

1975-76   

19.402 

15.845 

3.557 

3.340 

2.862 

478 

928 

oD/ 

D  1 

1976-77 

21.467 

1 6.690 

4.777 

3.724 

3  177 

547 

ATI 

K>d. 

1977-78   

22,650 

17.069 

5.581 

4.023 

3.268 

755 

971 

yuy 

Oil 

1978-79   

23.134 

16.854 

6.280 

3.994 

3.187 

807 

950 

877 

73 

1979-80   

22.802 

16.045 

6.757 

3.976 

3.082 

894 

991 

879 

112 

1980-81   

21.886 

15.154 

6.732 

4.003 

3.061 

942^ 

1.067 

940 

127 

1981-62   

21.029 

14.443 

6.586 

4.163 

3.114 

1.049 

1.079 

925 

154 

1982-83   

20.909 

14.085 

6.824 

4.254 

3.129 

1.125 

1,149 

1.004 

145 

1983-84   

19.317 

13.206 

6.111 

4.178 

2.989 

1.189 

1.172 

1.001 

171 

1984-85   

18.107 

12.477 

5  630 

3.928 

2.846 

1.082 

1.213 

1.036 

177 

1985-86   

16.823 

1 1 .544 

5.279 

3.801 

2.701 

1.100 

1,158 

966 

192 

1986-87 2   

14.991 

10.314 

4.677 

3.522 

2.460 

1.062 

1,049 

871 

178 

1987-88   

14.222 

9.744 

4.478 

3.479 

2.427 

1.052 

1.142 

926 

216 

1988-89   

13.492 

9.298 

4.194 

3.245 

2.231 

1,014 

1.183 

950 

233 

1989-90   

12.900 

8.822 

4.078 

3.382 

2.239 

1,143 

1,295 

1.038 

257 

1990-91   

13.124 

8.632 

4.292 

3.295 

2.160 

1.135 

1.185 

953 

232 

1991-92   

15.124 

9.869 

5.255 

3.735 

2.413 

1.322 

1.214 

963 

251 

Doctor's  degrees 


1  Includes  degrees  in  agricultural  business  anJ  production  aqi  cultural  scient.es  and 
conservation  and  renewable  natural  resources 
'Revised  from  previously  published  data 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
Degrees  and  Othc:  Formal  Awards  Conferred""  surveys,  and  Integrated  Postsecondary 
Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  "Completions"  surveys  (This  table  was  prepared 
March  1994  ) 


Table  267.- 


-Earned  degrees  in  architecture  and  related  programs1  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher 
education,  by  level  of  degree  and  sex  of  student:  1949-50  to  1991-92 


Year 
1 

Bachelor's  degrees 

Master's  degrees 

Doctor's  degrees 

Tolal 

Men 

3 

Women 
4 

Total 

5 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

2 

6 

7 

8 

9 

'  10 

1949-50   

2.563 

2.441 

122 

166 

159 

7 

1 

1 

0 

1959-60 

1.801 

1.744 

57 

319 

305 

14 

17 

17 

0 

1967-68  

3.057 

2.931 

126 

1.021 

953 

68 

15 

15 

0 

1969-70 

4.105 

3.888 

217 

1.427 

1.260 

167 

35 

33 

2 

1970-71   

5.570 

4.906 

664 

1.705 

1.469 

236 

36 

33 

3 

1971-72   

6.440 

5.667 

773 

1.899 

1.626 

273 

50 

43 

7 

1972-73   

6.962 

6.042 

920 

2.307 

1.943 

364 

58 

54 

4 

1973-74   

7.822 

6.665 

1.157 

2.702 

2.208 

494 

69 

65 

4 

1974-75   

8.226 

6  791 

1.435 

2.938 

2.343 

595 

69 

58 

1 1 

1975-76   

9.146 

7.396 

1.750 

3.215 

2.545 

670 

82 

69 

13 

1976-77   

9.222 

7.249 

1 .973 

3.213 

2.489 

724 

73 

62 

1 1 

1977-78   

9.250 

7.054 

2.196 

3.115 

2.304 

811 

73 

57 

16 

1978-79   

9.273 

6.876 

2.397 

3.113 

2.226 

887 

96 

74 

22 

1979-80   

9.132 

6.596 

2.536 

3.139 

2.245 

894 

79 

66 

13 

1980-81   

9.455 

6.800 

2.655 

3.153 

2.234 

919 

93 

73 

20 

1981-82   

9.728 

6.825 

2.903 

3.327 

2.242 

1.085 

80 

58 

22 

1982-83  .   .  ... 

9  823 

6.403 

3.420 

3  357 

2.224 

1.133 

97 

74 

23 

1983-84 

9.186 

5.805' 

3.291 

3.223 

2.197 

1.026 

84 

62 

22 

1984-85  .  . 

9.325 

6.019 

3  306 

3.275 

2.148 

1.127 

89 

66 

23 

1985-86   

9.119 

5.824 

3.2U5 

3.260 

2.129 

1.131 

73 

56 

17 

1986-87? 

8.950 

5.617 

3  333 

3.163 

2.086 

1.077 

92 

66 

26 

1987-88 

8.603 

5.?71 

3.332 

3.159 

2.042 

1.117 

98 

66 

32 

1988-89 

9.150 

5  545 

3.605 

3.383 

2.192 

1.191 

86 

63 

23 

1989-90 

9.364 

5.703 

3  661 

3.499 

2.228 

1.271 

103 

73 

30 

1990  91 

9.781 

5.788 

3.993 

3.490 

2.244 

1.246 

135 

101 

34 

1991  -92 

8  753 

5  805 

;\P48 

3.640 

2.271 

1.369 

132 

93 

39 

'  Prior  to  lOfif)  6fi  tnrltidos  ctejQtons  in  art  hiter  hire  Front  'QrV)  f.r»  i>u  hides  dri|m 
in  environmental  design  go  nor. 1 1  architecture  jntnnoi  rinsign  landsoipp  art  hitiu  In 
urban  architecture,  city  community  and  ii!i|iunal  phumuuj  ami  utliei  <n<  Mi-i.loi.t  a 
environmental  design 

■Revised  trom  previously  published  data 


SOURCE  US  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  tor  Education  Statistics 
Degrees  and  Oth<*f  Formal  Awards  Conferrod"  surveys  and  Intoqratcd  Pustsecondary 
Education  Data  System  JIPfcDSl  Completions  surveys  (This  table  was  prepared 
March  1904  ) 
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Table  268.- 


-Earned  degrees  in  the  biological/life  sciences1  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education, 
by  level  of  degree  and  sex  of  student:  1951-52  to  1991-92 


Year 


1 


1951-52    .  . 
1953-54  .... 
1955-56  . 
1957-58  . . 
1959-60 
1961-62  . 
1963-64  . 
1965-66  .  . 
1967-68  .  .. 

1 969-  70 J  . 

1970-  71  . 

1971-  72  ... 

1972-  73  ..  . 

1973-  74  ... 

1974-  75  .... 

1975-  76  .  .. 

1976-  77  ... 

1977-  78  ... 

1978-  79  ... 

1979-  80  .. 

1980-  81  .  . 

1981-  82  ... 

1982-  83  ... 

1983-  84  .  . 

1984-  85  . 

1985-  86  .. 

1 986-  87  2 

1987-  88  .. 

1988-  89  .. 

1 989-  90 ? 

1990-  91  ., 

1991-  92  .. 


Bachelors  degrees 


Total 
2 


1 1 .094 
9.279 
12.423 
14.308 
15.576 
16.915 
22.723 
26.916 
31.826 
34.034 
35.743 
37.293 
42.233 
48.340 
51.741 
54.275 
53.605 
51.502 
48.846 
46.370 
43.216 
41.639 
39.982 
38.640 
38.445 
38.524 
38.121 
36.755 
36.059 
37.204 

39.530 
42.941 


Men 

3 


8.212 
6.710 
9.515 
11.159 
1 1 .654 
12.136 
16.321 
19.368 
22.986 
23.919 
25.333 
26.323 
29.636 
33.245 
34.612 

35.520 
34.218 
31.705 
29.191 
26.828 
24.149 
22.754 
21.564 
20.558 
20.064 
19.993 
19.657 
18.245 
17.953 
18.312 
19.412 
20.798 


Master's  degrees 

Doctor  s  degrees 

WnmPn 

V  V  \J\  I  »CI  1 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Tota! 

Men 

Women 

1 

4 

- 

6 

7 

8 

9 

2.882 

2.307 

1.908 

399 

764 

680 

84 

2.569 

1.610 

1.287 

323 

1.077 

977 

100 

2.908 

1.759 

1.379 

380 

1.025 

908 

117 

3.149 

1.852 

1.448 

404 

1,125 

987 

138 

3.922 

2.154 

1.668 

486  j 

1.205 

1.086 

119 

4.779 

2.642 

1.982 

660  I 

1.338 

1  179 

159 

6.402 

3.296 

2.348 

948 

1.625 

1.432 

193 

7.548 

4.232 

3.085 

1.147 

2  097 

1.792 

305 

8.840 

5.506 

3.959 

1.547 

2.784 

2.345 

439 

10.1 15 

5.800 

3.975 

1.825 

3.289 

2.820 

469 

10.410 

5.728 

3.805 

1.923 

3.645 

3.050 

595 

10.970 

6.101 

4.087 

2.014 

3.653 

3.031 

622 

12.597 

6.263 

4.354 

1.909 

3.636 

2.926 

710 

15.095 

6.552 

4.555 

1.997 

3.439 

2.740 

699 

17.129 

6.550 

4.587 

1.963 

3.384 

2.641 

743 

18.755 

6.582 

4.497 

2.085 

3.392 

2.663 

729 

19.387 

7.1 14 

4.718 

2,396 

3,397 

2.671 

726 

19.797 

6.806 

4.400 

2.406 

3.309 

2.511 

798 

19.655 

6.831 

4,265 

2.566 

3.542 

2,636 

906 

19,542 

6.510 

4.098 

2.412 

3.636 

2,690 

946 

19.067 

5.978 

3.654 

2.324 

3,718 

2,666 

1.052 

18.885 

5.874 

3.426 

2.448 

3.743 

2.654 

1.089 

18.418 

5.696 

3.214 

2.482 

3,341- 

2.266 

1.075 

18.082 

5.406 

2,996 

2.410 

3.437 

2.381 

1.056 

18.381 

5.059 

2.647 

2.412 

3.432 

2.307 

1.125 

18.531 

5.013 

2.616 

2.397 

3.358 

2.229 

1.129 

18.464 

4.952 

2,538 

2.414 

3.419 

2,225 

1.194 

18.510 

4.784 

2.423 

2.361 

3.629 

2,349 

1.280 

18.106 

4.961 

2.492 

2.469 

3.520 

2.234 

1.286 

18.892 

4.869 

2.395 

2.474 

3.844 

2,394 

1.450 

20.118 

4.765 

2.302 

2.463 

4.093 

2.577 

1.516 

22.143 

4.785 

2.301 

2,484 

4.243 

2,620 

1.623 

'  Includes  degrees  m  biology,  biochemistry  and  biophysics,  botany,  cell  and  mciecuiar 
btoiogy.  microbiology-bacteriology,  zoology,  and  other  biological  sciences 
*  Revised  from  previously  published  data 


SOURCE  U  S.  Department  ol  Education.  National  Center  (or  Education  Statistics 
Degrees  and  Other  Forma!  Awards  Conferred  surveys,  and  Integrated  Postsecondary 
Education  Data  System  (IPEDSl.  -Completions  surveys  (This  table  was  prepared 
March  1994  ) 


Table  269.— Earned  degrees  in  biology,  microbiology,  and  zoology  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher 

education,  by  level  of  degree:  1970-71  to  1991-92 


Year 


1 


1970-  71 3  . 

1971-  72 3  . 

1972-  73  *  . 

1973-  74 ? 

1974-  75^  . 

1 975-  76 

1976-  77  *  . 

1977-  78 A 

1978-  79  J 

1979-  80 

1980-  81  3 

1981-  82  ' 

1982-  83'' 

1983-  84* 

1984-  85 J 

1985-  86 

1986-  87  1 

1987-  88  ' 

1988-  89  ' 

1989-  90  1 

1990-  91  1 

1991-  92  . 


Biology,  general 


Bachelor's 


Master's 


26.294 
27.473 
31.185 
36.188 
38.748 

40.163 
39.530 
37.598 
35.962 
33.523 

31.323 
29.651 
28,022 
27.379 
27.593 

27.618 
27.465 
26.838 
26.229 
27.213 

29.285 
31 .909 


2.665 
2.943 
2.959 
3.186 
3.109 

3.177 
3.322 
3.094 
3.093 
2.911 

2.598 
2.579 
2.354 
2.313 
2.130 

2.173 
2.022 
1.981 
2.097 
1  998 

1.956 
1.995 


Doctor's 


Microbiology 1 


Bachelor's 


536 
580 
627 
657  ! 
637 

624 
608 
664 
663 
718 

734 
678 
521 
617 
658 
574 
537 
576 
527 
551 

632 
657 


Master's 


1.475 
1.548 
1.940 
2.311 
2.767 

2.927 
2.884 
2.695 
2.670 
2.631 

2.414 
2.377 
2.306 
2.329 
2.180 

2.217 
2.098 
2.014 
1 .780  ] 
1.814 

I 

1.757  j 
1 .722  i 


'  includes  bacteriology 

•  Includes  general  zoology,  entomology  pathology  pha'macomgy  physiology  and  7C- 
^     gy  othoi 
J^Jj^"1  Revised  1'om  previously  pubhshod  data 


456 
470 
517 
505 
552 

585 
659 
615 
597 
596 

482 
470 
446 
447 
413 

353 
390 
357 
411 
366 
324 
336 


Doctors 


Zoology  7 


Bachelor's 


365 
351 
344 
384 
345 

364 
325 
353 
395 
376 

370 
350 
331 
360 
302 

336 
337 
38G 
356 
409 

419 
454 


Master's 


5.722 
5.522 
5.770 
6.192 
6.116 

6,105 
5.608 
5.139 
4,913 
4.374 

3.946 
3.664 
3.453 
3.294 
3.128 

2.940 
2.858 
2.580 
2.582 
2.501 

2.673 
2.840 


1.167 
1  189 
1.191 
1.250 
1.216 

1.153 
1,168 
1.160 
1.109 
1.078 

1.090 
1.028 
918 
867 
778 

723 
740 
725 
736 
638 
640 
620 


Doctors 


10 


1,107 
1.094 
1.008 
919 
920 

909 
950 
885 
938 
955 

946 
936 
809 
826 
802 
844 
787 
786 
744 
810 

833 
818 


SOURCE  U  S  Dcpartmnnt  n»  fcdiiraimn  National  Center  'or  Education  Statist"  s 
Degree*  and  Olhor  Formal  Awards  Confer  rod  sur\oys  and  htegtated  Postsecondary 
EUucai.on  Data  System  (IPEDSl  CiwnpleUons  Purveys  (This  tnD'c  was  prnparori 
March  1994  | 
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Table  270.— Earned  degrees  In  business  management  and  administrative  services 1  conferred  by  institutions 
of  higher  education,  by  level  of  degree  and  sex  of  student:  1955-56  to  1991-92 


Year 


1 


1955-56  . 
1957-58  . 
1959-60  . 
1961-62  . 
1963-64  . 
1965-66  . 
1967-68  . 

1969-  70 2 

1970-  71 2 

1971 -  72 2 

1972-  73 2 

1973-  74 2 

1974-  75 2 

1975-  76 2 

1976-  77 2 

1977-  78 2 

1978-  79 2 

1979-  80 2 

1980-  81 2 

1981-  822 

1982-  83 2 

1983-  84 2 

1984-  85 2 

1985-  86 2 

1986-  87 2 

1987-  88 2 

1988-  89 2 

1989-  90 2 

1990-  91 2 

1991-  92  . 


Bachelor's  degrees 


Master's  degrees 


Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

M  n 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

g 

10 

42.813 

38,706 

4.  "107 

3,280 

3,1 18 

1 62 

107 
I  c.  1 

d 

51.991 

48.063 

3.928 

4.223 

4.072 

151 

1  m 

1  nc 

1 UD 

c 
O 

51.076 

47,262 

3,814 

4.643 

4,476 

167 

135 

133 

2 

49,017 

45.184 

3,833 

7.691 

7484 

207 

.  226 

221 

5 

55.474 

51,056 

4.418 

9,251 

9.008 

243 

275 

268 

7 

62,721 

57,516 

5,205 

12.959 

12.628 

331 

OOf 

O/U 

A  7 
1  / 

79,074 

72,126 

6.948 

17,795 

17.186 

ouy 

****  I 

AO"? 

14 

105,580 

96,346 

9.234 

21.561 

20.792 

769 

620 

610 

10 

114,729 

104.275 

10,454 

25.977 

24.967 

1.010 

757 

736 

21 

121.266 

109.688 

11,578 

30,028 

28,845 

1.183 

859 

840 

19 

126.144 

112,783 

13.361 

30.638 

29.128 

1 .510 

902 

ODU 

no 

131.640 

114.729 

16.911 

32.172 

30.044 

2,128 

919 

870 

49 

132.731 

111,144 

21.587 

35.758 

32.732 

3,026 

936 

897 

39 

142.034 

113,954 

28,080 

42.054 

37.145 

4.909 

900 

851 

49 

150.765 

115.353 

35.412 

46.006 

39.400 

6,606 

827 

775 

52 

159.691 

1 16.171 

43,520 

47.837 

39.743 

8,094 

OC.O 

/JO 

70 

171.241 

118,825 

52,416 

49.855 

■  40.274 

9  581 

R0 1 
Oc.  I 

97 

184,867 

'  122,508 

62,359 

54,484 

42.288 

12,196 

753 

642 

111 
i  1 1 

198.983 

125.523 

73.460 

57.391 

42.980 

14,411 

795 

675 

120 

213.374 

129,262 

84.112 

60.763 

43.807 

16.956 

815 

668 

147 

226,627 

131,538 

95.089 

64.758 

45.999 

18,759 

776 

644 

132 

229,478 

129,559 

99.919 

66.150 

46.178 

19,972 

929 

730 

199 

232.636 

127.659 

104.977 

66.996 

46.209 

20.787 

831 

688 

143 

237.319 

128.780 

10.\539 

66.689 

45.938 

20,751 

934 

729 

205 

240.546 

128.603 

1 1 1  >43 

67.093 

44,913 

22.180 

1.062 

808 

254 

243.021 

129.552 

113.  (69 

69.230 

45.980 

23.250 

1.063 

810 

253 

246.399 

131,157 

115.242 

73.065 

48.540 

24,525 

1.100 

800 

300 

248.698 

132.329 

116.369 

76.676 

50.585 

26.091 

1.093 

818 

275 

249.311 

131.624 

117,687 

78.255 

50.883 

27.372 

1.185 

876 

309 

256.603 

135,440 

121.163 

84.642 

54.705 

29.937 

1.242 

953 

289 

Doctor's  degrees 


'Includes  degrees  in  business  and  management,  business  and  office,  marketing  and 
distribution,  and  consumer  and  personal  services. 
"  Revised  from  previously  published  data 


SOURCE  U.S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
"Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Conferred"  surveys,  and  Integrated  Postsecondary 
Educat'On  Data  System  (IPEDS).  "Completions"  surveys.  (This  table  was  prepared 
March  1994.) 
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Table  271.— Earned  degrees  in  communications 1  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  ievel 

of  degree  and  sex  of  student:  1970-71  to  1991-92 


Year 

Bachelor's  degrees 

Master's  degrees 

Doctor's  degrees 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1970-71   

10,802 

6.989 

3.813 

1,856 

1.214 

642 

145 

126 

19 

1971-72   

12.340 

7.964 

4.376 

2.200 

1.443 

757 

111 

96 

15 

1972-73   

14.317 

9,074 

5.243 

2,406 

1.546 

860 

139 

114 

25 

1973-74   

17,096 

10,536 

6.560 

2.640 

1.668 

972 

175 

146 

29 

1974-75   

19.248 

11,455 

7.793 

2.794 

1.618 

1.176 

165 

119 

46 

1975-76   

21.282 

12,458 

8.824 

3.126 

1.818 

1.308 

204 

154 

50 

1976-77   

23,214 

12,932 

10.282 

3.091 

1.719 

1.372 

171 

130 

41 

1977-78   

25.400 

'13.480 

11.920 

3.296 

1.673 

1,623 

191 

138 

53 

1978-79   

26,457 

13,266 

13.191 

2.882 

1.483 

1.399 

192 

138 

54 

1979-80   

28.616 

13,656 

14.960 

3,082 

1.527 

1.555 

193 

121 

72 

1980-81   

31,282 

14.179 

17.103 

3.105 

1.448 

1.657 

182 

107 

75 

1981-82   

34.222 

14.917 

19.305 

3.327 

1.578 

1.749 

200 

136 

64 

1982-83 2   

38.567 

16,161 

22,406 

3.604 

1.661 

1.943 

214 

126 

88 

1983-84 2   

40.113 

16.604 

23,509 

3.656 

1.600 

2.056 

219 

131 

88 

1984-85 2   

42,002 

17,175 

24.827 

3,669 

1,576 

2,093 

234 

143 

91 

1985-86 2   

43.076 

1 7,639 

25.437 

3,823 

1.610 

2.213 

223 

116 

107 

1986-87 2   

45,337 

18,110 

27.227 

3.893 

1.590 

2.303 

275 

158 

117 

1987-88 2   

46.649 

18.527 

28.122 

3.925 

1.568 

2.357 

234 

134 

100 

1988-89 2   

48,609 

19.215 

29.394 

4,257 

1.737 

2.520 

253 

138 

115 

1989-90 2   

51,308 

20.218 

31.090 

4.362 

1.707 

2.655 

273 

145 

128 

1990-91 2   

52.773 

20.645 

32.128 

4,336 

1.711 

2.625 

274 

151 

123 

1991-92   

54.977 

21.497 

33.480 

4.464 

1.692 

2.772 

255 

132 

123 

1  Includes  degrees  in  communications,  general,  journalism  rad:0-tolevision.  advertis- 
ing, public  relations  and  organizational  communications,  other  communications,  and 
communications  technology 

7  Revised  from  previously  published  data 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
'Oogrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Conferred"  surveys,  and  Integraled  Postsecondary 
Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  Completions"  surveys  (This  table  was  prepared 
March  1994  > 
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Table  272.— Earned  degrees  in  computer  and  information  sciences 1  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher 
education,  by  level  of  degree  and  sex  of  student:  1970-71  to  1991-92 


'  Includes  degrees  in  computer  and  information  sciences,  general,  information 
sciences  and  systems,  data  processing  computer  programming  systems  analysis  and 
other  information  sciences 

*'  Revised  from  previously  published  data 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education  ^Natrona'  Center  fo-r  Education  Statistics 
"Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Conferred  surveys  and  tntegrateo  Postsecondary 
Education  Data  System  (IPEDS>.  Completions  surveys  (Th.s  tao'e  was  prepared 
March  1 994  ) 


Table  273.- 


Year 


-Earned  degrees  in  education  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  level  of  degree 
and  sex  of  student:  1949-50  to  1991-92 


1 


1949-50  - 
1959-6C  .. 
1967-68  .. 

1969-  70  1  . 

1970-  71 1  . 

1971-  72 1 

1 972-  73 1 

1973-  74 1 

1 974-  75 1 

1975-  76  * 

1976-  77 1 

1977-  78  1 

1 978-  79 1 

1979-  80 1 

1980-  81 1 

1981-  82' 

1982-  83' 

1983-  84' 

1 984-  85  1 

1 985-  86 1 

1986-  87  1 

1 987-  88  1 

1988-  89' 

1989-  90' 

1990-  91  1 

1991-  92 


Bachelor's  degrees 


Total 


61.472 
89.002 
133.965 
163.964 

176,307 
190.880 
193,984 
184.907 
166,758 

154.437 
143.234 
135.821 
125.873 
118.038 

108.074 
100.932 
97.895 
92.299 
88.072 

87.114 
86.936 
91.112 
96.913 
105.112 

110.807 
108.006 


Men 


31.398 
25.556 
31.926 
40.420 

44.896 
49.344 
51.300 
48.997 
44,463 
42.004 
39.867 
37.410 
33.743 
30.901 

27.039 
24.380 
23.644 
22.195 
21.252 

20.959 
20.729 
20.988 
21.662 
23.007 

23.417 
22.686 


Women 


30.074 
63.446 
102.039 
123.544 

131.411 
141.536 
142.684 
135.910 
122.295 
112.433 
103.367 
98.411 
92.130 
87.137 

81,035 
76.552 
74.251 
70.104 
66.820 

66.155 
66.207 
70.124 
75.251 
82.105 

87.390 
85.320 


Master's  degrees 


Total 


Men 


Women 


20.069 
33.433 
63.399 
78.020 

87.666 
96.668 
103.777 
110.402 
117.841 

126.061 
124.267 
116.916 
109.866 
101.819 

96.713 
91.601 
83.250 
75.664 
74.654 

74.801 
74.045 
76.566 
81.174 
84.88  V 

87.343 
92.668 


12.025 
18.057 
30.672 
34.832 

38.365 
41.141 
43.298 
44.112 
44.430 

44.831 
42.308 
37.662 
34.410 
30.300 

27.548 
25.339 
22.823 
21.142 
20.537 

20.295 
19.293 
19.108 
19.956 
20.467 

20.448 
21.244 


Doctor's  degrees 


Total 


8.044 
15.376 
32.727 
43.188 

49.301 
55.527 
60.479 
66.290 
73.411 

81.230 
81.959 
79.254 
75.456 
71.519 

69.165 
66.262 
60.427 
54.522 
54.117 

54.506 
54.752 
57.458 
61.218 
64.414 

66.895 
71.424 


Men 


T 


Women 


10 


953 
1.591 
4.078 
5.588 

6.041 
6.648  I 
6.857 
6.757 
6.975 

7.202 
7.338 
7.018 
7.170 
7.314 

7.279 
6.999 
7.057 
6.911 
6.612 

6.605 
6.407 
6.060 
6.337 
6.502 

6.187 
6.864 


797 
1.279 
3.250 
4.479 

4.771 
5.104  | 
5.191 
4.974 
4.856 

4.826 
4.832 
4.281 
4.174 
4.100 

3.843 
3.612 
3.547 
3.446 
3.172 

3.088 
2.931 
2.739 
2.704 
2.776 

2.613 
2.783 


156 
312 
828 
1.109 

1  270 
1.544 
1.666 
1.783 
2.119 

2  376 
2.506 
2.737 
2.996 
3.214 

3.436 
3.387 
3.510 
3.465 
3.440 

3.517 
3.476 
3.321 
3.633 
3.726 
3.574 
4.081 


'  Revised  Uom  previously  published  data 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  o*  Education  National  Cento'  fo*  Education  Stat'St-cs 
Degrees  and  Other  Forma"  Aw.vds  Conferred  surveys  and  Integrated  Postseeonda'V 
Education  Data  System  MPEDSi  Complel'Ons  survey*  i1h«  lahte  was  prepared 
March  \D94  t 
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Table  274. 


-Earned  degrees  in  engineering 1  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  ievel  of 
degree  and  sex  of  student:  1949-50  to  1991-92 


Bachelor  s  degrees 


Master  s  degrees 


Doctor's  degrees 


Total 

j-  -  - 

Men 

; 

Wo  men 

Total 

 Gn.. 

 ' 

V»  UlTlcn 

Total 

Men 

Women 

1 

i  2 

3 



4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1949-50 

52.246 

52.071 

175 

4.496 

4.481 

15 

417 

*♦  t D 

i 

1959-60 

j  37.679 

37.537 

142 

7.159 

7.133 

26 

786 

/  OO 

<3 

1963-64 

35.226 

35.067 

159 

10.827 

10.793 

34 

1.693 

1.686 

7 

1965-66 

35.615 

35.472 

143 

13.675 

13.599 

76 

2.304 

2.295 

9 

1967-68 

37.368 

37.159 

20S 

15.182 

15.083 

99 

2.932 

2.920 

12 

1969-70  . 

44.479 

44.149 

330 

15.593 

1 5.421 

1 72 

3  681 

o.Dj  i 

24 

1970-71 

50.046 

49.646 

400 

1 6.443 

16.258 

1 85 

3  638 

o.O  1  0 

d6 

1971-72   

51  164 

50.638 

526 

16.960 

16.688 

272 

3.671 

3.649 

22 

1972-73 

:  51.265 

50.652 

613 

16619 

16.341 

278 

3.492 

3.438 

54 

1973-74    .  ... 

,  50.286 

49.490 

796 

15.379 

15.023 

356 

3.312 

3.257 

55 

1974-75 

46.852 

45.836 

1.014 

1 5.348 

14.973 

375 

3  108 

3  042 

DO 

1975-76-' 

46.331 

44.871 

1.460 

16.342 

1 5.760 

582 

2.821 

2  755 

OO 

1976-77 

49.283 

47.065 

2.218 

16.245 

15.525 

720 

2.586 

2.513 

73 

1977-78  . 

55.654 

51.945 

3  709 

16  398 

15.533 

865 

2  440 

2.383 

57 

1978-79    .  .  . 

62.375 

57.201 

5.174 

15.495 

14.544 

951 

2.506 

2.423 

83 

1979-80   

i  68.893 

62.488 

6  405 

16  243 

15.101 

1.142 

2.507 

2.412 

95 

1980-81         .  . 

75.000 

67.301 

7.699 

16.709 

15.347 

1.362 

2.561 

2.457 

104 

1981 -82 

1  80.005 

70  899 

9.106 

17.939 

16.311 

1.628 

2.636 

2.496 

140 

1982-83-'             .  . 

89.018 

78.096 

10.922 

19.344 

17.548 

1.796 

2.831 

2.706 

125 

1983-84-'       .  .. 

.  ;  94.185 

82.092 

12.093 

20.655 

18.500 

2.155 

2.981 

2.816 

165 

1984-85-' 

95.828 

83.232 

12.596 

21.555 

19  247 

2.308 

3.230 

3.022 

208 

1985-86'* 

95.660 

83.117 

12.543 

21.657 

19.165 

2.492 

3.410 

3.181 

229 

1986-87-'  . 

92.816 

80.104 

12.712 

22.654 

19.804 

2.850 

3.818 

3.555 

263 

1987-88-'    .  . 

88.506 

76.372 

12.134 

23.385 

20.476 

2.909 

4.191 

3.898 

293 

1988-89''      .  . 

85.002 

73.436 

11  566 

24.568 

21.374 

3.194 

4.523 

4.123 

400 

1989-90-* 

81.322 

70.071 

11.251 

24.772 

21.357 

3.415 

4.981 

4.536 

445 

1990-91 

78650 

67.738 

10.912 

24.958 

21.430 

3.528 

5.272 

4.787 

485 

1991-92 

77  541 

56.716 

10.825 

25.977 

22.143 

3.834 

5.499 

4.972 

527 

i**-c'sjdGs  dogrees  m  e^g^ecng  a^a  ergipeer^g  tcc^ro'og;os  fro^  1969  70  "vouqr 
-  Rev  sea  ''om  o'ev«ojs!V  puti-s^ed  aata 


SOURCE  U  S  Depa^meni  o'  Education  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
'Degrees  and  Other  Forma!  Awaros  Conferred"  sjrveys  and  Integrated  Postsecondary 
Education  Data  Svsterr  (IPEDSi.  Completions  surveys  (This  table  was  prepared 
March  1994  i 


Table  275.— Earned  degrees  in  chemical,  civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering  conferred  by  institutions 

of  higher  education,  by  level  of  degree:  1970-71  to  1991-92 


Year 

Chemicai  engineering 

Civil  engineering  1 

Electrical  engineering 

Mechanical  engineering 

Bachelor  s 

Master's 

Doctor's 

Bachelor's  ; 

Master  s  Doctor's 

Bachelors 

Master's 

Doctor's 

Bachelor's 

Master's 

Doctor's 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5  ; 
 j_ 

i 

6 

 1 — 

7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1970-71 

3  579 

1.100 

406 

6  526| 

2.425  : 

446 

. 

12.198 

4.282 

879 

8.858 

2.237 

438 

1971-72 

3  625 

1.154 

394 

6,, 03i 

2.487 

415 

12.101 

4.206 

824 

8.530 

2.282 

411 

1972-73 

3.578 

1.051 

397 

7.390 ! 

2.627: 

397 

12.313 

3.895 

791 

8.523 

2.141 

370 

1973-74 

3.399 

1.044 

400 

8.017] 

2  652  i 

368 

11.316 

3.499 

705 

7.677 

1.843 

385 

1974-  75 

3.070 

990 

346 

7.651  ! 

2.769  j 

356 

10.161 

3.469 

701 

6.890 

1.858 

340 

1975-76 

3  140 

1  031 

308 

7.923  j 

2.999 

370 

9.791 

3.774 

649 

6.800 

1.907 

305 

1976-77 

3.524 

1.086 

201 

8  228: 

2.964  1 

309 

9  936 

3.788 

566 

7.703 

1.952 

283 

1977-78 

4.569 

1.235 

259 

9.135. 

2.685 

277 

11  133 

3.740 

503 

8.875 

1.942 

279 

1978-79 

5.568 

1.149 

304 

9.809; 

2.646 

253 

12.338 

3.591 

586 

10.107 

1.877 

271 

1979-80 

6.320 

1.270 

284 

1 0.326  i 

2.683! 

270 

13821 

3.836 

525 

11.808 

2.060 

281 

1980-81 

6.527 

1.267 

300 

10  678  | 

2.891  | 

325 

14.938 

3.901 

5  5 

13.329 

2.291 

276 

1981-8? 

6.740 

1  285 

31 1 

10.524 ! 

2.995! 

329 

16.455 

4.462 

5  3 

10.922 

2.399 

333 

1982-83 

7.185 

1.368 

319 

9.989  | 

3.074' 

340 

18.049 

4.531 

5.  D 

15.675 

2.511 

299 

1983-84 

7.475 

1.514 

330 

9.693  = 

3.1461 

369 

19.943 

5.078 

585 

16.629 

2.797 

319 

1984-85 

7  146 

1 .544 

418 

9.162  | 

3.172  | 

377 

21.691 

•  5.153 

660 

16.794 

3.053 

409 

1985-86 

5  877 

1.361 

446 

8  6791 

2.926  j 

395 

23.742 

5.534 

722 

16.194 

3.075 

426 

1 986-87 

4  991 

1.184 

497 

8  147 1 

2.901  I 

451 

24.547 

6.183 

724 

15.450 

3.198 

528 

1987-88 

3.917 

1.088 

579 

7.488  j 

2.836] 

481 

23.597 

6.688 

860 

14.900 

3.329 

596 

1988-89 

3  663 

1  093 

602 

7.3121 

2.903! 

505 

21  908 

7.028 

998 

14.843 

3.498 

633 

1989-90-  . 

3.430 

1.035 

562 

7.252  j 

2  81 2  j 

516 

20.711 

7.225 

1.162 

14.336 

3.424 

742 

1990-91 

3  444 

903 

611 

7  31-1  j 

2  927: 

536 

19.320 

7.095 

1.220 

13.977 

3.516 

757 

1991  92 

3.754 

956 

590 

8  034 . 

3  113' 

540 

17  958 

7.360 

1.282 

14.067 

3.653 

851 

t  »«j»p  1Q7(V  M  to  1981  «<  "K-jdob  to,'Sl'uct,o,»  and  ♦  w«.iv  "t.i*'0"       "PP!  SOURCF   US  flpnairppni  of  Education   National  Center  for  houcat.op  Statistics 

Ri-v.nf)  **.,tr  (t'cvMusit  puh'i^csl  dat.i  Deij'<»c-.  ,i"d  Othp-  F.ym.ii  Awards  Ccnfprrpd  surveys  apd  Integrated  Post  secondary 

,„  F  «J:/<  at  i""  Data  Sy.tpm  dPF-DSi     Ontpi<M«ons    surveys   iTh<s  tab'c  was  propped 

h  ?P     IVo/pPS     p-q.rvifii      »p,  h               h"»  no!  ,.m  ,,.|...|  .»«  it.  s  'a|«  »•  i!   w     K  ny^  ( 
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Table  276.— Earned  degrees  in  English  language  and  literature/letters 1  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher 
education,  by  level  of  degree  and  sex  of  student:  1949-50  to  1991-92 


Year 


1 


1949-50  .  . 
1959-60  .  . 
1967-68  .. 

1969-  70 2 

1970-  71 2 

1971-  722 

1972-  73 2 

1973-  74 2 

1974-  752 

1975-  76 2 

1976-  77 2 

1977-  78 2 

1978-  79 2 

1979-  80 2 

1980-  81 2 

1981-  822 

1982-  832 

1983-  84 2 

1984-  85 2 

1985-  86 2 

1 986-  87 7 

1987-  88 2 

1988-  89 2 

1989-  90 2 

1990-  91 2 

1991-  92  . 


Bachelor's  degrees 


Total 


17.240 
20.128 
47.977 
56.410 

64.342 
63.976 
61.003 
54.590 
47.619 

42.006 
37.794 
35.328 
33.561 
32.541 

32.254 
33.419 
31.829 
32.834 
33.218 

34.552 
36.284 
38.661 
42.470 
47.519 

51.841 
54.951 


Men 


Women 


8.221 
7.580 
15.700 
18.650 

22.155 
22.657 
22.156 
20.214 
17.880 

16.073 
14.295 
13.137 
12.198 
11.380 

11.198 
11.414 
10.859 
11.170 
1 1 .334 

11.819 
12.353 
12.836 
13.927 
15.662 

17.146 
18.536 


9.019 
12.548 
32.277 
37.760 

42.187 
41.319 
38.847 
34,376 
29.739 

25.933 
23.499 
22.191 
21.363 
21.161 

21.056 
22.005 
20.970 
21.664 
21.884 

22.733 
23.931 
25.825 
28.543 
31.857 

34.695 
36.415 


Master's  degrees 


Total 


Men 


2.259 
2.931 
7.916 
8.517 

10.686 
10.579 
10.239 
9.803 
9.444 

8.809 
8.016 
7.655 
6.684 
6.189 

5.929 
5.772 
5.048 
5.010 
5.187 

5.518 
5.483 
5.562 
5.950 
6.567 

7.026 
7.450 


1.320 
1.458 
3.434 
3.326 

4.211 
4.123 
4.063 
3.917 
3.569 
3.383 
2.985 
2.706 
2.369 
2.233 

2.092 
1.983 
1.710 
1.736 
1.786 

1.881 
1.891 
1.870 
2.002 
2.205 

2.296 
2.513 


Women 


Doctor's  degrees 


Total 


939 
1.473 
4.482 
5.191 

6.475 
6.456 
6.176 
5,886 
5.875 

5.426 
5.031 
4.949 
4.315 
3.956 

3.837 
3.789 
3.338 
3.274 
3.401 

3.637 
3.592 
3.692 
3.948 
4.362 

4.730 
4.937 


230 
397 
977 
1.213 

1.650 
1.826 
1.935 
1.885 
1.711 

1.672 
1.508 
1.400 
1.314 
1.294 

1.164 
1.101 
991 
1.018 
1.041 

991 
961 
981 
1.022 
1.078 

1.184 
1.273 


Men 


181 
314 
717 
837 

1.175 
1.233 
1.258 
1.208 
1.025 

967 
841 
758 
708 
686 

553 
511 
471 
459 
470 

428 
415 
428 
458 
480 

517 
537 


Women 


10 


49 
83 
260 
376 

475 
593 
677 
677 
686 

705 
667 
642 
606 
608 

611 

590 
520 
559 
571 

563 
546 
553 
564 
598 

667 
736 


'  Includes  degrees  conferred  in  general  English  English  literature,  comparative  lit- 
erature. Creative  writing,  composition.  American  literature,  speech  and  rhetoncal  studies, 
and  technical  and  business  writing 

'Revised  from  pfevousiy  puoiished  data. 


SOURCE  U  S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Conferred"  surveys,  and  Integrated  Postsecondary 
Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  -Completions"  surveys.  (This  table  was  prepared 
March  1994  *, 


Table  277.— Earned  degrees  in  modern  foreign  languages  and  literatures1  conferred  by  institutions  of 
higher  education,  by  level  of  degree  and  sex  of  student:  1949-50  to  1991-92 


Year 


1 


1949-50 
1959-60  .. 
1967-68 

1 969-  70 2 

1970-  71 ? 

1971-  72 7 

1 972-  73 7 

1973-  74-' 

1 974-  75 7 

1975-  76'' 

1976-  77 2 

1977-  78 2 

1978-  79 2 

1979-  80 2 

1980-  81 2 

1981-  82 2 

1982-  83 2 

1983-  84 2 

1984-  85 2 

1 985-  86  * 

1986-  87 2 

1987-  88 2 

1988-  89 2 

1989-  90 2 

1990-  91 2 

1991-  92 


Bachelor's  degrees 


Master's  degrees 


Doctor's  degrees 


otai 
2 

Men 

3 

Women 
4 

Total 
5 

Men 

6 

Women 
7 

Total 

Men 

Women 
10 

8 

9 

4.477 

1.746 

2.731 

919 

456 

463 

168 

135 

33 

4.527 

1.548 

2.979 

832 

392 

440 

150 

100 

50 

17.499 

4.450 

13.049 

3.911 

1.555 

2.356 

491 

336 

155 

19.457 

4.921 

14.536 

4.154 

1.476 

2.678 

590 

369 

221 

19.055 

4.734 

14.321 

4.407 

1.492 

2.915 

703 

425 

278 

18.137 

4.445 

13.692 

4.277 

1.449 

2.828 

753 

466 

287 

18.232 

4.347 

13.885 

3.992 

1.407 

2.585 

889 

519 

370 

18.252 

4.276 

13.976 

3.793 

1.252 

2.541 

875 

487 

388 

17.115 

3.912 

13.203 

3.672 

1.179 

2.493 

829 

442 

387 

15.079 

3.495 

11.584 

3.359 

1.095 

2.264 

830 

429 

401 

13.626 

3.225 

10.401 

2.986 

886 

2.100 

728 

347 

381 

12.448 

2.938 

9.510 

2.653 

768 

1.885 

626 

282 

344 

11,531 

2.705 

8.826 

2.338 

685 

1.653 

625 

287 

338 

10.816 

2.583 

8.233 

2.152 

628 

1.524 

522 

217 

305 

10.050 

2.402 

7.648 

2.018 

657 

1.361 

556 

259 

297 

9.576 

2.278 

7.298 

1,913 

571 

1.342 

495 

220 

275 

9.334 

2.343 

6.991 

1.597 

528 

1.069 

451 

183 

268 

9.152 

2,399 

6.753 

1.640 

■  512 

1.128 

424 

191 

233 

9.675 

2.529 

7.146 

1.611 

503 

1.108 

387 

156 

231 

9.808 

2.685 

7.123 

1.655 

482 

1.173 

426 

173 

253 

9.858 

2.655 

7.203 

1.692 

491 

1.201 

403 

162 

241 

9.790 

2.628 

7.162 

1.795 

564 

1.231 

380 

159 

221 

10.498 

2.767 

7.731 

1.821 

552 

1.269 

389 

145 

244 

11.092 

2.902 

8.190 

1.931 

584 

1.347 

475 

183 

292 

11.724 

3.207 

8.517 

1.973 

595 

1.378 

477 

200 

277 

12.367 

3,390 

8.977 

2.119 

652 

1.467 

537 

222 

315 

9 

ERIC 


1  includes  degrees  conferred  m  a  smgie  language  or  a  combination  of  modern  foreign 
languages  Excludes  degrees  'n  l.nguistics  Latin  dass«cai  G'eok  and  other'  foreign 
languages 

Revised  from  previously  published  data 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
Degrees  and  Other  Foima'  Awards  Confened'  surveys,  and  Integrated  Postsecondary 
Education  Data  System  ttPEDS)  Completions'  surveys  (This  table  was  prepared 
March  1994  ) 
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Table  278.— Earned  degrees  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education, 

by  level  of  degree:  1949-50  to  1991-92 


Year 

French 

German 

Spanish 

Bachelor  s 

Masters 

Doctor"  s 

Bachelors 

Master's 

Doctor's 

Bachelor's 

Master's 

Doctor's 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

iy4y-ou   

1 .471 

299 

53 

540 

121 

40 

2.122 

373 

34 

i  ??oy— ou  

i  .yc  / 

316 

58 

659 

126 

21 

1 .610 

261 

31 

i»o/  —  do  ... 

7  ACQ 

1 .301 

1 52 

2.368 

771 

1 1 7 

6.381 

1 .188 

123 

1969-70  . 

7.624 

1 .409 

181 

2  652 

669 

1 18 

7  226 

1  372 

1 

1  Q7PI  71 

7  one 

1 .437 

192 

2.601 

690 

144 

7.068 

1 .456 

168 

1Q71  70 

6.822 

1 .421 

193 

2.477 

608 

167 

6.847 

1 .421 

152 

1Q70  7Q 

D./Ub 

1 .277 

203 

2.520 

598 

176 

7.209 

1 .298 

206 

1973—74 

1 . 1 95 

213 

2.425 

550 

1 49 

7.250 

1.217 

203 

1974-75   

5.745 

1.077 

200 

2.289 

480 

147 

6  719 

1  228 

202 

iy/o— /d   

4./OJ 

y  1 4 

1  on 
lyU 

1 .983 

471 

1 64 

5.984 

1 .080 

176 

1 Q7K— 77 

Q7t; 

1  77 

Mi 

1 .820 

394 

1 26 

5.359 

930 

1 53 

1977-78 

O.  /  UO 

D9C 

155 

1 .647 

357 

101 

4.832 

822 

113 

1Q7R  .7Q 

i y / o  •  / y  ... 

\J.OOO 

£7R 

1  A'l 

1 .524 

344 

106 

4,563 

720 

1 18 

1979-80 

3.285 

513 

128 

1 .466 

309 

94 

4.331 

685 

103 

i you- o l   

"3  1  7Q 

4DU 

115 

1 .286 

294 

79 

3,870 

592 

131 

1981-82   

3.054 

485 

92 

1.327 

324 

76 

3.633 

568 

140 

1982-83   

2.871 

360 

106 

1.367 

281 

68 

3.349 

506 

129 

1983-84   

2.876 

418 

86 

1.292 

"241 

63 

3.254 

537 

102 

1984-85   

2.991 

385 

74 

1.411 

240 

58 

3.415 

505 

115 

1985-86   

3.015 

409 

86 

1.396 

249 

73 

3.385 

521 

95 

1 986-87  1   

3.062 

421 

85 

1.366 

234 

70 

3.450 

504 

104 

1987-88  . 

3.082 

437 

89 

1.350 

244 

71 

3,416 

553 

93 

1988-89   

3.297 

444 

83 

1 .428 

263 

59 

3,748 

552 

101 

1989-90  !  

3.259 

478 

115 

1.437 

253 

67 

4.176 

573 

108 

1990-91   

3.355 

480 

98 

1.543 

242 

58 

4.480 

609 

125 

1991-92   

3.371 

465 

112 

1.616 

273 

85 

4.768 

647 

143 

'  Revved  from  previously  published  daia  SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Conferred"  surveys,  and  Integrated  Postsecondary 
Education  Dam  System  (IPEDS)  "Completions"  surveys  (This  table  was  prepared 
March  1994  ) 


Table  279.— Earned  degrees  in  the  health  professions  and  related  sciences1  conferred  by  institutions 
of  higher  education,  by  level  of  degree  and  sex  of  student:  1970-71  to  1991-92 


Year 
1 

Bachelor's  degrees 

Master's  degrees 

Doctor's  degrees 

Total 
2 

Men 

3 

Women 
4 

Total 
5 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

9 

Women 
10 

6 

7 

8 

1970-71 2   

25.226 

5.788 

19.438 

5.749 

2.567 

3.182 

466* 

389 

77 

1971-722   

28.611 

7.005 

21.606 

7.207 

3.141 

4.066 

442 

362 

80 

1972-73 2   

33.564 

7.754 

2.5.810 

8.362 

3.567 

4,795 

646 

485 

161 

1 973-74 9   

41.459 

9.388 

32.071 

9.599 

3.819 

5,780 

578 

447 

131 

1974-75''  

49.090 

10.930 

38.160 

10.692 

4,092 

6,600 

618 

441 

177 

1975-76 2   

53.958 

11.456 

42.502 

12.556 

4.217 

8.339 

577 

411 

166 

1976-77 2   

57.328 

11.947 

45.381 

12.951 

4.163 

8.788 

538 

366 

172 

1977-78' 

59.434 

11.593 

47.841 

14.325 

4.265 

10.060 

654 

402 

252 

1 978-79 ^     .  . . 

62.085 

11.205 

50.880 

15.485 

4.494 

10.991 

718 

454 

264 

1979-80 2   

63.920 

11.391 

52.529 

15.704 

4.357 

11.347 

786 

435 

351 

1980-81*'  .   .  .. 

63.649 

10.519 

53.130 

16.515 

4.316 

12.199 

842 

475 

367 

1981-82''  

63.653 

10.105 

53.548 

16.503 

4.006 

12.497 

925 

503 

422 

1982-83'  . 

64.685 

10.218 

54.467 

17.047 

4.235 

12.812 

1.155 

649 

506 

1 983-84 ? 

64.288 

10.040 

54.248 

17.411 

4.251 

13.160  I           1  164 

574 

590 

1 984-85 ?. 

64.422 

9.741 

54.681 

17.385 

4.119 

13.266 

1.199 

565 

634 

1985-86''  .. 

64.396 

9.630 

54.76f- 

18.573 

4.428 

14.145 

1.241 

604 

637 

1 986-87  r  ..  .  . 

63.103 

9.134 

53.969 

18.394 

3.874 

14,520 

1.213 

564 

649 

1987-88'"   

60.644 

8.929 

51.715 

18.657 

4  047 

14.610 

1.261 

548 

713 

1 988-89 :'  

59.005 

8.872 

50.133 

1"  268 

4.226 

15.042 

1.437 

609 

828 

1 989-90 «' 

58.302 

9.118 

49.184 

20.321 

4.534 

15.787 

1,536 

704 

832 

1990-91*" 

59.070 

9.596 

49.474 

21.200 

4.444 

16.756 

1.613 

694 

919 

1991-92 

61.720 

10.189 

51,531 

23.065 

4.691 

18.374 

1.661 

608 

963 

'  inctudes  degrees  m  ch;ropracvc  communicattcn  disorders  sciences,  community 
health  liaison,  dentistry  denta'  services  hoaHh  services  administration,  henith  and  meri'- 
cn  assistants  hoa't^  and  medical  diagnnsjic  ana  treatment  servces  medical  laboratory 
technologies  hoaiJh  o»d  modicai  preparatory  programs  modicino  medical  basic 
sciences  mental  health  sorv'cos  nursing  optometry  osteopathic  rned>cme  pharmacy 
epiriomioiogy  rehabilitation  services  veterinary  modicino  and  other  health  professions 
Revised  from  previously  pubiisnod  data 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  o*  Education  National  Cento'  for  Education  Statistics. 
Degroos  and  Omor  Fo'mn'  Aivi'ds  Conferred  surveys  and  Integrated  Postsocondary 
Education  Data  System  {IPEDS)  "Completions  surveys  (Th-s  table  was  prepared 
March  1994  > 
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Table  280.— Earned  degrees  in  mathematics 1  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  level  of 

degree  and  sex  of  student:  1949-50  to  1991-92 


Year 


1949-50  . 
1959-60  . 
1967-68 

1969-  70  . 

1970-  71-' 

1971-  72 3 

1 972-  73 2  . 

1973-  74-' 

1974-  75 

1975-  76-' 

1976-  77*'  . 

1977-  78 ' 
\ 978-79 ? 

1979-  80'' 

1980-  81 ;' 

1981-  82^ 

1982-  63^ 

1 983-  84 :* 

1 984-  85 2 

1 985-  86 :' 

1 986-  87 ? 

1987-  88 2 

1988-  89 2 

1 989-  90 A 

1990-  91 ? 

1991-  92  .. 


Bachelor's  degrees 


Total 


Men 


6.382 
11.399 
23.513 
27.442 

24.937 
23.807 
23.186 
21.761 
18.460 

16.329 
14.395 
1 3.065 
12.329 
11.872 

11.433 
12.226 
12.719 
13.764 
15.861 
17.147 
16.999 
16.608 
15.994 
15.176 

15.310 
14.783 


4.942 
8.293 
14.782 
17.177 

15.498 
14.542 
13.910 
12.912 
10.853 

9.788 
8.476 
7.806 
7.3C1 
6.951 

6.614 
6,999 
7.175 
7.716 
8.537 

9.216 
9.110 
8.919 
8.662 
8.236 

8,178 
7.888 


Women 


Master's  degrees 


Total 


1.440 
3.106 
8.731 
10.265 

9.439 
9.265 
9,276 
8.849 
7.607 

6.541 
5.919 
5.259 
5.028 
4.921 

4,819 
5.227 
5.544 
6.048 
7.324 

7.931 
7.889 
7.689 
7.332 
6.940 

7.132 
6,895 


Men 


974 
1.757 
5.527 
5.636 

5.695 
5.537 
5.397 
5.306 
4.816 

4.315 
4.109 
3.862 
3,553 
3.382 
3.074 
3.263 
3.398 
3,244 
3.413 

3.607 
3.730 
3.867 
3,903 
4,146 

4.041 
4.011 


784 
1.422 
4.199 
3.966 

4.149 
3  976 
3.878 
3.784 
3.358 

2.961 
2.762 
2.635 
2.412 
2.262 

2.106 
2.257 
2.316 
2,178 
2.289 

2.397 
2,328 
2.391 
2,418 
2,568 

2.446 
2,452 


Women 


Doctor's  degrees 


190 

335 
1.328 
1.670 

1.546 
1.561 
1.519 
1.522 
1.458 

1.354 
1.347 
1,227 
1.141 
1.120 

968 
1.006 
1.082 
1.066 
1.124 

1,210 
■  1,402 
1,476 
1.485 
1,578 

1,595 
1.559 


Toial 


Men 


160 
303 
947 
1.236 

1.249 
1.165 
1.089 
1.093 
1,048 

909 
859 
848 
769 
763 

775 
721 
731 
743 
734 

777 
759 
796 
915 
966 

1,036 
1.082 


Women 


10 


151 

285 
895 
1.140 

1.154 
1.075 
987 
992 
936 

812 
748 
722 
644 
659 

656 
623 
611 
614 
620 

648 
628 
668 
737 
794 

837 
851 


9 
18 
52 
96 

95 
90 
102 
101 
112 
97 
111 
126 
125 
104 

119 

98 
120 
129 
1 14 

129 
131 
128 
178 
172 

199 
231 


'  Includes  degrees  conferred  in  statistics 
-  Revised  from  previously  published  data 


SOURCE  US.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
-Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Conferred'  surveys  and  Integrated  Postsecondary 
Education  Data  System  (IPEDS),  "Compiet<ons"  surveys  (This  table  was  prepared 
March  1994  ) 


Table  281.— Earned  degrees  in  the  physical  sciences1  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education, 
by  level  of  degree  and  sex  of  student:  1959-60  to  1991-92 


Year 


1 


1959-60 
1967-68 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

1971-  72  . 

1972-  73 

1973-  74 

1974-  75 

1975-  76 

1976-  77 

1977-  78 

1978-  79 

1979-  80 

1980-  81 

1981-  82 
1982  -83  ■' 

1983-  84'' 

1 984-  85  •' 

1985-  86*' 
1986  87 
1987-88 
1988  89 
1989-90-' 

1990  -91 
1991-92 


Bachelor's  degrees 


Total 


16.007 
19.380 
21.439 

21.412 
20.745 
20.696 
21.178 
20.778 

21.465 
22.497 
22.986 
23.207 
23.410 

23.952 
24.052 
23.381 
23.651 
23.704 

21.717 
20.070 
17.806 
17.186 
16.066 

16.344 
16.960 


Men 


14.013 
16.739 
18.522 

18.459 
17.663 
17.626 
17.674 
16.992 

17.353 
17.996 
18.090 
17.985 
17.864 

18.064 
17.866 
16.993 
17.116 
17,069 
15.755 
14,372 
12.389 
12.077 
11.031 

11.176 
11.431 


Women 


1.994 
2.641 
2.917 

2.953 
3.082 
3.070 
3.504 
3.786 

4.112 
4.501 
4.896 
5.222 
5.546 

5.888 
6.186 
6.388 
6.535 
6.635 

5.962 
5.698 
5.417 
5.109 
5.035 

5.168 
5.529 


Master's  degrees 


Total 


'includes  degrees  in  astronomy  chemistry  geology  o/.dh  cnonro  oceanography 
phys«.s  science  technologies  and  nthor  physical  sciences 
•  Revised  tfoni  previously  published  data 


3,376 
5.499 
5.935 

6,367 
6.287 
6.257 
6.062 
5.807 

5.466 
5.331 
5.561 
5.451 
5.219 

5.284 
5.514 
5.290 
5.576 
5.796 

5.902 
5.629 
5.733 
5.723 
5.449 

5.309 
5.374 


Men 


3.049 
4,869 
5.093 

5.521 
5,404 
5,414 
5.186 
4.969 

4.648 
4.450 
4.620 
4.461 
4,248 

4.200 
4,318 
4.157 
4.268 
4.452 

4.470 
4.219 
4.324 
4,199 
4.010 

3.837 
3.909 


Women 


327 
630 
842 

846 
883 
843 
876 
838 

818 
881 
941 

990 
971 

1.08-1 
1.196 
1.133 
1.308 
1.344 

1.432 
1.410 
1.409 
1.524 
1.439 

1.472 
1 .465 


Doctor's  degrees 


Total 


1.838 
3,593 
4.312 

4,390 
4.103 
4.006 
3,626 
3.626 

3.431 
3.341 
3.133 
3.102 
3,089 
3.141 
3.286 
3.269 
3.306 
3.403 

3.551 
3,673 
3.809 
3.858 
4.164 

4,290 
4.391 


Men 


1.776 
3.405 
4!077 

4.144 
3.830 
3.738 
3,373 
3.325 
3.132 
3.022 
2.821 
2.752 
2.705 

2.765 
2.835 
2.811 
2.815 
2.851 

2.963 
3.039 
3.123 
3.088 
3,356 

3.447 
3.429 


Women 


10 


62 
188 

235 

246 
273 
268 
253 
301 

299 
319 
312 
350 
384 

376 
451 
458 
491 
552 

588 
634 
686 
770 
808 

843 
962 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education  National  Center  lor  Education  Statistics 
Degrees  and  Other  Foimal  Awards  Conferred  surveys  and  Integratorj  Postsecondary 
Education  Daia  System  (IPFDS)  Completions"  surveys  Ifhis  table  was  prepared 
Match  \CW<\  | 
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Table  282. 


-Earned  degrees  in  chemistry,  geology,  and  physics  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education, 
by  level  of  degree:  1970-71  to  1991-92 






Chemistry 

Geology  * 

Physics 

Year 

Bachelor's 

—  

2 

Master's 
3 

Doctor's 
4 

Bachelor's 

Master's 

Doctor's 

Bachelor's 

Master's 

 — 

Doctor's 





5 

_  - 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1970-71   

1 1 .063 

2.275 

2.159 

2.414 

651 

324 

5.071 

2.188 

1.482 

1971-72   

10.590 

2.248 

1.971 

2.573 

841 

310 

4.634 

2.033 

1.344 

1972-73   

10.128 

2.225 

1.872 

2.923 

827 

305 

4.259 

1.747 

1.338 

1973-74   

10.438 

2.125 

1.823 

3.253 

938 

315 

3,952 

1,655 

1.115 

1974-75   

10.549 

1.986 

1.822 

1  11  Q 

c.  y  <_ 

3.706 

1 ,574 

1 .080 

1975-76   

1 1 .022 

1.783 

1.621 

3.358 

1.003 

313 

3.544 

1.451 

997 

1976-77   

11.215 

1.767 

1.568 

3.879 

1,047 

325 

3.420 

1.319 

945 

"1977-78   

11.315 

1.886 

1.521 

4.342 

1.239 

268 

3,330 

1,294 

873 

1978-79   

11.509 

1.757 

1.516 

4.502 

1.300 

286 

3.337 

1 .319 

918 

1979-80   

1 1 .232 

1.723 

1,545 

A  *^Q7 

**.oy  f 

1 .295 

O  1  o 

3  396 

1  192 

830 

1980-81   

11.347 

1.654 

1.622 

5,202 

294 

3.441 

1,294 

866 

1981-82 a    - 

11.062 

1.751 

1.722 

5.533 

1.540 

282 

3.472 

1,284 

873 

1982-83                    '.  .. 

10.796 

1.622 

1 .746 

6.102 

1.552 

295 

3.793 

1.369 

873 

1983-84   

10.704 

1.667 

1.744 

6.549 

1.514 

315 

3.907 

1.532 

953 

1984-85   

10.482 

1.719 

1.789 

6.308 

1.692 

289 

4.097 

1.523 

951 

1985-86   

10.116 

1.754 

1.908 

4.974 

1.767 

271 

4.180 

1.501 

1.010 

1986-87   

9.670 

1.738 

1.976 

3.665 

1.603 

280 

4.318 

1,543 

1.074 

1987-88   

9.052 

1.708 

1.995 

2.551 

1.523 

350 

4.100 

1.675 

1.093 

1988-89   

8.625 

1.774 

2.037 

2.252 

1.404 

358 

4.352 

1,736 

1.112 

1989-90^   

8.132 

1.682 

2.183 

1.767 

1.200 

414 

4.155 

1.831 

1.192 

1990-91  ..  .. 

8.321 

1.665 

Z.238 

1.784 

1.089 

446 

4.236 

1.725 

1.209 

1991-92   

8.641 

1.780 

2.280 

2.078 

990 

413 

4.098 

1.834 

1.337 

'  Includes  geology,  geochemistry,  and  geophysics  and  seismology  Beginning  in  1982- 
83.  also  includes  other  geological  sciences 
2  Revised  from  previously  published  data 


SOURCE.  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
"Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Conferred"  surveys,  and  Integrated  Postsecondary 
Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  "Completions'  surveys  (This  table  was  prepared 
March  1994  ) 


Table  283.— Earned  degrees  in  psychology  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  level  of 
degree  and  by  sex  of  student:  1949-50  to  1991-92 


T" 


Bachelor's  degrees 


Master's  degrees 


Year 

Men 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Women 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1C 

1949-50   

9.569 

6.055 

3.514 

1.316 

948 

368 

283 

241 

42 

1959-60   

8.061 

4  773 

3.288 

■  1.406 

981 

425 

641 

544 

97 

1967-68   

23.819 

13.792 

10.027 

3.479 

2.321 

1.158 

1.268 

982 

286 

1969-70   

33.679 

19.077 

14.602 

5.158 

2.975 

2.183 

1.962 

1.505 

457 

1970-71  '    .  ... 

38.187 

21.227 

16.960 

5.717 

3.395 

2.322 

2,144 

1.629 

515 

1971-72 1   

43.433 

23.352 

20.081 

6.764 

3.934 

2.830 

2.277 

1.694 

583 

1972-73'  . 

47.940 

25.117 

22.823 

7.619 

4.325 

3.294 

2.550 

1.797 

753 

1973-74 1   

52.139 

25.868 

26.271 

8.796 

4.983 

3,813 

2.872 

1.987 

885 

1 974-75 1   

51.245 

24.284 

26.961 

9.394 

5.035 

4.359 

2.913 

1.979 

934 

1975-76'   

50.278 

22.898 

27.380 

10.167 

5.136 

5.031 

3.157 

2,115 

1.042 

1976-77 1    .             .  . 

47.861 

20.627 

27.234 

10.859 

5,293 

5.566 

3.386 

2.127 

1.259 

1977-78'   

44.879 

18.422 

26,457 

10,282 

4.C70 

5,612 

3.164 

1.974 

1.190 

1978-79'  . 

42.697 

16.540 

26.157 

10.132 

4.405 

5.727 

3.228 

1,895 

1.333 

1979-80'   

42.093 

15.440 

26.653 

9.938 

4.096 

5,842 

3.395 

1.921 

1.474 

1980-81 1 

41.068 

14.332 

26.736 

10.223 

4.066 

6.157 

3,576 

2.002 

1.574 

1981-82 1 

41  212 

13.645 

27.567 

9.947 

3.823 

6.124 

3.461 

1.856 

1.605 

1 982-83 1 

40.460 

13.131 

27.329 

9.981 

3.647 

6.334 

3.602 

1.838 

1.764 

1983-84' 

39.955 

12.812 

27,143 

9.525 

3.400 

6.125 

3.535 

1.774 

1.761 

1934-85' 

39.900 

12.706 

27.194 

9.891 

3.452 

6,439 

3.447 

1.739 

1.708 

1985-86' 

40.628 

12.605 

28.023 

9.845 

3.347 

6.498 

3.593 

1.724 

1.869 

1986-87' 

42.994 

13.362 

20.63? 

9.562 

3.172 

G.390 

3.560 

1.615 

1.945 

1987-88 1 

45.187 

13.538 

31.649 

9.180 

2.923 

6.257 

3.480 

1.573 

1.907 

1983-89' 

48.910 

14.246 

34.664 

9.940 

3.122 

6,818 

3.685 

1.590 

2.095 

V,  ",3-90 1 

53.952 

15.336 

38.616 

10.730 

3.377 

7.353 

3.811 

1.566 

2.245 

1990-91  ' 

58.655 

16.067 

42.588 

11.349 

3.329 

8.020 

3.932 

1.520 

2.412 

1991  92 

63.513 

17.0^1 

46.482 

10.215 

2.988 

7.227 

3,373 

1.359 

2.014 

Doctor's  degrees 


'  Revised  Irom  previously  published  o\tta 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  ol  Education.  National  Ccntor  for  Education  Statistics 
Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Conferred  surveys,  and  Integrated  Postsecondary 
Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  'Completions"  surveys  (This  tablo  was  prepared 
March  1994  ) 
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Table  284.— Earned  degrees  in  public  administration  and  services1  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher 
education,  by  level  of  degree  and  sex  of  student:  1970-71  to  1991-92 


/ear 

Bachelor's  degrees 

Master's  degrees 

Doctor's  degrees 

Toial 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

-  -  

Total 

...     .  . 

Men 

Women 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1970-71  ? 

5.466 

1.726 

3.740 

7.785 

3.893 

3.892 

174 

132 

42 

1971-72'  .  . 

7.508 

2.588 

4.920 

8.756 

4.537 

4.219 

193 

150 

43 

1972-73'   

10.690 

3.998 

6.692 

10.068 

5.271 

4.797 

198 

160 

38 

1973-74-'  .... 

1 1 .966 

4.266 

7  700 

11415 

D.OO  ( 

201 

1  D** 

A7 
H  1 

1974-75-'  . 

13.661 

4.630 

9.031 

13.617 

7.200 

6,417 

257 

192 

65 

1 975-76 :>  

15.440 

5.706 

9.734 

15.209 

7,969 

7.240 

292 

192 

100 

1976-77'   

16.136 

5.544 

10.592 

17.026 

8.810 

8.216 

292 

197 

95 

1977-78'   

16.607 

5.096 

11.51 1 

17.337 

8.513 

8.824 

357 

237 

120 

1978-792. 

17.328 

4.938 

12.390 

1 7.306 

8  051 

9.255 

315 

£  1 3 

1  on 
1  uu 

1979-80 2   

16.644 

4.451 

12.193 

1 7.560 

7.866 

9.694 

342 

216 

126 

1980-81*   

16.707 

4.248 

12.459 

17.803 

7.460 

10.343 

362 

212 

150 

1981 -82  *   

16.495  |  4.176 

'12.319 

17.416 

6.975 

10.441 

372 

205 

167 

1982-83'   

14.414 

3  343 

11.071 

16.046 

5.961 

10.085 

347 

184 

163 

1983-84'.    ..  . 

12.570 

2.998 

9.572 

15.060 

5.634 

9.426 

420 

230 

190 

1984-85'   

11.754 

2.829 

8.925 

15.575 

5.573 

10,002 

431 

213 

218 

1985-86'   

11.887 

2.966 

8.921 

15.692 

5,594 

10.098 

382 

171 

211 

1986-87'   

12.328 

2.993 

9.335 

16.432 

5.673 

10,759 

398 

216 

182 

1987-88-   

12.385 

i  2.923 

9.462 

16.424 

5,631 

10.793  !  470 

238 

232 

1988-89' 

13.162 

!  3.214 

9.948 

17.020 

5,615 

11  405 

428 

210 

218 

1989-90'  .  ... 

13.908 

3.334 

10.574 

17,399 

5.634 

1 1 .765 

508 

235 

273 

1990-91'   

14.350 

3.215 

11.135 

17.905 

5.679 

12,226 

430 

190 

240 

1991-92  ..  .  . 

15.987 

i  3.479 

12.508 

19.243 

5.769 

13.474 

432 

204 

228 

includes  deg'oes  in  puDitC  administration  community  organ-zation  oubhc  policy  ana'- 
vS'S.  and  scoai  v.c-'k 

Revised  Uori  yreviCJS'y  Dub'isned  data 


SOURCE.  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
Degrees  and  Other  Forma1  Awards  Conferred'  surveys,  and  Integrated  Postsecondary 
Education  Data  System  (IPEDS)  Completions'  surveys  {This  table  was  prepared 
March  1994  ) 


Table  285.— Earned  degrees  in  the  social  sciences1  and  history  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher 
education,  by  level  of  degree  and  sex  of  student:  1970-71  to  1991-92 


Bachelor's  degrees 


Master's  degrees 


i  ceil 
1 

Total 
2 

Men 

3 

Women 
4 

— i 

Total 

. 

5 

Men 
6 

Women 
7 

Total 
8 

Men 
9 

Women 
10 

1970-71  •  

155.324 

98.173 

57.151 

 1 

16.539 

11.833 

4.706 

3.660 

3.153 

507 

1971-72''  .  . 

158.060 

100.895 

57.165 

17.445 

12.540 

4,905 

4.081 

3.483 

598 

1 972-73 r       .  . 

155.970 

99.735 

56.235 

17.477 

12.605 

4.872 

4.234 

3.573 

661 

t 973-74'   

150.320 

95.650 

54.670 

17.293 

12.321 

4.972 

4.124 

3.383 

741 

1974-75''  .  .  . 

135.190 

84.826 

50.364 

16.977 

11.875 

5.102 

4.212 

3.334 

878 

1975-76'*   

126.396 

76.391 

47.705 

15.953 

10.918 

5.035 

4.157 

3,262 

895 

1976-77'  .  .. 

117.040 

71.128 

45.912 

15.533 

10.413 

5.120 

3.802 

2.957 

845 

1 977-78     .  . 

112.952 

67.217 

45.735 

14.718 

9.845 

4.873 

3.594 

2.722 

872 

1978-79'*  . 

108.059 

62.852 

45.207 

12.963 

8.395 

4.568 

3.371 

2.501 

870 

1979-80"  

103.662 

58.511 

45.151 

12.176 

7.794 

4.382 

3.230 

2.357 

873 

1980-81 '  .... 

100.513 

56  131 

44.382 

11.945 

7.457 

4.488 

3.122 

2.274 

848 

1981 -82 7 

99  705 

55.196 

44.509 

12.002 

7,468 

4.534 

3.061 

2.237 

824 

1982-83-*    .  .. 

95.228 

52.771 

42.457 

1 1 ,205 

6.974 

4.231 

2.931 

2,042 

889 

1983-84- 

93.323 

52.154 

41.169 

10.577 

6.551 

4.026 

2.911 

2.030 

881 

1984-85-' 

91.570 

51.226 

40.344 

10.503 

6.475 

4.028 

2.851 

1.933 

918 

1985-86*' 

93.840 

52.724 

41.116 

10.564 

6419 

4.145 

2.955 

1,970 

985 

1986-87 7 

96.342 

53.949 

42.393 

10.506 

6.373 

4.133 

2.916 

2.026 

890 

1987-88''  .    .  . 

100.460 

56.377 

44.083 

10.412 

6.310 

4.102 

2.781 

1 .849 

932 

1988-89-' 

108  151 

60.121 

48.030 

1 1  023 

6.599 

4.424 

2.885 

1  949 

936 

1939-90- 

118  083 

65.887 

52.196 

11.634 

6.898 

4.736 

3.010 

2.019 

991 

1990-91-' 

125.107 

68.701 

56.406 

12  233 

7.016 

5.217 

3.012 

1.956 

1.056 

1991-92 

133.974 

73.001 

60.973 

12.702 

7.237 

5.465 

3.218 

2.126 

1.092 

'  1? ic 'udos  degree*.  m 

sex x,a<  sfiO-vea 

iPH'UViKJV. 

SOURCE   U  S   Department  o» 

Education.  Nations'  Center  lor  Education  Statistics 

Doctor's  degrees 


dnnwjMpny  economics  geography  history  mto"v|»,ona(  rations  tW'R.n  soonco  and 
yove»v*M»nl  sociology  urban  studies  and  othpi  soaa'  sc  O'icns 
•  Mevsed  tfon.  previously  pub;'shed  :  ita 


Degrees  and  Other  Forma'  Awards  Conferred'  surveys  and  Integrated  Postsecondary 
Education  Data  Syslem  (IPEDS>.  Completions  surveys  (This  table  was  propped 
March  1994  t 
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Table  286.— Earned  degrees  in  economics,  history,  political  science  and  government,  and  sociology  conferred 
by  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  level  of  degree:  1949-50  to  1991-92 


Year 


1 


1949-50  .... 
1951-52 
1953-54  .... 
1955-56  ... 
1957-58  .... 

1959-60  .... 
1961-62  .... 
1963-64  .... 
1965-66  .... 
1967-68  .... 

1969-  70  .... 

1970-  71  .... 

1971-  72  .... 

1972-  73  .... 

1973-  74  ... 

1974-  75  ... 

1975-  76  ... 

1976-  77  ... 

1977-  78  ... 

1978-  79  ... 

1979-  80  ... 

1980-  81  ... 

1981-  82  ... 

1982-  83 2  . 

1983-  84 2  . 

1984-  85 2  . 

1985-  86 2  . 

1986-  87 2  . 

1987-  88 2  . 

1988-  89 2  . 

1989-  90 2 

1990-  91 2 

1991-  92  .. 


Economics 


Bach- 
elor's 


Master's 


Doctor's 


14.568 
8.593 
6.719 
6.555 
7.457 

7.453 
8.366 
10.583 
11.555 
15.193 

17.197 
1 5,758 
15.231 
14.770 
14.285 

14.046 
14.741 
1 5.296 
15.661 
16.409 

17.863 
18.753 
19.876 
20.517 
20.719 

20.711 
21.602 
22.378 
22.911 
23.454 
23.923 

23.488 
23.423 


921 
695 
609 
581 
669 

708 
853 
1.104 
1.522 
1.916 

1.988 
1.995 
2.224 
2,225 
2.141 

2.127 
2.087 
2.158 
1.995 
1.955 

1,821 
1.911 
1.964 
1.972 
1.891 

1.992 
1.937 
1.855 
1.847 
1.886 
1.950 
1.951 
2.106 


History 


200 
239 
245 
232 
239 

237 
268 
385 
458 
600 

794 
721 
794 
845 
788 

815 
763 
758 
706 
712 

677 
727 
677 
734 
729 

749 
789 
750 
770 
827 
806 

802 
866 


Bach- 
elor's 


Master's 


13.542 
10.187 
9.363 
10.510 
12.840 

14.737 
17,340 
23.668 
28,612 
35.291 

43.386 
44.663 
43,695 
40,943 
37.049 

31 ,470 
28,400 
25.433 
23,004 
21,019 

19.301 
18.301 
17.146 
16.467 
16.643 

16.049 
16.415 
16.997 
18.207 
20.159 
22.476 

24.541 
26.966 


Doctor's 


1.801 
1.445 
1.220 
1.114 
1.397 

1.794 
2.163 
2.705 
3.883 
4.845 

5.049 
5.157 
5.217 
5.030 
4.533 

4.226 
3.658 
3.393 
3.033 
2.536 

2.367 
2.237 
2.210 
2.041 
1.940 

1,921 
1.961 
2.021 
2.093 
2.121 
2.369 

2.591 
2.754 


Political  science  and 
government 1 


Bac 
elor  . 


8 


275 
317 
355 
259 
297 

342 
343 
507 
599 
688 

1.038 
991 
1.133 
1.140 
1.114 

1.117 
1.014 
921 
813 
756 

712 
643 
636 
575 
561 

468 
497 
534 
517 
487 
570 

606 
644 


Master's 


6.336 
4.911 
5.314 
5.633 
6.116 

6,596 
8.326 
12,126 
15.242 
20.387 

25.713 
27.482 
28.135 
30,100 
30.744 

29.126 
28,302 
26,411 
26.069 
25.628 

25.457 
24.977 
25,658 
25.791 
25.719 

25,834 
26.439 
26.817 
27.207 
30.450 
33.560 

35.737 
37.805 


710 
525 
534 
509 
665 

722 
839 
1,163 
1.429 
1.937 

2,105 
2,318 
2,451 
2,398 
2,448 

2.333 
2.191 
2.222 
2.069 
2.037 

1.938 
1.875 
1.954 
1.829 
1.769 

1.500 
1.704 
1,618 
'  1,579 
1.598 
1.580 

1.772 
1.908 


Doctor's 


10 


Sociology 


Bach- 
elor's 


11 


127 
147 
153 
203 
170 

201 
214 
263 
336 
457 

525 
700 
758 
747 
766 

680. 
723 
641 
636 
563 

535 
484 
513 
435 
457 

441 

439 
435 
391 
452 
480 

468 
535 


Masters 


12 


7,870 
6,648 
5.692 
5.878 
6.568 

7.147 
8.120 
10,943 
■15,038 
21,710 

30.436 
33.263 
35.216 
35,436 
35.491 

31.488 
27.634 
24,713 
22,750 
20.285 

18.881 
17.272 
16.042 
14.105 
13.145 

1 1 .968 
12.271 
12.239 
13.024 
14.435 
16.035 

17.550 
19.568 


Doctor's 


13 


552 
517 
440 
402 
397 

440 
578 
646 
981 
1.193 
1.813 
1.808 
1,944 
1,923 
2.196 

2.112 
2,009 
1.830 
1.611 
1.415 
1.341 
1.240 
1.145 
1.112 
1.008 

1.022 
965 
950 
984 
1.135 
1.198 

1.260 
1,347 


98 
141 
184 
170 
150 

161 
173 
198 
244 
367 

534 
574 
636 
583 
632 

693 
729 
714 
599 
612 

583 
610 
558 
522 
520 

480 
504 
451 
452 
451 
432 

465 
501 


1  E*  !urles  degrees  m  public  administration  and  international  relations 
■"  Revised  from  previously  published  data 


SOURCE  US  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
'  Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Conferred"  surveys,  and  Integrated  Postsecondary 
Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  'Completions"  surveys.  (This  table  was  prepared 
March  1994.) 


Table  287.— Earned  degrees  in  visual  and  performing  arts 1  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education, 
by  level  of  degree  and  sex  of  student:  1970-71  to  1991-92 


Year 


1 


Bachelor's  degrees 


Total 


1970-  71  ... 

1971-  72  ... 

1972-  73  ... 

1973-  74  ... 

1974-  75  .. 

1975-  76  ... 

1976-  77  .., 

1977-  78  .. 

1978-  79  .. 

1979-  80  .. 

1980-  81  .. 

1981-  82  . 

1982-  83" 

1 983-  84 > 

1 984-  85 9 

1 985-  86 7 

1 986-  87 ? 

1 987-  88 2 

1988-  89 2 

1989-  90 2 

1990-  91  * 

1991-  92  . 


30.394 
33.831 
36.017 
39.730 
40.782 

42.138 
41.793 
40.951 
40.969 
40.892 

40.479 
40.422 
39.794 
40.131 
38.140 

37.241 
36.615 
36.944 
38.227 
38.934 

42.186 
46.522 


Men 


12.256 
13.580 
14.267 
15.821 
15.532 

16.491 
16.166 
15.572 
15.380 
15.065 

14.798 
14.819 
14.690 
15.089 
14.462 

1 4.236 
13.751 
14.068 
14.539 
15.189 

15.761 
17.616 


Women 


18.138 
20.251 
21.750 
23.909 
25.250 

25.647 
25.627 
25.379 
25.589 
25.827 

25.681 
25,603 
25.104 
25.042 
23.678 

23,005 
22.864 
22.876 
23.688 
23.745 

26.425 
28.906 


Master's  degrees 


Total 


Men 


'  Pnor  to  1982-  83  Includes  visual  and  performing  arts,  genera1,  crafts,  folk  art.  and 
artisanry.  dance,  design  and  applied  art.  theatre  arts,  film  and  photographic  arts,  fine 
arts  graphic  arts  technology,  music,  and  precision  production  From  1982-83  Includes 
visual  and  performing  arts,  general:  crafts,  folk  art.  and  artisanry.  dance,  design  and  ap- 
plied art.  theatre  arts:  film  and  photographic  arts,  fine  arts,  graphic  arts  technology,  and 
muse 

■'  Rovisod  from  previously  publishod  data 


6.675 
7.537 
7.254 
8,001 
8.362 

8,817 
8.636 
9.036 
8.524 
8.708 

8.629 
8.746 
8.763 
8.526 
8.718 

8,420 
0.508 
7.939 
8.267 
8.481 

8.657 
9.353 


3.510 
4.049 
4.005 
4.325 
4.448 

4.507 
4.211 
4.327 
3.933 
4.067 

4.056 
3.866 
4.013 
3.897 
3.894 

3.775 
3.756 
3.442 
3.611 
3.706 

3.830 
4.078 


Women 


3.165 
3.488 
3.249 
3.676 
3.914 

4,310 
4.425 
4.709 
4.591 
4.641 

4.573 
4.880 
4.750 
4.629 
4.824 

4.645 
4.752 
4.497 
4.656 
4.775 

4.827 
5.275 


Doctor's  degrees 


Total 


621 
572 
616 
585 
649 

620 
662 
708 
700 
655 

654 
670 
692 
730 
696 

722 
793 
727 
753 
849 

838 
906 


Men 


483 
428 
449 
440 
446 

447 
447 
448 
454 
413 

396 
380 
404 
406 
407 

396 
447 
424 
446 
472 

466 
504 


Women 


10 


138 
144 
167 
145 

203 

173 
215 
260 
246 
242 

258 
290 
288 
324 
289 

326 
346 
303 
307 
377 

372 
402 


SOURCE  US  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statist.cs. 
■  Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Conferred"  surveys,  and  Integrated  Postsecondary 
Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  "Completions"'  suiveys  (This  table  was  prepaied 
March  1994  ) 
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300  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  DEGREES 


Table  288.— Statistical 


profile  of  persons  receiving  doctor's  degrees,1  by  field  of  study:  1991-92 


Fieia  of  study 


Educator  j  En^e'  '• 


Doctor's  degrees  conferred  (number) 

Sex  (percent 
Men 
Women 

Racial  ethnic  groi^p  (percent)  ■ 
American  Indian 
Asian 
Black 

Mexican.  Arrtccan 
Puerto  R-can 
Other  Hispan-c 
Wh-te 

Other  anc  unknown  . 

Citizenship  {percent; 
United  States 
F-'  5n-U  S  permanent  visa 
Non-U  S  temporary  visa 
Unknown 

Median  age  at  ooctcaie  lyea'sj 
Perconi  with  bachelors  degree  in  same  field  as 
doctorate 

Med«an  t:me  lapse  frorr  bachelor  s  ic  doctorate 
(years) 
Total  time 
Registered  vmc 


38.814; 


6,622 ! 


4.444 


63  0' 
37  0 


05 
62 
3  9 

oej 

1  6! 
84  5! 
16! 


40  5 
59  5 

08 

2  4 
83  i 
i  0! 
1  2 
1  3! 

84  o; 
1  o, 


90  7  ; 
9  3  ! 


04  | 
1781 


04 
06 
i  9 


53  7 
46  3 

05 
30 

2  7 

o : 

07 
24 
88  h 
1  4 


66  4  I 

86  8  i 

38  ?| 

77  7 

50. 

24  ' 

7  5  ; 

5  5 

25  5! 

8  3  1 

50  3  ! 

13  7 

3  1  1 

2  4  \ 

35! 
i 

32 

34  1  1 

42  r  : 

31  51 

35  6 

56  4  ! 

38  7  ' 

81  &! 

56  5 

j    Physical  sciences' 


Tota* 


Mathe- 
mates 


7.108  i 


1.058 


10  5  •■ 

7  1  : 


8  7  i 
6  2  | 


120 
83 


Postdociora1  act'V"i«es  (percent i  J 

\ 

1 

Postdoctoral  study  pUms  1 

25  8 1 

4  2 ; 

22  1 

72 

57  2j 

46  5 

27  1 

2  4 

16  7 

Fellowship  ! 

12  9  | 

1  s 

1  6 

4  1 

32  9 

199 

136 

04 

108 

Research  assocaieshio  ; 

103! 

130 

1  2 

185 

24  7 

108 

1  5 

32 

*  T'aineesnip  | 

1  0! 

0  5 

09 

05 

1  5  i 

■     1  0 

1  2 

0  1 

1  6 

Other  ; 

1  6  j 

08 

07 

1  4 

A  4 

09 

1  5 

04 

1  1 

Planned  posidoc»or3;  employment  ! 

66  6! 

88  1 

69  9 

85  1 

36  9 

46  3 

62  8 

89  9 

73  7 

Educafona;  mslitul'On  1  ] 

39  7: 

68  1 

2i  3 

70  9 

178 

19  3 

48  7 

76  6 

39  2 

*  'Industry  business  I 

134 ; 

53 

35  7 

36 

80 

19  7 

89 

88 

11  2 

Government  ( 

5  61 

5  4 

7  1 

1  6 

63 

4  1 

26 

1  5 

89 

Nonprofit  organization  j 

38! 

1  2 

4  t 

06 

04 

09 

8  7 

Other  and  unknown  i 

4  Ol 

4  6 

4  9 

1: 

25 

2  3 

2  1 

56 

PostdoctO'a'  status  unknown  1 

:  6 

?  8 

8  0 

59 

7  2 

to  1 

7  7 

96 

Def:nite  postaoctera:  siudy  .  j 

2  ! 

'  1  9 

34 

43  7 

31  8 

163 

1  4 

109 

SeeK-^g  postooctora1  sti-oy 

82: 

2  1 

'02 

39 

135 

14  e 

109 

1  0 

58 

OefiMe  employment 

45  s.; 

66  2 

42  ' 

53  4 

25  7 

30  7 

40  8 

70  8 

50  2 

Seeking  empiov^en:  , 

21  0; 

21  8 

r  a 

3!  8 

112 

15  6 

21  9 

19  1 

23  5 

Primary  activity 'percent i*"  j 

Researcn  and  deve:opment 

28  1  I 

59 

66  2 

8C 

45  3 

56  8 

34  3 

29  3 

22  3 

Teaching  \ 

32  61 

33  1 

14  1 

63  0 

24  0 

22  9 

46  1 

49  2 

26  7 

Admm.st'at  on  1 

1 1  1 

31  8 

1  5 

4  4 

59 

t  7 

C  5 

3  1 

5  1 

Pro<ess:onai  scv-ces  j 

110| 

89 

D  7 

3  8 

90 

4  6 

35 

33 

29  e 

Otne'  ; 

2  7  ; 

2  1 

28 

32 

29 

2, 

14 

1  8 

28 

Act'vty  unoown  | 

14  6! 

18  2 

9  7 

t7  7 

129 

11  7 

14  4 

T3  3 

13  3 

J 

Reg'on  of  employment  atter  tfectorate  ipetentP  I 

i 

New  England  j 

58 

4  5 

7  0 

,3 

60 

69 

53 

65 

Middle  Atlantic  j 

134; 

1 1  7 

12  3 

14  0 

106 

166 

11  6 

133 

15  9 

East  North  Central 

13  8; 

15  3 

10  7 

16  5 

12  1 

133 

16  7 

13  7 

134 

West  Nonh  Centra;  ! 

68; 

8  3 

4  8 

72 

67 

4  9 

58 

88 

66 

South  Atlantic  ! 

17  1 

108 

14  5 

14  4 

13  1 

'3  9 

14  4 

15  3 

East  Soui^  Cc^t'a  j 

4  5; 

5  5 

3  b 

4  " 

4  3 

35 

4  2 

6  i 

35 

West  Souin  Centra*  ' 

8  1  ! 

8  7 

84 

69 

72 

8  7 

90 

89 

73 

Mountam  ! 

50! 

5  4 

5  1 

46 

5  7 

5  2 

3  7 

4  8 

4  2 

Pac-'c  and  rsu'ar 

n  3, 

10  5 

14  4 

11  2 

108 

12  1 

9  7 

85 

11  7 

U  S    reg  on  unknown  j 

4  4  j 

02 

3  4 

4  4 

2  7 

3  5 

4  6 

2  7 

4  1 

Foie«Qn  I 

119' 

5  5 

21  1 

88 

21  2 

127 

134 

122 

11  0 

Reg- on  u"K«own  ■ 

n.  4  I 

02 

09 

0  1 

L   02 

.  ?i 

05 

06 

04 

60  7  j 
39.3  I 
I 

04  I 

70? 
23) 

0  7] 

o^i 

,4j 
86  1  I 

1  6- 

1 

65  7] 
49j 

26  9: 
25| 

32  7  I 


94j 
6  71 


80  3 
19  7 


.  04 
100 
10! 
06 

0  7 ! 

.5 

83  7 
20| 

i 

54  2 1 
5  5 1 

37  7] 

27i 

30  7  | 


80  6 
19  4 

04 
10  1 
08 
08 
04 

1  2 
83  8 

2  6 

42  7 
50 
48  3 

4  0 
31  4 

71  9 


87 
6  7 


Business 
and  man- 
age meni 


1.248 


76  0 
24  0 

02 
9  6 
3  2 

04 

00 
1  6 
83  5 
1  5 

56  7 
7  7 

31  9 
3  7 

35  3 
402 


12  0 
7  1 


Social 
sciences  and 
psychology 


52  6 
47  4 


05 
35 
4  4 
1  1 
07 
1  9 
86  3 
1  6 

74  3 
4  5 

16  7 
4  4 

34  3 


106 


'includes  Pn  D  Ed  D  and  comcarabie  degrees  at  the  doctc*ar  'eve  Exc'udes  'rst 
Piofess-ona.  negrees  such  as  M  D   D  D  S  and  D  V  M 

•'includes  mathematics  computer  science  physics  astronomy  cN»ri«stfy  a,-id  ear!*" 
atmospnonc  and  ma'ine  sciences 

'Distribution  by  race  ethmoty  based  on  u  S  citi/eni>  and  those  *.ith  permanent  *-sas 
only 

*  incudes  2  year  4«yeaf  and  foreign  cu'ieqcs  ann:  un<versities  med-cai  sc'ijo'i  iinu 
oie'nentary  secondary  schools 

*  Includes  or'y  recipients  w>th  aef,r,ile  employment  plans 

NOTE  ---The  above  classification  ol  degrees  by  fieid  differs  somewhat  'mm  tnt|i  r 
mo    publications  o'  the  National  Center  101  Education  Statistics  iNCES)  The  ma(or  d'f- 


fO'onces  are  that  histcy  -s  included  under  humanities  rather  than  social  sciences  and 
mat  psychology  is  included  under  sooai  sconces  The  numbei  of  degrees  also  dif»er& 
si  ghtly  from  mat  fepoiled  m  the  NCES  Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Conferee" 
survey  The  above  tabulation  excludes  some  non-research  doctorate  degrees  such  as 
doctor  s  degrees  m  theo'ogy  Because  of  rounding  percents  may  no?  add  to  1 00  0 

SOURCE  Nat-onai  Academy  o<  Sciences  Naiiona:  RpsoaTh  Council  O'fire  n<  Sc- 
c'Mif.c  and  Enoinecng  Personnel  Summary  Rcpon  199?  Doctorate  Recipients  T Mm 
United  Suites  c/niiers'f/es  iThs  table  was  prepared  May  t994  ) 
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Table  289,— -Statistical  profile  of  persons  receiving  doctor  s  degrees  in  education:  1979-80  to  1991-92 


Item 
1 

1979-80 
2 

1980-81 
3 

1981-82 

-  - 

4 

1982-83 

■  ■  — 

5 

1983-84 


6 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1991-92 

—  

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

7,576 

7.489 

7,226 

7,147 

6,780 

6,717 

6,602 

6,447 

6,349 

6,265 

6,484 

6,397 

6,622 

Sex  (percent) 

42.5 

42.4 

41.9 

40.5 

Men  

55.5 

52.8 

51.2 

49.6 

49.0 

48.2 

45.e 

44.9 

44.8 

Women   

44  5 

47  2 

48.8 

_  50.4 

51.0 

51.8 

54.4 

55.1 

55.2 

57.5 

57.6 

58.1 

59.5 

Racial-ethnic  group  (percent) 1 

0.9 

0.8 

08 

0.6 

0.5 

0.7 

0.5 

0.7 

0.5 

0.7 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 

Asian   

1  3 

1  8 

1.7 

1.9 

1.5 

1.7 

1.6 

1.7 

2.4 

1.9 

1.7 

2.2 

2.4 

Black   

8.8 

8.8 

9.5 

8.1 

8.5 

8.6 

8.0 

7.3 

7.5 

8.0 

8.2 

7.8 

8.3 

Mexican-American   

08 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.4 

1.3 

1.2 

0.9 

0.9 

1.2 

1.0 

0.4 

0.6 

07 

0.7 

0.6 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

1.2 

Other  Hispanic  

1.1 

0.7 

1.0 

0.9 

0.8 

1  0 

1.3 

1.3 

0.9 

1.2 

1.4 

1.2 

1.3 

White  

83.1 

83.1 

83.6 

84.8 

85.1 

84.5 

84.8 

85.1 

85.3 

85.7 

85.4 

84.9 

84.0 

Other  and  unknown  

37 

3.3 

1.8 

1.7 

1.8 

1-4 

1.6 

1.6 

1.2 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

1.0 

Citizenship  (percent) 

86.8 

United  States  

88.7 

87.7 

86.6 

87.1 

86.8 

85.5 

84.7 

84.9 

83.1 

82.9 

84.4 

84.8 

Foreign  

8.2 

8.8 

9.9 

9.8 

9.8 

10.4 

Q  K 

9  2 

10  2 

9.7 

9  7 

10.2 

10.7 

3.1 

3.6 

3.5 

3.1 

3.4 

4.1 

5.6 

6.0 

6.7 

7.4 

5.8 

5.0 

2.4 

Median  age  at  doctorate  (years)  

37  0 

37.3 

37.4 

37  8 

38.4 

38.7 

39.4 

39.8 

40.5 

41.1 

41.6 

42.1 

42.7 

Percent  with  bachelor's  degree  in  same 

38.7 

field  as  doctorate   

39  0 

38.9 

39.9 

39.5 

39.6 

38.7 

39.0 

37.8 

36.9 

38.5 

37.5 

39.3 

Median  time  iapse  from  bachelor's  to 

doctorate  (years) 

18.9 

Total  time   

13  t 

13.5 

13.6 

14.1 

14.6 

15.1 

15.7 

16.2 

16.9 

17.3 

17.9 

18.4 

Registered  time   

i  6.9 

7.0 

7.2 

7.4 

7.6 

7.6 

7.8 

7.9 

8.1 

8.2 

8.1 

8.1 

8.2 

'  Longitudinal  comparisons  by  race  elhmcity  should  bo  done  with  extreme  care,  due 
lo  pef'Odic  changes  ,n  tno  survey  D>stnbut«on  by  race  ethnicity  based  on  US  citizens 
and  those  vvtn  Dcmanent  visas  only 

NOTE  -The  National  Rfsea'cn  Councils  classification  of  degrees  by  field  differs 
so'vewhat  *fom  that  m  most  pub'icalions  of  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 


(NCES)  The  number  of  degrees  also  differs  slightly  from  that  reported  in  the  NCES 
"Complelions"  survey.  8ecausc  of  rounding,  percents  may  not  add  to  100.0 

SOURCE  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  National  Research  Council.  Office  of  Sci- 
entific and  Engineering  Personnel.  Doctorate  Records  File.  (This  table  was  prepared 
May  t994  ) 


Table  290.— Statistical  profile  of  persons  receiving  doctor's  degrees  in  engineering: 

1979-80  to  1991-92 


ItPOl 

1979-80 

1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1991-92 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Number  of  doctorates 

2,479 

2,528 

2,644 

2.780 

2.915 

3,165 

3,376 

3,716 

4,190 

4.536 

4.892 

5.212 

5,437 

t 

Sex  (percent)                              s-  ! 

91.5 

91.3 

90.7 

Men  .   .  ... 

96.4 

96.1 

95.3 

95  5 

94.8 

93.7 

93.3 

93.5 

93.2 

91.8 

Women   

3.6 

3.9 

4.7 

4.5 

5.2 

6.3 

6.7 

6.6 

6.8 

8.2 

8.5 

8.7 

9.3 

Racial  ethnic  group  ^percent) 1 

American  Indian   

02 

0.3 

0.2 

0  1 

02 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

Asian    .... 

17.9 

19.2 

16.8 

16.7 

16.5 

17.6 

15.2 

17.1 

15.5 

16.2 

15.0 

17.0 

17.8 

Black    ..              ...           -  - 

1.1 

1.3 

1  4 

1.9 

1.0 

2.1 

1.4 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.7 

2.3 

1.9 

Mexican-American 

0.1 

0  1 

03 

03 

04 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

OS 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.4 

Puerto  Rican   

0.2 

0.3 

0  7 

0.4 

0.5 

0.3 

0.6 

0.2 

0.6 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.6 

Other  Hispanic      .  . 

1.5 

06 

1.4 

1.3 

1.4 

0.7 

1.1 

1.1 

1.8 

1.2 

1.5 

1.5 

1.9 

White  

73.5 

74  4 

75.2 

76.1 

76.4 

74.5 

78.3 

76.2 

77.0 

77.4 

78.9 

75.8 

74.7 

Other  and  unknown  . 

5  5 

3.7 

4.0 

3.2 

3.6 

43 

2.7 

3.3 

2.9 

2.5 

1.9 

2.1 

2.3 

Citizenship  (percent) 

42.4 

40.9 

39.4 

37.9 

38.7 

United  States  

50.6 

46  2 

44.1 

41.8 

42  5 

40.4 

40.8 

41.8 

Foreign  .... 

46  3 

49  1 

50.1 

.  53.5 

52.9 

54.6 

50.8 

50.7 

49.8 

50.4 

52.5 

54.7 

57.8 

Unknown 

3  1 

4  7 

5.9 

"7 

46 

5.0 

8.4 

7.4 

7.7 

8.8 

8.1 

7.3 

35 

Median  age  at  doctorate  (years) 

30  3 

30  5 

30  7 

30.8 

30.7 

30.9 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.1 

31.2 

31.4 

31.5 

Percent  with  bachelor's  degree  in  same 

79.0 

81.8 

field  as  doctorate  . 

75.2 

74  1 

72.4 

74.0 

74.3 

74.2 

73  0 

75.2 

76.4 

76.2 

76.9 

Median  time  lapse  from  bachelor's  to 

I 

doctorate  (years) 

8.1 

8.1 

8.2 

8.5 

8.7 

Total  time                            .  . 

!  76 

7.9 

80 

80 

80 

8.1 

8.1 

8.1 

Registered  time 

56 

56 

5.8 

57 

5.8 

5.8 

5.9 

I  5"9 

5.9 

6.0 

6.0 

6.1 

6.2 

1  Longitudinal  comparisons  by  race  ethnicity  should  bo  done  with  extreme  care,  due 
to  ponodic  i:haf>00R  in  the  Survey  Distribution  by  race  ethnicity  based  on  U  S  Citizens 
and  those  wilh  permanent  visa*  only 

NOTE  The  National  Research  Councils  ctasstt<cat<on  of  degrees  by  field  differs 
'.orvcwhal  Ironi  inn!  *r,  most  publical<ons  of  the  Nationa'  Center  for  Education  Statistics 


(NCES)  The  number  of  degrees  also  differs  slightly  from  that  reported  in  the  NCES 
Completions"  survey  Because  of  rounding,  percents  may  not  add  to  100  0. 

SOURCE  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  National  Research  Council.  Office  of  Sci- 
entific and  Engineering  Personnel.  Doctorate  Records  File  (This  table  was  prepared 
May  1994  ) 
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Table  291— Statistical  profiie  of  persons  receiving  doctor's  degrees  in  the  humanities: 1 

1979-80  to  1991-92 


Item 

1979-80 

1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1991-92 

1 

2 

3 

4 

... 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Number  cf  doctorates  

3.863 

3.745 

3.560 

3.494 

3.528 

3.428 

3.461 

3.504 

3.553 

3.558 

3.820 

4,094 

4.444 

Sex  (percent) 

Men  

60.4 

58.7 

57.6 

56.2 

55.0 

56.6 

54.8 

55.1 

55.7 

54.5 

54.4 

53.5 

53.7 

Women   

39.6 

41.3 

42.4 

43.8 

45.0 

43.4 

45.2 

44.9 

44.3 

45.5 

45.6 

46.5 

46.3 

Racial/ethnic  group  (percent) 2 

American  Indian  

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

Asian   

1.9 

1.7 

1.7 

1.5 

1.8 

2.2 

1.8 

2.1 

2.3 

■2.9 

2.4 

2.5 

3.0 

Black   

2.9 

2.8 

3.3 

2.5 

3.3 

2.5 

2.8 

2.8 

3.0 

2.8 

2.3 

3.0 

2.7 

Mexican-American   

0.4 

0.5 

0.8 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.6 

0.8 

0.8 

0.6 

0.9 

0.7 

Puerto  Rican   

0.3 

0.7 

0.9 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

1.1 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

0.7 

Other  Hispanic  

2.2 

1.9 

2.5 

2.2 

■  2.1 

2.3 

2.1 

2.5 

2.1 

2.1 

2.6 

.2.4 

2.4 

White  

87.3 

88.0 

87.8 

89.4 

88.4 

88.9 

89.6 

88.4 

89.1 

88.2 

89.7 

88.3 

88.6 

Other  and  unknown   

4.6 

4.1 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

2.4 

2.2 

2.2 

1.6 

2.2 

1.3 

1.7 

1.4 

Citizenship  (percent) 

United  States   

87.3 

85.7 

84.7 

85.3 

83.7 

83.1 

78.8 

78.0 

78.4 

76.4 

78.3 

77.0 

77.7 

Foreign  

8.8 

10.2 

10.2 

10.7 

11.2 

12.1 

13.7 

14.3 

14.4 

15.5 

15.2 

18.3 

19.2 

Unknown   

3.9 

4.1 

5.1 

4.0 

5.2 

4.8 

7.4 

7.7 

7.1 

8.1 

6.5 

4.7 

3.2 

Median  age  at  doctorate  (years)   

33.4 

33.5 

34.0 

34.0 

34.5 

34.7 

35.0 

35.0 

35.4 

35.7 

35.7 

35.8 

35.6 

Percent  with  bachelor's  degree  in  same 

field  as  doctorate  

64.2 

61.0 

61.1 

58.4 

60.2 

58.8 

58.2 

58.5 

56.7 

55.5 

57.1 

57.7 

56.5 

Median  time  lapse  from  bachelor's  to 

doctorate  (years) 

Total  time  

10.6 

10.8 

11.2 

11.1 

11.5 

11.7 

12.1 

12.0 

12.2 

12.5 

12.2 

12.3 

12.0 

Registered  time   

7.7 

7.7 

8.0 

8.0 

8.2 

8.3 

8.2 

8.4 

8.5 

8.4 

8.3 

8.4 

8.3 

1 1ncludes  American  studies,  archeology,  art  history,  classics,  history  letters,  literature, 
music,  philosophy,  religion,  and  theatre. 

2  Longitudinal  comparisons  by  race/ethmcity  should  be  done  with  extreme  care,  due 
to  periodic  changes  m  the  survey.  Distribution  by  race/ethnicty  based  on  U  S  citizens 
and  those  with  permanent  visas  only. 

NOTE  —The  National  Research  Council's  classification  of  degrees  by  field  differs 
somewhat  from  that  in  most  publications  of  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 


(NCES)  The  major  differences  are  that  history  is  included  under  humanities  rather  than 
social  sciences  and  that  psychology  is  included  under  social  sciences  Tne  number  of 
degrees  also  differs  slightly  from  that  reported  in  the  NCES  "Completions"  survey  Be- 
cause of  rounding,  percents  may  not  add  to  100.0. 

SOURCE  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  National  Rese&.cH  Council.  Office  of  Sci- 
entific and  Engineering  Personnel.  Doctorate  Records  File  (This  iaL>  was  prepared 
May  1994.) 


Table  292.— Statistical  profile  of  persons  receiving  doctor's  degrees  in  the  life  sciences: 1 

1979-80  to  1991-92 


Item 

1979-80 

1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1991-92 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Number  of  doctorates  

5.325 

5.461 

5.565 

5.540 

5.745 

5.748 

5.720 

5.742 

6.143 

6.343 

6.613 

6.928 

7.108 

Sex  (percent) 

Men   

74  8 

73.6 

72.3 

69.0 

68.9 

67.7 

66.0 

64.8 

63.2 

61.8 

62.6 

61.4 

60.7 

Women   

25.2 

26.4 

27.7 

31.0 

31.1 

32.3 

34.0 

35.2 

36.8 

38.2 

37.4 

38.6 

39.3 

Racial/ethnic  group  (percent) 2 

American  Indian  

02 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

Asian   

5.0 

4.6 

4.5 

5.2 

4.6 

4.6 

4.8 

5.6 

4.9 

5.2 

5.5 

6.5 

7.0 

Black   

1.5 

1  8 

1  5 

1.6 

2.0 

2.1 

1.9 

2.4 

2.2 

2.1 

1.9 

2.3 

2.3 

Mexican-American   

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

Puerto  Rican  

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.5 

07 

Other  Hispanic  

07 

08 

0.8 

0.7 

0.8 

1.1 

1.3 

1.0 

1.3 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

White   

86.7 

87  6 

89.1 

89.5 

89.1 

89.0 

88.9 

87.3 

88.5 

88.3 

88  3 

86.6 

86.1 

Other  and  unknown   

5.6 

4.5 

3.1 

2.3 

2.6 

2.0 

1.8 

2.3 

1.7 

2.0 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

Citizenship  (percent) 

United  States   

80  4 

80.3 

80.4 

79  9 

79.4 

77.1 

75.9 

73.5 

71.3 

71.1 

68.0 

66.8 

65.7 

Foreign  

17.6 

17.1 

166 

17.4 

176 

19.3 

18.8 

20.5 

22.2 

22.1 

26.3 

29.1 

31.8 

Unknown   

2.0 

2.6 

3.0 

2.6 

3.0 

3.6 

5.3 

6.1 

64 

6.9 

5.6 

4.0 

2.5 

Median  age  at  doctorate  (years)   

30  0 

30.1 

30  3 

30  6 

31.0 

31  3 

31  6 

317 

31.9 

32.2 

32.3 

32.4 

32.7 

Percent  with  bachelor's  degree  in  same 

field  as  doctorate   

40  9 

40  7 

41.4 

56  3 

58  1 

58  3 

57  1 

55.6 

55.4 

53  4 

53.8 

54.1 

53.5 

Median  time  lapse  from  bachelor's  to 

doctorate  (years) 

Total  time  

7.3 

73 

7.6 

79 

82 

8.4 

8.7 

8.7 

8.9 

9.1 

9  1 

91 

94 

Registered  time   

58 

59 

60 

6  1 

6.3 

6.3 

6.4 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.7 

6.7 

67 

1 1ncludes  agricultural,  biological,  and  health  sciences 

''Longitudinal  comparisons  by  raceethnicity  should  be  done  with  extreme  care,  due 
to  ponodic  changos  in  the  survey  Distribution  by  race  ethnicity  based  on  US  citizens 
and  those  with  permanent  visas  only 

NOTE  —  Tho  National  Research  Council's  classification  of  degrees  by  field  differs 
somewhat  from  that  in  most  publications  of  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 


(NCES)  The  number  of  degrees  also  differs  Slightly  from  that  reported  in  the  NCES 
Completions'  survey  Because  of  rounding,  percents  may  noi  add  lo  100  0 

SOURCE  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  National  Research  Council.  Office  of  Sci- 
entific and  Engineering  Personnel.  Doctorate  Records  File  (This  table  was  prepared 
May  1994  ) 
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Table  293.— Statistical  profile  of  persons  receiving  doctor  s  degrees  in  the  physical  sciences: 1 

1979-80  to  1991-92 


1 


Number  of  doctorates   

Sex  (percent) 

Men   

Women   

Racial-ethnic  group  (percent)2 

American  Indian  

Asian   

Black   

Mexican-American   

Puerto  Rican   

Other  Hispanic  

White  

Other  and  unknown   

Citizenship  (percent) 

United  States   

Foreign  

Unknown  

Median  age  at  doctorate  (years)   

Percent  with  bachelor's  degree  in  same 

field  as  doctorate  

Median  time  lapse  from  bachelor's  to 
doctorate  (years) 

Total  time  

Registered  time   


*  metrites  physics,  astronomy,  chemistry  dnd  earth  atmospheric  and  manne 
sceroes  Excludes  mathematics  and  computer  science 

■■"Longitudinal  comparisons  by  race  ethnicity  should  be  done  with  extreme  care,  due 
to  periodic  changes  in  the  survey  Distribution  by  race  ethnicity  based  on  US  citizens 
and  those  with  peimanenl  visas  only 

NOTE  -The  National  Research  Councils  classification  of  degrees  by  f-eld  differs 
«m"M»*'vit  from  th.it  u*  most  publications  o>  the  Nat'Ona:  Center  for  Education  Statistics 


T9  -80 

1980-81 

1981-82 

_   

1982-83 

- —  ■  -  " 

1983-84 

1984-85 
- 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1991-92 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

5,151 

3.208 

3,348 

3,438 

3,459 

3,531 

3,679 

3,837 

4,046 

3,987 

4,263 

4,439 

4,573 

87  7 

88  7 

86  3 

86.4 

85.4 

83.7 

83.6 

83.3 

82.6 

80.9 

81.2 

81.0 

79.1 

12.3 

11.3 

137 

13.6 

14.6 

16.3 

16.4 

16.7 

17.4 

19.1 

18.8 

19.0 

20.9 

02 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.6 

0.1 

0.5 

0.5 

7.2 

6.5 

6.0 

6.4 

6.4 

6.7 

6.9 

6.8 

5.5 

6.6 

6.4 

6.5 

8.7 

0  9 

1  2 

1  1 

1 .0 

1 .3 

1 .2 

1 .0 

1.0 

1 .3 

1.3 

1.0 

1.2 

1.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.1 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

0.5 

1.0 

0.8 

0.7 

1.0 

0.6 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

1  2 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

1.1 

1.3 

1.5 

1.6 

1 .7 

83.7 

85.3 

88.5 

87.4 

87.0 

87.0 

86.5 

86.6 

87.3 

86.8 

87.2 

87.1 

84.8 

7.0 

5.7 

3.0 

3.6 

3.2 

3.2 

3.4 

3.0 

3.1 

2.1 

2.3 

1.9 

1.9 

75.9 

75.4 

75.0 

74.0 

73.6 

70.3 

66.1 

65.1 

64.3 

62.5 

61.0 

59.3 

57.9 

21  6 

21.3 

21.9 

23.1 

23.5 

25.5 

27.8 

28.5 

28.8 

29.8 

32.4 

35.9 

39.6 

2.4 

3.3 

3.1 

2.9 

2.9 

4.1 

6.1 

6.4 

6.9 

7.8 

6.7 

4.8 

2.5 

29.1 

29  0 

29  2 

29.3 

29.5 

29.5 

29.9 

29.8 

30.1 

30.0 

30.7 

30.2 

30.3 

76.5 

76.6 

77.2 

75.4 

77.7 

75.0 

73.4 

72.6 

72.6 

72.6 

80.0 

76.9 

74.5 

68 

67 

6.8 

7.0 

7.0 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.2 

7.2 

7.8 

7.5 

7.8 

5.7 

5.7 

5.8 

5.9 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

5.9 

6.1 

6.0 

6.3 

6.2 

6.4 

<NCES)  The  number  of  degrees  also  differs  slightly  from  that  reported  in  the  NCES 
"Completions'  survey  Because  of  rounding,  percents  may  not  add  to  100.0. 

SOURCE  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  National  Research  Council.  Office  of  Sci- 
entific and  Engineering  Personnel.  Doctorate  Records  File  {This  table  was  prepared 
May  t994  ) 


Table  294.— Statistical  profile  of  persons  receiving  doctor  s  degrees  in  the  social  sciences: 1 

1979-80  to  1991-92 


Number  of  doctorates 

Sex  (percent) 

Men  

Women 
Racial/ethnic  group  (percent)' 

American  Indian 

Asian  

BlacK   

Mexican-American   

Puerto  Rican     .  .. 

Other  Hispanic  

White  

Other  and  unknown 
Citizenship  (percent) 

United  States  .  . 

Foreign  .  . . 

Unknown     

Median  age  at  doctorate  (years) 
Percent  with  bachelor's  de 

field  as  doctorate 
Median  time  lapse  from 
doctorate  (years) 

Total  time 

Registered  .time 


'  includes  anthropology  area  stud<ns  imnmniogy  peononves  geography  political 
sopnto  puiiiic  pnlicy.  psychology  and  soco!ogy 

■  Longitudinal  k  omrjimsons  by  rncp  ptinnoty  should  hp  done  with  extreme  care  dii<? 
to  periodic  changes  in  the  survey  D.stnbution  by  we  ethn.aly  based  on  U  S  citrons 
«mJ  those  wah  pemMnpnl  visas  only 

NOTE  —The  NaKi"rt"  Research  Oimci  s  ci.issifir;<t-on  of  deg'ees  by  field  differs 
somowh.it  from  Ilia'  .n  most  publications  of  the  National  Center  foi  Education  Statistics 


1979-80 

1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 | 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1991-92 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

6,253 

6.505 

6,250 

6.055 

5.895 

5.720 

5,841 

5.718 

5,769 

5,955 

6,076 

6,127 

6.205 

65  4 

64.4 

63  3 

60.7 

59  2 

58  9 

57.6 

57.2 

55.0 

54  8 

53.7 

50.6 

52.6 

34  6 

35.6 

36.7 

39  3 

40  8 

41.1 

42.4 

42.8 

45.0 

45.2 

46.3 

49.4 

47.4 

0.3 

0.2 

04 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

04 

05 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

27 

2.4 

2.4 

2.1 

24 

2.5 

25 

3.t 

3.2 

3.1 

2.9 

3.2 

3.5 

4.0 

39 

4.6 

3.8 

45 

4.3 

4.0 

3.7 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.9 

4.4 

04 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

1.1 

1.1 

03 

03 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 

05 

0.6 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

0.7 

1  2 

1  1 

1  1 

1.6 

1.3 

1.4 

1.6 

2.0 

1.5 

1  5 

2.1 

2.1 

1.9 

86.5 

87  6 

87  8 

88  2 

88.0 

87.6 

87  9 

87.3 

87.3 

87.5 

87.2 

86.0 

86.3 

4.5 

3.7 

2.2 

2.8 

2.1 

2  4 

2.0 

2.0 

1.7 

1.6 

1.2 

1.3 

1.6 

84  7 

84  0 

61  8 

82.9 

80.6 

79.3 

77  9 

76  1 

74.8 

70.4 

73.8 

73.4 

74.3 

11  6 

11  9 

126 

12  5 

14.1 

153 

15.3 

15.7 

16.1 

173 

18.0 

19.8 

21.2 

37 

42 

56 

4.5 

5.4 

5.4 

6.9 

8.3 

9.1 

12.2 

8.2 

6.8 

4.4 

31  6 

32  0 

32  3 

32.4 

32.7 

33.0 

33.4 

33  5 

34.1 

33.9 

34.2 

34.1 

34.3 

n  same 

53  1 

58  6 

59  1 

57  4 

58  9 

59.3 

58.5 

57  0 

56  4 

54.5 

52  3 

55  4 

54  2 

jlor's  to 

8.7 

90 

92 

93 

9.7 

99 

10.0 

10.3 

105 

113 

10.6 

10.5 

10.6 

64 

65 

6.7 

68 

7  1 

7  1 

7.2 

7.4 

7.4 

7.4 

7.5 

I  75 

7.5 

iNCESl  Ihc  maior  differences  are  that  history  is  included  under  humanities  rather  than 
social  sciences  and  that  psychology  is  included  under  social  sciences  The  numbor  of 
degrees  also  differs  slightly  from  that  reported  in  the  NCES  "Completions"'  survoy  Be- 
cause of  roundmg.  percents  may  not  add  to  100  0 

SOURCE  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  National  Research  Council.  Office  of  Sci- 
entific and  Engineering  Personnel.  Doctorate  Records  File  (This  table  was  prepared 
May  1994  ) 
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Table  295.— Doctor's  degrees 1  conferred  by  60  large  institutions  of  higher  education: 

1982-83  to  1991-92 


Institution 

Rank 
order *" 

Tolal. 
1982-83 
to 

1991-92 

1982-83 

1983-84 

1934-85 

1985-86 

1986-67 

1987-88 

1988-09 

1939-90 

1990-91 

1991-92 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

'6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

United  States,  all  institutions 

355,535 

32.775 

33,209 

32.943 

33.653 

34,041 

34,870 

35.720 

38.371 

39,294 

40,659 

Total.  60  targe  institutions  . . 

209.103 

19.293 

19,856 

19.755 

19.811 

20,178 

20.526 

21,107 

22,289 

22,832 

23.457 

University  of  California  Berkeley 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 
University  of  Illinois.  Urbana  Campus 
Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York  1 
University  of  Michigan-Ann  Arbor  

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

7.547 
6.627 
6.391 
6.297 
6  127 

702 
594 
543 
529 
584 

698 
630 
538 
603 
738 

689 
^74 
622 
625 
607 

753 
606 
560 
610 
598 

727 
667 
616 
593 
589 

742 
684 
646 
567 
564 

838 
667 
647 
615 
527 

800 
717 
707 
723 
.583 

800 
708 
737 
802 
661 

798 
680 
775 
630 
676 

Ohio  State  University-Main  Campus 

University  of  Texas  at  Austin  ....   

University  of  Minnesota.  Twin  Cities  

Stanford  University  (Calif )  

University  of  Califorma-Los  Angeles  ... 

6 

8 
9 
10 

5.778 
5.675 
5.600 
5.225 
4  956 

563 
418 
466 
451 
465 

521 
427 
495 
497 
465 

543 
474 
515 
497 
449 

512 
5<*5 
556 
530 
433 

570 
612 
508 
562 
448 

542 
588 
527 
560 
508 

606 
583 
543 
540 
459 

604 
647 
633 
532 
558 

644 
710 
706 
487 

558 

671 
671 
651 
569 
613 

Cornell  University-Endowed  Colleges  (NY)J 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Harvard  University  (Mass  )     .  .  ... 
Michigan  State  University  . 

Purdue  Untversity-Mam  Campus  (Ind  )  

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

4.769 
4.732 
4.639 
4.349 
4.070 

44,; 
429 
474 
481 
388 

432 
415 
457 
395 
383 

433 
447 
385 
405 
389 

456 
455 
452 
438 
379 

445 
458 
434 
464 
370 

454 
516 
465 
427 

366 

481 
492 
461 
434 
420 

555 
509 
505 
432 
467 

531 
497 
505 
397 
430 

540 
514 
501 
476 
478 

University  of  Maryland.  College  Park  Campus 
Pennsylvania  State  University- Mam  Campus 
University  cf  Washington  ... 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
New  York  UmveisUy 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 

4.046 
4.040 
3.950 
3.949 
3.907 

354 
394 
387 
361 
344 

387 
364 
358 
406 
418 

373 
371 
342 
367 
391 

370 
350 
345 
341 
377 

378 
341 
411 
307 
392 

364 
379 
392 
319 
421 

393 
417 
403 
414 
376 

468 
420 
457 
462 
392 

453 
463 
459 
495 
392 

506 
541 
396 
477 
404 

University  of  Southern  California              .  .. 

University  of  Pittsburgh-Mam  Campus 

Texas  ASM  UniveiSity 

Indiana  University  Bloomtngton 

Rutgers  University.  New  Brunswick  (N.J  ) 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

3.799 
3  759 
3.735 
3.6*17 
3.425 

308 
407 
286 
413 
372 

42-1 
389 
298 
417 

362 

424 

398 
315 
'397 
343 

363 
390 
336 
353 
320 

354 
394 
369 
374 
320 

354 
390 
382 
319 
311 

429 
367 
420 
313 
327 

429 
337 
411 
321 
342 

359 
344 
446 
342 
326 

355 
343 
472 
398 
402 

University  of  F  ion  da 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 
Northwestern  University  (III ) 
University  of  Chicago  (III  I 
University  of  Georgia 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

3.254 
3.214 
3.198 
3  185 
3  139 

299 
264 
274 
315 
298 

294 
268 
310 
329 
270 

301 
300 
326 
291 
355 

290 
290 
312 
329 
309 

313 
311 
319 
319 
275 

315 
281 
313 
318 
316 

342 
329 
358 
310 
340 

366 
362 
327 
335 
313 

370 
400 
308 
317 
332 

364 
409 
351 
322 
331 

Yale  University  iConn  } 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

University  of  Arizona 

University  of  lowa 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University 

31 

32 
33 
34 
35 

3  030 
3.027 
3  008 
2  988 
2.976 

281 
279 
269 
248 
246 

299 
283 
259 
273 
271 

276 
200 
261 
284 
260 

259 
283 
260 
258 
274 

305 
3tl 
298 
287 
295 

290 
301 
290 
312 
287 

317 
299 
326 
287 
303 

312 
337 
311 
299 
342 

344 
336 
382 
360 
332 

347 
336 
352 
360 
366 

Boston  University  (Mass  ) 
Nova  University  (Fla  J 
lowa  Slate  University 
Temple  University  iPa  ) 
Florida  State  Univeisity 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

2.903 
2  733 
2.661 
2.645 
2  561 

32-1 
240 
214 
227 
293 

333 
210 

228 
243 
273 

276 
209 
245 
264 
257 

307 
263 
256 
277 
224 

299 
271 
296 
290 
226 

245 
292 
309 
277 
250 

304 
306 
257 
285 
246 

277 
316 
282 
249 
249 

258 
290 
297 
251 
257 

280 
336 
277 
282 
286 

Uni\ersity  of  California  Davis 

C»1y  Universrty  of  New  York  Graduate  School  and 

University  Center 
Johns  Hopk-ns  University  (Md  } 
Univers»ty  of  Virgima-Mam  Campus 
Stale  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 

41 

42 
43 
44 
45 

2  '199 

2.425 
2  404 
2.376 
2  348 

290 

208 
187 
224 
21  i 

2KJ 

200 
2t2 
190 
208 

224 

234 
254 
221 
194 

245 

23? 
220 
2 1 7 
206 

228 

232 
213 
218 
209 

238 

258 
267 
229 
240 

221 

225 
229 
242 
274 

.•>58 

259 
240 
253 
249 

258 

320 
285 
291 
265 

284 

257 
297 
291 
290 

Princeton  University  (N  J  ) 
University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder 
North  Carolina  Stale  University  at  Raleigh 
Vandorb'lJ  University  (Tonn  ) 
University  of  Tennossee-Knoxvilte 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

2  337 
2  310 
2  302 
2  295 
2.258 

23t 

rib 
i  u 

228 
232 

226 
258 
Z1C 
232 
250 

211 

198 
204 
239 
223 

216 
198 
219 
259 
233 

218 
229 
200 
252 
20C 

269 
231 
239 
196 
217 

227 
221 
224 
218 
209 

240 
248 
294 
229 
?;4 

244 
263 
256 
222 
214 

255 
249 
279 
220 
260 

University  of  Missouri  -Columbia 
University  of  Kansas  Mam  Campus 
Universily  of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln 
Oklahoma  Slate  University-Mam  Campus 
University  of  Cincinnati-Mam  Campus  (Ohio) 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

2.248 
2  206 
2.101 
2.040 
1  965 

22 1 
212 
203 
197 
189 

245 
241 
215 
197 

202 

230 
?bO 
179 
220 
171 

202 
211 
20 1 
224 
18? 

181 
221 
203 
189 
182 

227 
?13 
233 
184 
188 

236 
224 
236 
211 
182 

236 
180 
217 
29 
213 

212 
209 
202 
206 
231 

258 
235 
212 
183 
220 

University  of  Connecticut 
University  of  Rochester  (N  Y  i 
University  d  Orpynn 
Umvorstty  ol  Utah 

University  of  South  Carolina  al  Columbia 

56 

57 

58 

5'J 
60 

1  431 

1 .920 
1  875 
1 .8'»9 
1  033 

159 

1  ;«i 

1*»7 
1H< 
\:\? 

1*15 
154 

i«r 

lip 

181 
1C8 
173 
1 75 
1M> 

1/4 
1U5 

to; 
too 

108 

193 
198 
t40 
1/9 
169 

100 
107 
167 
209 
t9l 

198 
208 
196 
174 
169 

217 
226 
184 
199 
215 

228 
194 
196 
202 
248 

206 
231 
217 
2t3 
242 

1  hdudes  Ph  D  fid  D  and  comparable  degrees  at  the  doctoral  levnl  I  xcludos  first 
professional  degrees  (eg  M  U  .  U  D  S  .  and  0  V  M  ) 

"Institutions  aro  ranked  by  tho  total  number  of  doctors  dog'ees  conferred  dunnq  the 
designated  10- year  period 

'inc'ucles  degrees  con  I  ur  red  by  Iho  Mam  Division  and  Teachers  College 

*  I'M  »utl»»s  degrees  conferred  by  the  Endowed  and  Slatulory  Colleges 


Nnt  apphcahle 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Educnlion  National  Center  for  Education  Stalistics 
Higher  I  ducahon  Gcno'.ii  Information  Survey  (HEGIS).  "Degices  and  Olher  Formal 
Aw.M'fs  Conferred"  s.i*v»/  and  Integrated  Postsocondary  Educ-alion  Data  Systom 
(iPbUS)    Completions    jjrvo/  (  Hv3  table  was  prepared  April  1994  ) 
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Table  296.— Percentage  of  the  high  school  class  of  1980  enrolled  in  postsecondary  education,  by  attendance 
rAV  ra/so/A»hni^itu  cnrinornnomir  status,  and  ability  level:  Fall  1980  to  fall  1985 


Sex.  race'ethnicrty.  socioeconomic  status,  and 
ability  level 


Total   

Sex 

Male   

Female  

Race/ethnicity 
Wnite.  non-Hispanic  . 
Black,  non- Hispanic  .. 

Hispanic   

Amencan  Indian   

Asian  

Socioeconomic  status ' 

Low   

low-middle  

High-middle   

High  

Ability  level ' 

Low 

Low-middle   

High-middle   

High   


*  Socioeconomic  status  quart-ies  as  measured  by  a  composite  score  on  parental  edu- 
cation family  income,  fathers  occupat-on  and  household  characteristics  m  1980 

"Ability  tevei  quartOes  as  measured  bv  performance  on  a  test  battery  administered  as 
part  of  the  High  School  and  Beyond  survey  in  1980 


Fall  1980 

Fall  1981 

Fait  1982  | 

Fall  1983 

Fall  1984 

Fall  1 

985 

Full- 

Part- 

Cull 

run- 

Part- 

Full- 

T 

Part-  | 

Full- 

Pait- 

Full- 

Part- 

Full- 

Part- 

time 

time 

time 

time 

time 

time 

time 

time 

time 

time 

time 

time 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

■  7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

!  46.1 

5.8 

43.1 

6.6 

34.1 

9.9 

33.3 

6.8 

17.1 

7.5 

10.4 

7.6 

•  1 

43  ? 

5.4 

42.4 

6.0 

33.9 

9.0 

34.0 

6.4 

18.3 

D./ 

1  1 .0 

7  R 

48  9 

6.1 

43.8 

7.1 

34.3 

108 

32.7 

7.1 

15.9 

8.1 

7  P 

/  .O 

47.7 

5.8 

44.6 

6.6 

35.5 

10.2 

34.7 

6.7 

18.0 

/  .0 

10.5 

7.6 

42  0 

4.1 

39.8 

4.8 

29.8 

8.1 

28.3 

6.0 

12.7 

5.4 

8.9 

6.2 

34  9 

7.8 

30.5 

94 

23.6 

10.6 

22.9 

8.0 

1 1 .6 

8.0 

l'l.U 

ft  ^ 
o.o 

34.2 

5.3 

35.0 

6.9 

21.0 

11.9 

22.4 

8.2 

14.8 

2.1 

9  f\ 
£.0 

67.4 

12.0 

64.6 

12.8 

57.7 

15.8 

53.8 

10.9 

37.2 

13.6 

20.8 

16.8 

30  3 

5.0 

26  7 

54 

18.7 

8.7 

17.1 

5.4 

9.7 

5.3 

63 

5.6 

40.3 

5.9 

35  8 

7.1 

27.3 

9.4 

25.0 

6.8 

13.5 

7.1 

8.0 

7.6 

j  51.9 

70 

48.5 

7.2 

38.0 

11.7 

36.7 

8.0 

18.2 

8.6 

10.5 

7.8 

!     70  2 
I 

5.6 

68.4 

6.9 

59  3 

11  0 

60.1 

7.8 

29.2 

9.5 

18.5 

9.0 

22.2 

49 

196 

5.6 

13.0 

7.8 

12.8 

4.6 

7.2 

3.3 

5.2 

2.9 

38.4 

6.4 

34.8 

7  7 

25.5 

10.7 

23.7 

8.0 

13.8 

8.0 

8.0 

7.4 

58.1 

6.3 

52.3 

78 

39.9 

13.1 

39  2 

8.0 

19.6 

8.3 

11.7 

8.4 

75.1 

5.7 

73.3 

6  1 

63.8 

10.3 

i.  _ 

63.5 

7.1 

30.8 

9.6_|_  18.4 

SOURCE.  US  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
High  School  and  Beyond  survey  (This  table  was  prepared  October  1988  ) 


Table  297.— Percentage  of  the  high  school  class  of  1980  enrolled  in  4-year  colleges,  by  attendance 
status,  sex,  race/ethnicity,  socioeconomic  status,  and  ability  level:  Fall  1980  to  fall  1985 


Sex.  race/ethnicity.  socioeconomic  status,  and 
ability  level 


Fall  1980 


Total 

Sex 

Male  

Female 

Race/ethnicity 
White.  non-Hispanic 
Black.  non-Hispanic 

Hispanic  

American  Indian  .  . 
Asian 

Socioeconomic  status  1 

Low  

Low-middle 
High-middle 
High 

Ability  level-" 
Low  ..  . 
Low-middle 
High-middle 
High  . 


Full- 
time 


30.3 


28  9 
31  6 


31.8 
28  2 
16.7 
14.5 
44  6 


15  5 

23  2 
33  5 
55.0 


8.2 
21  1 
35  8 
62  9 


Part- 
time 


1.5 


1.4 
1.5 


1  5 
1  1 

1.3 
1  3 
4.0 


1.1 

1  3 
1  4 

23 


1  0 

0.7 
1  7 

7  3 


Fall  1981 


Full- 
time 


28.9 


28  5 

29  3 


30.6 
26.1 
14.2 
14  4 
43  1 


14.8 
20  9 
31.4 
54  6 


7.4 
199 
32.9 
61  5 


Part- 
time 


1.6 


"  '  Soctot'cnnomic  status  q-iariiles  as  'nensuforj  by  a  composite  scoie  on  parental  cdu 
cat^n  family  income  fathom  ormpatMn  and  household  chdractenshes  in  1980 

■  Ability  level  mmrtiles  a*  m  enured  by  performance  on  a  tost  battery  administered  as 
part  i>!  the  Htuh  School  and  Beyond  su'\i»v  in  1980 


Fall  1982 


Full- 
time 


Part- 
time 


26.3  ! 


1.6 
1.6 


16 

1.3 
1  5 
1.8 
40 


I  3 
1  4 
1  6 

2.5 


08 
0.8 
23 
26 


25.9 
26.6 


28  0 
21  2 
13.9 
13.2 
42.6 


12.3 
19  1 

28  7 
49.8 


6.2 
17.3 
29.6 
56.8 


3.4 


3.3 
J  5 


3  5 
3.2 
2.0 
2.7 
66 


2.2 
27 
3.6 
5.3 


1.5 
2.7 
4.5 
5.2 


Fall  1983 


Full- 
time 


27.9 


28.7 
27.2 


29.8 
21.3 
15.5 
157 
46  4 


12.2 
19.7 
29.6 
54.3 


7.1 
17.2 
32  5 
58.8 


Part- 
time 


2.7 


2.6 
2.7 


2.7 
2.1 
2.8 
2.3 
4.7 


1  4 

2.3 
3.2 
3.7 


05 
2.5 
36 
3.8 


Fall  1984 


Full- 
time 


10 


13.8 


15.5 
12.3 


14.7 
9.1 
9.1 
9.8 

340 


6.6 
10.0 
14.6 
25.9 


4  1 
9.8 
15  5 

28.6 


Part- 
time 


4.3 


4.1 

4.6 


4.4 
3.0 
4.7 
1.0 
8.5 


2.4 
4.0 

4.7 
6.8 


08 
36 
56 
7.3 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  Notional  Cenler  for  Education  Statistics. 
H.<jh  School  and  Beyond  survey  (This  tablo  was  prepared  October  1988  ) 
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306  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  OUTCOMES 


Table  298.— Mean  number  of  semester  credits  completed  by  bachelor's  degree  recipients,  by  major  and 

course  area:  1972  to  1976  and  1980  to  1984 


Course  areas 


"  Sample  survev  based  on  1972  high  schoo'  seniors  who  completed  bachelor's  de- 
grees by  1976 

''Sample  survey  based  o^  1980  rvgn  schoo'  seniors  who  completed  bachelors  de- 
grees by  1984 
-  Data  not  available 


Qpfprtpri  roMpnP  mamrQ 

Total 

Business 

Computer 
science 

Fdnration 

FnoinPPrmo 
u~ i  iy ii  icci  ii  iy 

Mathe- 
matics 

Biological 
sciences 

Physical 
sciences 

Social 
sciences 

Other 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

  — 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

1972-76 1 

Mean,  ail  majors 

124.0 

7.8 

1.0 

9.7 

2.3 

7.4 

7.6 

9.0 

30.3 

48.8 

Business  and  management  . .  . 

124  4 

41.2 

2.3 

0.5 

0.4 

10.2 

2.5 

4.8 

30  4 

32  0 

Computer  science  .  ... 

133.3 

6.6 

33.5 

04 

5.3 

22.4 

1  9 

7.8 

20  6 

34  8 

Education   

126  4 

0.9 

0  3 

40.2 

— 

5.0 

55 

4  3 

23.9 

46.4 

Engineering  

134.8 

1  6 

2.0 

0.1 

50.0 

18.2 

1.3 

20.5 

14  0 

27  1 

English  

117  8 

0  5 

0  1 

7.8 

0.1 

3.2 

3.4 

3.4 

24.2 

75.2 

Fine  arts   ... 

124.9 

0.3 

0.1 

6.6 

— 

1.3 

2.5 

2.1 

13.6 

98.4 

Lite  sciences   

122.2 

0.4 

0.8 

1.7 

— 

8.4 

35.6 

26.2 

17.8 

31.3 

Physical  sciences  

122.7 

0.8 

1.4 

0.9 

1.9 

16.2 

9.6 

49.5 

13  1 

29.2 

Psychology    .... 

119.1 

2  0 

0.5 

5.9 

0.3 

5.5 

62 

5.9 

56.0 

36  9 

Social  sciences 

120  6 

3  4 

0  4 

3.3 

0.4 

5.3 

3.2 

43 

60.3 

'  40.1 

1980-84 2 

Mean,  ail  majors  

123.5 

12.8 

3.3 

6.2 

4.6 

8.4 

5.3 

8.1 

27.5 

47.2 

Business  and  management  . .  . 

122  8 

41.2 

45 

0.6 

1.1 

8.9 

2.2 

3.9 

27  5 

.32  7 

Computer  science   

129  3 

11.8 

27.9 

0.3 

4.7 

213 

1.8 

8.5 

19.0 

33.9 

Education  

127.4 

07 

03 

45.5 

0.1 

4.4 

4.4 

3.8 

20.8 

47.3 

Engineering   

132.3 

1.0 

2.3 

0.8 

52.5 

16.2 

1  1 

20  2 

12.3 

25.9 

English  

114.8 

1.7 

1  5 

6.9 

2.2 

2.1 

4.7 

21.4 

74.4 

Fine  arts 

120.5 

1.7 

06 

5.1 

1.7 

2.7 

1.5 

14  1 

93.1 

Lite  sciences  

121.9 

07 

1.5 

1.9 

0.2 

10.1 

33.5 

22.6 

18  1 

33.3 

Physical  sciences   

124  3 

0.2 

4.9 

0.1 

2.0 

14.1 

12.9 

48.7 

11.6 

30  0 

Psychology  

120.7 

3.0 

2.7 

2.1 

6.5 

5.8 

42 

55.2 

41.2 

Social  sciences  

1192 

6.0 

1.4 

1.0 

0.5 

5.4 

4.4 

5.1 

52.0 

43.3 

NOTE  — Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education  Nat-ona'  Center  for  Education  Statsi.cs 
High  School  and  Beyond  survey  (This  table  was  prepared  April  1986  "i 


Table  299.— Colleges  and  universities  offering  remedial  instruction  or  tutoring,  by  type  and  control  of 

institution:  1980-81  to  1991-92 


Type  and  control  of 
institution 

Percent  of  colleges  offering  remedial  instruction  or  tutoring 

Change  in  percentage  points 

1980-81 

1984-85 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1991-92 

1980-81  to 
1984-85 

1984-85  to 
1988-89 

1988-89  to 
1990-91 

1990-91  to 
1991-92 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

All  4-year  colleges  .  . 
All  2-year  colleges 

78.9 
83.8 

85  8 
93.4 

89  0 

93.8 

I  , 

90.2 
94.9 

89.0 
94  1 

88.6 
90.9 

6.9 
9.6 

3.2 
0.4 

00 
03 

-0  5 
-3.2 

Public  institutions 
4-year  colleges 
2-year  colleges 

89  8 
89  6 

92.9 
97.2 

94.7 
98  9 

99  5 
99  0 

95  5 
98.8 

95.0 
96  0 

3.1 
76 

1.8 
1  7 

08 
-0  1 

0.5 
-28 

Private  institutions 
4-year  colleges  . 
2-year  colleges 

73  8 
61.9 

82  5 
78  9 

86.3 
77  8 

85  9 
79  8 

86  0 
79  8 

£56 
76  1 

87 
170 

38 
-1  1 

-03 

20 

0  4 
3  6 

SOURCE".  CM'oge  fcntMnce  Examination  Board  Annua!  Su^v  of  Co>>f>ges  1986-87 
Suwnd'v  Statutes  copyghteo  a»d  unnub'^hed  tabuiat-ons  fTh/s  table  v\a«s  prepared 
May  1992  i 
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Table  300.— Highest  level  of  education  attained  by  1980  high  school  seniors,  by  selected  student  and 

school  characteristics:  Spring  1986 


Student  and  school  characteristics 


Total  ...   

Sex 

Men  .  ..     

Women   

Race/ethnicity 

White.  non-Hispanic  

Black.  non-Hispanic  

Hispanic  

Asian   

American  Indian   

Socioeconomic  status  quartile'5 

Low   

Low-middle    

High-middle  

High   

High  school  program  6 

General  

Academic  

Vocational   

Postsecondary  education  plans6 

No  plans   

Attend  vocationaltechnical 
school 

Attend  college  less  than  4  years 
Earn  bachelor's  degree   .  .. 
Earn  advanced  degree 

Type  of  high  school 
Public 

Catholic  

Other  private  


Highest  educational  attainment  of  1980  high  school  seniors  in  1986 


Total 
2 


100.0 


No  high 
school 
diploma  1 


High  school 
diploma 


License2 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 

100.0  i 

100  0  ; 
100  0  | 


100  0 
100  0 
100.0 
100  0 


100.0 
100  0 
100  0 


100.0  l 

! 

100.0  j 

1000 ! 

100  0  i 
100  0  | 


100  0  j 
100.0  j 
100.0 


0.9 


1.0 
08 


0  8 
1.2 
1.7 

(3) 
(3I 


1.2 
05 
0.1 

(3) 


0.8 
0  1 
06 


1  4 

03 

0.2 
<3) 
0  1 


1.0 

(3) 


61.8 


'Seniors  who  dropped  out  o*  n.gn  school  afte*  sp'-ng  i960  sun/ey  and  had  "ot  com- 
o'eted  hign  school  bv  1 986 
•  Persons  who  earned  a  cetficate  foi  compie'  ng  a  cograrr  of  study 
'Less  than  05  percent 

A  Socioeconomic  status  was  measured  oy  a  ccipos'ie  score  on  pare^ta  education 
ta^-iy  -nco^e  fatness  occuoaton  and  ho^seno^d  character's  m  1980 
'  Students  se'f-reponed  h<gh  schoo'  program 

6Dunng  !he«  sen.of  year  of  hign  schoo'  students  .vere  asK<?o  about  the  h:g^es:  'eve' 
of  education  they  planned  to  atta  n  Students  who  planned  to  get  'ess  than  a  high  schoo1 


64.0 
59.6 


60.0 
69.4 
70.2 
49.6 
61  3 


74.1 
66.7 
58.4 
45.7 


69.7 
45.6 
72.8 


83.5 

72.5 
65.5 
48.3 
43.5 


63.2 
47  4 
52.3 


11.9 


10.5 
13.3 


11.5 
13.9 
13.8 
12.6 
18.6 


12.3 
13.6 
12.9 
8.7 


12.6 
8.8 
16.2 


12.7 

17.7 
14.4 
8.2 
7.9 


12.1 
11.9 
7.0 


Associate 
degree 


6.5 


Bachelor's 
degree 


5.9 
7.0 


6.6 
5.3 
7.3 
8.7 
9.3 


5.5 
8.0 
7.7 

6.3 


6.5 
7.2 
6.9 


2.1 

8.4 
13.1 
6.9 
4.9 


6.6 
6.4 
3.9 


18.2 


Graduate/ 
professional 
degree 


17.6 
18.8 


20.2 
9.9 
6.8 
27.3 
10.8 


6.6 
11.1 
20.4 
37.1 


10.2 
36.6 
3.6 


0.2 

1.1 
6.8 
35.8 
40.6 


16.4 
32.8 
36.7 


8 


0.7 


0.9 
0.6 


0.9 
0.2 
0.1 
1.7 
<3) 


0.2 
0.2 
0.6 
2.2 


0.2 
1.8 
0.0 


<3) 

(3) 
(3) 
0.7 
3.0 


0.7 
1.6 
0.1 


education  or  a  high  school  education  only  were  classified  as  having  no  postsecondary 
education  plans 

NOTE.— Because  of  rounding  pe^cents  may  not  add  to  100  0 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
High  School  and  Beyond  survey  (This  table  was  prepared  September  1987  ) 
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Table  301. — Highest  level  of  education  attained  by  1980  high  school  seniors,  by  race/ethnicity  and  October 
1980  postsecondary  education  attendance  status:  Spring  1986 


Race/c.nicity  and  October  1980 
postsecondary  education  attendance  status 


1 

Total 

Part-time  2-year  public  college 
Part-time  4-year  public  college 
Full-time  2-year  public  college  . 
Full-time  4-year  public  college  . 
Full-time  4-year  private  college 
Not  a  student   

White,  non-Hispanic 
Part-time  2-year  public  college 
Part-time  4-year  public  college 
Full-time  2-year  public  college 
Full-time  4-year  public  college 
Full-time  4-year  private  college 
Not  a  student   

Black,  non-Hispanic 
Part-time  2-year  public  college 
Part-time  4-year  public  college 
Full-time  2-year  public  college  . 
Full-time  4-year  public  •  ollege  . 
Full-time  4-year  private  college 
Not  a  student   

Hispanic 
Part-time  2-year  public  college 
Part-time  4-year  public  college 
Full-time  2-year  public  college 
Full-time  4-year  public  college 
Full-time  4-year  private  college 
Not  a  student   


Highest  educational  attainment  1980  high  school  seniors  in  1986 


Total 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


No  high 
school 
diploma 1 


0.7 
2  7 
<3) 
(3) 
(3) 
1.8 

0.8 
3.4 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
1.6 

(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
2.2 

(3) 
(4) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
3.1 


High  school 
diploma 


'Seniors  who  dropped  out  o<  high  school  after  spring  1980  survey  and  had  not  com- 
pleted high  school  by  1986 
''Includes  persons  who  ea^ed  a  certificate  for  completing  a  program  of  study 
JLess  than  05  percent. 


66.4 
57.1 
49.5 
41.7 
31.1 
78.2 

67.7 
54.8 
48.6 
39.0 
28.1 
78.5 

65.8 
58.5 
52.8 
59.4 
50  5 
78.1 

57.4 
(4) 
53.9 
51.1 
46.8 
83.2 


License2 


17.7 
154 
11.7 
7.6 
8.8 
12.8 

17.9 
14.5 
10.8 
6.8 
7.9 
12.7 

22.1 
25.1 
19.2 
11.2 
15.0 
13.3 

14.9 
(4) 
14.9 
18.4 
19.4 
103 


Associate 
degree 


8.8 
1.6 
20.7 
4.5 
5  1 
3.6 

69 
0.3 
20.7 
4.8 
5.1 
3.5 

9.8 
6.0 
18.9 
3.4 
5.5 
36 

23.4 

n 

22.7 
4.1 
6.1 
2.4 


Bacnelor's 
degree 


6.5 
22  6 
176 
44.9 
51.9 

3.5 

67 
27.0 
19.3 
48.0 
55  7 

3.5 

2.3 
8.5 
9.1 
25.6 
28.5 
28 

4  4 

n 

85 
25.6 
26.8 

0.9 


Graduate/ 
professional 
degree 

8 


0.6 
0.5 
1.3 
3.0 
02 

(3) 
C) 
0.7 
1.5 
33 
0.2 

(3) 
1.8 

0 
0.5 
0.6 

I3) 

(3) 
(4) 
(3) 
0.9 
1.0 
(3) 


4  Fewer  than  30  cases  available  for  analysis  Estimates  are  suppressed  because  they 
are  unreliable 

NOTE  — Because  of  rounding  percenls  may  not  add  to  100.0 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  o<  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
High  School  and  Beyond  survey.  (This  table  was  prepared  September  1937  ■ 
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Table  305.— Average  undergraduate  tuition  and  fees  and  room  and  board  rates  paid  by  students  in 
institutions  of  higher  education,  by  control  of  institution  and  by  state:  1992-93  and  1993-94 


State  oi  other  area 


United  States 


Alabama  . 
Alaska  .  .. 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 


Colorado   

Connecticut   

Delaware   

District  of  Columbia  . 
Florida   

.Georgia   

Hawaii   

Idaho   

Illinois  

Indiana   


lowa   

Kansas  .  . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine  .... 


Maryland   

Massachusetts  ... 

Michigan   

Minnesota  

Mississippi   

Missouri   

Montana   

Nebraska  

Nevada   

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico   

New  York   

North  Carolina  .. 
North  Dakota  .... 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon   

Pennsylvania  .... 
Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  ..  . 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin   .  . 
Wyoming  .  .  . 


Public  4-yeai. 
1992-93 


Total 
2 


$6,020 


4.990 
5.416 
5.705 
4.954 
8.755 

5.943 
7.580 
7.269 

5.942 

5.034 
5.905 
4.721 
6.504 
6.281 

5.213 
4.933 
4.755 
4.802 
7.026 

7.556 
7.874 
7.205 
5.691 
5.120 

5.622 
6.013 
4.739 
6.388 
7.273 

7.988 
4.776 
7.329 
4.529 
5.053 

7.286 
3.832 
6.618 
7.816 
8.090 

6.153 
4.613 
4.813 
4.717 
4.872 

9.666 
7.228 
5.973 
5.412 
5.260 
4.652 


Tuition 
in-state) 


$2,349 


Public  4-year. 
1993-94' 


$6,374 


1.876 
1.695 
1.555 
1.661 
1.990 

2.220 
3.247 
3.465 
830 
1.703 

1.836 
1.399 
1.415 
2.824 
2.448 

2.228 
1,801 
1.704 
1.831 
2.889 

2.766 
3.834 
3.172 
2.662 
2.366 

2.234 
1,833 
1.853 
1.529 
3.452 

3.351 
1.613 
2.893 
1.26* 
2.006 

3.106 
1.551 
2.653 
4.041 
3.150 

2.641 
2.071 
1.713 
1.356 
1.834 

5.314 
3.338 
2.070 
1.755 
2.170 
1.430 


Tuition 
(in-state) 


$2,543 


5.287 
5.985 
5.462 
5.334 
7.511 

6.183 
7.926 
7.811 

5.855 
5,075 

4.983 
6.964 
6.639 

5.440 
5.236 
5.027 
5.225 
7.521 

8,171 
8.467 
7.642 
5.904 
5.093 

5.836 
5.665 
4.927 
6.403 
7.800 

8.252 
5,094 
7.723 
4.704 
5.294 

6.987 
4.023 
6.648 
8.278 
8.603 

6.203 
4,874 
5.021 
4.935 
5.227 

■10.057 
7.726 
6.483 
5.691 
5.252 
I  4.900 


Room 


$1,937 


1.983 
1.908 
1.819 
1.808 
2.378 

2.262 
3.479 
3.684 
974 
1.784 

1,894 
1.455 
1.498 
3.029 
2.621 

2.352 
1,921 
1.913 
2.182 
3.139 

3.120 
4.142 
3.481 
2.780 
2.370 

2,475 
1.890 
1.939 
1.538 
3.833 

3.518 
1.731 
2.921 
1.409 
2.128 

3.259 
1.645 
2.833 
4.316 
3.402 

2.891 
2.288 
1.797 
1.503 
1.964 

5.536 
3.639 
2.337 
1.875 
2.318 
1.648 


Board 
7 


$1,894 


1.598 
2.193 
1.739 
1.752 
2.812 

1.772 
2.310 
2.190 

1.970 
1.459 

1.479 
1.796 
1.718 

1.526 
1.605 
1.370 
1.405 
2.204 

2.587 
2.290 
1.856 
1.580 
1.343 

1.817 
1.710 
1,276 
3.003 
2.359 

2.778 
1.565 
2.624 
1.669 
908 

2.103 
876 
1.604 
2.063 
2.719 

1.851 
1.060 
1.524 
1.756 
1.282 

2.781 
2.186 
1.952 
1.847 
1.631 
1.422 


Private  4-year 
1992-93 


Total 
8 


$15,009 


1.706 
1.884 
1.904 
1,774 
2,?>1 

2.148 
2.137 
1.937 

2.101 
1.723 

2.007 
2.139 
2.300 

1.562 
1.709 
1.744 
1.638 
2,178 

2.464 
2.035 
2.304 
1,5-45 
1.380 

1.544 
2.064 
1.711 
1.862 
1.608 

1.956 
1.798 
2.177 
1,627 
2,259 

1.625 
1.502 
2.211 
1.899 
2.482 

1,462 
1.526 
1.700 
1.675 
1.981 

1 .740 
1.901 
2.194 
1.968 
1.303 
1.830 


Tuition 
9 


Private  4-year 
1993-94 • 


$10,294 


10,092 
1 1 .057 
9.201 
8.398 
17.432 

15.235 
19.708 
10.132 
18.004 
13.722 

13.066 
9.514 
12.751 
14.299 
14,196 

13.566 
10.398 
9.559 
15.785 
18.754 

18.275 
20,223 
11.411 
14.569 
8.125 

12.417 
9.944 

11,221 
8,797 

17.698 

17.855 
13.126 
17.673 
12.743 
8.768 

14.361 
'  10.096 
15.458 
16.642 
18.340 

11.617 
10.927 
11.267 
11.322 
5.645 

18.339 
13.217 
15.357 
12.281 
13.012 


Total 
10 


$15,959 


6.562 
6.738 
5,688 
5.411 
1 1 .863 

10.499 
14,058 

6.477 
11.851 

9.143 

8.518 
4.932 
8,942 
9.843 
10.4581 

10.098 
7.041 
6.248 
1 1 .033 
13.486 

12.282 
14.000 

7.722 
10.831 

5  546 

8.469 
6.546 
7.881 
6.397 
12.644 

11.653 
9.429 

1 1 .674 
8.979 
8.050 

10.167 
6.73 
11.411 
11.791 
12.595 

8.001 

7.355 
8.059 
7.437 
2.439 

13.458 
9.152 

10.976 
8.546 
9.490 


Tuition 
(m-state) 


$10,994 


10.664 

12.251 
9.542 
8.866 

19.321 

16.064 
20.726 
10.700 
18.620 
13.653 

13.950 
10.091 
1 4.04  A 
15.249 
15.045 

14.510 
11.145 
10.097 
16.467 
19.658 

19.012 
21.346 
12.178 
15.556 
8.754 

13.053 
10.474 
1 1 .899 

18.702 

18.264 
■14.552 
18.451 
13.505 
9.188 

15.444 
10.801 
16.622 
18.118 
19.518 

'12.082 
1 1 .387 
12.025 
11.876 
6.661 

19.412 
14.043 
16.332 
13.220 
13.S02 


6.985 
7.727 
5.881 
5.716 
13.282 

11.104 
14.775 

6.917 
12.610 

9.287 

9.253 
5.522 
10.007 
10.474 
11.165 

10.832 
7.602 
6.556 
11.473 
14.265 

12.903 
14.797 

8.300 
11.592 

5.959 

8,745 
7.104 
8.400 
7.259 
13.335 

12.423 
10.176 
12.231 
9.612 
6.422 

1 1 .085 
7.210 
12.325 
12.684 
13.434 

8.507 
7.722 
8.627 
7.952 
2.545 

14.210 
9,778 

11.949 
9.310 

10,181 


Room 
12 


$2,513 


Board 
13 


$2,451 


1.607 
1.859 
1.617 
1.349 
3.094 

2.492 
3.287 
2.507 
3.554 
2.242 

2.409 
2.560 
1.212 
2.696 
1.784 

1.707 
1.458 
1.644 
2.558 
2.620 

3.231 
3.369 
1.814 
1.894 
1.400 

2.012 
1.355 
1.684 
2.600 
2.687 

2.999 
2.091 
3.302 
1.824 
1.183 

2.118 
1.618 
1.959 
2.720 
3.262 

1.744 
1.445 
1.553 
1.840 
1.300 

2.768 
2.022 
2.455 
1.745 
1.576 


Publtc  2-year,  tuition 
only  (in-state) 


14 


$1,025 


2.072 
2.666 
2.044 
1.801 
2.945 

2.468 
2.664 
1.275 
2.455 
2.123 

2.288 
2.009 
2.824 
2.078 
2.095 

1.971 
2.084 
1.897 
2.436 
2.772 

2.878 
3.179 
2.064 
2.070 
1.394 

2.296 
2.014 
1.816 

2.680 

2.841 
2.285 
2.918 
2.069 
1.582 

2.241 
1.974 
2.338 
2.714 
2.821 

1.831 
2219 
1.846 
2.084 
2.817 

2.433 
2.242 
1.928 
2.166 
2.145 


1.129 

1.162 
681 
766 
208 

1.126 
1.314 
1 .044 

999 

937 
458 
902 
1.075 
1.628 

1.531 
875 
837 
934 

1.626 

1.599 
2.212 
1.268 
1.740 
932 

1.066 
1.083 
1.029 
753 
2.150 

1.482 
598 

2.041 
577 

1.595 

2.002 

1.011 

1.051 

1.61 

1.496 

1.053 

911 

586 
1,290 

2.555 
1.231 
1.01 
1.142 
1.467 
793 


1  Preliminary  data  based  on  fall  1992  enrollmonls 
—Data  not  mported  of  not  applicable 

NOTE  -Data  aro  toi  the  entire  academic  year  and  are  averago  charges  Tuition  and 
(pes  wore  weighted  by  the  number  nf  full-time -equivalent  undergraduates  m  t992  hul 


aro  not  ad|usled  to  reject  student  residency  Ro.im  and  board  are  based  on  full-time 
students 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  o<  Education  National  Ontcr  for  Education  Statistics.  In- 
tegrated Postsecondary  Education  Dala  System  HPlUS)  Tall  Fnrollmonf  and  "Inst.tu- 
tjonal  Characteristics '  surveys  (This  tablti  was  prepaied  July-1994  ) 
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Table  306.— -Average  graduate  and  first-professional  tuition  paid  by  students  in  institutions  of  higher  education: 

1987-88  to  1993-94 


Yea- 
1 

full -time 
graduate 
TuU.on 

2 

Average  full-ttme  first-professtonal  tuition 

Cniropractic 

Dentistry 

Medicine 

Optometry 

Osteopathic 
medicine 

Pharmacy 

Podiatry 

Veterinary 
medicine 

Law 

Theology 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

All  institutions 

1 987-83   

$3,599 

$4,149 

$8,448 

$8,455 

$7,926 

$9,312 

$3,246 

$10  623 

$4,098 

$6,162 

$3,143 

4  AAA  OA 

1988-89  ... 

3.728 

7.972 

8.723 

8.829 

8.503 

7.802 

2.305 

1 3.232 

4,683 

6.734 

3.432 

4  AAA  AA 

1 989-90   

4.135 

8.257 

9.725 

9.892 

9.469 

1 1 .899 

3.335 

1 1 .840 

5.277 

7.665 

3.771 

4  AAA     A  4 

1990-91            .  . 

4.488 

9.108 

9.793 

10.080 

9^512 

11.775 

5.002 

12.983 

5.122 

8.039 

4.000 

4  AA  4  AO 

1991-92   

5.116 

10.356 

1 1 .350 

11,071 

10.145 

10.706 

6,265 

16.081 

6.155 

8.880 

4.586 

1992-93   

5.475 

11.119 

12,331 

1 1.904 

9.951 

14.776 

7,037 

17.521 

6.823 

10.370 

4.795 

1993-94'   

5.766 

11.560 

13.154 

12.083 

10.107 

15,289 

7.727 

17.896 

7.296 

1 1 .056 

5.147 

Public2 

1 987-88   

1 .827 

4.374 

5.006 

2.789 

5.125 

1 .757 

3.171 

2,633 

1 9oo-o9   

1 .913 

5.233 

5.366 

3.455 

5.742 

2.045 

3,735 

2.727 

4  A  OA     A  A 

1 989-90   

1.999 

5.233 

5.698 

3,569 

5.955 

1 .975 

4.323 

2.998 

4 AAA     A 4 

1990-91   

2.206 

5.871 

6.327 

3.821 

5.549 

2,573 

4.840 

3.374 



4  AA  4  AA 

1991-92   

2.524 

6.465 

6.777 

4,377 

7.273 

2.772 

5.048 

3.858 

1992-93   

2.791 

6.916 

7.783 

4.445 

8.449 

3.155 

5,668 

4.406 

1993-94 1   

2.916 

7.305 

7.754 

4.729 

8.516 

3.656 

6,117 

4.461 

Private 

1987-88   

6.769 

4.149 

13.564 

14.002 

'1 1 .635 

10.949 

5.838 

10.623 

12.544 

8,353 

3.143 

1988-89   :  . 

6.945 

7.972 

13.805 

14.324 

12.050 

13.232 

13.285 

9.160 

3.432 

1989-90   

7.881 

8.257 

15,769 

16.293 

13.640 

14.144 

5,429 

11.840 

14.184 

10.434 

3,771 

1990-91   

8.507 

9.108 

16.300 

16.210 

13.767 

15.009 

9.503 

12.983 

10,857 

4,000 

1991-92   

9.592 

10.356 

19.456 

18.085 

14.458 

12.458 

12,739 

16,081 

15,369 

11.914 

4.586 

1992-93   

10.008 

11.119 

20.883 

18.281 

15.095 

17.668 

13.827 

17.521 

16.752 

13.767 

4.795 

1993-94'   

10.578 

1 1 .560 

22.393 

18.782 

15.130 

18.385 

14.849 

■  17.896 

17.426 

14.812 

5,147 

'  Prenm  nary  figures  based  on  \  991-92  data 

-  Data  are  for  in-state  students  (They  exclude  out-of-state  fees  ) 

NOTE  —Average  graduate  student  tuition  weighted  by  fall  enrollment.  Average  first- 
prolesS'Ona'  tuition  weighted  by  number  of  degrees  conferred  during  the  academic  year 
Some  year-to-year  fluctuations  m  luilion  data  may  reflect  nonreporting  by  individual  insti- 
tutions or  sm'ts  m  degree  conferrals  at  particular  institutions 


SOURCE  U  S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  In- 
tegrated Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDSi.  "Institutional  Characteristics  " 
"Fall  Enrollment."  and  "Degrees  Conferred"  surveys  (This  table  was  prepared  Septem- 
ber 1994  ) 
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Table  307.— Percentage  of  undergraduates  enrolled  In  fail  1989  receiving  aid  and  average  amount  awarded 
in  1969-90  per  student,  by  type  and  source  of  aid  and  selected  student  characteristics 


Selected  student 
charactenstrcs 

Enrollment 

Any  aid 

Grants 

Loans 

Work  . 

Other 

of  under-  - 
graduates,1 
n  thousands 

Total2 

Federal 

Non- 
federal 

Total 

Federal 

Non- 
federal 

Total 

Federal 

Non-  - 

study  - 

Total 

Federal 

Non- 
federal 

federal 

Total3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Percent  of  all  undergraduates  receiving  aid 

All  nn/4ArnriHiiitAft 

Sex 

Man 

44.0 

30.0 

32.3 

37.2 

21.4 

28.4 

20.4 

19.3 

2.3 

5.4 

6.2 

1.8 

6.5 

42.2 

27.4 

31.4 

35.1 

18.6 

27.5 

19.6 

18.5 

2.3 

4.9 

8.2 

1.9 

6.4 

WomAn 

6,936 

44.6 

31.2 

32.7 

38.0 

22.9 

28.9 

20.4 

19,3 

2.4 

5,9 

8,1 

1.7 

6.6 

Race/ethnicity 

8.3 

1.8 

White,  non-Hispanic   

9.410 

41.2 

26.3 

31,2 

34.2 

17.5 

27.2 

19.1 

18.0 

2.4 

5,2 

6.7 

1  142 

61.2 

50.0 

40.5 

55.3 

42.2 

37.0 

28.2 

27,2 

2.4 

8,4 

7.8 

2.3 

5.7 

Htananir 

840 

44.2 

34.4 

31.6 

38,7 

27.6 

28.1 

19.9 

19.2 

2.4 

5.3 

7,9 

1.6 

6.4 

Acian  AmAriran 

575 

35.5 

25.5 

28.2 

31.2 

20.2 

25.9 

14.7 

13,7 

2.0 

5,7 

6,5 

1.2 

5.2 

American  Indian  

83 

51.6 

31.8 

44.1 

46.8 

27.5 

38.4 

16.2 

15,5 

1 ,5 

6.9 

1 1 ,9 

O  A 

Q  C 

y.o 

Age 

93  vpjir^  old  nr  vounQfir 

7  541 

46.1 

31.8 

34.8 

37.9 

21.1 

30.2 

22  4 

21,0 

2.8 

7,5 

10.2 

2.7 

7.9 

24  to  29  years  old  

l!921 

44.4 

34.0 

28.6 

38,6 

26.9 

25,9 

23.2 

22.4 

2.4 

3.1 

4,9 

0.8 

4.0 

30  years  old  or  over  

3,054 

61 A 

21  8 

28.0 

33.0 

17.6 

25.0 

12.8 

12,5 

1.2 

1.7 

5.2 

0.3 

4.7 

Marital  «;tatn<; 

IVivM  HOI  OICLIUO 

1.8 

3.8 

Married 

2  851 

35.4 

21.5 

25.4 

30.6 

15.8 

23,0 

14,8 

14.3 

1,4 

4,4 

0.4 

Not  married  4   

9,143 

46.3 

32.9 

34.2 

38.8 

23,1 

29.9 

22.7 

21,5 

2,6 

6.8 

9.4 

-  2.3 

7  4 

Separated  

204 

55.6 

45.9 

34.2 

50.0 

40.3 

30,9 

25.4 

24.1 

3.1 

2.5 

8.4 

0.9 

7^5 

Attendance  status  5 

8.6 

2.8 

8.5 

Pi  ill.timp 

7  418 

EC  A 

DO. 4 

41.9 

40.9 

47.3 

29.6 

35.9 

29.8 

28.3 

3.0 

11.0 

Part-time  

4]683 

OR  Q 

12.5 

19.7 

22.3 

9.5 

17.3 

6,4 

6.0 

1.3 

0.7 

4.0 

0.3 

3.5 

Dependency  status 

2.8 

7.9 

10,8 

8.2 

Dependent   

ft  vf7Q 

44.6 

29.7 

34.8 

36.2 

18.6 

30,1 

21,4 

19.9 

3.0 

Independent   

6,109 

43.3 

30.4 

29.5 

38.0 

24.5 

26.5 

19.4 

18.8 

1.8 

2.8 

5.4 

0.6 

4.7 

Housing  status 

15,8 

12.1 

School-owned  

2,304 

60.7 

41.6 

50.6 

51.3 

24.9 

45.1 

33.3 

31.5 

3.7 

16,0 

4.2 

Off-campus,  not  with  parents 

6,845 

42.2 

28.6 

29.6 

35.7 

21.6 

26.1 

19.4 

18.6 

2.0 

3,4 

6.4 

1.1 

5.3 

With  parents  

3,451 

36.5 

25.0 

25.3 

30.6 

18.8 

21.8 

13.7 

12,7 

2.1 

2.3 

6.5 

1.5 

D.  1 

A 

verage  1 

989-90  c 

iward  for 

full-time 

full-year 

undergraduates  enrolled  in  fall  1989 

(Award  averages  are  computed  for  students  participating  in  the  designated  program.) 

All  full-time,  full-year  un- 

$2,252 

$1,071 

$2,091 

$3,133 

$1,694 

ftararaduatee 

3,947 

$4,732 

$3,511 

$2,836 

$3,095 

$1,770 

$2,544 

$2,764 

$2,660 

Sex 

wien   

1  487 

4,835 

3,566 

3,065 

3,194 

1.733 

2,753 

2.805 

2.701 

2,358 

1,032 

2,307 

3,259 

1,898 

Wnmon 

2^092 

4,650 

3,469 

2,659 

3,017 

1.795 

2,380 

2,730 

2.627 

2,170 

1,095 

1,930 

3,022 

1,550 

Race/ethnicity 

2.028 

3,222 

1,602 

White,  non-Hispanic   

3.208 

A  RQ7 

3.488 

2.785 

2,976 

1,702 

2,494 

2,783 

2.671 

2,305 

1,033 

Black,  non- Hispanic   

301 

5,116 

3,586 

2,902 

3,433 

1,997 

2.668 

2,543 

2.501 

1,565 

1,143 

2.442 

2,443 

2,348 

Hispanic  

189 

5,139 

3,502 

3,002 

3.388 

1,867 

2,698 

2,755 

2.632 

2,047 

1,252 

1.919 

3,058 

1,606 

Aeian  fimoriran 

174 

5,614 

3,650 

3.304 

S,836 

1.886 

2,874 

2,915 

2.840 

2,541 

1,296 

2,758 

3,500 

2,584 

American  Indian   

19 

6.299 

4,004 

3.510 

3.921 

2.099 

2,908 

3,361 

3,387 

1,610 

1,182 

3,362 

4,404 

2,893 

Age 

23  years  old  or  younger 

3,327 

4,710 

3,381 

2.995 

3,180 

1,694 

2,706 

2,620 

2.499 

2.316 

1,055 

2,119 

3,190 

1,658 

94  to  PQ  uflflrc  olH 

317 

4,959 

4,083 

2,020 

2,833 

1.988 

1,773 

3,220 

3,169 

1.801 

1.158 

1,691 

1,179 

1,760 

30  years  old  or  over  

303 

4.684 

3,753 

2,090 

2,703 

1.915 

1,722 

3,307 

3.216 

2.011 

1.235 

2,025 

2,508 

2,001 

Marital  ctatnc 

IVICM  HOI  OlulUo 

2,416 

1,663 

Married   

356 

4,453 

3,608 

2,200 

2,623 

1,761 

1,948 

3,187 

3,134 

1.993 

1,101 

1,796 

Not  married4   

3,552 

4,766 

3,497 

2,908 

3,157 

1,767 

2.615 

2,701 

2.588 

2.279 

1,071 

2,103 

3,156 

1,685 

Separated  

27 

4.665 

3.577 

1,756 

2,760 

1,991 

1,469 

3,088 

3,069 

2,103 

844 

3,401 

1,039 

3,347 

Dependency  status 
Dependent  

3,037 

4.682 

3,302 

3.043 

3.190 

1.631 

2.742 

2,584 

2,448 

2,384 

1.042 

2.124 

3,223 

1,651 

910 

4,858 

3.914 

2,194 

2,876 

1.965 

1.937 

3,138 

3,080 

1,781 

1,196 

1,925 

2,148 

1,881 

Housing  status 
School-owned  

1,387 

5,733 

3,661 

3,786 

3,913 

1,800 

3,410 

2,672 

2,507 

2,704 

1,002 

2,246 

3.293 

1,790 

Off -campus,  not  with 

1,987 

1,181 

2,971 

1,827 

parents  

With  parents  

1.521 

4.542 

3,708 

2.296 

2,746 

1,830 

1,999 

2,980 

2,912 

2.100 

1.040 

3,256 

2,793 

1,814 

2,221 

1,595 

1,632 

2,399 

2,336 

1,840 

1.158 

1,649 

2.883 

1,197 

All  other 
undergraduates  6  

Sex 

Women   

Race/ethnicity 

White,  non-Hif,  :«nic   

Black,  non -Hispanic   

Asian  American   

American  Indian   

7,265 

3,080 
4.166 

5.465 
665 
556 
33? 
52 

(A 

Av€ 
ward  av< 

rage  196 
arages  ar 

19-90  aw 
e  compu 

ard  for  o 
ted  for  st 

ther  undergraduates  enrolled  in  fall  1989 
udents  participating  in  the  designated  program.) 

2,798 

2,880 
2,749 

2.695 
3,021 
2.946 
>  3.624 
2,945 

2,728 

2.820 
2,679 

2,756 
2.58C 
2.88C 
2.904 
i  3.26S 

1,577 

1,700 
1,497 

1,544 
1,595 
1.49C 
2.274 
>  1,762 

1,715 

1,768 
1,685 

1,619 
1.948 
1,798 
2.388 
2,131 

1,370 

1,379 
1,370 

1.341 
1,396 
1.345 
1.654 
1,787 

1,324 

1,441 
1,249 

1,282 
1,434 
1,287 
1.758 
f  1.601 

2,668 

2,680 
2.656 

2.665 
2.558 
2.78S 
2.795 
3,472 

2,527 

2.545 
2,510 

2.511 
2.521 
2.63C 
2,566 
3.094 

2,004 

1,905 
2.073 

2.066 
1.51C 
1.962 
1  2.065 
1  3.24C 

1,063 

1,035 
1,076 

985 
)  1,046 
1.28C 
>  1.545 
)  1,187 

1,523 

1.640 
1,430 

)  1.537 
\  1,605 
)  1.114 
I  1,902 
'I  1,186 

2,783 

2,910 
2.676 

2.84C 
2,381 
3,086 
2,434 
1  2.01$ 

1,248 

1.359 
1.160 

)  1.261 
1.334 
\  710 
i  1,917 
)  1.029 
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Table  307.— Percentage  of  undergraduates  enrolled  in  fall  1989  receiving  aid  and  average  amount  awarded 
in  1989-90  per  student,  by  type  and  source  of  aid  and  selected  student  characteristics— Continued 


Selected  student 
characteristics 

Enrollment 
of  under- 
graduates.1 
in  thousands 

Any  aid 

Grants 

Loans 

Work 
study 

Other 

Total2 

Federal 

Non- 
federal 

To'al 

Federal 

Non- 
federal 

Non- 
federal 

Total 

Federal 

Non. 
leda'at 

Total 

Federal 

Total 1 

1 

o 
c 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

g 

10 

12 

I  o 

1  A 
1  *+ 

15 

Age 

23  yesrs  old  or  younger 

3.321 

3  251 

2  684 

£\JCC 

o  ncfl 
£.UOO 

1  ICO 

_ 

1 .732 

2.429 

2.293 

1 .986 

1 .010 

1.833 

3,146 

1.391 

24  to  29  yesrs  old 

1 .412 

2^826 

2^68 

1.367 

1,614 

1.425 

1.091 

2.858 

2.729 

1.886 

1.229 

1.197 

1.503 

1.159 

30  years  old  or  over 

2.534 

2.108 

2.711 

1.092 

1.301 

1.334 

939 

3.077 

2.900 

2.189 

1 .208 

943 

1.392 

973 

Marital  status 

Married   

2.336 

2.253 

2.866 

1.155 

1.309 

1.328 

982 

2.893 

2.770 

1.906 

1.239 

1.106 

2.109 

1.101 

Not  married4   

4.561 

3.116 

2.717 

1.823 

i.952 

1.385 

1.547 

2.584 

2.434 

2.034 

1.034 

1.676 

2.892 

1.310 

Separated  

152 

2.920 

2.652 

1.488 

1.659 

1.421 

969 

3.193 

2.951 

2.425 

1.075 

810 

845 

806 

Dependency  status 

2.661 

3.321 

2.649 

2.169 

2.170 

1.350 

1.878 

2.305 

2.166 

1.945 

985 

1.964 

3.256 

1.461 

4.618 

2.506 

2.779 

1.242 

1.488 

1.381 

1.035 

2.923 

2.774 

2.050 

1.202 

1.060 

1.550 

1.045 

Housing  status 

School-owned  

513 

4.677 

3.279 

2.970 

3.126 

1.605 

2.710 

2.464 

2.331 

2.079 

933 

2.062 

3.300 

1.480 

Off-campus,  not  with 

parents  

4.689 

2.556 

2.830 

1.301 

1.508 

1.387 

1.068 

2.803 

2.680 

2.072 

1.161 

1.340 

2.488 

1.182 

With  parents   

2.084 

2.486 

2.181 

1.547 

1.578 

1.224 

1.246 

2.451 

2.245 

1.846 

1.106 

1.561 

2.722 

1.252 

'Numbers  of  undergraduates  may  not  equal  figures  reported  in  other  fables  since 
these  data  are  based  on  a  sample  survey. 

2  Includes  students  who  reported  they  were  awarded  aid.  but  did  not  specify  the 
source  or  type  of  aid. 

3 Detai's  on  federal  and  nonfederal  Work  Study  participants  are  not  available 

4  Includes  students  who  were  single,  divorced,  or  widowed. 

5  Excludes  persons  whose  attendance  status  was  not  reported 

*  Enrollment  data  include  persons  whose  attendance  status  was  not  reported 


NOTE  —Because  of  rounding  and-or  the  fact  that  some  students  receive  aid  from  mu!- 
Uple  sources,  row  deta.'s  may  not  adc  to  totals  Because  of  rounding  and  survey  item 
nonresponse.  enrollmen*  data  do  not  add  to  totals  Data  include  undergradua'es  in 
noncotlegiate  and  collegicte  institutions. 

SOURCE  U  S-  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  foe  Education  Statistics  Na- 
tional Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study  1989-90  (This  table  was  prepared  June  1992  i 


Table  308.- 


-Undergraduates  enrolled  full-time  and  part-time  in  fall  1989,  by  aid  status  and  source  of 
aid  during  1989-90,  and  control  and  level  of  institution 


Control  and  level  of  institution 
1 

Number  of 
undergraduates, 
fall  1989. 1 
in  thousands 

2 

Aid  status.  1989 

-90  in  petcenis 

Nonatded 
3 

Receiving  aid.  Dy  source 

Any  aid  r 
4 

Federal 
5 

State 
6 

institutional- 
7 

Other  1 
8 

F 

u'l-lime  siudents 

All  institutions  .  .. 

7,418 

43.6 

56.4 

41.9 

21.1 

23.6 

99 

Public  

5.160 

51  7 

46  3 

34  8 

19  1 

159 

90 

4 -year  doclorat  . 

2  016 

50  8 

49  2 

34.8 

175 

19  1 

95 

Other  4-year    .  .. 

1.416 

49  0 

51  0 

37  7 

22  9 

14  6 

9  1 

2-year  

f  648 

55  5 

44  5 

32  2 

184 

135 

8  1 

Less  than  2-year 

81 

43  7 

56  3 

37  5 

102 

102 

12  1 

Private,  nonprofit 

1.651 

29  6 

70  4 

49  4 

30  6 

49  7 

14  7 

4-year  doctoral    ..  . 

612 

37  4 

62  6 

49  4 

21  9 

43  6 

14  9 

Other  4-year  

917 

24  3 

75  7 

53  t 

'                  3T  1 

56  4 

14  6 

2-year   

98 

33  2 

66  9 

49  4 

26  9 

32  6 

165 

Less  than  2 -year  .. 

24 

20  7 

79  3 

69  2 

21  0 

176 

7  1 

Private,  proprietary  ..  .  . 

606 

13  0 

87  0 

82  1 

12  2 

182 

50 

2-year  and  above  . 

273 

128 

87  2 

81  7 

19  3 

152 

72 

Less  than  2-year    .  . 

333 

13  1 

86  9 

82  4 

6  4 

20  7 

33 

Part-time  students 

All  Institutions 

4.683 

74.1 

25.9 

12.5 

5.1 

6.4 

11.0 

Public  .      .  . 

4.158 

77  0 

23  0 

106 

53 

4  9 

102 

4-year  doctoral 

493 

70  2 

29  8 

18  1 

86 

5  1 

94 

Other  4-year  . 

510 

71  7 

28  3 

14  5 

62 

70 

11  1 

2-year 

3.118 

79  t 

20  9 

88 

4  6 

A  6 

10  1 

Less  than  2-yoar 

37 

72  7 

273 

80 

53 

20 

14  6 

Private,  nonprofit  . 

404 

57.1 

42  9 

168 

15  1 

73 

20  9 

4-year  doctoral 

101 

58  5 

41  5 

136 

158 

63 

21  t 

Other  4-year 

270 

56  7 

43  3 

166 

14  9 

7  4 

21  8 

2-year 

29 

59  9 

40  1 

2G2 

IS  9 

95 

11  t 

Less  than  2-yoar 

4 

30  3 

69  7 

43  3 

7  7 

57 

23  4 

Pnvato.  proprietary 

120 

30  0 

70  0 

61  7 

178 

60 

64 

2-year  and  above 

42 

29  5 

70  5 

60  3 

168 

It  1 

102 

Less  than  2-ye<" 

78 

30  3 

69  7 

62  4 

183 

3? 

43 

'Numbers  of  undergraduates  may  not  equal  figures  reported  in  other  tables,  since 
these  data  are  based  on  a  sample  survey 

*The  1989-90  institutional  aid  category  is  not  comparable  to  the  1986-67  survey  In 
1989-90.  institutional  aid  also  included  any  difference  between  the  Poll  grant  amount  ro 
cotded  at  the  institution  and  the  Department  of  Educations  records 

ides  students  who  reported  that  they  were  nwaruad  aid  Put  did  not  specify  the 


NOTE  —Because  some  students  leceive  aid  ftom  multiple  sources,  po'cenls  do  not 
add  to  totals  Excludes  students  w^ose  attendance  status  war.  not  reported  Data  have 
been  reviseo  from  previously  Published  tigu'os 

SOURCF  U  S  Dopa,tmr",«  H  FdncWnn  Nn'ipi.ii  O**»0'  Hdurnt  n"  Slali^R*  *J,i 
tion.t'  Pnst'-.ocondary  Slurtonl  Aid  Study  198^-^0  iTh-s  table  was  preparer!  July  19\tt  I 
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Table  309.— Undergraduates  enrolled  full-time  and  part-time  in  fall  1989,  by  type  and  source  of  aid 
received  during  1989-90,  and  by  control  and  level  of  institution 


Control  and  level  of 
institution 


All  institutions 

Public  

4-year  doctoral  .... 

Other  4-year   

2-year  

Less  than  2-year . 

Private,  nonprofit  .... 
4-year  doctoral  .... 

Other  4-year   

2-year  

Less  than  2 -year . 

Private,  proprietary 
2-year  and  above 
Less  than  2-year 


All  institutions 

Public  

4-year  doctoral  .... 

Other  4-year   

2-year  

Less  than  2-year . 

Private,  nonprofit  .... 
4-year  doctoral  .... 

Other  4-year   

2-year  

Less  than  2 -year . 

Private,  proprietary 
2-year  and  above 
Less  than  2-year 


Number 
of  under- 

?iraduates. 
all  1989,1 
in  thou- 
sands 


Percent  receiving  aid  in  1989-90.  by  type  and  source 


Any  aid 

Grants 

Loans 

Work-study 

Other 

Non- 
federal 

Non- 
federal 

Non- 
federal 

Federal 

Non- 
federal 

Total2 

Federal 

Total 

Federal 

Total 

Federal 

Total 

Federal3 

Total 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Full-time  students 


7,418 

56.4 

41.9 

40.9 

47.3 

29.6 

35.9 

29.8 

28.3 

3.0 

8.6 

6.8 

9.9 

2.8 

8.5 

5,160 

48.3 

34.8 

.  34.8 

39.7 

26.7 

29.5 

21.1 

19.6 

2.8 

6.2 

5.0 

9.0 

2.0 

/.b 

2.016 

49.2 

34.8 

'  35.4 

38.6 

23.7 

29.7 

26.7 

25.2 

3.0 

6.1 

5.2 

9.5 

2.6 

D  C 

O.D 

1.416 

51.0 

37.6 

37.6 

41.4 

28.1 

31.9 

24.9 

23.1 

3.0 

8.3 

6.5 

9.1 

2.0 

7.5 

1.648 

44.5 

10  O 

^1  Q 

39  4 

28  8 

27.4 

11.4 

9.9 

2.4 

4.6 

3.8 

81 

1.2 

6.5 

81 

56.3 

37.5 

29.4 

46.4 

30.3 

21.9 

16.1 

15.9 

0.3 

1.5 

1.2 

12.1 

2.9 

9.3 

1.651 

70.4 

49.4 

63.3 

63.4 

28.5 

59.2 

42.1 

40.4 

4.3 

18.7 

14.7 

14.7 

A  O 

612 

62.6 

43.2 

55.4 

55.6 

22.7 

50.6 

38.6 

36.3 

5.6 

16.2 

13.2 

14.9 

3.7 

11.6 

917 

75.7 

53.1 

70.3 

69.3 

31.4 

66.5 

45.2 

43.8 

3.6 

21.6 

16.6 

1 4.6 

4.3 

1  A  G. 

98 

66.8 

AQ  a 

53  2 

58.1 

33.1 

49.5 

36.8 

34.8 

3.5 

11.0 

8.1 

16.5 

3.1 

8.8 

24 

79.3 

69.2 

41.1 

62.4 

47.1 

37.1 

36.2 

36.0 

0.9 

5.8 

5.8 

7.1 

17.4 

5.1 

606 

87.0 

82.1 

31.8 

67.9 

57.5 

27.8 

70.1 

69.4 

2.0 

1.5 

0.7 

5.0 

5.8 

4.0 

273 

87.2 

81.7 

35.8 

66.3 

54.8 

32.5 

69.0 

68.6 

2.0 

2.5 

0.9 

7.2 

6.4 

3.8 

333 

86.9 

82.4 

28.6 

69.2 

59.8 

23.9 

70.9. 

70.0 

2.0 

0.6 

0.5 

3.3 

5.3 

4.1 

Part-tirr 

te  students 

4,683 

25.9 

12.5 

19.7 

.22.3 

9.5 

17.3 

6.4 

6.0 

1.3 

0.7 

0.6 

11.0 

0.3 

3.5 

4.158 

23.0 

10.6 

17.8 

19.9 

8.6 

15.4 

4.5 

4.1 

1.3 

0.7 

0.6 

10.2 

0.3 

3.5 

493 

29.8 

18.1 

19.5 

23.2 

12.1 

16.5 

12.5 

12.1 

1.0 

2.1 

1.6 

9.4 

0.9 

3.7 

510 

28.3 

14.5 

21.4 

24.4 

11.3 

18.6 

8.0 

7.3 

1.5 

13 

0.8 

11.1 

0.4 

3.4 

3.118 

20.9 

8.8 

16.9 

18.6 

7.6 

14.6 

2.7 

2.3 

1.3 

0.4 

0.4 

10.1 

0.2 

3.5 

37 

27.3 

8.0 

21.3 

25.0 

5.7 

19.8 

3.3 

3.3 

1.5 

0.0 

0.0 

14.6 

0.8 

1.1 

404 

42.9 

16.8 

36.7 

38.5 

10.9 

34.7 

12.2 

12.1 

1.0 

1.3 

1.0 

20.9 

0.3 

3.9 

101 

41.5 

13.6 

36.4 

37.3 

7.9 

34.9 

10.9 

10.7 

1.3 

1.7 

1.3 

21.1 

0.6 

3.6 

270 

43.3 

16.6 

37.5 

39.2 

10.7 

35.6 

12.4 

12.3 

1.0 

■  1.0 

07 

21.8 

0.2 

3.9 

29 

40.1 

26.2 

30.1 

36.9 

21.9 

27.9 

11.2 

11.2 

0.6 

2.8 

2.3 

11.1 

0.2 

4.0 

4 

69.7 

43.2 

36.9 

33.7 

21.4 

21.1 

39.3 

39.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

23.4 

1.3 

15.7 

120 

70.0 

61.7 

28.7 

'  49.1 

36.8 

25.2 

52.8 

52.4 

1.5 

0.3 

0.3 

6.4 

1.5 

3.7 

42 

70.5 

60.3 

35.3 

51.8 

36.5 

31.1 

49.2 

49.2 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

102 

2.4 

6.5 

78 

69.7 

62.4 

25.3 

47.7 

37.0 

22.0 

54.6 

54.0 

1.9 

0.0 

0.0 

4.3 

1.0 

2.2 

'Numbers  of  undergraduates  may  not  equal  figures  reported  in  other  tables,  since 
these  data  are  based  on  a  sample  survey 

''Includes  students  who  reported  they  were  awarded  aid  but  did  not  specify  the  source 
of  aid 

3  Details  on  nonfederal  work  study  participants  are  not  available 


NOTE  —Excludes  students  whose  attendance  status  was  not  reported  Because  some 
students  receive  multiple  types  and  sources  of  aid.  details  may  not  add  to  totals. 

SOURCE-  U  S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Na- 
tional Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study.  1989-90.  (This  table  was  prepared  July  1993.) 
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Table  310.— Undergraduates  enrolled  full-time  and  part-time  in  fall  1989,  by  federal  aid  program  and 

by  control  and  level  of  institution:  1989-90 


Control  and  level  of  institution 


All  institutions 

Public  

4-year  doctoral  .... 

Other  4-year  

2-year  

Less  than  2-year  . 

Private,  nonprofit  .... 
4-year  doctoral  .... 

Other  4-year  

2-year  

Less  than  2-year  . 

Private,  proprietary  . 
2-year  and  above 
Less  than  2-year  . 

All  institutions 

Public  

4-year  doctoral  .... 

Other  4-year  

2-year  

Less  than  2-year 

Pri.ate,  nonprofit  .... 

4-year  doctoral  ... 
*  Other  4-year  

2-year  

Less  than  2-year 

Private,  proprietary 
2-year  and  above 
Less  than  2-year 


Number  of 
undergraduates, 
fall  1989  1 

Percent  receiving  federal  a«d  in  1989-90.  by  type 

Any 
federal 
aid 

Selected  Title  IV  programs2 

Any 
other 
federal 
aid9 

Any 
Title  IV 
aid 

Pell 

SEOG3 

CWS4 

Perkins  5 

Stafford6 

Plus7 

S!_Se 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Full-time  students 

7,418 

41.9 

41.5 

71.7 

7.7 

8.6 

7.5 

24.8 

2.3 

2.5 

1.3 

5,160 

34.8 

34.4 

74  2 

6.3 

6.2 

5.6 

16.4 

1.5 

0.9 

1.2 

2.016 

34.8 

34.5 

77.1 

6.0 

6.1 

8.0 

21.4 

2.3 

1.2 

0.9 

1,416 

37.6 

37.5 

72.6 

7.8 

8.3 

7.1 

18.7 

1  8 

0  7 

0.6 

1,648 

32.2 

31.5 

72.0 

5.6 

4.6 

1.7 

8.4 

0.4 

0^6 

1.7 

81 

37.5 

34.0 

72.6 

1.7 

1.5 

0.5 

15.3 

0.3 

2.1 

9.6 

1.651 

49.4 

49.1 

74.3 

11.6 

18.7 

14.0 

36.0 

3.8 

1.8 

1.3 

612 

43.2 

42.9 

79.9 

9.5 

16.2 

13.9 

32.1 

3.4 

1.7 

1.3 

917 

53.1 

52.9 

71.6 

13.3 

21 .6 

15.1 

39.0 

4.1 

1.3 

0.9 

98 

49.4 

49.4 

68.6 

9.1 

11.0 

7.0 

32.1 

3.1 

3.1 

0.8 

24 

69  2 

59.8 

55.7 

9.8 

5.8 

2.7 

35.9 

2.9 

21.8 

20.2 

606 

32.1 

81.6 

44.1 

9.9 

1 .5 

6.3 

66.3 

4.8 

18.9 

1 .8 

273 

81.7 

81.1 

47.2 

11.0 

2.5 

7.5 

65.1 

5.5 

15.3 

1.9 

333 

82.4 

82.0 

41.5 

9.1 

0.6 

5.4 

67.3 

4.2 

21.8 

1.6 

ParMir 

ne  studer 

its 

4,683 

12.5 

12.3 

9.2 

1.6 

0.7 

0.9 

5.5 

0.2 

0.8 

0.5 

4,158 

10.6 

10.4 

8.4 

1.4 

0.7 

0.7 

3.7 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

493 

18.1 

18.0 

11.6 

2.3 

21 

2.3 

11.1 

0.9 

0.6 

0.5 

510 

14.5 

14.4 

11.2 

2.0 

13 

1.7 

6.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

3.118 

8.8 

8.6 

7.5 

1.1 

0.4 

0.3 

2.0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.6 

37 

8.0 

7.3 

5.2 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

3.2 

0.6 

0.1 

0.7 

404 

16.8 

16.6 

10.3 

2.1 

1.3 

2.3 

10.8 

0.2 

1.8 

0.4 

101 

13.6 

13.5 

7.3 

2.3 

1  7 

24 

10.1 

0.6 

2.0 

0.3 

270 

16.6 

16.5 

10.2 

1.5 

1.0 

2.5 

10.8 

0.1 

1.7 

0.4 

29 

26.2 

25.4 

21.3 

4.8 

2.8 

0.2 

10.0 

0.0 

0.9 

1.5 

4 

43.2 

43.2 

14.8 

11.2 

0.0 

0.0 

37.9 

1.3 

14.3 

0.0 

120 

61.7 

61.7 

34.6 

6.6 

0.3 

4.0 

49.5 

1.5 

15.3 

0.1 

42 

60.3 

60.3 

34.1 

7.0 

0.7 

4.6 

45.8 

2.4 

6.5 

0.0 

78 

62.4 

62.4 

34.8 

6.4 

0.0 

3.7 

51.5 

1.0 

19.9 

0.2 

1  Numbers  of  undergraduates  may  not  equal  figures  leported  in  other  tables,  since 
these  data  are  based  on  a  sample  survey. 
.   2  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

3  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants. 

4  College  Work  Study  (CWS).  Prior  to  October  17.  1986.  private,  propnetary  institutions 
were  prohibited  by  law  from  spending  CWS  funds  for  on-campus  work.  Includes  persons 
who  participated  in  the  program,  but  had  no  earnings 

5Fonnerly  National  Direct  Student  Loans  (NDSL). 
*  Formerly  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  (GSL) 


7  Parent  Loans  for  Undergiaduates. 
6  Supplementary  Loans  for  Students. 

9  Includes  aid  from  all  federal  departments  and  agencies  except  Title  IV  aid 

NOTE  — Excludes  students  whose  attendance  status  was  not  reported.  Because  some 
students  receive  aid  from  multiple  sources,  percents  do  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Na- 
tional Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study.  1989-90.  (This  table  was  prepared  June  1993  ) 
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Tabic  311.— Postbaccalaureate  students  enrolled  full-time  and  part-time  in  fall  1989,  by  aid  status  and 
source  of  aid  during  1989-90,  by  level  of  study  and  by  control  and  level  of  institution 


Level  of  degree,  control  and 
type  of  institution 


Ail  institutions 


Master's  degree  .  . 
Public  

4 -year  doctoral  . 

Other  4-year  

Private   

4-year  doctoral  . 

Other  4-year  

Doctor's  degree  

Public  

Private   


First-professional  . 

Public  

Private   


Other  graduate 

Public  

Private   


All  institutions 


Masters  degree  .... 
Pubhc   

4- year  doctoral  . 

Other  4-year  

Private   

4-year  doctoral 

Othei  4-year  .... 


Doctors  degree  . 

Public  

Private   


First-professional  . 

Public  

Private   


Other  graduate  . 

Public  

Private   


Postbaccalaureate 
students.1  fall 

1989. 
in  thousands 


Aid  status.  1989-90.  in  percents 


Nonaided 


Receiving  aid,  by  source 


Any  aid? 

Federal 

State 

Institutional 

Employer 

Other'3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Full-time  students 


808 

33.1 

66.9 

36.8 

6.2 

43.0 

A  O 

1  J.o 

361 

39.3 

60.7 

27.9 

4.9 

40.1 

6.0 

12.3 

224 

41.1 

58.9 

-  24.9 

6.1 

41.9 

46 

9.3 

170 

35  6 

64.4 

26.6 

5.1 

47.8 

4.5 

'  9.7 

54 

58.2 

41.8 

19.5 

9.4 

23.3 

4.8 

8.0 

/ 

137 

36.5 

63.5 

32  7 

2.8 

37.1 

8.4 

17.2 

104 

34.7 

65.3 

33.1 

2.5 

39.1 

8.2 

16.5 

33 

42.0 

58.0 

31.4 

4.0 

30.7 

9.0 

19.4 

117 

22.4 

77.6 

18.8 

6.1 

69.6 

6.1 

17.2 

73 

23.9 

76.1 

16.6 

7.9 

68.5 

7.4 

19.4 

44 

20.0 

80.0 

22.3 

3.2 

71.3 

3.9 

13.7 

239 

26.6 

73.4 

62.5 

8.8 

34.9 

0.8 

14.6 

100 

27.2 

72.8 

62.8 

1 1.3 

35.2 

0.8 

11.1 

139 

26.2 

73.8 

62.3 

6.6 

34.7 

0.8 

17.0 

91 

39.6 

60.4 

27.7 

4.4 

41.9 

3.5 

10.5 

48 

42.9 

57.1 

20.3 

6.6 

42.2 

"  2.4 

9.5 

43 

35.9 

64.1 

36.0 

2.0 

41.5 

4.7 

11.6 

P 

art-time  st 

jdents 

I  924 

65.5 

J4.o 

1  A 

u.y 

16.3 

13.5 

17.4 

652 

65.8 

34.2 

7.3 

0.7 

14.7 

14.8 

18.2 

414 

71.2 

28.8 

6.2 

0.9 

14.3 

10.7 

14.0 

241 

67.7 

32.3 

6.8 

0.9 

16.8 

11.8 

15.4 

174 

76.1 

23.9 

5.3 

1.0 

10.8 

9.2 

12.1 

237 

56.3 

43.7 

9.2 

0.4 

15.5 

21.9 

25.6 

147 

52.9 

47.1 

10.5 

0,1 

17.1 

24.0 

27.3 

90 

61.9 

38.1 

7.1 

0.8 

12.9 

18.6 

22.8 

78 

52.4 

47.6 

5.9 

1.7 

37.8 

9.5 

16.2 

63 

54.1 

45.9 

5.4 

2.1 

39.6 

6.8 

13.7 

16 

45.5 

54.5 

7.9 

0.0 

30.4 

20.2 

26.2 

27 

50.6 

49.4 

35.0 

2.6 

18.8 

4.7 

16.3 

7 

62.2 

37.8 

31.7 

5.1 

15.2 

3.3 

8.7 

20 

46.7 

53.4 

36.2 

1.8 

20.1 

5.2 

18.9 

167 

72.9 

27.1 

4.0 

1.1 

11.7 

11.7 

15.0 

116 

77.4 

22.6 

2.9 

1.1 

11.1 

8.7 

11.3 

51 

62.4 

37.6 

6.6 

1.2 

12.9 

18.8 

23.3 

'  Numbors  of  postbaccalaureate  students  may  not  equal  figures  reported  m  other  ta- 
bles, smce  these  data  are  based  on  a  sample  survey  of  all  postsecondary  postbacca- 
lau^te  students 

*  Includes  students  who  reported  they  were  awarded  aid  but  did  not  specify  the  source 
of  aid 

'Includes  aid  piovidod  by  corporations,  unions  foundations,  fraternal  organizations, 
community  organizations,  etc 


NOTE.— Excludes  students  whose  attendance  status  was  not  reported  8ecause  some 
students  receive  aid  from  multiple  sources,  percents  do  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE-  U  S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Na- 
tional Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study.  1989-90  (This  table  was  prepared  July  1993  ) 
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Table  312.— Post  baccalaureate  students  enrolled  full-time  and  part-time  in  fall  1989,  by  type  of  aid  received 
during  1989-90,  by  level  of  study  and  by  control  and  level  of  institution 


Level  of  degree,  control 
and  type  of  institution 


All  institutions 

Master's  degree   

Public  

4-year  doctoral 
Other  4-year .... 

Private   

4 -year  doctoral 
Other  4-year .... 

Doctor's  degree  

Public  

Private   

First-professional  .... 

Public  

Private   

Other  graduate  

Public  

Private   

All  institutions 

Master's  degree   

Public  

4-year  doctoral 
Other  4 -year .... 

Private   

4-year  doctoral 
Other  4-year .... 

Doctor's  degree  

Public  

Private   

First-professional  ... 

Public  

Private   

Other  graduate   

Public  

Private   


Post  baccalaureate 
students,1  fall  1989, 
in  thousands 


Type  of  aid,  1989-90,  in  percents 


Any 
aid2 


Fellowship 
grants 


Tuition  waivers 


Assistantships 3 


Employer 


Loans 


Any 
loans 


Stafford4 


Full-time  students 


808 

66.9 

5.8 

11.3 

12.9 

4.2 

36.8 

33.6 

11.3 

361 

60.7 

5.1 

13.1 

15.3 

6.0 

27.9 

25  2 

5.3 

224 

58.9 

5.0 

16.7 

19.7 

4.6 

24.7 

22.1 

25 

170 

64.4 

5.9 

19.6 

22.1 

4.5 

26  4 

23.6 

3.0 

54 

41.8 

2.0 

7.6 

12.1 

4.8 

19.5 

17.3 

1.1 

137 

63.5 

5.2 

7.3 

8.2 

8.4 

33  2 

30.4 

9.8 

104 

65.3 

6.6 

8.0 

9.3 

8.2 

33.8 

31 .0 

10.0 

33 

58.0 

0.8 

5.1 

4.8 

9.0 

31 .4 

28.6 

9.2 

117 

77.6 

14.3 

24.2 

28.4 

6.1 

17.3 

13.3 

3.6 

73 

76.1 

13.0 

28.5 

34.2 

7.4 

15.1 

11.8 

2.3 

44 

80.0 

16.4 

1 7.1 

18.7 

3.9 

20.9 

15.8 

5.6 

239 

73.4 

1.9 

4.4 

2.1 

0.8 

63.3 

59.6 

26.5 

100 

72.8 

2.5 

5.4 

2.6 

0.8 

63.1 

59.4 

17.1 

139 

73.8 

1.4 

3.7 

1 .8 

0.8 

63.5 

59.8 

33.3 

91 

60.4 

8.5 

5.8 

11.5 

3.5 

27.3 

24.6 

4.8 

48 

57.1 

6.8 

8.0 

15.9 

2.4 

.  18.8 

16.4 

2.1 

43 

64.1 

10.5 

3.4 

6.6 

4.7 

36.7 

33.8 

7.8 

Part-ti 

ne  students 

924 

34.5 

1.0 

7.3 

4.2 

13.5 

7.2 

6.2 

1.5 

652 

34.2 

0.7 

6.4 

3.8 

14.8 

7.1 

6.2 

1.2 

414 

28.8 

0.7 

6.6 

4.7 

10.7 

6.1 

5.4 

0.6 

241 

32.3 

0.7 

7.0 

5.9 

11.8 

7.0 

6.3 

0.6 

174 

22.9 

0.6 

6.0 

3.0 

9.2 

4.8 

4.1 

0.5 

237 

43.7 

0.9 

6.2 

2.2 

21.9 

8.9 

7.6 

2.2 

147 

47.1 

1.4 

6.7 

2.6 

24.0 

10.3 

8.8 

3.0 

90 

38.1 

0.1 

53 

1.6 

18.6 

6.5 

58 

1.0 

78 

47.6 

4.1 

18.8 

14.9 

9.5 

7.0 

53 

1.4 

63 

45.9 

4.2 

20.9 

16.8 

6.8 

6.2 

4.7 

1.1 

16 

54.5 

3.9 

10.2 

7.4 

20.2 

10.4 

7.9 

2.5 

27 

49.4 

1.8 

30 

1.7 

4.7 

37.1 

31.7 

16.2 

7 

37.8 

2.5 

6.7 

1.7 

3.3 

31.7 

30.8 

6.7 

20 

53.4* 

1.5 

1.8 

1.8 

5.2 

38.9 

32.0 

19.4 

167 

27.1 

0.4 

6.1 

1.3 

11.7 

3.1 

c2.2 

0.5 

116 

22.6 

0.4 

6.4 

1.5 

8.7 

1.7 

1.1 

0.2 

51 

37.6 

0.4 

5.3 

0.9 

18.8 

6.2 

4.6 

1.2 

1  Numbers  of  postbaccalaureate  students  may  not  equal  figures  reported  m  othot  ta- 
bles, since  these  data  are  based  on  a  sample  survey  of  all  postbaccalaureate  students 

7  includes  students  who  reported  they  wore  awarded  aid  but  did  not  specify  the  source 
of  aid. 

■'Includes  students  who  received  teaching  or  research  assistantships  and"or  partici- 
pated in  work-study  programs 
"•Stafford  loans,  formerly  Graduale  Student  Loans  (GSL). 


s  SLS=Supplomentary  Loans  for  Students. 

NOTE.— Excludes  students  whose  attendance  status  was  not  reported  Because  some 
students  receive  aid  trom  multiple  sources,  percents  do  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE-  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Na- 
tional Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study.  1989-90.  (This  table  was  prepared  July  1993.) 
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Table  313.— Scholarship  and  fellowship  awards1  of  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  control  of  institution: 

1959-60  to  1991-92 

[In  thousands] 


Total  scholarship  and 
fellowship  awards 

Scholarship  and  fellowship  awards 
from  unrestricted  funds 

Scholarship  and  fellowship  awards 
from  restricted  funds 

Year 

All 

institutions 

Public 
3 

Private 

-  ■    

4 

All 

institutions 

  ■-  — 

5 

Public 

-   

6 

Private 

—  ■  

7 

All 

institutions 



8 

Public 

-  -   

9 

Private 



10 

1 



2 

1959-60   

$172,051 

$59,673 

$112.37/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1961-62   

228.765 

78.255 

150.510 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1963-64   

Qnn  T7n 

JUU,  o  /  U 

107.767 

1  9£  .DUO 

1965-66   

425,524 

153,256 

272.269 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1966-67   

583.390 

248,077 

335,311 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1967-68   

712,425 

326,915 

385,510 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1968-69   

814,755 

367,433 

447,322 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1969-70   

456,977 

527,617 

1970-71   

1,098,198 

528.243 

569.955 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1971-72   

1.241,372 

621,387 

619,986 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1972-73   

1.322,411 

656,054 

666.357 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1973-74   

1 .396,488 

705,691 

690,797 

1974-75   

1  449.542 

718,780 

730,762 

$631,801 

S?fi7  1Q1 

$364,61 0 

$817,741 

$451,589 

$366,152 

1975-76   

l]635,859 

798315 

837,343 

686,604 

276.334 

41 0^269 

949.255 

522J81 

427.074 

1976-77   

1,770,215 

859,011 

91 1 ,204 

748,763 

291,073 

457,690 

1.021,451 

567.938 

453,514 

1977-78   

1,839.298 

840,666 

998.632 

818,101 

305,563 

512,537 

1,021,197 

535,102 

486.095 

1978-79   

1 .944,599 

861,578 

1,083,021 

883.213 

326,201 

557,012 

1,061,386 

535.377 

526,009 

1979-80   

£,£UU.4oo 

QVH  IRQ 

1  ,<ioU.  1UD 

10A  ooa 

eon  RRO 

R4R 

OHU,  1  JO 

649  454 

1980-81   

2,504,525 

1 .064.864 

1,439.661 

1,080.614 

367,476 

713.138 

1.423.911 

697.388 

726]523 

1981-82   

2,684,945 

1,088,717 

1,596.228 

1 .236,081 

374,632 

861.449 

1 ,448,864 

714.085 

734,779 

1982-83   

2,922.897 

1.188,383 

1,734,514 

1 ,478.762 

460.291 

1,018.470 

1.444.136 

728,092 

716.044 

1983-84   

3.301,673 

1,276,644 

2,025,028 

1.738.188 

518.626 

1,219,562 

1,563,485 

758.018 

805.466 

1984-85   

3,670,355 

H  .374,803 

2,295,551 

1.961.597 

569.058 

1.392,539 

1,708,758 

805,745 

903,012 

1985-86   

4.160,174 

1,575,909 

2,584,266 

2.285.116 

696.973 

1,588,143 

1,875,059 

878,935 

996,123 

1986-87   

4,776,100 

1,751,671 

3,024.430 

2,644,615 

750,931 

1,893.684 

2,131.486 

1 .000,740 

1,130.746 

1987-88   

5,325.358 

1 .941 .389 

3,383,968 

2.941.143 

830.195 

2,110,948 

2,384,215 

1.111,194 

1,273,021 

1988-89   

5,918,666 

2,150,350 

3,768.316 

3,282,698 

944,001 

2,338,697 

2,635.969 

1 .206,349 

1,429,619 

1989-90   

6,655,544 

2,386,493 

4,269,051 

3,853,904 

1,099.425 

2,754,479 

2,801,640 

1,287,068 

1,514,572 

1990-91   

7,551,184 

2.688,532 

4,862,651 

4,445.106 

1.270.158 

3.174,947 

3,106,078 

1,418,374 

1,687,704 

1991 -92 2   

9,060.000 

3.255.128 

5,804,372 

5.205.797 

1,523,401 

3,682.396 

3.854,203 

1,731,727 

2,122,476 

'  Includes  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  and  State  Student  Incentive             SOURCE-  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Centers  for  Education  Statistics. 

Grants,  but  excludes  Pell  Grants.  "Financial  Statistics  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education"  surveys  and  Integrated  Post- 

2 Preliminary  data.  secondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  "Finance'  surveys.  (This  table  was  pre- 

—Data  not  collected  Pared  Juno  1994.1 


NOTE  —Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  tota?s 
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Table  314.— Pell  Grant  revenue  of  institutions  of  higher  education  compared  to  current-fund  revenue 
and  tuition,  by  type  and  control  of  institution:  1985-86  to  1991-92 

(Amounts  in  thousands)  f 


Year  and  type  of  control  of  institution 


Current-fund  revenue 

Tuition  as  a 
percent  of 
current-fund 
revenue 



4 

Pell  Grants  as 
a 

percent  of 
current-fund 

6 

Pell  Grants  as 
a 

rw»rv*pnt  of 

tuition 

  •  

7 

Distribution  of 

PpII  firantc 
i  en  sji ai  no 

Total 

Tuition 
3 

pen  orant 

revenue 



5 

2 

  — 

8 

100.437.616 

$23,116,605 

23.0 

$2,565,048 

2.6 

11.1 

100.0 

88.144,386 

20.498,399 

23.3 

1,770.042 

2.0 

8.6 

69.0 

12.293.231 

2.618,206 

21.3 

795.006 

6.5 

30.4 

31.0 

65,004.632 

9.439.177 

14.5 

1 ,873,456 

2.9 

19.8 

73.0 

53,746.503 

7,539,717 

14.0 

1,214.303 

2.3 

16.1 

47.3 

1 1,258.128 

1 ,899.460 

16.9 

659.153 

5.9 

34.7 

25.7 

35.432.985 

13.677,429 

38.6 

691.592 

2.0 

5.1 

27.0 

34.397,882 

12,958.683 

37.7 

555.739 

1.6 

4.3 

21.7 

1.035,102 

718.746 

69.4 

135,853 

13.1 

18.9 

5.3 

1ir.340.109 

27.836,781 

! 

23.7 

2.496.133 

2.1 

9.0 

100.0 

103.280.070 

24.779.364 

24.0 

1,714.118 

1.7 

6.9 

68.7 

14,060,039 

3.057.417 

21.7 

782,015 

5.6 

25.6 

31.3 

74,771.255 

11,184.657 

15.0 

1,876,777 

2.5 

16.8 

75.2 

61 ,958,780 

9,032,936 

14.6 

1,207.418 

1.9 

13.4 

48.4 

12,812,475 

2,151,721 

16.8 

669,359 

5.2 

31.1 

26.8 

42,568.854 

16.652.124 

39.1 

619.355 

1.5 

3.7 

24.8 

41.321.290 

15.746.428 

38.1 

506. 700 

1.2 

3.2 

20.3 

1.247.564 

905.696 

72.G 

112,656 

9.0 

12.4 

4.5 

139,635.477 

33.926,060 

24.3 

3.348.018 

2.4 

9.9 

100.0 

122,858.290 

30.302.689 

24.7 

2,253.803 

1.8 

7.4 

67.3 

16,777.187 

3.623.371 

21.6 

1.094.215 

6.5 

30.2 

32.7 

88.911.433 

13,820.240 

15.5 

2.566.209 

2.9 

18.6 

76.6 

73,415,696 

1 1,090,012 

15.1 

1,591,684 

2.2 

14.4 

47.5 

15,495.738 

2.730.229 

17.6 

974,525 

6.3 

35.7 

29.1 

50.724.044 

20,105,820 

39.6 

781.809 

1.5 

3.9 

23.4 

49.442.595 

19,212.677 

38.9 

662.119 

1.3 

3.4 

198 

1,281.449 

893.143 

69.7 

119.690 

9.3 

13.4 

3.6 

149.766.051 

37.434.462 

25.0 

3.510,537 

2.3 

9.4 

100.0 

131.743,973 

33,405,241 

25.4 

2,312.931 

1.8 

6.9 

65.9 

18.022.078 

4.029,222 

22.4 

1.197.606 

6.6 

29.7 

34.1 

94.904,506 

15,258.024 

16.1 

2.725.357 

2.9 

17.9 

77.6 

78.272.989 

12.188,851 

15.6 

1.647.376 

2.1 

13.5 

46.9 

16,631.517 

3.069.173 

18.5 

1,077.981 

6.5 

35.1 

30.7 

54.861,545 

22,176.439 

40.4 

785.180 

1.4 

3.5 

22.4 

53.470,984 

21.216.389 

39.7 

665,554 

■  1.2 

3.1 

19.0 

1.390.562 

960.049 

69.0 

119,625 

8.6 

12.5 

3.4 

161.421.460 

41.559.037 

25.7 

4.238.047 

2.6 

10.2 

100.0 

141.726.457 

36.910.390 

26.0 

2,710,510 

1.9 

7.3 

64.0 

19.695.003 

4.648.647 

23.6 

1,527.537 

7.8 

32.9 

36.0 

102.197.619 

17.455.126 

17.1 

3.310.209 

3.2 

19.0 

78.1 

83,994.605 

13.827.245 

16.5 

1,928,623 

2.3 

13.9 

45.5 

18.203.015 

3.627.881 

199 

1.381,586 

7.6 

38.1 

32.6 

59.223,841 

24.103.911 

40.7 

927.838 

1.6 

3.8 

21.9 

57.731.852 

23,083.145 

40.0 

781.887 

1.4 

3.4 

18.4 

1.491.989 

1.020.766 

68.4 

145.951 

9.8 

I  14.3 

3.4 

Total  

4-year 
2-year 


Public  

4-year . 
2-year . 


Private  ... 
4-year  . 
2 -year . 


Total   

4-year 
2-year 


Public  

4-year . 
2-year . 

Private  ... 
4-year . 
2 -year . 


Total   

4-year 
2-year 


Public  

4-year  . 
2-year . 

Private  ... 
4 -year . 
2 -year . 


Total   

4-year 
2-year 


Public  

4-year  . 
2*year 


Private  ... 
4*year  . 
2-year . 


Total   

4-year 
2-year 


Public  

4 -year  . 
2-year  . 

Private  ... 
4-year  . 
2-year  . 


1985-66 


1967-68 


1989-90 


1990-91 


1991-92 1 


1  Preliminary  data 

NOTE. —Poll  Grants  which  are  spent  on  campus  for  tuition,  room  board  or  other  col- 
lege expensos  are  included  in  current^fund  revenue  8ocause  of  rounding,  details  may 
not  add  to  totals 


SOURCE  U  S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  (or  Education  Statistics.  "Ft. 
nancial  Statistics  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education'  surveys,  and  Integrated  Post- 
secondary  Education  Data  System  {IPEDS).  '  Finance"  surveys  (This  taWe  was  pre* 
pared  Juno  1994  > 
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Table  315.— State  awards  for  need-based1  undergraduate  scholarship  and  grant  programs,  by  state: 

1983-84  to  1992-93 

[In  thousands] 


State 


1 


Percent 

1983-84 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1 987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1991-92 

1992-9 3 2 

change. 
1983-44  to 

1992-93 3 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

$1 ,024,206 

$1 ,222,112 

$1 ,325,984 

$1,392,317 

$1 ,439,555 

$1 ,546,233 

$1 ,675,033 

$1 ,798,306 

$1 ,943,837 

89.8 

1.731 

2,242 

2.120 

2.260 

2.196 

2,984 

2,878 

2,183 

2,271 

31.2 

189 

241 

229 

240 

234 

228 

464 

475 

470 

148.7 

2,027 

2.401 

2,437 

3,222 

3.508 

3,420 

3,318 

2,278 

2,437 

20.2 

2.226 

4,108 

3.800 

3,759 

3.903 

3,946 

3,885 

4,742 

6,319 

183.9 

86.031 

112.373 

112,770 

118,819 

129,264 

153,045 

161,642 

172,852 

151,379 

76.0 

7.341 

9.282 

9.491 

9,327 

9,395 

10,349 

11,276 

12,380 

14,812 

101.8 

9.371 

11.095 

9.094 

14.650 

21.149 

19,915 

20,580 

20,595 

20,805 

122.0 

548 

756 

875 

807 

829 

956 

1,066 

906 

1,121 

104.6 

759 

1,106 

1.059 

1.106 

1,075 

1.069 

947 

978 

1,015 

33.7 

12,515 

14,819 

14,151 

15,245 

16,522 

20,134 

24,729 

29,279 

29,628 

136.7 

3.683 

4.510 

4,946 

4,599 

5.197 

4,607 

5,070 

5,084 

4,951 

34.4 

493 

604 

595 

563 

598 

726 

612 

632 

724 

46.9 

378 

509 

487 

343 

348 

346 

350 

483 

580 

53.4 

104,384 

122.300 

131,788 

135,880 

143,373 

171,361 

183,508 

184,753 

203,532 

95.0 

20.380 

26.448 

30,512 

45,408 

35,692 

41,874 

,  46,756 

4  50,441 

55,814 

173.9 

20,263 

22,379 

22,378 

25.960 

30,050 

32,467 

35,586 

34,654 

34,067 

68.1 

4.664 

5.609 

5.250 

5,337 

5,540 

6,478 

6,462 

6,587 

6,894 

47.8 

7.886 

8.758 

12.139 

12,161 

12,522 

12,605 

19,866 

16,996 

20,520 

160.2 

1.693 

2.003 

1.818 

1.880 

1,947 

2,786 

3,827 

4,446 

5,125 

202.7 

477 

809 

1.151 

1.418 

1.408 

1,877 

-V802 

5,002 

5,200 

990.1 

5.459 

6.859 

7.822 

8.737 

12,841 

14.800 

15,607 

16,253 

20,828 

281.5 

25.655 

43,466 

56.995 

61,600 

62.443 

50,844 

46,000 

23,690 

45,989 

79.3 

30.753 

57,645 

66,864 

70.099 

75,467 

70.721 

68,918 

78,116 

75,469 

145.4 

46,600 

45,486 

65,473 

63,300 

68.293 

58,136 

74,656 

81,322 

83,170 

78.5 

1,015 

1.288 

1.287 

1,230 

1,251 

1,243 

1,136 

1,131 

1,244 

22.6 

8.766 

9.645 

9,692 

8.394 

10,234 

10,796 

11,078 

10,142 

11,097 

26.6 

353 

440 

401 

419 

420 

415 

383 

414 

418 

18.4 

860 

1,093 

1 .042 

1.094 

1,052 

1.276 

2,192 

2,370 

2,613 

203.8 

327 

414 

326 

352 

352 

4  352 

321 

326 

341 

4.3 

536 

660 

623 

810 

886 

918 

770 

825 

1,253 

133.8 

47.980 

65.173 

63,978 

70,298 

76.204 

84,347 

87,054 

100,220 

118,868 

147.7 

695 

1.461 

1.461 

4,107 

5,024 

5,601 

6,479 

4  7,293 

8,295 

1,093.5 

327.320 

363.949 

391,989 

372.363 

355,192 

382.655 

428,358 

504,195 

554,803 

69.5 

3  974 

4,440 

4.386 

4,559 

4,489 

3,046 

2.519 

2,908 

3,163 

-20.4 

635 

808 

503 

490 

976 

1,242 

1.177 

1.475 

2.162 

240.5 

41.974 

45.000 

47.846 

49,200 

50.865 

53,848 

54.600 

57,275 

66,000 

57.2 

6.561 

8.242 

8.630 

10,245 

9,861 

11,591 

11,871 

12,612 

13,286 

1025 

8.546 

9,514 

9,204 

9,959 

10,108 

10.092 

11.809 

12,023 

12,606 

47.5 

83.474 

96.800 

103,401 

110,992 

118.986 

132,344 

142.389 

158,092 

173,214 

107.5 

6.745 

7.856 

8,930 

8.138 

8.967 

9,917 

9,522 

9,141 

9,586 

42.1 

12.588 

15,146 

16,348 

16.346 

17,810 

18.150 

17.901 

16,800 

17.105 

35.9 

440 

624 

563 

516 

506 

504 

468 

480 

587 

33  4 

6,700 

9,434 

10.618 

12,591 

11,977 

12.977 

13,487 

12,793 

13,723 

104.8 

21.438 

19.033 

20,990 

22,705 

22.266 

24,784 

24,135 

27.385 

27,467 

28.1 

1.538 

1.131 

1,080 

1,133 

1.081 

1.091 

1,001 

1,034 

1,115 

-27.5 

7,039 

7.724 

8,088 

8.414 

9.264 

11.137 

10,184 

11,019 

11,120 

58.0 

4.075 

4,415 

4,349 

4.414 

8.062 

7.966 

7,351 

4,892 

6,654 

63.3 

7.530 

8.827 

10.022 

12.425 

12.858 

13,925 

21,095 

23,527 

23.571 

213.0 

4.376 

5.167 

5,157 

5.189 

5.204 

5.217 

5,559 

5,781 

5.868 

34.1 

23.011 

27.816 

30.622 

34,653 

35.842 

38,072 

42.365 

42,324 

44,216 

92.2 

204 

204 

204 

240 

212 

4  241 

4212 

216 

225 

10.3 

United  States 

Alabama   

Alaska  

Arizona   

Arkansas   

California   

Colorado  

Connecticut   

Delaware   

District  of  Columbia 
Florida   

Georgia  

Hawaii  

Idaho   

Illinois   

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas   

Kentucky  

Louisiana   

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts   

Michigan   

Minnesota   

Mississippi   

Missouri   

Montana   

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire  .... 

New  Jersey   

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina   

North  Dakota  

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon   

Pennsylvania   

Rhode  Island   

South  Carolina   

South  Dakota   

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah  

Vermont   

Virginia   

Washington   

West  Virginia   

Wisconsin   

Wyoming   


'in  1987-68.  1988-89.  1989-90.  1990-91.  and  1991-92.  need-based  aid  comprised 
81  0.  78  2.  76  8.  77.4.  and  74  7  percent  of  all  aid.  respectively,  compared  with  non-need- 
based  aid  or  other  types  of  aid  This  table  excludes  loans 

J  Estimated 

3  Changes  may  reflect  introduction  of  new  programs  or  discontinuation  of  existing  pro- 
grams 


4  Data  are  estimated  based  on  pnor  year's  report. 
NOTE.— Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals. 

SOURCE  National  Association  of  State  Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs.  Annual  Sur- 
vey Report,  various  years  (This  table  was  prepared  May  t993  ) 
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Table  316.— Current-fund  revenue  of  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  source:  1980-81  to  1991-92 


Source 

1980-61 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1909-90 

1990-9 t 

1991-92 ' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

In  thousands 

Tottl  currant-fund  revenue   

$£5  5U  780 

$92472  694 

$100  437  818 

$108  809  827 

$117,340,109 

$129,501,639 

$139,635,477 

$149,766,051 

$161,421 .460 

Tuition  and  fees   

13.773.259 

21.283.329 

23.116.605 

25.705.827 

27.836.78 1 

30.806.566 

33.926.060 

37.434.462 

41.559.037 

Federal  government  

9.747.586 

11.509.125 

12.704.750 

13.904.049 

14.771.954 

15.893.978 

17.254.874 

18.236.082 

19.833.317 

Appropriations  

1.346.835 

1 .570.590 

1.617.510 

1.656.245 

1.664.054 

1.677.430 

1.890.046 

1 .840.694 

1.907.403 

Unrestricted  grants  and  contracts   

1.126.558 

1.474.586 

1.658.636 

1 .878.202 

1 .980.749 

2.150.079 

2.353.119 

2.504.e59 

2.703.590 

Restncted  grants  and  contracts2   

6.005.317 

6.570.045 

7.190.345 

7.690.232 

8.225.129 

9.009.709 

9  773.266 

10.443.977 

11.561.444 

independent  operations  (FFRDC) 3  .    .  . 

1.268.877 

1.893.904 

2.238.259 

2.679.369 

2.902.022 

3.056.760 

3.238.442 

3.446.552 

3.660.881 

State  governments   

20.106.222 

27.583.011 

29.911.500 

31.309.303 

33.517.166 

36.031 .206 

38.349.239 

39.480.874 

40.586.907 

19.266.186 

26.373.160 

28.402.288 

29.337.120 

31.298.537 

33.287.034 

35.223.174 

36.255.090 

36.884  J957 

Unrestricted  grants  and  contracts   

84.848 

135.139 

154.109 

213.461 

217.208 

357.22 1 

41 1.757 

366.206 

376.176 

Restricted  grants  and  contracts 

755.188 

1.074.712 

1.355.102 

1 .758.722 

2.001.421 

2.386.953 

2.714.309 

2.859.577 

3.325.774 

Local  governments  

2.387  212 

£ .  iJUU 

9  7QQ 

3.363.676 

3.639.902 

3.931.239 

4.159.876 

Appropriations   .-  

1.482.536 

1.973.284 

2.153.160 

•  2.294.133 

2.470.439 

2.758.086 

2.919,447 

3.177.696 

3.336.012 

Unrestricted  grants  and  contracts   

29.629 

63  442 

56.975 

92.724 

76.638 

98.787 

122.404 

116.982 

140.135 

Restricted  grants  and  contracts  

278.575 

350.485 

334.371 

412.465 

459.186 

506.803 

598.051 

636.561 

683.729 

Pnvate  gifts,  grants,  and  contracts   

3.176.670 

4.896.325 

5.410.905 

5.952.682 

6.359.282 

7.060.730 

7.781.422 

8.361.265 

8.977.271 

Unrestricted   

1.210.903 

1.944.876 

2.111.972 

2.234.942 

2.235.096 

2.429.579 

2.634.974 

2.720.233 

2.921.997 

Restricted  

1.965.766 

2.951.448 

3.298.933 

3.717.741 

4.124.186 

4.631.151 

5.146.448 

5.641.032 

6.055.274 

Endowment  income     

1.364.443 

2.096.298 

2.275.898 

2.377.958 

2.586.441 

2.914.396 

3.1 43.696 

3.268.629 

3.442.009 

Unrestricted  

770.358 

1.227.797 

1.285.194 

1.229.943 

1.340.788 

1.498.703 

1.614.088 

1.521.940 

1.549.930 

Restricted  

594.085 

868.501 

990.704 

1.148.015 

1.245.654 

1.415.694 

1 .529.608 

1.746.690 

1.892.079 

Sales  and  services  

13.677.366 

19.701.912 

21.274.265 

23.283.927 

25.492  435 

28.162.465 

30  787.233 

34.107.502 

37.545.392 

Educational  activities   

1 .409.730 

2.126.927 

2.373,494 

2.641.906 

2  918.090 

3.315.620 

3.632.100 

4.054.703 

4.520.890 

Auxiliary  enterprises   

7.287.290 

10.100.410 

10.674.136 

11.364.188 

11.947.778 

12.855.580 

13.938.469 

14.903.127 

t5.784.164 

Hospitals   

4.980.346 

7.474.575 

8.226.635 

9.277.834 

10.626.566 

11.991.265 

13.216.664 

15.149.672 

17.240.338 

Other  sources  

1.948.503 

3.015.483 

3.199.186 

3.4,  "SO 

3.769.787 

4.268.618 

4.753.051 

4.945.998 

5  317.651 

Per 

centage  distribu 

tion 

Total  current-fund  revenue  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

10O.0 

Tuition  and  fees   

21.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.6 

23.7 

24.0 

24.3 

25  0 

25  7 

14  9 

12.4 

12  6 

12  8 

126 

124 

124 

12.2 

12  3 

Appropriations  

2  1 

1  7 

1.6 

1  5 

1.4 

1.3 

1  4 

1.2 

1  2 

Unrestricted  gran's  and  contracts  

1  7 

16 

1  7 

1  7 

1  7 

1  7 

1  7 

1.7 

1  7 

Restricted  grants  and  contracts7   

92 

7.1 

72 

7  1 

7.0 

70 

70 

70 

72 

Independent  operations  (FFRDC) 3  

1.9 

2.0 

2.2 

2.5 

25 

2.4 

23 

2  3 

2.3 

State  governments   

30  7 

298 

29  8 

28  8 

28.6 

28.0 

27  5 

26.4 

25  1 

Appropriations  

29.4 

28  5 

28  3 

27.0 

26  7 

25  9 

25.2 

24  2 

22  9 

Unrestricted  grants  and  contracts 

0  1 

0  1 

02 

02 

02 

03 

03 

02 

0.2 

Restricted  grants  and  contracts  

1.2 

1.2 

1  3 

1  6 

1  7 

1.9 

1  9 

1  9 

2  1 

Local  governments  

2  7 

2.6 

2.5 

2  6 

26 

2  6 

26 

26 

26 

Appropriations  

2.3 

2.1 

2  1 

2.1 

2.1 

2  1 

2  1 

2.1 

2  1 

Un restncted  grants  and  contracts  

<4> 

0  1 

0.1 

0  1 

0  1 

0.1 

0.1 

0  1 

0  1 

Restncted  grants  ano  contracts  • 

0.4 

04 

03 

04 

04 

04 

04 

04 

04 

Private  gifts,  grants,  and  contracts 

48 

53 

5.4 

55 

54 

55 

56 

56 

56 

Unrestricted   

1  8 

2  1 

2  1 

2  1 

1  9 

1  9 

1  9 

1  8 

1  8 

Restricted  

3.0 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

38 

Endowment  income   

2.1 

2  3 

23 

2  2 

22 

2  3 

23 

22 

2  1 

Unrestricted       ..  .. 

1  2 

1.3 

1  3 

1  1 

1  1 

1  2 

1.2 

1  0 

1  0 

Restncted  

0.9 

09 

1  0 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  2 

1.2 

Sales  and  services  . 

20  9 

21  3 

21  2 

21  4 

21  7 

21  9 

22  0 

22  8 

23  3 

Educational  activities 

2  1 

2  3 

24 

24 

25 

2  6 

2.6 

2  7 

28 

Auxihary  enterprises   

11  1 

10  9 

10  6 

10.4 

10.2 

100 

100 

10  0 

98 

Hospitals  

76 

8  1 

82 

8.5 

9  1 

93 

95 

10.1 

107 

Other  sources  .•  ..                           ..  . 

30 

33 

32 

32 

32 

33 

34 

33 

3? 

1  Preliminary  data. 

? Excludes  Pell  Grants  Federally  supported  student  aid  that  is  received  through  stu- 
dents is  included  under  tuition  and  auxiliary  enterprises 

'Generally  includes  only  Ihose  revenues  associated  with  major  federal'y  funded  re- 
search and  development  centers  {FFRC 

4  Less  than  0  05  percent 


NOTE  —Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  "Fi- 
nancial Statistics  of-  Institutions  of  Higher  Education"  surveys,  and  Integrated  Post- 
secondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS)  Finance'  surveys  (This  table  was  pre- 
pared June  1994  ) 
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Table  317.— Current-fund  revenue  of  public  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  source: 

1980-81  to  1991-92 


Source 
1 

1980-81 
2 

1984-85 

1985-86 
4 

1986-87 
5 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1991-92' 

3 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

In  thousands 

Tot«l  current-fund  rtvtnue 

S43J9S.617 

$59,794,159 

$65,004,632 

$69,613,269 

$74,771 ,255 

$81,927,371 

$66,911,433 

$94,904,506 

$102,197,619 

Tuition  and  fees   

5  570  404 

ft  fi47  R37 

9.439.1 77 

10  IQft 

11  1  fbl  RR7 

1  1  .  1  O**  t 

1  9  4^5  7R"\ 

1 1  fton  oac\ 

1  7  ARR  1  OR 

Federal  government 

5  540  101 

R  30O  gift 

6  852  370 

7  997  QQ5 

7.714  261 

ft  41  9  5ft9 

Q  1  71  4Rft 
9.1/1  .vOO 

Q  7R1  407 

1  fi  7ft0  1fi7 
1  U,  1 Oil,  OU/ 

Appropriations   

1  128  101 

1  340  ift3 

1  401  367 

1.434  295 

1  44 3  5^0 

1  R1R  fi47 

1  RA4  <^4ft 

1  RRO  OOQ 

Unrestricted  grants  and  contracts 

529.424 

733  509 

816  364 

Q07  9QQ 

QAQ  7ft  1 

1  AR'*  575 

1214  836 

1  11Q  r\1R 

1  ARO  147 

Restncted  grants  and  contracts*' 

3  ftl  9  1Q7 

u  190  9RR 

J  4ft  1  793 

4  RR9  7Qft 

5  0Q5  Q10 

5  R5R  4RA 

R  R9Q  vift4 

Independent  operations  (FFRDC) :'  . 

70.379 

1 52  9 1 6 

223  6C2 

10^  RR4 

OOft  000 

214  493 

d.  IU.OOU 

232  61 3 

State  governments  

-  19.675.C68 

26.965.417 

29  220.586 

30.439.878 

32.437.504 

34.835.716 

37.052.307 

38.239.978 

39.097,984 

Appropriations     .  .  ..   

19.006  716 

26.065.494 

28.071.070 

28.974.C65 

30.917.354 

32.929.719 

34.858.904 

35.898.653 

36.603.466 

Unrestricted  grams  and  contracts  . 

45.390 

71.113 

88.779 

139.059 

113.204 

240.028 

297.338 

250.168 

253.158 

Restricted  grants  and  contracts*  .. 

623.863 

828.810 

1.060.737 

1.326.154 

1.406.946 

1.'665.969 

1.896.065 

2.091.157 

2.241.360 

Local  governments   

1.622.938 

2  178.761 

2.325.844 

2.535.014 

2.731.862 

3.025.703 

3.264.303 

3.531.714 

3.768.284 

Appropnations   

1.478.001 

1 .970.829 

2  150.459 

2.289.420 

2.465.172 

2.751.704 

2.910.444 

3.159.789 

3.309.117 

Unrestricted  grants  and  contracts  .  . 

9.915 

35.398 

27.852 

56.781 

41.940 

64.455 

82.405 

73.281 

90.257 

Restncted  grants  and  contracts 

135.022 

172.534 

147.533 

188.813 

224.751 

209.544 

271.453 

298.644 

368.910 

Private  gifts,  grants,  and  contracts 

1.100.084 

1 .845.606 

2.109.782 

2.292.985 

2.517.422 

2.948.827 

3.368.635 

3.651.107 

4.039.212 

Unrestricted  

110.462 

23G.385 

279.381 

297.163 

305.457 

362.011 

436.028 

529.496 

650.488 

Restricted  .  .   

989.622 

1.609.220 

1.830,401 

1.995.822 

2.211.966 

2.586.815 

2.932.607 

3.121.611 

3.388.743 

Endowment  income* 

214.561 

342  833 

398.603 

34S.779 

361.545 

422.252 

461.701 

431.235 

593.998 

Unrestricted  ..   

102.888 

147.237 

181.624 

125.165 

127.861 

1 49.650 

164.242 

147.368 

248.770 

Restncted   

111.673 

.  195.o96 

216.979 

224.614 

233.684 

272.602 

297.459 

283.867 

345.228 

Sales  and  services  

8.455.449 

11,967.500 

12.990.670 

14.775.531 

15.851.714 

17.586.819 

19.330.429 

21.546.202 

23.760.275 

Educational  activities   

943.737 

1.424.896 

1 .596.946 

1.771.760 

1 .948.679 

2.186.448 

2.423.779 

2.700.185 

2.959.991 

Auxthary  enterprises   

4.614.561 

6.296.312 

6.684.794 

7.092.985 

7.306.302 

7.809.284 

8.473.282 

9.058.745 

9.678.255 

Hospitals   ... 

2.897.151 

4.246.293 

4.708.930 

5.910.785 

6.596.733 

7.591.087 

8.433.369 

9.787.271 

11.122.029 

Other  sources    

1.016.110 

1 .536.586 

1.667.600 

1.793.474 

1 .972.290 

2.259.709 

2.442.330 

2.482.819 

2.700.434 

Percentage  distribution 

Total  current-fund  revenue  . ... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Tuition  and  fees   

129 

145 

14.5 

14.7 

150 

15.2 

155 

16  1 

17.1 

Federal  government  .   

128 

106 

105 

10  4 

10  3 

10.3 

10.3 

10  3 

10.6 

Appropnations   

26 

23 

22 

2  1 

1  9 

1.8 

1.8 

1  7 

1  6 

Unrestricted  grants  and  contracts 

1.2 

1  2 

1  3 

1  3 

1  3 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

Restricted  grants  and  contracts* 

8.8 

69 

69 

6  7 

6.8 

6.9 

69 

7.0 

7.3 

Independent  operations  (FFRDC) ' 

0.2 

0.2 

02 

03 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

State  governments   

45  6 

45.1 

45  0 

43  7 

43.4 

42  5 

41  7 

40.3 

38.3 

Appropriations  

44  0 

43  6 

43  2 

41  6 

41  3 

40  2 

39  2 

37  8 

35  8 

Unrestricted  grants  and  contracts 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 

02 

02 

03 

0.3 

03 

02 

Restricted  granls  and  contracts 

J  .4 

1  4 

1  6 

1  9 

1  9 

20 

2.1 

22 

2.2 

local  governments   

3.8 

36 

36 

3.6 

3.7 

37 

37 

37 

37 

Approoriattor.s   

34 

3.3 

33 

33 

3.3 

3.4 

3.3 

33 

32 

Unrestricted  grants  and  contracts  .  . 

iA) 

0  1 

i4) 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 

Restricted  grants  and  contracts 

0  3 

03 

02 

03 

0.3 

03 

0.3 

0.3 

04 

Private  gifts,  grants,  and  contracts 

2.5 

3  1 

3  2 

3.3 

34 

36 

3.8 

3.8 

40 

Unrestricted 

03 

04 

0  4 

04 

04 

0.4 

0.5 

0.G 

'  0.6 

Restricted   

23 

27 

28 

29 

30 

32 

33 

33 

33 

Endowment  income 

0.5 

06 

06 

05 

05 

0.5 

05 

05 

0.6 

Unrestricted  .... 

02 

02 

03 

02 

02 

02 

02 

0.2 

02 

Restricted  

0.3 

03 

0.3 

03 

03 

0.3 

03 

0.3 

03 

Sa'es  and  services 

196 

20  0 

20  0 

21  2 

21  2 

21.5 

21  7 

22.7 

23  2 

Educational  activities  ... 

22 

2  4 

25 

2.5 

26 

2? 

2  7 

.  28 

29 

Auxiliary  enterprises 

107 

10  5 

103 

102 

9.8 

95 

95 

9.5 

95 

Hospitals 

6.7 

7  1 

72 

85 

8.8 

93 

9.5 

103 

109 

Other  sources 

24 

26 

26 

2  6 

26 

2.8 

27 

2  6 

2.6 

1  Preliminary  data 

'Excludes  Pelt  Granls  Federally  supported  student  aid  that  is  received  through  stu- 
dents is  included  under  tuition  and  auxiliary  enterprises 

'Generally  includes  only  those  revenues  associated  with  major  federally  funded  re- 
search and  development  centers  (FFRDC) 

'  Less  than  0  05  percent 


NOTE  —Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Fi- 
nancial Statistics  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education"  surveys,  and  Integrated  Post- 
secondary  EducaliOn  Data  System  (IPEDS).  "  Finance"  surveys  (This  table  was  pre- 
pared June  1994  ) 
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326  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  REVENUE 


Table  318.— Current-fund  revenue  of  private  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  source: 

1980-81  to  1991-92 


Source 

1980-81 

1984-85 

1985-66 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1991-92 ' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Total  current-fund  revenue  . 


Tuition  and  fees   

Federal  government   

Apptopriations  

Unrestricted  grants  and  contracts  . 

Restnded  grants  and  contracts2  ... 

Independent  operations  (FFRDC)3 
State  governments   

Appropriations   

Unrestricted  grants  and  contracts 

Restricted  grants  and  contracts  ... 
Local  governments   

Appropriations  

Unrestricted  grants  and  contracts 

Restncted  grants  and  contracts  ... 
Pnvate  gifts,  grants,  and  contracts  .. 

Unrestncted   

Restncted  

Endowmenl  income  

Unrestncted   

Restncted  

Sales  and  services  

Educational  activities  

Auxiliary  enterprises   

Hospitals   

Other  sources  


Total  current-fund  revenue  . 


Tuition  and  tees   

Federal  government  

Approp  nations  

Unrestricted  grants  and  contracts  ... 

Restricted  grants  and  contracts2  ... 

Independent  operations  (FFRDC)3  . 
State  governments  

Appropnations  

Unrestricted  grants  and  contracts  . 

Restricted  grants  and  contracts   

Local  governments  

Appropriations  

Unrestricted  grants  and  contracts  . 

Restricted  grants  and  contracts   

Pnvate  gifts,  grants,  and  contracts  .. . 

Unrestricted   

Restricted  

Endowment  income  

Unrestricted   

Restricted  

Sates  and  services  

Educational  activities  

Auxiliary  enterpnses   

Hospitals   "  

Other  sources   


In  thousands 


$22,389,172 

$32,679,536 

$35,432,9*5 

$39,196,539 

$42,569,954 

$46,574,267 

$50,724,044 

$54,961,545 

$59,223,841 

8,202.855 

12.635.691 

13,677.429 

15,507.194 

16,652,124 

18.370,803 

20.105,820 

22,176,439 

24,103,91 1 

4.207.485 

5,199,307 

5.852.380 

6,676,054 

7,057,693 

7,481 ,396 

9.083.386 

8.472,654 

9,051,010 

218.733 

221 .407 

216.143 

221,950 

229,146 

233,891 

254,000 

236.146 

245.173 

597.134 

751.076 

842,272 

970.903 

990.968 

1.066.504 

1,138.283 

1 .185,824 

1,241.243 

2.193.119 

2.449,780 

2,708,622 

3,02  M34 

3.129,219 

3.353.241 

3.667,154 

3.814,493 

4,136.326 

1,198,498 

1 .777,044 

2.085.343 

2.455.767 

2.708.358 

2,827,761 

3.023,949 

3.236.192 

3,428,267 

430,253 

617.593 

690,914 

869,424 

1 ,079.662 

1,195.492 

1 .296,932 

1 .240,896 

1 ,488,923 

259^470 

307.666 

331,219 

362,454 

381,183 

357.315 

364,270 

356.437 

281  491 

39,458 

64,026 

65,330 

74.402 

J 04.004 

117.193 

114.419 

116.038 

123,018 

131.326 

245.902 

294,365 

432,568 

594.475 

720,984 

818,244 

768,421 

1,084,414 

167.801 

208.451 

218.662 

264,307 

274,400 

337.973 

375.599 

399.525 

391.591 

4^535 

2.455 

2J01 

4,713 

5.267 

6,383 

9,003 

17,907 

26,895 

19.714 

28,045 

29.123 

35.943 

34.698 

34,332 

39,999 

43.701 

49.878 

143.552 

177.951 

186,838 

223,651 

234,435 

297.258 

326.598 

337.917 

314.819 

2.076.585 

3.050,719 

3.301.124 

3.659.697 

3,841,860 

4.111,904 

4.412,787 

4.710.158 

'  4,938.060 

1.100.441 

1.708,491 

1,832.592 

1.937,778 

1.929.639 

2.067.568 

2.198,946 

2.190,736 

2.271.529 

976,144 

1,342.228 

1,468,532 

1.721,919 

1,912,220 

2,044.336 

2.213,841 

*  2.519.421 

2.666.531 

1,149,883 

1.753,465 

1.877.295 

2,028,179 

2,224.896 

2,492.144 

2,681,995 

2.837.394 

2.848,012 

667.471 

1,080.560 

1,103.570 

1.104.778 

1.212.926 

1 .349.053 

1,449,846 

1.374,572 

1,301.160 

482.412 

672,905 

773,725 

923.400 

1,011,970 

1,143.091 

1,232,149 

1.462.822 

1.546,851 

5.221,917 

7.734,412 

8.283.595 

8.508.396 

9.640.720 

10,575.646 

11.456,804 

12,561,301 

13.785.117 

465.993 

702.032 

776.548 

870,145 

969.411 

1,129.171 

1.208,322 

1,354,518 

1,560.900 

2.672.729 

3.804.098 

3.989.342 

4.271.203 

4,641,476 

5.046.296 

5.465,187 

5.844.382 

6.105.909 

2,083,195 

3,228,282 

3.517,705 

3,367,048 

4.029.833 

4.400,178 

4,783,295 

5,362,401 

6.118.309 

932.392 

1,478.897 

1,531.588 

1,683,287 

1.797,498 

2.008.909 

2,310.720 

2.463,178 

2.617,217 

Percentage  distribution 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

'00.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

36.6 

38.7 

38.6 

39.6 

39.1 

39.4 

39.6 

40.4 

40.7 

18.8 

15.9 

16.5 

17.0 

16.6 

16.1 

15.9 

15.4 

15.3 

1.0 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

2.7 

2.3 

2.4 

2.5 

2.3 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

9.8 

75 

7  6 

7.7 

74 

7.2 

7.2 

7.0 

7.0 

5.4 

5.4 

5.9 

6.3 

.6.4 

'6.1 

6.0 

5.9 

5.8 

1.9 

1  9 

1.9 

2.2 

2.5 

2.6 

2.6 

2.3 

25 

1.2 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.6 

0.8 

0.8 

1.1 

1.4 

1  5 

1.6 

1.4 

1  8 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

(4) 

(4> 

td> 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

<4> 

(4) 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.6 

05 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

06 

0.6 

0.5 

9.3 

9.3 

93 

9.3 

9.0 

8.8 

87 

8.6 

8.3 

4.9 

52 

5.2 

49 

4.5 

4.4 

43 

4.0 

3.8 

4.4 

4.1 

4.1 

4.4 

4.5 

44 

4.4 

4.6 

4.5 

5.1 

5.4 

5.3 

5.2 

5.2 

5.4 

5.3 

5.2 

4.8 

3.0 

3.3 

3.1 

2.8 

2.8 

2.9 

2.9 

2.5 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

2.2 

2.4 

2.4 

2.5 

2.4 

2.7 

2.6 

23  3 

23.7 

23.4 

21.7 

22.6 

22.7 

22.6 

22.9 

23.3 

2  1 

2.1 

2.2 

2.2 

2.3 

2.4 

2.4 

2.5 

2.6 

11  9 

1t.6 

11.3 

10.9 

109 

10.8 

108 

10.7 

10.3 

9.3 

99 

9.9 

8.6 

9.5 

9.4 

9.4 

9.8 

10.3 

4.2 

4.5 

4.3 

4.3 

4.2 

4.3 

4.6 

4.5 

4.4 

'  Preliminary  data. 

2  Excludes  Pell  Grants  Federally  supported  student  aid  that  is  received  through  stu- 
dents is  included  under  tuition  and  auxiliary  enterprises. 

3  Generally  includes  only  those  revenues  associated  with  major  federally  funded  re- 
search and  development  centers  (FFRDC). 

4  Loss  than  0.05  percent. 


NOTE.— Because  of  rounding,  details  may  nol  add  to  totals. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  "Fi- 
nancial Statistics  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education"  surveys;  and  Integrated  Post- 
secondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  "Finance"  surveys.  (This  table  was  pre- 
pared June  1994.) 
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Table  320.— Current-fund  revenue  of  public  Institutions  of  higher  education,  by  state: 

1979-80  to  1991-92 

[In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Percent 

change , 

Stale 

1979-80 

1980-81 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1991-92  ' 

1986-87 
to 

"  ~~  

1991-92 

t 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

United  States  .    .  ... 

$34,824,207 

$43,195,617 

$65,004,632 

$69,613,269 

$74,771,255 

$81,927,371 

$68,911,433 

$94,904,506 

$102,197,619 

46,8 

Alabama  .                       .    . . 

776.033 

889.121 

1.401.693 

1.438.945 

1.552.128 

1.743.168 

1  926.148 

2.131.005 

2.296.665 

59  6 

Alaska  .   

152.628 

159.446 

22 1 .837 

211.186 

220.393 

244.857 

270.926 

291.826 

304.857 

44.4 

An?ona   

613.135 

719.835 

1 .049.493 

1.119.516 

1.221.641 

1.353.468 

1  483.996 

1.596.710 

1.655.873 

47.9 

Arkansas 

350.597 

539. 1 85 

566.317 

ceo  noQ 

7 1 6  1 05 

781 .375 

ft  1ft  07Q 

O  1  O.U  f»7 

Qdfi  9R1 

67. 1 

California  .  .... 

5.191.945 

5.906.729 

'  8.739.396 

9.506.244 

9.995.464 

1 1.022.341 

11.776.298 

12.281.700 

13.628.928 

43  4 

Colorado   

688.506 

747.040 

1 .085.076 

1.153.559 

1.247.390 

1  371.303 

1 .390.4 1 3 

1.483.901 

1.594.541 

38  2 

Connecticut  .   

337.426 

378.527 

578.866 

636.210 

692.830 

788. 1 94 

833.154 

389.831 

940.067 

478 

Delaware   

149.921 

168.522 

251.677 

275.473 

294.347 

324.853 

354.322 

388.635 

433.186 

57.3 

District  of  Columbia 

CA  QQO 

66  1 38 

9 1  842 

95  1 39 

99  457 

1 09  1 67 

109.254 

109.642 

121 .991 

28  2 

Florida            ...  .... 

1.093.760 

1 .202.788 

1.810.090 

2.035.008 

2.228.502 

2.510.89' 

2.812.644 

2.944.935 

3.049.921 

49.9 

Georgia 

677.184 

765.826 

1.267.472 

1.421.979 

1 .528.997 

1.648.753 

1.794.990 

1.953.866 

2.042.825 

43.7 

Hawaii    ... 

196.229 

219.633 

316.246 

323.030 

358.754 

384.775 

433.164 

497.495 

579.805 

79.5 

Idaho   

'  153.412 

169.274 

235.507 

243.122 

270.133 

290.303 

320.119 

359.710 

396.173 

■    63  0 

Illinois 

1  .0  1  O.  1  £\J 

1  ftOQ  Qft  1 

i  .ouy.yo  i 

*5  CCA  'iA  1 

2  722.91 3 

2  812  875 

1  0R7  Rft7 
O.UO  1 .00/ 

1 170  Ol  1 

O.O  l  Vs.l»  1  1 

1  5fifi  dOfi 

3.659.328 

34.4 

Indiana  .  .   

958.284 

1 .094.560 

1.701.421 

1.8.00.669 

1.910.144 

2.083.416 

2.302.583 

2.494.029 

2.767.477 

53  7 

lowa  ... 

724.259 

784.950 

1.109.681 

1.210.284 

1.321.697 

1.529.907 

1.653.221 

1.775.267 

1.827.776 

51.0 

Kansas 

526.880 

594.104 

864.119 

891.746 

975.159 

1.047.219 

1.174.759 

1.219.129 

1.297.129 

45.5 

Kentucky   

625.016 

671.414 

943.068 

1.016.961 

1.109.682 

i.l  94.424 

1 .283.778 

"  1.450.958 

1.565.021 

53.9 

Louisiana  ... 

C9C  nQA 

735  374 

i  ncc  qa  i 

1  .UDD.yi  1 

i  n7ft  fifid 

1  .U'O.OO** 

1  1  1 A  Q 1 Q 

1 .  1  1  O.X3  1  X3 

1  180.464 

1.301 .127 

1 .447.772 

1.553.258 

44.0 

Maine                       ..  . 

142.366 

157.370 

222.624 

253.862 

278.078 

317!636 

352.024 

373.770 

375.512 

47.9 

Man/land   

706.082 

818.850 

1.144.230 

1 .233.023 

1.344.947 

1.515.369 

1 .638.822 

1.777.841 

1.745.479 

41  6 

Massachusetts 

£23.328 

582.873 

1.075.348 

1.161.694 

1.287.595 

1.365.350 

1.429.770 

1.457.142 

1 .525.943 

31  4 

Michigan                          ...  . 

1.954  179 

2.094.394 

3.071.172 

3.348.947 

3.699.398 

3,992.084 

4.322.956 

4.648.488 

5  127.892 

53  1 

Minnesota 

815.673 

QQA  oie 

1    1"7l  A  Ifi 

1,0/  O.IOD 

1  RIO  R91 

1  fill  ftlft 

1  .DO  1  .OOO 

i  ftftn  i7i 

1  .oou.o » o 

1  916.297 

2.080.637 

2.261.978 

47.8 

Mississippi  . 

500.578 

543,209 

734.813 

729.024 

802.055 

903  637 

956.300 

1 .005  448 

1.054.530 

44  6 

Missouri   

637.375 

717.626 

1.032.685 

1.086.719 

1.169.613 

1.289.742 

1.416.556 

1.517.071 

1 .566.480 

44  1 

Montana  . 

114.394 

123.933 

181.462 

184.812 

196.957 

197.605 

227.403 

258. 1 89 

334.243 

80.9 

Nebraska  .... 

348.976 

390.372 

554.814 

601.666 

628.140 

699.859 

787.282 

870.289 

910.227 

51.3 

Nevada   ... 

113  298 

^f^A  ftftl 
1  Ol  .000 

201  941 

221  740 

243.208 

286.719 

336.84 1 

368.245 

82.4 

New  Hampshire  ... 

124.247 

131.990 

190.462 

208.577 

232.41 1 

255.948 

275.121 

304,315 

324.186 

55.4 

New  Jersey 

820.932 

917.143 

1. 446.098 

1.657.551 

1.853.740 

2.065.233 

2.253  830 

2  413.530 

2.610.949 

57.5 

New  Mexico                        '. .  .. 

287.837 

334.392 

473.716 

521  547 

543.196 

786,667 

858.989 

944.248 

1.056.819 

102  6 

New  York 

2.361.836 

2.519.437 

3.830  119 

4.321.209 

4.553.725 

4.772.942 

5.014.789 

5.424.379 

5.616.604 

30  0 

North  Carol'na 

1  AAC  OA  1 

i  .uuD.oy  i 

1  1 AR Q11 

I  ■  I  40,90  1 

n  AAC  OH7 

O  1 1ft  ft  1  ft 
.  1  OO.O  1  o 

9  OQC  OQC 

?  dftO  IQfi 

y  rco  i 

£.UOVs.  1  £M 

2.873.684 

43.3 

North  Dakota 

166.947 

196.267 

286!550 

304.304 

303.700 

327.293 

365.089 

377.960 

411.293 

35  2 

Ohio 

1 .667.974 

1.828.079 

2.824.41 1 

3.025.444 

3.221.449 

3.561.646 

3.871.477 

4.184.621 

4.434.576 

48.2 

Oklahoma  . 

509.968 

588.936 

873.446 

846.389 

862.152 

902.463 

997.781 

1.072.967 

1.190.393 

40  6 

Oregon   

611.898 

647.391 

899.709 

963.153 

1.042.939 

1.128.211 

1.242.595 

1.358.244 

1 .523  505 

58.2 

Pennsylvania  .  .... 

1.429.461 

1.575.104 

2.473.794 

2.703.292 

2.951.559 

3.262.178 

3.511.535 

3.692.745 

4.153  483 

53.6 

Rhode  Island 

1 44. 1 00 

156451 

9l  1  ft<\Q 

t.  1  O.OOS 

227  564 

247.606 

270.500 

■  291.376 

292.40** 

308.383 

35  5 

South  Carolina  . 

565.851 

CIA  ftCC 

ooU.yob 

i  no.fi  ftoo 
i  uyo.ouu 

1  9ifi  dfift 
1 .  c.  1  O .  **  DO 

1  111  Qd  1 

1  fi03  70Q 

1  .  OVs£  ■  1  \J*J 

1.629.876 

63  3 

South  Dakota   

123.244 

127.839 

147.699 

154.582 

160.019 

169.210 

184.954 

198.583 

219.751 

42.2 

Tennessee                           .  . 

602.981 

675.770 

1.104.1 18 

1 .226.302 

1.346.786 

t  .435.262 

1 .556.4 1 6 

1 .634.49 1 

i  cito  fine 

1  .D/£.OUD 

36  4 

Texas                 . .  . 

2.549.922 

2.858.725 

4.558.275 

4.437.640 

4.814.275 

5.204.122 

5.777.100 

6.015.609 

6.664.828 

50  2 

Utah 

375.015 

431.294 

686.817 

729.349 

794.630 

870.334 

960.027 

1.020.836 

1.160.882 

59  2 

Vermont 

113.401 

127,337 

191.559 

207.565 

223.950 

244.836 

267.178 

281.526 

298.524 

43  8 

Virginia 

1.051.493 

1.159.453 

1.876.151 

2  054.766 

2.245.676 

2.486.637 

2.736.307 

2.902.939 

3.04 1 .850 

48.0 

Washington  . 

926.782 

998.146 

1 .445.849 

1  552.662 

1.627.937 

1  809.540 

1.966  838 

2.188.366 

2.355.445 

51  7 

West  Virginia 

305.115 

318.915 

385.170 

398  943 

4 1 5.387 

447.533 

502.436 

563.796 

608.294 

52.5 

Wisconsin 

1.118.997 

1.228.414 

1.761.927 

1.864.947 

2.032.154 

2.191.795 

2.343.203 

2.487.501 

2.629.388 

41  0 

Wyoming 

1 12.074 

140.520 

208.595 

204.300 

211.403 

224  602 

237  093 

251.760 

271.290 

32  8 

U  S  Service  Schools 

51 1.217 

586.095 

913.092 

920.863 

980.041 

982.495 

1.176.548 

1.114.245 

•  1.159.395 

25  9 

Outlying  areas 

250  469 

242.380 

451.734 

446.1 10 

508.034 

515.558 

573.106 

557,655 

665.323 

49  1 

American  Samoa 

1  266 

1.305 

2.413 

2.568 

2  791 

3.060 

3.585 

3.939 

4.057 

58  0 

Federated  Slates  ol  Micronesia 

1.789 

1  842 

2  063 

2  078 

Guam 

14.575 

14.291 

31.139 

29.447 

35.943 

39.282 

50.411 

61.667 

70  658 

T39  9 

Marshall  Islands 

3.798 

Northern  Marianas 

1.350 

1.484 

774 

748 

791 

1.458 

1  715 

155 

Palau   

3.643 

4.038 

4.100 

3.948 

Puerto  Rico 

222.842 

213.012 

392.194 

388.945 

440.382 

441.449 

487.133 

428.768 

518.747 

33  4 

Trust  Teintory  of  Ihe  Pacific 

1.253 

1.669 

5.681 

4.523 

4  862 

Vnqm  Islands 

10.533 

12.103 

18.957 

19  143 

23.281 

25.587 

25  307 

55  65S 

60  322 

215  1 

'  Preliminary  data  SOURCF  U  S  Department  ol  Educahon  Nalionat  Center  for  Educahon  Statistics.  'Ki 

Data  nol  available  or  no?  applicable  nanoal  Statistics  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education'  survey  and  Integrated  Postsecond- 

ary  Education  Dala  System  ^PEDSl    Finance"  surveys  (This  table  was  piepared  Jure 
NOTC    Because  ol  rounding  details  may  nol  add  to  totals  1 994  ) 
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Table  321.— Current-fund  revenue  of  public  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  source  of  funds  and 

state:  1991-92 1 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


State 

Total 

Tuition 
and 
fees 

Federal 

appropri- 
ations, 
grants. 

and  con- 
tracts2 1 

State 
appropri- 
ations, 
grants. 
*nd  contracts 

Local 
appropri- 
ations, 
grants, 
and  con- 
tracts 

Private 
gifts, 
jrants.  and 
contracts 

Endow- 
ment 
income 

Auxiliary 
9nt6rpnS6s 

- 

Hospitals 

Educational 
activities 
and  other 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

United  States 

$102,197,619 

$17,455,126 

$10,782,307 

$39,097,9*4 

$3,768,284 

$4,039,212 

$593,998 

$9,678,255 

(11,122,029 

Alabama    

Alaska  ... 

Arizona   

Arkansas   

California 

2.296.665 
304.857 

1.655.873 
946.263 
13.628.928 

325.589 
34.005 

336.795 
'  125.282 
1.299.169 

233,615 
40.796 
210.432 
62.661 
1.246.685 

744.836 
180.017 
612.468 
369.525 
6.120.436 

9.018 
1.339 

166.701 
207 

968.317 

94,636 
7.130 
78.854 
23.919 
386.138 

14,623 
2.488 
9.805 
1.701 

83.244 

175.062 
16.841 
195.289 
112.288 

ooc  nio 
000,£00 

605.282 
0 
0 

207,454 

*  CO  1  AQf\ 

94.004 
22.241 
45.529 
43.227 
947.213 

Colorado     

Connecticut  

Delaware   

District  of  Columbia     ..  . 
Florida 

1.594.541 
940.067 
433.186 
121.991 

3.049.921 

433.950 
179.065 
139.782 
8.061 
526.103 

/265.136 
67.545 
35,940 
28.442 
260.538 

464,309 
363.606 
137.960 
0 

1 .686.698 

39.858 
261 
4,491 
79.757 
11.427 

82.828 
28.215 
16.024 
476 
205.147 

322 
137 
22.133 
1.241 
541 

174.671 
97.715 
54.091 
649 

285.314 

32.618 
176.371 
0 
0 

o 

100.848 
27.153 
22.766 
3.364 
74  153 

Georgia  .  . 
Hawaii 

Idaho  ... 

Illinois  

Indiana 

2  042.825 
579.805 
396.173 
3.659.328 
2.767.477 

305.713 
46.242 
54.784 
646.575 
547.232 

233.408 
84.803 
38.441 
317.037 
203.841 

929.898 
380.540 
199.330 
1.393.254 
973.426 

24.982 
394 
7.375 
328.357 
1.797 

105.028 
12.996 
21.358 
135.001 
132.1 70 

3.646 
1.643 
7.790 
3.476 
9  189 

177.959 
45.103 
4 1 .744 
391.649 
429,826 

203.804 
0 
0 

170.802 
329.525 

58.383 
..  8.085 
25.351 
273.177 
140.471 

lowa  . 
Kansas 

Kentucky   

Louisiana 
Maine  .... 

1.827.776 
1.297.129 
1.565.021 
1 .553.258 
375  512 

261.279 
212.213 
242.401 
286.212 
84.244 

225.780 
108.695 
101.704 
98.735 
32.795 

565.049 
472.575 
693.883 
655.975 
1 70.337 

23.719 
94.793 
6.815 
2.134 
139 

61.798 
26.906 
38.060 
40.586 
13.544 

1.237 
29.500 
6.354 
528 

183.839 
137.779 
131.496 
190.110 
52.498 

381.943 
146.312 
216.143 
127.130 

o 

123.131 
68.356 
128.165 
151.848 
20.238 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota  . 
Mississippi 

1.745.479 
1 .525.943 
5.127.892 
2.261  978 
1 .054.530 

423.185 
436.148 
t. 080.350 
368.819 
184.260 

199.481 
128.967 
472.951 
231.247 
128.022 

669.319 
481.111 
1 .534.869 
823.271 
371.401 

120.198 
2.151 

190.903 
20.836 
29.256 

42.221 
50.558 
245.622 
158.126 
31 .406 

8.231 
1.021 
25.770 
11.685 

217.807 
132.395 
530.722 
196.315 
146  752 

0 

177.105 
821.924 
304.433 
114.118 

65.038 
116.487 
224.781 
147.246 

48.178 

Missouri  .  .... 
Montana 

Nebraska  ■   

Nevada   

New  Hampshire 

1.566.480 
334.243 
910.227 
368.245 
324.186 

348.272 
45.231 

115.506 
52.397 

124.832 

9^.029 
56.444 
75.374 
42.834 
34.334 

552.328 
135.668 
333.569 
190.560 
73.698 

41.273 
3.782 

33.070 
711 
1 .863 

53.375 
10.470 
45.638 
22.661 
1 2.821 

9.098 
314 
2.723 
2.069 
3  159 

163.610 
57.746 
91.789 
29.306 
57.879 

177.326 
0 

180.488 
0 

o 

125.169 
24.588 
32.071 
27.707 
15.601 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico         ...          ■  ■■  ■ 

New  Yotk    

North  Carolina  .... 
North  Dakota  . 

2.C10.949 
1.056.819 
5.616.604 
2.873.684 
411.293 

527.480 
86.849 
1.080.026 
310.261 
75.798 

142.380 
192.414 
354.840 
304.279 
62.911 

1.057.449 
349.004 
2.529.869 
1 .437.931 
139.764 

154.177 
86.971 

367.411 
69.807 
109 

79.568 
14.372 
233.616 
145.008 
16.481 

11.008 
7.341 
15.250 
11.348 
2.51 1 

204.450 
78.208 
348.955 
382.736 
68.627 

322.494 
160.326 
571.504 
0 

1 1  260 

1 1 1 .943 
81.335 
115  132 
212.315 
33.832 

Ohio 

Oklahoma                                 -  ■ 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island            .  .  . 

4.484.576 
1.190.393 
1 .523.505 
4.153.483 
308.383 

1.130.959 
175.952 
229.720 

1.179.545 
97.159 

334.841 
163.034 
194.334 
407.745 
37.693 

1 .368.574 
573.833 
446.307 

1.076.522 
114.159 

81.228 
14,230 
130.236 
74.149 
0 

174.482 
39.246 
"  66.205 
161.171 
5.092 

33.851 
1.322 
5.948 

28.109 
0 

407.457 
188.622 
136.800 
425.669 
43.127 

746.957 
0 

256.781 
652.555 
0 

206.225 
34.155 
57.174 

148.017 
11  153 

Soulh  Carolina  .... 

Soulh  Dakota 

Tennessee  . 

Texas 

Utah 

1  629.876 
219.751 
1.672.605 
6.664  828 
1  160.882 

280.325 
50.679 
269.003 
865.367 
136.543 

123.230 
29.004 
153.177 
642.847 
172.020 

575.293 
92.764 
661.610 
2.957.902 
340.229 

21.300 
26 
10.059 
267.106 
19.804 

69.589 
5.617 
71.884 
295.998 
32.750 

2.349 
3C 

13.733 
135.253 
9.407 

167.344 
24.72S 
158.816 
500.772 
94.102 

343.941 
C 

263.814 
287.447 
200.723 

46.504 
16  899 
70.510 
712. 136 
155.304 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wesl  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

298.524 
3.041.85C 
2  355.445 

608. 294 
2.629.386 

271.29' 

122.255 
580.217 
356.945 
135.06C 
459.40C 
)  31.451 

37.465 
246.561 
413.368 
■  54.08C 
305.832 

30.91C 

46.665 
847.674 
912.578 
290.967 
870.271 
)  128.705 

45 
15.148 
9.221 
1.551 
214.77S 
>  15.005 

22.158 
143.122 
107.86C 
19.457 
131.30C 
>  13.52S 

4.538 
26.491 
6.28C 
C 

>  9.612 
)  3.09 

38.018 
403.33C 
220.895 

82.85f 
195.90C 

38.955 

C 

716.332 
208.037 

>  c 

)  243.65 

>  ( 

27.380 
62.974 
120.260 
)  24.320 
198.636 
)  9.644 

U  S  Service  Schools 

1.159.395 

>  43* 

1.016.63C 

)  ( 

)  ( 

)  6.98* 

3  ( 

)  63.40- 

7  71.935 

>  0 

Outlying  areas 

American  Samoa 

Federated  Stales  o*  Mirronosia 

Guam 

Ma- shall  Islands 
Nurthern  Marianas 
Palau 

Puerto  ttico 
Virgin  Islands 

665.32: 

J  50.325 

>  85.551 

'>  451.59< 

)  24.55: 

3  7.97 

57 

17.70' 

1  ( 

)  27.044 

4.05' 

<:  or 

70  65 
3  79 

i  yi 

3.94 
518  74 
60  32 

7  6< 

3               4  72 
3  70 
5  801 

3  n 

7           :w  23 
?  5.06 

3            1 .77- 
?  12 
3     -      8  02 
7  1.81 
3  12 
5  1.88 
3  67.06 
3           4  73 

1  2.21 
3  46 
)  35.79 
3  65 
?  38 
9  67 

7  373.64 

8  37.77 

3  ( 

7  ( 

7  16.76 

1 

1 

7 

0  4.68 
2  3.10 

)  ( 

D  < 

3  1.36 

D 

D 

0 

2  5.67 

3  93 

)  < 

D  < 

4  27 

D 

D 

0 

6 

Oi  30 

D 

D  48 
D  2.16 
D  53 
D  39 
0  55 

0  6.53 

1  7.04 

D  ( 

D 

3 

4 

2 

5 

1 

3 

)  0 
D  15 
D            1 .548 
J  91 
0  15 
0  91 
0  23.914 
0            1  370 

n  f  d  ta  SOURCE  U.S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  In- 

independent  opoMtxyiA  (federally  »u»ui*d  .ex-arVh  and  development  con-  legraled  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  {IPEDSl.  •Finance'  survey  {This  table 

was  prepared  June  1994  ) 


NOTF    Bocause  of  'oundtna  details  may  ik*1  .nkl  m  tot  lis 
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330  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  REVENUE 


Table  322.— Current-fund  revenue  of  public  Institutions  of  higher  education,  by  source  of  funds  and 

state:  1990-91 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


"  Federal 

"         —  ■■ 
State 

-  ■  

Local 

-  - 

~  ■  —   

 ~  "  " 

'"'  ■ 

Slate 

Total 

  "' 

Tuition 
and 
fees 



appropri- 
ations 
grants. 

and  con- 
Iracis ' 
—  . 

appropri- 
ations, 
grants 
and  contracts 

appropri- 
ations, 
grants. 

and  con- 
tracts 

Private 
gifts, 
grants,  and 
conlracts 

Endow- 
ment in- 
come 

Auxiliary 
enterprises 

Hospitals 

Educational 
activities 
ana  othor 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

•7 

8 

9 



10 



1 1 

Unit*!  States 

$94,904,506 

$15,258,024 

$9,763,427 

$36,239,976 

$3,531,714 

$3,651,107 

$431,235 

$9,056,745 

$9,767,271 

$5,163,004 

Alabama  .... 

2.131.005 

281.731 

207.356 

740.501 

10.034 

80.343 

13.877 

172.965 

532.200 

91.999 

Alaska  ... 

291.826 

29.309 

40.028 

174.542 

842 

6.951 

2.162 

16.260 

0 

21.732 

Arizona  .  . 

1.596.710 

318.644 

198.836 

613.567 

154.885 

72.463- 

10.074 

186.658 

0 

4 1 .583 

Arkansas   

818.079 

113.275 

54.508 

330.743 

388 

24.296 

1.806 

77.594 

94.591 

120.879 

California  

12.281.700 

1.094.612 

1.1 18.741 

5.751.605 

846.383 

351.931 

6.193 

807.240 

1.539.568 

765.426 

Colorado  .     

1.483.901 

393.345 

229.194 

462.353 

44.861 

73.185 

711 

161.462 

32.452 

86.337 

Connecticut  

889.831 

147  844 

50.118 

380.603 

254 

30  356 

2.441 

101,349 

148.338 

28.527 

Delaware 

388.635 

125.353 

30.590 

121.465 

3.333 

16.695 

22.355 

46.772 

0 

22.073 

Dislr«;1  of  Columbia  

109.642 

8.065 

18.763 

0 

77.886 

403 

685 

635 

0 

3.204 

Flonda  ..... 

2.944.935 

429.212 

230.348 

1.768.590 

6.337 

174.527 

671 

259.510 

0 

75.740 

Georgia 

1 .953.866 

282.530 

214  242 

952.103 

29.399 

93.151 

2.860 

170.127 

164.378 

45.077 

Hawaii     .  . 

.  497.495 

42.503 

73.570 

320.267 

343 

9.496 

1.633 

41.42 1. 

0 

8.262 

Idaho  ... 

359.710 

50.167 

33  008 

186.688 

6.239 

17.663 

6.795 

35.918 

0 

23.233 

Illinois   .... 

3.566.406 

595.988 

284.054 

1.447  481 

304.679 

128.848 

3.560 

377.357 

167.396 

257.043 

Indiana 

2.494.029 

487.534 

181.077 

959.104 

2.589 

11 1.798 

9.185 

335.873 

282.433 

124.434 

Iowa 

1.775  267 

238.011 

218.748 

569.639 

2 1 .933 

60.163 

1.784 

182.832 

364.165 

117.992 

Kansas  .... 

?  .219.129 

189  774 

94.272 

458.555 

93.774 

23.424 

30.578 

129.627 

135.469 

63.655 

KenluCky  .... 

1.450.958 

21 1.911 

86.596 

653.638 

6.774 

35.348 

8.816 

126.191 

192.682 

129.002 

Louisiana  ... 

1.447  772 

263.753 

102.841 

'  620.654 

3.450 

37.760 

651 

182.898 

115.264 

120.501 

Maine     

373.770 

70.074 

28.923 

187.558 

306 

14.333 

1.595 

50.424 

0 

20.557 

Maryland 

1.777.841 

360.425 

198.465 

787.312 

118.552 

42.433 

4.677 

196.523 

0 

69.453 

Massachusetts 

1.457  142 

348.185 

114.277 

512.582 

1.428 

50.727 

927 

1 33.695 

177.105 

118.217 

Michigan 

4.640.488 

984  767 

418.501 

1.382.503 

169.816 

229.786 

26.953 

509.998 

712.563 

213.600 

Mmnesola 

2.080  637 

310.365 

222.656 

789.465 

3.431 

135.316 

12.742 

180.490 

284.043 

142.129 

Mississippi    .  . 

1.005.448 

158.949 

120.647 

391.051 

27.583 

31.337 

1.128 

133.129 

99.125 

42.499 

Missouri  ... 

1.517.071 

304.980 

82.812 

590.681 

4t.497 

48.536 

9.564 

159.157 

161.304 

1 18.540 

Montana 

258  189 

39.295 

37.225 

115.107 

d.495 

10.883 

189 

41.668 

0 

9.326 

Nebraska 

870  289 

108.632 

66.336 

332.640 

40.119 

40.373 

3.107 

89.956 

157.071 

32.056 

Nevada 

336.841 

47.345 

45.818 

172.958 

582 

17.066 

2.165 

27.343 

0 

23.566 

New  Hampshire  .... 

304. 3t5 

1 1 1.455 

43.195 

75.194 

722 

12.777 

1.888 

43.517 

0 

15.566 

New  Jersey  

2  4 1 3.530 

468.159 

125.330 

975.570 

151.708 

74.257 

9.259 

188.064 

314.253 

105.931 

New  Mexico   

944.248 

7/  .087 

185.570 

341.406 

70.987 

19.939 

12.929 

73.501 

118.897 

43.931 

New  York   

5.424.379 

851.695 

307.014 

2.496.405 

408.756 

235.153 

15.317 

336.284 

606.952 

166  804 

North  Carolina  " 

2.650.124 

250.996 

271.451 

1.386.680 

65.051 

126.465 

10.046 

364.874 

0 

1 74  560 

North  Dakota   .  . 

377.960 

70.346 

5C.214 

133.480 

105 

16.585 

3.112 

65.012 

10.428 

28.679 

Ohio   

4  184  621 

1.01 1.979 

258.131 

1.429.186 

70.391 

159.419 

30.567 

381.650 

650.665 

192.633 

Oklahoma 

1  072.967 

145.704 

150  457 

519.414 

13.1 18 

31.315 

661 

174.989 

0 

37.308 

Oregon  .  .... 

1 .358.244 

187.520 

178.703 

412.599 

127.817 

59.018 

5.330 

132.576 

202.478 

52.204 

Pennsylvania 

3.692.745 

1.041.051 

351.771 

1.027.550 

69.724 

105.380 

30.246 

391.979 

545.505 

129.538 

Rhode  Island 

292.404 

80.631 

34.517 

121.084 

0 

4.573 

0 

42.078 

0 

9.520 

South  Carolina 

1.502.709 

250.163 

110.994 

592.276 

19.676 

49.632 

2.043 

153.725 

268.407 

55.793 

South  Dakota  . 

198  583 

46.576 

24.01 1 

85.834 

25 

4.815 

33 

23.115 

0 

14.174 

Tennessee  .         .  . 

1.634.491 

246.466 

145  950 

689.964 

9.828 

68.359 

13.310 

151.007 

240.038 

69.569 

Texas 

6.015.609 

753.871 

558.466 

2.736.267 

241.051' 

279.594 

47.601 

527.195 

240.818 

630.746 

Utah 

1 19.034 

163  21 9 

O  1  O .  D9£ 

20  000 

24  1 59 

10.146 

85.214 

177.779 

Vermonl 

281.526 

1 10.634 

35.461 

46.352 

4 

22.253 

4.453 

37.146 

o 

25.223 

Virginia 

2.902  939 

503.599 

230.557 

922.234 

1 6.096 

134  961 

26.249 

377.041 

630  962 

61.240 

Washington 

2  188.366 

311.952 

358.272 

906.580 

8.269 

101.544 

5.351 

207.354 

172.913 

116  122 

Wesi  Virginia 

563.796 

1 1 7. 164 

40.068 

278  388 

1.185 

21.285 

661 

79.797 

0 

25.248 

Wisconsin 

2.487  50t 

439.717 

281  957 

847  076 

201  502 

114.198 

9.324 

193.459 

220.088 

180.180 

Wyoming 

251  760 

25.239 

31.830 

123  758 

13.506 

10.510 

2  824 

35.291 

0 

8  802 

U  S  Service  Schools 

1.114  245 

402 

1.022.740 

31 

0 

5.323 

0 

58.806 

26  942 

0 

Outlying  areas 

557.655 

41.579 

70.257 

374.926 

19.319 

8.090 

669 

15.248 

0 

27  568 

American  Samoa 

3  939 

67 

1  719 

2.154 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Federated  Stales  of  Micronesia 

2  063 

961 

154 

467 

0 

0 

0 

476 

0 

7 

Guam 

61  667 

3.697 

8  097 

30.594 

13.504 

1.499 

256 

1.836 

0 

2  184 

Northern  Mananas 

1  458 

658 

148 

320 

0 

0 

0 

326 

0 

7 

Patau 

4  100 

1.635 

790 

644 

0 

0 

100 

828 

0 

102 

Puerto  RiCo 

428  768 

30.300 

55.t47 

304.361 

4.040 

5.664 

0 

5.346 

0 

23.909 

Virgin  Islands 

55  659 

4  261 

4.201 

36.386 

1  775 

927 

313 

6.436 

0 

1.359 

'Includes  independent  operations  (federally  funded  rosoarch  and  development  con-  SOURCE  US  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Slattstics.  In- 

ters) tegrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  "Finance  survey  (This  lahfe 

was  prepared  January  1993  ) 

NOTF  —Because  of  founding  delays  may  not  add  to  totals 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION:  REVENUE  331 


Tabl*  323.— Curwrt-fund  rtvmue  from  state  and  local  governments  of  institutions  of  higher  education, 

by  state:  1985-86  to  1991-92 

[In  thousands] 


Current-fund  revenue  from  state  and  local  governments 

Current-fund  revenue  from  state  and  local  governments.  1991  -92 1 

State 

1985-86 

1987-68 

1986-69 

1989-90 

1990-91 

Total 

State  appro- 
priations 
for  public 
institutions 

Local  appro- 
priations 
for  public 

institutions 

State  and 
local 
appro- 
priations 
for  private 
institu- 
tions 

State  and 
local  grants 
and  con- 

for  public 
institutions 

State  and 
local  grants 
and  con- 

for  private 
institutions 

1 

2 

3 

g 

5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



United  State*'  . 

$32,456,006 

$36,523,429 

$39,3£  >  <*4 

$41,069,141 

$43,412,061 

$44,746,763 

$36,603,466 

$3,309,117 

$306,367 

$2,953,665 

$1,572,126 

Alabama  

656.623 

634.187 

723.697 

727.543 

756,900 

762,004 

716.665 

4.993 

5.008 

32.176 

3.142 

Alaska   

159.781 

149.725 

159.677 

167.360 

175,938 

161,358 

172,069 

740 

0 

8.528 

2 

Arizona  

539.054 

CCD  ftlA 

714  195 

766.654 

779.292 

590,629 

159,549 

0 

28.992 

122 

Arkansas  

266.696 

295.652 

321.154 

326.399 

332.367 

371.131 

3471298 

145 

1 

22.269 

1.397 

California  

4.943.659 

5.688.936 

6,202.242 

6.425,599 

6.628.037 

7.127,366 

5,647.062 

854,811 

1.075 

586,879 

37.560 

Co'orado   

391.468 

396.399 

424.906 

474.849 

510.649 

508.624 

423,748 

21 ,879 

363 

58,539 

4,094 

Connecticut  

280.012 

348.070 

397.833 

,400.074 

406.306 

390,250 

347,881 

0 

1.837 

15,966 

24,546 

Delaware  

88.661 

1 02  8 1 8 

111  407 

119  602 

124.881 

142,638 

119,330 

699 

0 

22.421 

188 

District  of  Columbia  .. 

71.761 

77.675 

85^554 

83,756 

84.471 

83,808 

0 

73.495 

224 

.  6,262 

3.626 

1.172.112 

1 .456.447 

1.633.619 

1.824.902 

1.863.133 

1 .793.785 

1.561,561 

6,683 

12.616 

129,861 

83,045 

Georgia   

689.379 

789.695 

857.256 

920.901 

1,001.889 

977.304 

900.358 

21.064 

10,909 

33,458 

1 1.516 

HawaH   

195.375 

224,368 

233.648 

268.859 

321,195 

361,116 

366,474 

0 

21 

14.459 

164 

Idaho   

«  oc  no 
1  ^D.viOO 

153  111 

167  155 

193.188 

206,619 

186,595 

7,271 

0 

10,839 

114 

1.405.622 

1,474,881 

1.575.798 

1,783,123 

1,655.023 

1,821,597 

1. 252^01 8 

305,715 

18,565 

163.870 

81,421 

645.880 

753,620 

835.387 

914,108 

984,176 

999.381 

920,498 

1,687 

1 

53.038 

24,157 

Iowa   

431.84C 

455.663 

503.264 

545.959 

599.407 

613,147 

542.165 

23.21 1 

19 

23.392 

24,361 

Kansas   

422.278 

447.097 

484.697 

546.565 

556.372 

571,270 

445,404 

86.119 

0 

35.846 

3,901 

Kentucky   

483  027 

548  415 

CCC  ICO 
DDD  i  1  DO 

595.727 

665.806 

707.859 

658,133 

4,904 

1 

37.661 

7.160 

Louisiana   

562.205 

505.630 

510.286 

563.543 

63A541 

670.183 

591.206 

445 

1.588 

66.456 

10.486 

103.724 

140.933 

161.724 

178.358 

189.099 

171.887 

156,994 

0 

0 

13.483 

1,410 

631.471 

722.586 

824.661 

690.01 1 

943,620 

.823.075 

609.616 

118.893 

21.080 

61.006 

12.478 

Massachusetts   

589.876 

778.790 

811.975 

758.239 

545.606 

507,248 

445.080 

39 

4.235 

38.142 

19.750 

1 .215.291 

1^11  Oil 

1  .41  1  ,OOJ 

1 .4DJ.U/ U 

1  007 

1,764.129 

1.485.616 

180.452 

2.590 

59.705 

35.767 

533.573 

625.951 

702.126 

760.863 

818,117 

87l!o48 

777.483 

15,835 

59 

50,789 

26.662 

Mississippi   

362.517 

359.380 

420.388 

421.069 

419.177 

401 ,458 

347.413 

27.250 

38 

25,994 

763 

Missouri   

506.246 

534.552 

588.755 

636.322 

651.819 

613.905 

527.683 

40.540 

11,832 

25,378 

8,473 

Montana  

97.672 

101.856 

96.823 

109,262 

119.613 

1 39.753 

130.249 

2.852 

28 

6.350 

275 

Nebraska   

248.544 

293  836 

Tie  m»7 

374.1 12 

387.688 

321.239 

29.266 

19,076 

16.133 

1.973 

99.841 

119.737 

128.552 

156.966 

173.580 

191.292 

176.917 

0 

0 

14,354 

21 

New  Hampshire  

52.393 

67,943 

72,934 

72.201 

79.979 

80.343 

69.419 

0 

0 

6.142 

4.783 

837.214 

1 .040.339 

1,161.150 

1.216.368 

1.190.657 

1.280.172 

926.855 

1 45.939 

1 1,476 

138.831 

57,071 

New  Mexico  

221.094 

264.522 

288.222 

362,937 

413.556 

437,925 

319.358 

35.769 

84 

80.848 

1,867 

New  York   

2.726.150 

3.196.269 

1  OQK  B7Q 

1  ArXA 
i3,*t  1  ij.'tO** 

3  421  222 

3,578,508 

2.257.048 

325.567 

56.891 

314.665 

624.337 

North  Carolina   

1.074.960 

1.373.612 

1.461.768 

1.561.133 

1 .633.096 

1.703.504 

1.393.065 

66.427 

1.635 

48,225 

194.131 

North  Dakota   

118.691 

118.339 

120.843 

130.672 

133,796 

140,149 

134.925 

19 

0 

4.929 

276 

Ohio   

1,132.678 

1.260.720 

1.364.838 

1 ,457.509 

1.541.996 

1,490.804 

1.303.462 

72.848 

7.209 

73.492 

33.793 

Oklahoma   ... 

437.693 

400.522 

422.123 

485,273 

535.024 

590,597 

518.546 

13.524 

1 

55.992 

2.533 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania   

394.899 

441.470 

466,172 

509.225 

544.631 

580.442 

413.295 

118.186 

8 

45,062 

3.891 

1  066  04B 

1  1  BO  714 

1 .259,717 

1 .276,665 

1,334.311 

1.006.800 

67,777 

75.442 

76,094 

106,196 

Rhode  Island   

107.265 

121.493 

133.263 

136]654 

12^502 

116.197 

106.319 

0 

428 

7.640 

1.610 

South  Carolina   

491.602 

504.646 

551.097 

601.516 

p.  0.304 

601.894 

562.671 

1 9.976 

0 

13.947 

5.301 

South  Dakota   

65.151 

69.221 

74.132 

81.315 

86,262 

93,150 

87.443 

0 

9 

t.145 

5.347 

350 

Tennessee   

528.933 

635.111 

677,513 

712.775 

711.103 

681 .944 

633.144 

1.834 

36.690 

9.130 

Texas   

2.521 .86C 

2.655.732 

2.610.145 

3.051.747 

3,069.099 

3.315.75E 

2.839.138 

223.959 

30.656 

161,911 

60.091 

Utah   

256.997 

289.379 

296.068 

322.123 

'346,711 

369,253 

324.395 

0 

C 

35.638 

9.220 

Vermont  

35.334 

42.027 

45.620 

46.061 

48.48? 

49.40E 

41.644 

46 

C 

5.021 

2.695 

Virginia  

Washington   

West  Virginia   

Wisconsin   

775.474 

843, 18S 

937.961 

995,572 

961.845 

867.077 

800.665 

90S 

)  9,904 

61.246 

t4.35l 

620.38C 

665.32C 

)  769.514 

8t7,26£ 

915.462 

>  922.706 

e33.394 

2.804 

23£ 

>  85.60C 

)  673 

222.69: 

229.656 

\  234.66: 

263.157 

280.19* 

)  293.37C 

)  275.324 

67( 

>  C 

>  2.09C 

)  16.517 

852 

825.61  C 

)  908.34$ 

)  956.13C 

986 .03  £ 

»  1.053.24( 

>  1.094,481 

862.204 

209.955 

)  12.89' 

1  7.338 

Wyoming   

127.7  H 

I  126.15* 

>  131.261 

131.04C 

)  137,72' 

'  144,36( 

)  124.882 

J  14,365 

1         .  4.45< 

)  647 

1  preliminary  data  SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  "R« 

?  Excludes  U  S  Service  Schools  nancial  Statistics  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education-  surveys  and  Integrated  Postsecond- 

ary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  ' 'Finance"  surv.v/3  (This  table  was  prepared  June 
NOTE.— Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals  1994.) 
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Table  324.— Current-fund  revenue  received  from  the  federal  government  by  the  120  Institutions  of  higher 

education  receiving  the  largest  amounts:  1991-92 

[In  thousands! 


United  States  (all  institutions) 

120  institutions  receiving  the  largest  amounts 

California  Institute  of  Technology 
Johns  Hopkins  University  iMD) 
University  of  Chicago  (It.) 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tecnnoiogy 
Stanford  University  iCA) 


University  of  Washington  

University  of  Southern  California 
U  S  Mihtary  Academy  (NY)  . 
University  of  Michigan  Ann  Arbor 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  (COl 


University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison 
University  of  Miami  (FL) 
University  of  California.  Los  Angeles  . 
Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York 
US  Naval  Academy  tMD)  . 

Cornell  University.  Medical  Center  (NYj 
Harvard  University  (MA)  .  . . 
University  of  California.  San  D:ego 
University  of  California.  San  Francisco 
University  of  Minnesota.  Twin  Cities 

Georgetown  University  (DC) 

University  of  Pennsylvania  .  . 

Rush  University  (ID 

Howard  University  (DC) 

Yale  University  {CT) 

University  of  California  Berkeley 
Princeton  University  (NJ> 
Unversity  of  Illinois  U'bana  Campus 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  Mam  Campus 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  Mam  Campus  (PA) 

University  of  North  Carolina  Chapel  Hill 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
Washington  University  (MO)  . 
University  of  Arizona 
Ohio  State  Univeisity  Mam  Campus 

University  of  Rochester  (NY)  - 
Cornell  University.  Endowed  Colleges  (NY  I 
Medical  College  of  Wisconsin 
University  M  Iowa  .  . 
Carnegie  Mellon  University  (PA) 

University  of  Alabama  at  Biimingham 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  Mam  Campus 
New  York  University 
Naval  Postgraduate  School  (CA) 
Vanderbiit  University  (TN) 

Michigan  State  University 

Baylor  Co'iego  of  Medicine  |TX> 

University  of  Florida 

Texas  A&M  University 

Case  Western  Reserve  Universily  iOH) 

University  of  Cal!forma  Davs 
Purdue  University  Main  Compus  ;lNi 
University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder 
Univers'ty  of  Utah 
Iowa  State  University 

University  of  Maryland  College  Park  Campus 
University  of  New  Mexico  Main  Campus 
University  of  Cincinnati.  Mam  Campus  (OHi 
Boston  University  *M 
Northwestern  Univi    ty  ML) 


Rank 
order 


Current'fund 
revenue  from 
the  federal 
government 1 


$19,833,317 


1 5.243.068 


t. 252  455 
717.880 
625  902 
607.692 
427.8t8 

318.858 
269.739 
■'265.577 
262.355 
261.324 

244.374 
'237.749 
229.556 
216.040 
213.004 

205.559 
205.286 
'203.786 
J  200.526 
193.942 

192.704 
189.434 
t84  007 
'181.710 
1 80.565 

'  1 70  222 
167.065 

'161.247 
154  272 
150.783 

144.364 
139  231 
138.721 
138  333 
134.418 

1 1 8.839 
1 1 7.924 
116958 
107  019 
106  808 

104  901 
103  480 
103.125 
99.032 
99.397 

97  481 
97.085 
96  492 
94  404 
93  484 

*93  382 
90.379 
90  365 
89.914 
89.057 

88  422 
87  780 
87  520 
85.2  tO 
82  591 


University  of  Virginia.  Main  Campus 

Yeshiva  University  (NY)  ..  . 

University  of  Oklahoma.  Health  Science  Center 

University  of  Hawaii  at  Manoa   

Emory  University  i'GA)    


University  of  Texas.  Southwestern  Medical  Center.  Dallas 

New  Mexico  State  University.  Mam  Campus  

University  of  Colorado.  Health  Sciences  Center   

Rutgers  University.  Central  Office  (NJ)     

University  of  Tennessee.  Knoxville  


Oregon  State  University  ..   

Utah  State  University   

University  of  Georgia   

North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh  

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University   

University  of  Maryland.  Baltimore  Professional  Schools 

Colorado  State  University  

Univers'ty  of  Illinois  at  Chicago   

State  University  of  New  York  at  Butfaio   

University  of  California.  Irvine   


Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences  (MD) 

Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicme  (NY)   

Gallaudet  University  (DC)  

Virginia  Commonwealth  University   

State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook 

Washington  State  University 
University  of  California.  Santa  Barbara 
University  of  Kentucky 

University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst   

Tufts  University  (MA) 

Cornell  University.  Statutory  Colleges  (NY)  .  . 

University  of  Texas.  Health  Science  Center.  San  Antonio 
University  of  Medicme  and  Dentistry  of  New  Jursey       .  . 
Indiana  University.  Bloomington 

Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  (OH)   

Rochester  Institute  of  Technolny  (NY)   

Indiana  University  -  Purdue  U  « .  Indianapolis 
Tulane  University  of  Louisiana 

Wayne  State  University  (Ml)  

Mississippi  State  University  ... 


1  Includes  ferioiai  appiopnations  unrestricted  and  restricted  federal  contracts  and 
grants,  and  revenue  for  independent  opeiatrons  Independent  operations  generally  in- 
clude only  the  revenues  associated  with  mapr  federally  funded  research  and  develop 
ment  centers  Excludes  Pell  Grants  Federally  supported  student  a«d  that  's  received 
through  students  is  excluded 

*'NCES  estimate  based  on  pnoi  years  data 

'Some  funds  included  with  other  branch  campus  reports 


City  University  of  New  York.  System  Office  .  . 

Brown  University  (Rl)  ..  .... 

Anzona  State  University                                          .  .. 
Oregon  Heaith  Science  University  ... 
Florida  State  University  .     

West  Virginia  University 

University  of  Massachusetts.  Medical  School  at  Worcestei 

Wake  Forest  Univers'ty  (NO   

University  of  Texas  Health  Science  Center  Houslon      .  . 
Dartmouth  College 

United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy  (CT) 
University  of  Missouri.  Columbia  . 
Univeisity  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln 
University  of  Oklahoma.  Norman  Campus 
State  University  ot  Nov/  Yoik  al  Albany 

Rockefeller  Un'versity  (NY) 
University  of  Alaska.  Faubanks    .  . 
George  Washmgton  University  (DC) 
UmvO'Sitv  of  Dayton 
Un/versity  of  Oregon 

1  includes  some  fnnds  hum  other  branch  campuses 
■-Not  aphKabie 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  ot  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  In- 
tegrated Postsecondarv  Education  Dala  System  (IPEDS)  Finance'  survey  (this  table 
was  prepared  Ju"^  1994  \ 


Rank 
order 


61 

78.858 

62 

78.t86 

63 

77.830 

64 

77  676 

65 

73.857 

66 

71.914 

67 

1 71.692 

68 

71.666 

69 

4  71.302 

70 

3  70.886 

71 

70.488 

72 

69.558 

73 

68  984 

74 

68.846 

75 

64.086 

76 

64.000 

77 

63.627 

78 

1 62 .561 

79 

A  59 .980 

80 

1 59. 153 

81 

58.580 

82 

56.241 

83 

5*  166 

84 

j94 

85 

j3.081 

86 

52.463 

87 

'52. 173 

88 

51.601 

89 

51  066 

90 

50.924 

91 

50.614 

92 

49.830 

93 

49.766 

94 

48.763 

95 

''48  534 

96 

47  561 

97 

46.953 

98 

46.780 

99 

46.547 

100 

45.441 

101 

44.536 

102 

44.151 

103 

43.954 

104 

43.787 

105 

42  678 

106 

42.11 1 

107 

'41.672 

108 

41  209 

109 

40  872 

110 

40  751 

111 

40.247 

1 12 

39  898 

1 13 

39  866 

114. 

38.254 

115 

"'38.153 

116 

37  874 

117 

36.752 

118 

36  448 

119 

36  080 

120 

35  t03 

ERIC 


40 
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Table  325. 


-Current-fund  expenditures  and  expenditures  per  full-time-equivalent  student  In  institutions  of 
higher  education,  by  type  and  control  of  institution:  1970-71  to  1991-92 


Comro!  o! 
institution 
and  year 


All  institutions 


Current-fund 
expenditures, 
in  millions 


Unadjusted 
dollars 


All  institutions 
1970-71   

1973-  74   

1974-  75   

1975-  76   

1976-  77   


1977-  78  . 

1978-  79  . 

1979-  80  . 

1980-  81  . 

1981-  82  . 

1982-  83 

1983-  84 

1984-  85 

1985-  86 

1986-  87 


1987-  88   

1988-  89   

1989-  90   

1990-  91   

1991-  922   

Public  institutions 

1970-71   

1973-  74   

1974-  75   

1975-  76   :  

1976-  77   


1977-  78  . 

1978-  79  . 

1979-  80 

1980-  81 

1981-  82 

1982-  83 

1983-  84 

1984-  85 

1985-  86 
1980-87 


1987-  88   

1988-  89   

1989-  90   

1990-  ^91  

1991-  92   

Private  institutions 
1970-71   

1973-  74   

1974-  75   

1975-  76   

1976-  77   

1977-  78  . 

1978-  79   

1979-  80     .      .  . 

1980-  81   

1981-  82  .        .  . 

1982-  83 

1983-  84 

1984-  85    .  . 

1985-  86 

1986-  87 

1987-  88  .      .  .. 

1988-  89 

1989-  90   

1990-  91  . 

1991-  92" 


Constant 
1991-92 
dollars ' 


S23.375 
30.714 
35.058 
38.903 
42.600 

45.971 
50.721 
56.914 
64.053 
70,339 

75.936 
81.993 
89.951 
97.536 
105.764 

113.786 
123.867 
134.656 
146.088 
156.212 

14.996 
20.336 
23.490 
26.184 
28.635 

30.725 
33.733 
37.768 
42.280 
46.219 

49.573 
53.087 
58.315 
63.194 
67.654 

72.641 
78.946 
85.771 
92.961 
98.841 

8.379 
10.377 
11.568 
12,719 
13.965 

15.246 
16.988 
19.146 
21.773 
24,120 


26.363 
28.907 
31 .637 
34.342 
38.110 

41.145 

44.922 
48.885 
53.127 
57.372 


Current-fund 
expenditures 
per  student, 
m  constant 
1991-92 
dollars 1 


$83,330 
98.376 
104.819 
107.237 
109.111 

110.494 
114.315 
119.551 
122.568 
121.436 

119.801 
121.596 
127.409 
130.901 
135.681 

140.154 
146.021 
150.033 
1 53.870 
156.212 

53,459 
65.138 
70.233 
72.176 
73.343 

73.850 
76.027 
79.334 
80.904 
79.794 

78.209 
78.727 
82.598 
84.811 
86.791 

89.474 
93.065 
95.566 
97.913 
98.841 

29.871 
33.239 
34.586 
35.061 
35.769 

36.644 
38.288 
40.217 
41.664 
41 .642 


41 .592 
42.869 
44.811 
46.090 
48.890 

50.680 
52.956 
54.468 
55.957 
57.372 


4-year  institutions 


Current«fund 
expenditures, 
m  millions 


Unadjusted 
dollars 


$12,368 
13.199 
13.429 
12,646 
13.126 

13.130 
13.693 
14.086 
13.898 
13.471 

13.177 
13.265 
14.233 
14.637 
14,969 

15.185 
1 5,429 
15.339 
15.412 
15,078 

10.793 
11.571 
11.814 
1 1 .066 
1 1 .550 

11.545 
12.108 
12.410 
12.180 
11,767 

11.416 
1 1 .440 
12,356 
12.720 
12.805 

12.897 
13.114 
12.964 
12.955 
12.571 

16.738 
18,224 
18.588 
17.912 
18.225 


18.151 
18.503 
19,199 
19.141 
18.647 

18.559 
18,762 
19.766 
20.253 
21.386 

22.111 

22.369 
22.607 
23.066 
22.969 


Constant 
1991-92 
dollars  1 


Current-fund 
expenditures 
per  student, 
in  constant 
1991-92 
dollars 1 


$21,049 
26.912 
30.596 
33.811 
37.052 

39.899 
44.163 
49.661 
55.840 
61.333 

66.238 
71,680 
78,744 
85,560 
92.985 

100,143 
109.141 
118,578 
128.594 
137.398 


12,899 
16,802 
19,309 
21.392 
23.411 

25.013 
27.600 
30,979 
34,677 
37.890 

40.616 
43,588 
48.017 
52.184 
56,003 

60.137 
65.349 
70.865 
76.722 
81.357 

8.150 
10.110 
11.287 
12.419 
13.641 

14.885 
16.563 
18.682 
21.163 
23.444 

25.623 
28.092 
30.727 
33.376 
36.982 

40.006 
43.792 
47.713 
51.872 
56.041 


$75,036 
86.200 
91.481 
93.201 
94.901 

95.899 
99.535 
104,316 
106.853 
105.888 

104,502 
106.301 
1 1 1 .535 
114,829 
119.287 

123.348 
128.661 
132.120 
135.444 
137.398 


45.983 
53.817 
57.733 
58.967 
59.962 

60.121 
62,206 
65.073 
66,357 
65,413 

64.078 
64,641 
68.013 
70,035 
71.844 

74.072 
77,037 
78.958 
80,809 
81 .357 

29,053 
32,383 
33.748 
34.234 
34,938 

35.778 
37.329 
39,242 
40.497 
40,474 

40,424 
41 ,660 
43,523 
44,793 
47,443 

49.276 
51.624 
53.162 
54.635 
56.041 


2-year  institutions 


Current-fund 
expenditures, 
in  millions 


Unadjusted 
dollars 


Constant 
1991-92 
dollars 1 


$14,583 
15.848 
16.318 
1 5.796 
16.228 

16.158 
16.778 
17.339 
17,342 
16.942 

16.723 
16.806 
17,724 
18.243 
18.755 

19.016 
19,307 
19.391 
19.437 
19.403 

13.257 
14.463 
15.005 
14.536 
14.996 

14,885 
15,567 
16.031 
15.958 
15.543 

15.182 
15,153 
16,049 
16,519 
16.725 

16.851 
17,097 
17.091 
17,048 
16.965 

17.326 
18,847 
19,189 
18,566 
18,890 


18,870 
19,279 
20.055 
20.217 
19.827 

19.930 
20.229 
21,181 
21.800 
22.977 

23.568 
23.918 
24.233 
24.517 
24.518 


Current-fund 
expenditures 
per  student, 
in  constant 
1991-92 
dotlars 1 


$2,327 
3.802 
4.461 
5,092 
5.548 

6.072 
6.558 
7.253 
8,212 
9,006 

9.697 
10.314 
11.207 
11.976 
12.779 

13.644 
14.726 
16.077 
17.494 
18,814 

2.097 
3.534 
4.181 
4.792 
5.224 

5.712 
6.132 
6.789 
7.602 
8.330 

8.957 
9.499 
10.298 
11,010 
11.651 

12.505 
13.597 
14,906 
16.239 
17.483 

230 
267 
280 
300 
324 

360 
425 
464 
610 
676 


740 
815 
910 
966 
1,128 

1.139 
1.130 
1,172 
1,255 
1,331 


10 


$8,294 
12.176 
13,339 
14.036 
14.211 

14.595 
14,780 
15,235 
15.715 
15,548 

15.299 
15.295 
15.874 
16.072 
16,394 

16,805 
17,360 
17.913 
18.426 
18.814 

7,476 
1 1 .320 
12.500 
13,209 
13.380 

13.729 
13.821 
14,261 
14.548 
14.380 

14.131 
14.087 
14.586 
14,776 
14,947 

15.402 
16.029 
16,608 
17.104 
17.483 

818 
856 
838 
827 
830 

866 
959 
974 
1.167 
1.168 

1.168 
1.208 
1.289 
1.296 
1.447 


1.403 
1.332 
1.305 
1.321 
1.331 


$5,209 
6.045 
6.065 
5,442 
5.766 

5.884 
6.117 
6,165 
5.913 
5,624 

5.382 
5.383 
5,970 
6,067 
6.063 

6.126 
6,200 
6.037 
6.110 
-  5.737 

2.155 
3,042 
3.249 
3.256 
3.346 

5.824 
6.054 
6.112 
5.856 
5.589 

5.373 
5.385 
5.961 
6.085 
6.021 

6,059 
6.186 
6.035 
6,070 
5.700 

7,589 
8,098 
8.222 
7,284 
7.345 

7.047 
7.207 
7.064 
6,724 
6.085 

5.488 
5.359 
6.072 
5.868 
6.538 

6.972 
6.371 
6.057 
6.691 
6.276 


'  Dollar*,  adiuslod  by  the  Highef  Education  Pnoe  Index 
Preliminary  data 

NOTti  —  Because  of  roimdmq  dot.n'n  »*av  nol  add  to  tola's 


SOURCE  US  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  'Fi« 
nancial  Statistics  of  Inslitutions  of  Higher  Education"  and  -Fall  Enrollment  in  Colleges 
and  Universities  "  surveys,  and  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System 
(IPEDS)  -Fall  Enrollment"'  and  "Finance"'  surveys  (This  table  was  prepared  Juno  1994  J 
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334  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  EXPENDITURES 


Table  326.— Current-fund  expenditures  of  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  purpose: 

1980-81  to  1991-92 


Purpose 

•  1980-81 

1984-85 

1 985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 
7 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1991-92' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

Total  currant-fund  expenditurea 

Educational  and  general  expenditures 

Instruction  

Research  

Public  service   

Academic  support   

Libraries   

Student  services  

Institutional  support   

Operation  and  maintenance  of  plant 
Scholarships  and  fellowships   

From  unrestricted  funds  

From  restricted  funds2  

Mandatory  transfers   

Auxiliary  enterprises   

Mandatory  transfers   

Hospitals  

Mandatory  iransfers  

Independent  operations  (FFRDC) 3  .... 

Mandatory  transfers   


$64,052,936 

$09,951,263 

$97,535,742 

$105,763,557 

$113,766,476 

$123,667,164 

$1 34.655,571 

$146,067,836 

$156,212,197 

50.073.805 

70.061.324 

76.127.965 

82.955.555 

89.157.430 

96.803.377 

105.585.076 

114.139.901 

121.567.157 

20.733.166 

28.777.183 

31.032.099 

33.711.146 

35.833.563 

38.812.690 

42.145.987 

45.496.117 

47.997.196 

5.657.719 

7.551.892 

8.437.367 

9.352.309 

10.350.931 

11.432.170 

12.505.961 

13.444.040 

14.261.554 

2.057.770 

2.861.095 

3.119.533 

3.448.453 

3.786.362 

4.227.323 

4.689.758 

5.076.177 

5.489.298 

4.273.286 

6.074.253 

6.667.392 

7.575.451 

8.141.581 

8.904.279 

9.437.644 

10.050.773 

10.577.0:8 

1.759.784 

2.361.793 

2.551.331 

2.441.184 

2.836.498 

3.009.870 

3.254.239 

3.343.892 

3.595.834 

2.908.998 

4.178.236 

4.562.938 

4.975.913 

5.396.520 

5.780.837 

6.388.148 

7.025.482 

7.509.094 

5.772.515 

8.587.2 16 

9.350.786 

10.084.663 

10.774.495 

11.529.119 

12.674.031 

13.726.484 

14.475,023 

5.350.310 

7.345.482 

7.605.226 

7.819.032 

8.230.986 

8.739.895 

9.458.262 

10.062.581 

10.346.580 

2.504.525 

3.670.355 

4.160.174 

4.776.100 

5.325.358 

5.918,666 

6.655.544 

7.551.184 

9.060.000 

1.080.614 

1.961.597 

2.285.116 

2.644.615 

2.94U43 

3.282.698 

3.853.904 

4.445.106 

5.205.797 

1.423.911 

1.708.758 

1 .875.059 

.  2.131.486 

2.384.215 

2.635.969 

2.801 .640 

3.106-.078 

3.854.203 

815.516 

1.015.613 

1.192.449 

1.212.488 

1.317.633 

1.458.397 

1 .629.742 

1.707.063 

1.851.393 

7.288.089 

10.012.248 

10.528.303 

11.037.333 

11.399.953 

12.280.063 

13.203.984 

14.272.247 

14.989.135 

508.377 

597.344 

617.171 

633.461 

629.369 

774.752 

836.852 

936.876 

1.003.299 

5.433.111 

8.010.141 

8.692.113 

9.173.014 

10.406.461 

11,824.782 

12.679.286 

14.325.865 

16.104.313 

57.963 

13C.892 

128.833 

151.071 

178.472 

240.278 

222.192 

274.452 

333.714 

1.257.934 

1.867.550 

2.187.361 

2.597.655 

2.822.632 

2.958.962 

3.187.224 

3.349.824 

3.551.592 

643 

1.899 

3.432 

2.292 

4.306 

6.987 

5.812 

5.645 

3.396 

Percentage  distribution 


Total  currant-fund  •xp*ndi,"ve»  ..  .. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Educational  and  general  expenditures 

78.2 

77.9 

78.1 

78.4 

78.4 

78.2 

78.4 

78.1 

77.8 

Instruction  

32.4 

32.0 

31.8 

31  9 

31  5 

31  3 

31.3 

31.1 

30.7 

Research  

8.8 

8.4 

8  7 

8.8 

9  1 

9.2 

9.3 

9.2 

9.1 

Public  service   

3.2 

3.2 

3.2 

3.3 

33 

3.4 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

Academic  support  

67 

6.8 

68 

72 

72 

7.2 

7.0 

6.9 

6.8 

Libraries  

2  7 

2.6 

2.6 

23 

2.5 

2.4 

2.4 

23 

23 

Student  services                       .  .. 

4.5 

46 

4.7 

4  7 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

4.8 

48 

Institutional  support  

90 

95 

9.6 

95 

95 

93 

9.4 

94 

9.3 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  plant 

8.4 

8.2 

78 

7.4 

7.2 

7  1 

70 

69 

6.6 

Scholarships  and  fellowships  

3.9 

4  1 

4  3 

45 

47 

48 

49 

52 

5.8 

From  unrestricted  funds  

1  7 

22 

2.3 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

29 

30 

33 

From  restricted  funds2  

2.2 

1  9 

1  9 

2.0 

2  1 

2.1 

2  1 

2.1 

25 

Mandatory  transfers  

1  3 

1  1 

t  2 

1  1 

1  2 

1  2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

Auxiliary  enterprises  

M  4 

M  1 

10.8 

10.4 

100 

99 

9.8 

98 

96 

Mandatory  transfers  ... 

08 

07 

0.6 

06 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Hospitals  

8.5 

89 

89 

87 

9  1 

S  5 

94 

98 

103 

Mandatory  transfers  

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 

0.2 

0.2 

02 

02 

02 

Independent  operations  (FFRDC I3  . 

20 

2  1 

22 

2.5 

25 

24 

24 

2  3 

2  3 

Mandatory  transfers 

C) 

C> 

(4) 

i4) 

(*) 

n 

n 

iA) 

n 

•  Preliminary  data 

3  Excludes  Pell  Grants. 

''Generally  includes  only  those  expenditures  associated  with  major  federally  funded  re- 
search and  development  centers  (FFRDC) 

4  Less  than  0.05  percent 


NOTE  —Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals. 

SOURCE  U.S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  '  Fi- 
nancial Statistics  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education"  surveys:  and  Integrated  Post- 
secondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  "Finance''  surveys  (This  table  was  pre- 
pared Ju'y  1994  ) 
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Table  327.— Current-fund  expenditures  of  public  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  purpose: 

1980-81  to  1991-92 


Purpose 
1 


Total  current-lund  expenditures 

Educational  and  general  expenditures 

Instruction 
Research 

Public  service  •  - 

Academic  support 

Libraries  ... 
Student  services  .... 

Institutional  support   

Operalion  and  maintenance  of  plant 
Scholarships  and  fellowships  .  . 

From  unrestricted  funds  

From  restricted- funds'"  . 
Mandalory  transfers 

Auxiliar/  enterprises 

Mandatory  transfeis  .. .. 
Hospitals  

Mandatory  transfers 
Independent  operations  (FFRDC) 3 

Mandatory  transfers 


Total  currenMund  expenditures 

Educational  and  general  expenditures 
Instruction  ...  ... 

Research  .... 

Public  seivice 
Academic  suppoit 

Libraries  . 
Student  services 
Institutional  support 
Operation  and  mamtenance  of  plant 
Scholarships  and  fellowships 

From  unrestricted  funds 

From  lestncted  funds" 
Mandatory  transfers 

Auxiliary'  enterprises  .... 

Mandatory  transfers 
Hospitals       .  . 

Mandatory  transfers 
Independent  operations  (FFRDC)  ' 

Mandatory  transfers 


1980-81 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-39 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1991-92  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

S 

10 

In  thousands 

$42,279,806 

$58,314,550 

$63,193,853 

$67,653,838 

$72,841,301 

$78,945,618 

$85,770,530 

$92,981,093 

$98,840,633 

34.173.013 

46.873.546 

50.872.962 

54.359.434 

58.639.468 

63.444.908 

69.163.958 

74.395.4'  ) 

78.528.764 

14.849.822 
3.813  350 
t. 718.924 
3.029.284 
1,187.116 
t. 950.566 
3.563.194 
3.681.921 
1 .064.864 
367.476 
697.388 
501  087 

20.287.410 
5.119.191 
2.316.270 
4.267.698 
1.557.489 
2.684,343 
5.191.693 
5.040.869 
1.374.803 
569.058 
805.745 
591.269 

21.880.782 
5.705.144 
2.515.734 
4.693.543 
1.685.052 
2.921.758 
5.667,144 
5.177.254 
1.575.909 
696,973 
878.935 
735.695 

23.359.057 
6.258.625 
2.727,593 

1.619.353 
3.158,991 
6.042.593 
5.308.631 
1,751.671 

750.931 
1.000.740 

704.040 

24.954.204 
6.976.925 
2.986.164 
5.436.155 
1.853.410 
3,482.112 
6.470.162 
5.601.732 
1.941.389 
830.195 
1.111.194 
790.624 

26.893.691 
7.796.952 
3.351.950 
5.941.906 
.  1.956.497 
3.678.419 
6.876.360 
5.913.267 
2.150.350 

944.001 
1,206.349 

842.012 

29.257.209 
8.542.235 
3.688.664 
6.535  076- 
2.102.672 
4.021.328 
7.490,137 
6.333.582 
2.386,493 
1,099.425 
1.287.068 
909.234 

31.371.^94 
S*,364.213 
3.990.232 
6,933.847 
2.167.161 
4.398.365 
8.030.642 
6.655.605 
2.688.532 
1.270.158 
1 ,418,374 
962.598 

32.812.130 
9.948.580 
4.285,501 
7.271.911  . 
2.263.923 
4,689,709 
8,420.319 
6.787.738 
3.255.128 
1.523.401 

V057.748 

4.658.140 
344.043 
3.377.972 
26.613 
70.681 
322 

6.431.577 
387.585 
4.914.560 
69.072 
94.867 
451 

6.830.235 
410.777 
5.358.699 
75.569 
131.956 
846 

7.135.393 
409.726 

5.904.212 
102.623 
254.799 
194 

7.237  866 
412  006 

6.532.905 
106.181 
231.063 
2.063 

7.744.725 
512.413 

7.533.912 
159.507 
222.072 
1,787 

8,282.332 
551.331 

8.113.989 
156.029 
210.252 
2.276 

9.049.935 
623.146 

9,315.902 
195.961 
199,827 
1.201 

9.653.354 
655.301 
10.432.773 
224.095 
225.742 
510 

Per 

centage  distnbution 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

.  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

80  8 
35.1 
9.0 
4  1 
7.2 
28 
46 
84 
87 
25 
09 
1  6 
1  2 

80  4 
34.8 
8.8 
4.0 
73 
2  7 
46 
89 
86 
2  4 
1.0 
1  4 
10 

80  5 
346 
9.0 
40 
74 
2  7 
4.6 
SO 
82 
25 
1  1 
1  4 
1.2 

80.3 
34  5 
9.3 
40 
75 
24 
4.7 
89 
78 
2.6 
1  1 
1  5 

i               1  0 

80.7 
34.4 
9.6 
4  1 
75 
2.6 
4.8 
89 
77 
27 
1  1 
1  5 
1  1 

80.4 
34.1 
9.9 
4.2 
75 
2.5 
4.7 
8.7 
7.5 
2  7 
1  2 
1.5 
1.1 

80.6 
34.1 
10.0 
4.3 
7.6 
2.5 
4  7 
87 
7.4 
28 
1  3 
1.5 
1  t 

80.0 
33.7 
10  1 
4.3 
75 
2.3 
4  7 
8.6 
7  2 
2.9 
1.4 
1.5 
1.0 

79.4 
33.2 
10.1 
4.3 
7.4 
2.3 
4.7 
8.5 
6.9 
30 
1.5 
1.8 
1.1 

11C 

0.8 
8C 
0  1 
02 
(4 

11.0 
07 
84 
0  1 

o: 

r 

108 
07 
86 
0  1 
02 
(4 

10.5 
06 
87 
0.2 
OA 
(' 

10  0 
06 
9C 
01 

o: 

-P- 

9.8 
06 
9.5 
0.2 

0.2 

 r 

9.7 
06 

9.5 
02 
02 

J   (4 

9  7 
0.7 
10C 
0.2 
02 
(4 

9.8 
0.7 
10.6 
0.2 
0.2 
(4) 

1  Preliminary  data 
-  Excludes  Pell  Grants 

'Generally  includes  only  those  expenditures  associated  with  major  federally  funded  re- 
search and  development  centers  (FFRDC) 
'  Less  than  0  05  percent 


NOTE  —Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  tolals 

SOURCE  U  S  Oepartmenl  of  Educaton.  National  Center  for  Educalion  Slatislics.  "Fi- 
nancial Statists  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Educalion"  surveys,  and  Integraled  Post- 
secondary  Educalion  Oala  System  (IPEDS),  •■Finance"  surveys  (This  table  was  pre- 
pared July  1994) 
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Table  328.— Current-fund  expenditures  and  educational  and  general  expenditures  of  institutions  of 
higher  education,  by  purpose  and  per  student:  1929-30  to  1991-92 

(In  thousands) 


Educational  and  general  expenditures 


Year 

our  i  cnwunu 
expenonuies 

Total 
3 

Admmistra' 
tion  and 
general 
expense 

4 

Instruction 
and 
departmental 
research 

5 

Organized 
research 

Libraries 

Plant 
operation 
and 
maintenance 

Organized 
activities 
related  to 
instructional 
departments 

Other 
sponsored 
programs 1 

1 

2 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1929-30   

$507,142 

$377,903 

$42,633 

$221,598 

5$18.007 

$9,622 

$61 .061 

(6) 

1931-32   

536.523 

420.633 

47.232 

232.645 

s  2 1.978 

1 1^379 

56797 

7  $2 1 .297 

1933-34   

469.329 

369.661 

43.155 

203.332 

517i064 

13^387 

5l!046 

7  14^155 

— 

^Ai  OQ1 
D4  1 .09  1 

4  1  y.ooo 

AQ  nCQ 

225.143 

5  00  no  4 

J    ,uy  1 

15.531 

56.802 

720.241 

1937-38   

614.385 

475.191 

56.406 

253.006 

525.213 

17.588 

62,738 

7  24.031 



1939-40   

674.688 

521,990 

62.827 

280.248 

5  27.266 

19.487 

69.612 

727.225 

1941-42   

738.169 

572.465 

66.968 

298.558 

6  34.287 

19763 

72394 

7  37.771 

974.118 

753.846 

69.668 

334,189 

558.456 

20.452 

81^201 

748.415 

8$97.044 

1945-46   

1.088.422 

820.326 

104.808 

375.122 

586.812 

26.560 

110.947 

7  60!604 

1947-48 

1  flfl^  9RQ 

1  QQ1  Z.QA 

171  829 

C£7 

1  by  .uyu 

44.208 

201 .996 

785.346 

1949-50   

2.245.661 

1.706.444 

213.070 

780.994 

5  225.341 

56.147 

225.110 

7  1 19,108 

1951-52   

2.471.008 

1,960.481 

233.844 

823.1 17 

5  31 7.928 

60.612 

240446 

7  147]854 

1953-54   

2.882.864 

2.345.331 

288.147 

960.556 

5  372.643 

72.944 

277.874 

7  186,905 

1955-56   

3.499.463 

2.861.858 

355.207 

1.140.655 

5  500.793 

85^563 

324.229 

7  222^007 

— 

ItfO/  DO     

4.DUy  .OOO 

i  7iA  o^n 

473.945 

1 .4bb.bUJ 

5  TOT  TTC 

109,71 5 

4Ub.22b 

>. 

7238.455 

1959-60   

5.601.376 

4.685.258 

583.224 

1 .793.320 

5  1,022.353 

135.384 

469.943 

7  294 .255 

1961-62   

7.154.526 

5.997.007 

730.429 

2.202.443 

5  1.474.406 

177.362 

564.225 

7  375^040 

1963-64   

9.177.677 

7.725.433 

957.512 

2.801.707 

5  l!973!383 

236718 

686^054 

7  458307 

1965-66   

12.509.489 

10.376.630 

1.251.107 

3.756.175 

52.448.300 

346!248 

844.506 

7558!l70 

155.202 

lyoo^j/   

1  a  9on  ia  1 

1  n  79/1  Q7A 

i  u,  /  &4,y /4 

1  A  A  £  f\7A 
1 ,44b. U/  4 

A  OCC  A  1  O 

4.  oob,4i  J 

•  1 .565.102 

415.903 

969,275 

591 .848 

350.950 

1967-68   

16.480.786 

12.847.350 

1.738.946 

5.139.179 

1 .933.473 

493.266 

1.127,290 

350.711 

514,294 

1968-69   

18.481.583 

14.718.140 

2.277.585 

5.941.972 

2.034.074 

571.572 

1 .337.903 

535.269 

668.483 

1969-70   

21.043.110 

16.845.210 

«  2.627.993 

6.883.844 

2.144.076 

652.596 

1^541 .698 

648.089 

769.253 

1970-71   

23.375.197 

18.714.642 

2.983.911 

7.804.410 

2.209.338 

716i212 

173oi664 

693!oi1 

890307 

1971-72 

?n  d.41  A7fl 

^  *\AA  91  ^ 

fl  /l/lO  9K1 
0.440.tO  1 

9  9fi£  9Q9 

7f\A  AR.  1 
/D4.40  1 

1    QOT  CCQ 

1  .y^/.bbJ 

.  1  3.728 

4  aca  rtart 

1 .059.989 

1972-73  "'.      .  . 

27.955.624 

22.400.379 

3.713.068 

9.243.641 

2.394.261 

840.727 

2.141.162 

791,290 

1.284,085 

1973-74   

30.713.581 

24.653.849 

4.200.955 

10.219.118 

2.480.450 

939.023 

2.494.057 

838.170 

1.355.027 

1974-75   

35.057.563 

27.547.620 

4.495.391 

1 1.797.823 

3.132.132 

1 .001.868 

2786.768 

1,253i824 

1975-76   

38.903.177 

30.598.685 

5.240.066 

13.094,943 

3i287.364 

1.223723 

3.082]959 

1.248]  670 

— 

1976-77 

AO  ^QQ  Q1R 

OJ,  131  ,DO  1 

1  A  HQ 1   1  A C 

1 4.Uol .  1 45 

O  CAA  AC? 

J.buu.ub/ 

1  .250.J14 

3.436.705 

1 ,544.646 

1977-78               ...  ...... 

45.970.790 

36.256.604 

6.177.029 

15.336.229 

3.919.830 

1,348.747 

3.795.043 

1.781,160 



1978-79   

50.720,984 

39.833.1 16 

6.832.004 

16.662.820 

4.447.760 

1.426.614 

4,178,574 

2.044.386 

1979-80   

56.913.588 

44.542.843 

7.621.143 

18.496.717 

5.099.151 

1.623.811 

4]  700.070 

2!252377 

- 

!»OU  O 1   

t^n  n7Q  Qnc 

on  71Q  i  eft 

<lU.  /  OO.  1  DO 

C  CCT  7HO 

b.bb/./iy 

1 .759.784 

C    OCA  04A 

5.350.310 

2,513.502 

1981-82   

70.339.448 

54.848.752 

9.648.069 

22.962.527 

5.929.894 

1.922.416 

5.979.281 

2.734.038 

1982-33   

75.935.749 

58.929.218 

10.412.233 

24.673.293 

6.265.280 

2.039.671 

6.391.596 

3.047.220 

1983-84   

81.993.360 

63.741.276 

11.561.260 

26.436.308 

6.723.534 

2,231.149 

6.729.825 

3.300.003 

1984-85   

89.951.263 

70.061 .324 

12.765.452 

28.777.183 

7.551.892 

2.361,793 

7.345.482 

3.712.460 

■1985-86   

97.535.742 

76.127.965 

13.913.724 

31.032.099 

8.437,367 

2.551.331 

7.605,226 

4.116,061 

1986-87   

105.763.557 

82.955.555 

15.060.576 

33.711.146 

9.352.309 

2.441.184 

7.819.032 

5.134.267 

1987-88   

113.786.476 

89.157.430 

16.171.015 

35.833.563 

10.350.931 

2.836.498 

8,230,986 

5.305.083 

1988-89   

123,867.184 

96.803.377 

17.309.956 

38.812.690 

11.432.170 

3.009.870 

8.739,895 

5.894,409 

1989-90   

134.655.571 

105.585.076 

19.062.179 

42.145.987 

12.505.961 

3.254.239 

9.458.262 

6.183.405 

1990-91   

146.087.836 

114.139.901 

20.751.966 

45.496.117 

13.444.040 

3.343.892 

10.062,581 

6.706.881 

1991-92 10 

156.212.197 

121.567.157 

|  21.984.118 

47.997.196 

1 

14.261.554 

3.595.834 

10.346.580 

6.981.184 
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Table  328.— Current-fund  expenditures  and  educational  and  general  expenditures  of  institutions  of 
higher  education,  by  purpose  and  per  student:  1929-30  to  1991-92— Continued 

(In  thousands] 


Educat'OiM'  and  general  expenditures 


1983-  84 

1984-  85 

1985-  86 

1986-  87 

1987  88 

1988  89 

1989-  90 

1990-  91 

1991-  92  ' 


i 


Year 

Extension  j 
and  public  j 
service  ; 

i 

Scholarships  ; 

and 
fellowships  | 

Other 
general 
expenditures  ; 

Auxiliary  1 
enterprises  < 

1 

1 

11  i 

12  I 

13  ! 

14 

1929-30  ...       .    ..  . 

1931-32   

1933-34   

1937-38   

$24,982! 
24.066: 
20.020 
i          29  426 
34  189 

I") 1 

ni 
n\ 

\    i  1 

Ci, 

$5,239 
7.502 
2.580 
2.020 

$3,127 
90.897 
78.730 
95.332 
115.620 

1939-40   

1941-42   

1943-44   

1945-46   

1947-48   

35,325 
'  42.525 
44.421  ! 
55.473' 
71  180 

1 

i*i  i 
ni 
(") 

1  i 

i 

_  i 

-I 

 i 

124.184 
137.328 
199,344 
242.028 
438.988 

1949-50 

1951-52   

1953-54   

1955-56   

1957-58  .  . 

86.674 
.  .    '  97.408 
.  .  .  i  112.227 

 :  137.914 

1 75  256 

l 

th)' 

$39,272 
74.035 
95.490 

129  935 

... 
7  439 

476.401 
477.672 
537.533 
637.605 
775  316 

1959-60   

1961-62   

1963-64   

1965-  66  .... 

1966-  67  .. 

1967-  68  . 

....  «  205.595 
<  244.337 
297.350 
I        438  385 

OOP.  Gl&P> 

597.544 

172.050 
228.765 
'  300.370 
425.524 
583.390 
712.425 

9.134 

13.832 
153.013 
220.453 
240.222 

916.117 
1.157.517 
1.452.244 
1.887.744 
2.060.130 
2.302.419 

1968-69 
19G9-70 

1970-  71  ... 

1971-  72            .  . 

1972-  73  .  . 

536. 52  7 
593  067 
588  390 
615.997 
069  735 

I 

i  814.755 

984.59-1 ;  - 
1.098.1981 
1241  3721 
1.322.411  ! 

2.539.183 
|  2.769.276 

2.988.407 
;  3.178.272 
j  3.337.789 

1973-  74   

1974-  75  . 

1975-  76 

1976-  77   

1977-  78   

730  560 
.  ..  .  .  1.097.788 
1.238.603 
1.343.404 
1.425.294 

1.396  488:                -  ,  3.613.256 
'      1 .449.542 :         532.485 1  4.073,590 
1      1.635.859;         546.498  [  4476.841 
I      1.770.214!         534.5151  4.858.328 
j      t. 839.298:        633.9731  5.261.477 

1978-  79       .  . 

1979-  80 

1980-  81    .          -  - 

1981-  82 

1982-  83   

1593  097'      1.944.599 :         703,262 1  5.749.974 

1  816  521  1      2.200.468'         732  385"  6.485.608 
2057  770)      2.504.525          815.516-  7.288.089 
2.203  726  i      2.684.945 '         783  854  j      7  997.632 

2  320  178;      2.922.897'        856.5481  8.614.316 

2.499.203: 
2. 861  095! 
3.1  19  533' 
3.<*48  i!Y}j 
3.786  3*2  j 

4.227/32  } ! 
1  689  7  Mi  I 
5  076  1  'i  \ 
'i  48<»  W\ . 


3.301.673 
3.670.355 

4  160.174 
4.776.100 
5 

5  918  666! 
6.655.544  j 
7.551  1M4. 
9.060  000 ; 


958.321  : 
1.015.613; 
1.192.449j 
1.212.4881 
1  317.633! 

1  458  397! 
1.1529.742; 
1  707  063 
1 .851.39  *! 


9.250.196 
10.012.248 
10.528.303 
11.037.333 
1 1  399.953 

12.280.063 
13.203.984 
14  272.247 
14.989  135 


15 


Hospitals 


16 


n 
C-) 
C)\ 

(*)| 
<*) 

(*) 
(*) 
(-) 

n 

C) 

i'i 

C')i 

('*). 
p) 

&) 
C) 

[*) 

C) 
C) 

$951,668 
765.495 

697,317 
757.388 
829,596 
940.825 
1.033.746 

1.014,872 
1 .085.590 
1.132.016 
1 .434.738 
855.054 

1,007.119 
1.127.728 
1.257,934 
1.258.777 
1.406.126 

1 .622,233 
1.867.550 
2.187.361 
2,597.655 
2.822.632 


2.958.962  i 
3.187.224 
3.349.824] 
3.551.592) 


Other  current 
expenditures 


17 


(7) 

8 

(7) 
C) 

n 
C) 
o 
o 
o 

t7) 
i7\ 
i7) 
[■') 
r) 

C) 
v) 
(7) 
i") 

$253,790 
290.000 

526.943 
671 .236 
842.552 
998.585 
1.183,709 

I.  431.604 
2,350,763 
2.695.635 
3.155.069 
3.597.655 

4.130.775 
4.757.409 
5.433.111 
6.234.287 
6.986.089 

7.379.654 
8.010.141 
8.692.113 
9.173.014 
10.406.461 

II.  824.782 
12.679.286 
14.325.865 
16.104.313 


Educational  and  general 
expenditures  per  student  in 
fall  enrollment3 


$126,112 
24,993 
20.938 
26,176 
23.574 


28.514 
28.375 
20.928 
26.068 
52.687 


62.816 
32.855 


'245.1 15 
'239.780 
*  275.523 


343 
364 
350 
348 
352 

349 
408 
653 
489 
595 

698 
933 
1.051 
1,079 
1.124 

1.287 
1.447 
1.616 
1,753 
1,678 
1.859 

1.959 
2,104 
2.181 
2,284 
2.431 

2.568 
2.694 
2.736 
3.010 
3,213 

3,538 
3.850 
4.139 
4.433 
4.742 

5.1 14 
5.723 
6.216 
6.635 
6.984 

7.415 
7,799 
8.259 
8,466 


2,686 
3.385 
3.542 
3.387 
3.288 

3.348 
3.502 
5.015 
3,591 
3,421 

3,947 
4.752 
5,235 
5,374 
5.269 

5.867 
6.446 
7,018 
7.355 
6.828 
7,319 

7.355 
7.460 
7.352 
7.434 
7.605 

7.375 
6.967 
6.606 
6,869 
6,869 

6.916 
6.641 
6.399 
6.309 
6.471 

6.728 
7.246 
7.650 
7.988 
8.073 

8.193 
8.225 
8.259 
8.203 


'  includes  aii  sep.r.Vu'y  bu  fci'Vi  p*:qM" 
by  spcnsoi$  outside  the  '"stituW*  fc»."V"i- 
training  nnd  n»st'U(lo»ftl  -nsMu'e-.  I  r»  yf>;i 
programs  are  «ni  KhJih!  un'tei  T.  d"es.ni:  a<-d 

'Gcrwai'v  monies  only  tho*"  e»ro-><i 
iivti  development »  o»»ti»rs  tFfRf  ■('*»' 

■p.it.i  tor         Jt»  let  I94ri  »l- .!•«•  t'.i^<  l 
:  Data  ad;ust»-d  by  l1*  <  '."»•  '  "  ' '  i  '      "  »■ 
'  EnpeiuMu"1 ('"  'i»flcM'!-,  '  1 
tjiidoi  QtQAn\/ui\  '©search 

'•Included  under  Otrier  cu"0»  t  »»p»«"r).! 
Expenditures  <nr  hospital «   •,,d  i"d',|-ei' 
.-irt'Vit'O-;  reeled  to  instrue'mrvi'  .n-| -a- '»•••»* •*-- 
"F  xoeed'tu'es  vve'O  lor  fed0,<<-  ■*!»«!*«  '  « ' 
'  W«  hides  i,»if't»r»!  eupcntfilnrr *».■  prv>.'«  .1 
an-1  tj*»n(»f€»i  cxi-<,,|,J«,'.i'PJ.  f'%«  l M  »'<  ■'•  ! ■'■i' '!  - 


il'O  tmiivn.-]  |;i 

i'V,  «hovn 
»*.»■  sen,  if  r 
•■.vvnted  v.  " 


i-.h.i  11  mo  si 


.1  «-*pO:« 


lorjvly  U,ntJ..i| 


P*  and 
■  'i  these 


r  p'miiI  '*  en' 


O'  i<i"  rod 


■  to'       '  •  d""f  e* 


'  |>rr>t  nvfM'y  data 
Data  'tot  ava-iah'e 

NOTE  -the  <lata  !"  th«s  table  tpix>c.\  limitations  of  data  availability  and  comparability 
Main'  rha"ges  m  d-»ta  rol»o«  tion  lmn%  ii«  19G5-06  and  1974  75  cause  sigmlicant  data 
tf.mp.i'ahility  proWen^s  nmonq  tno  throe  mostly  consistent  time  periods.  1929-30  to 
1903  M  i%r«  6fi  v  1P?3  74  and  IM74  75  to  19^1-92  The  largest  protilems  afiect 
M-.spii.i  -  indeiKv.den:  operation-.  Orga^'/cd  'osea'd'.  Other  sponsored  programs  Ex- 
if.nM.v  ,»ort  piitMti  c.(-tv,;r  A'Hi  Sc^'M'^Hts  nnd  fellowships 

SOUfCL  US  DepadiMem  of  Edu' atn-n  National  Center  tor  Education  Statistics  Bi- 
fvuv  Sipwy  o'  r.KKMfi'e  m  the  t/n/rn^  Sutos  f manonl  SUit'Ul'Cs  of  Institutions  of 


r  f-ih'Ctt'O'i  and  tntcgr.ited  Po-M secondary  Education  Dal,i  Systerv 
(  ti'-s         ^as  P'epa'Pd  Jui\  i')9'*  i 


Finance'  Sur- 
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Table  329.— Current-fund  expenditures  of  private  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  purpose: 

1980-81  to  1991-92 


 '  

Purpose 

1980-81 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-31 

1991  -92  ' 

I 



2 

3 

A 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

In  thousands 

Total  current-fund  expenditures 

$21,773,132 

$31,636,713 

$34,341,689 

$38,109,719 

$41,145,174 

$44,921,566 

$48,885,041 

$53,126,743 

$57,371,563 

EducatiOna.  and  genera'  expend-'ures 

1  5.900.792 

23  187.778 

25.255.003 

28  596.121 

30,517.962 

33.358.469 

36.421.118 

39.744.472 

43.038  392 

Instruction                .  . 

5.883.343 

8.489.773 

9.151.318 

10.352.089 

10.879.358 

1 1 .9 1 8.999 

12.888.779 

14.124.723 

15.185.065 

Research 

1  844. 36S 

2.432.701 

2.732.222 

3.093.684 

3.374.006 

3.635.218 

3.963.726 

4.079.827 

4.312.973 

Pubt.c  service 

338.845 

544.825 

603.799 

720.860 

800.198 

875.373 

1.001.094 

1.085.945 

1.203.797 

Academic  suoport 

1  244.002 

1 .806.555 

1 .973.849 

2.527.219 

2.705.426 

2.962.374 

2  902.568 

3  116  927 

3.305  107 

Libraries 

572.667 

804.304 

866.279 

821.831 

983.087 

1,053.372 

1.151.567 

1.176.731 

1.31 1.912 

Student  services  .... 

958.432 

■  1.493.893 

1.641.180 

1.816.922 

1.914.409 

2.102.418 

2.366.819 

2.627.117 

2.819,386 

Institutional  support 

,  2.209.321 

3.395.523 

3.683  642 

4.042.069 

d,  i  oo.by  o 

c  co  con 

C  AC/1  ?nc 

OpGfcition  find  mointcn2nco  of  pfsnt 

1.668  389 

2.304  612 

2.427.972 

2.510.400 

2.629.254 

2.826,628 

3.124.680 

3.406.975 

3.558.842 

Scholarships  and  fellowships 

1.439.661 

2.295.551 

2.584.266 

3.024.430 

3.383.968 

3.768.316 

4.269.051 

4.862.651 

5.804.872 

From  unrestricted  funds 

713.138 

.  1.392.539 

1.588.143 

1.893,684 

2.110.948 

2,338,697 

2.754,479 

3.174.947 

3.682,396 

From  restricted  funds-' 

726.523 

903.012 

996.123 

1.130.746 

1.273.021 

t. 429,6 19 

1.514.572 

1 .687  704 

2.122.476 

Mtindstory  l^cinsters 

314.429 

424.344 

456.754 

508.448 

527.009 

616.385 

720.508 

744.465 

793  645 

Auxiliary  enterprises 

2.629.948 

3.580.671 

3.698.067 

3.901.940 

4.162.087 

4,535.337 

4.921.653 

5.222.312 

5.335.781 

Mandatory  transfers 

164.335 

209.760 

206.394 

223.736 

2 1 7,364 

262.339 

285.521 

,  313.730 

347.999 

Hospitals 

2  055.139 

3.095.581 

3.333.414 

3.268.802 

3.873,556 

4.290.869 

4.565.297 

5.009  963 

5.671,540 

Mandatory  transfers 

31.349 

61.819 

53.264 

48.449 

72,291 

80.771 

66,164 

78.491 

109.619 

Independent  operations  (FFRDC) ' 

1.187.253 

1.772.683 

2.055.405 

.  2.342.856 

2.591.569 

2.736.890 

2.976.973 

3.149.996 

3.325.850 

Mandatory  transfeis   

321 

1.449 

2.586 

2.098 

2.244 

5.200 

■  3,535 

4.444 

2.886 

Per 

centage  distribu 

tion 

Total  current-fund  expenditures 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

Educational  and  general  expenditures 

73  0 

73.3 

73.5 

75.0 

74  2 

74.3 

74  5 

74  8 

75.0 

Instruction 

27  0 

26  8 

26.6 

27  2 

26.4 

26  5 

26.4 

26  6 

26.5 

Research 

8.5 

7  7 

80 

8.1 

82 

8.1 

8  1 

7  7 

75 

Public  service 

1  6 

1.7 

1.8 

1  9 

1  9 

1  9 

2  0 

20 

2  1 

Academic  support 

5  7 

57 

57 

66 

66 

66 

5.9 

59 

58 

Libraries 

26 

2  5 

25 

2.2 

24 

23 

2.4 

2  2 

2  3 

Student  services 

4.4 

4  7 

48 

48 

4  7 

4  7 

4  8 

49 

4  9 

Institutional  suppd 

10  1 

107 

107 

106 

10.5 

104 

10  6 

107 

106 

Operation  and  wamlenance  of  plant 

77 

73 

7  1 

66 

64 

63 

64 

6  4 

62 

Scno!drsh.ps  and  fellowships 

66 

73 

7.5 

7  9 

8.2 

84 

87 

92 

10  1 

From  unrestncted  'unds 

33 

4  4 

4  6 

50 

5  1 

52 

56 

60 

64 

F'oin  restricted  tunas*' 

33 

29 

29 

30 

3  1 

32 

3  1 

32 

3  7 

Mandalury  transfers 

1  4 

1  3 

1.3 

1  3 

1.3 

1.4 

'  1  5 

1  4 

1  4 

Auxiliary  enterprises 

12  1 

.113 

108 

102 

10  1 

10  1 

10  1 

98 

93 

Mandatory  iransfers 

08 

07 

06 

06 

05 

06 

06 

06 

06 

Hospitals 

94 

9.8 

97 

86 

94 

96 

9  3 

94 

99 

Mandatory  transfers 

0  t 

02 

0.2 

0  1 

02 

02 

0  1 

0  1 

02 

Independent  operations  (FFRDC  i  1 

55 

56 

6.0 

6  1 

6.3 

6  1 

6.1 

59 

58 

Mandatory  transfers 

lll 

(4\ 

{'') 

CM 

f) 

(■') 

<4) 

•  Pro'imi'ian/  dala 

•  Excludes  Po'l  Grants 

'Generally  includes  only  iho*iO  expenditures  associated  with  maior  federally  funded  re- 
search and  development  centers  ( FFRDC t 
1  Less  |n;in  0  05  Dercer-'  - 


NOTE  — Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE  U  S  Departmenl  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  Fi- 
nancial Statistics  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education"  surveys  and  Integrated  Post- 
secondary  Education  Data  Syslem  (IPEDS).  Finance"  surveys  (This  table  was  pre- 
pared June  1994  ) 


Table  330. — Voluntary  support  for  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  source  and  purpose  of  support: 

1949-50  to  1991-92 

[In  millions] 


i't'H  iWJ  |Hi'0*>se  (<■  support 

!  1Q49-50 

J 

1959  60 

1965-66 

1970-71 

1975-76 

1980-81 

1985-86 

1987-68 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990'  91 

1991 -92 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

Total  voluntary  support 1 

j   S240 

$815 

$1 ,440 

$1,860 

$2,410 

$4,230 

$7,400 

$8,200 

$8,925 

$9,600 

$10,200 

$10,700 

SoimCps 

i 

■  60 

191 

310 

458 

588 

t  049 

1  825 

2  042 

2.292 

2  540 

2.680 

2  840 

N.MUtu*>»-  «kK  dj.i  - 

GO 

194 

•  3*0 

495 

569 

1.007 

1.781 

1.927 

2.077 

2  230 

J  310 

2.500 

Corpor,i:  ons 

130 

230 

259 

379 

778 

1.702 

1.853 

1.947 

2.170 

2.230 

2  260 

Foundations 

|  60 

163 

357 

418 

549 

922 

1.363 

1  607 

1.742 

1.920 

2  030 

2.090 

Rnl'g,nuS  o'yarvat"-^* 

16 

80 

108 

104 

130 

140 

211 

197 

237 

240 

240 

240 

Qtho- 

!  »G 

57 

85 

126 

195 

334 

518 

574 

632 

700 

710 

770 

1 

Current  upeMt'u'^ 

!  ioi 

385 

675 

1  050 

1  480 

2  590 

4.022 

'1  666 

5  045 

5  440 

5  830 

6  100 

CuHai  pu'pvses 

j  139 

430 

765 

810 

930 

1  640 

3.378 

3  534 

3  880 

4  360 

4  370 

4  600 

Vn-u'-'Mry   S.ippOl   as   .1   fv»r,  O'M 

ti.'M!  <-X[«t»« Xl'tlJM'S 

1 1  '1 

9  2 

68 

55 

60 

69 

65 

G5 

6  5 

G2 

6  1 

'  O.H.i  iv»  hawl  ivi  ,i  samp!n  survey  o'  institutions  of  h.gher  education  SOURCE  Councl  foi  Aid  to  F duration.  Research  RppuM    Co!i1nhut««ns  tn  Cnltngt'f. 

Tnti'  f.  «|.r»wj  »,<rr«;  i'«  lurln  <  i  jrmn;  lurid  I'tpend'lums  ;iri(j  ad<J>t>ons  lo  plant  value  Drop  for  Fust  Time  Since  1975  '  and  "Voluntary  SuppoM  of  F  duration    various  years 

(This  table  was  proparod  May  1993  ) 


eric 
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Table  331.— Educational  and  general  expenditures  of  public  universities,  by  purpose: 

1976-77  to  1991-92 

Educational  and  genera!  expenditures 


Year 

| 

Total  ! 

I 

Instruction 

Administration 1  j 

Student 
services 

Research 

Libraries 

i 

Public 
service  I 

i 

Operation 
and 

1 1  ION  ltd  1  Cll 

of  plant 

and 
fellowships 

Mandatory 
transfers 

1 

! 

2  ! 

3  ! 

4 

5 

6  i 

7  j 

8 

■  -  ■ 

9 

—  ■ 
10 

11 

Expenditures,  in  thousands  of  current  dollars 

1976-77 

 r 

S9. 413.626  j 

 r 

$3,670,554  j 

 l_«  P 

$1,222,410 

$346,906 

$1.727.807 1 

$331,614- 

$763  809 ! 

CQ£7  C77 
OOJ  /.Off 

^77  74Q 

Ci  it;  nQQ 

1977-78 

10.220.191  i 

4.009.870  i 

1.344.538 

388.262 

1.896.578 

343.198! 

803.309' 

yoo.yot 

1  ns  ftm 

1978-79  .  . 

11.284.191  ] 

4.403.025; 

1.478.568 

419.231 

2.136.135 

363.875 1 

920.726 1 

1  r\A(Z  7AH 
1  .U**D.  f  **U 

oyo.ooo 

1 14.533 

1979-80  .  . 

12.540.072 

4.860.411  j 

1.572.523 

473.460 

2.444.471 

.  463.642 

1 .012  376  j 

1  1  A  Q  QAO 

A1Q  Afii 

1 24  786 

1980-81  ... 

13.951.029 

5.374.271  j 

1.795.504 

525.891 

2.743.145 

451.978 

1.'.->S.51?! 

i  .t  /  u.ooy 

492  225 

1 39  1 64 

1981-82  .. 

15.077.263 

5.852.958 

1.974.219 

566.366 

2.903.178 

488.939 

1.223.417 

1.412.557 

525.498 

130.131 

1982-83  .  ... 

16.089.168 

6.247.358 

2.107.933 

604.657 

3.086.846 

528.470 

1.300.353 

1.512.947 

562.903 

137,702 

1983-84  .... 

17.234.711 

6.646.501 

2.263.565 

643.614 

3.295,053 

577.136 

1.385.191 

1.627.702 

624.642 

171 .306 

18.960.810 

7.257.618 

2.598.784 

701.451 

3.682.755 

609.365 

1.519.324 

1.745.825 

677.533 

168,155 

1 3UJ  OU   

20.716.657 

7.807.522 

2.882.006 

762.324 

4.076.258 

669.253 

1.664.917 

1.831.618 

780.080 

242,679 

1986-87 

22.023.387 

8.368.187 

3.088.348 

819.829 

4.399.405 

677.531 

1.725.613 

1.829.880 

847.328 

267.266 

1987-88  ... 

23.848.427 

8.902.624 

3.311.806 

889.528 

4.911.929 

762.858 

1.857.008 

1.934.489 

949.438 

328,746 

1988-89   

26.138.665 

9.623.797 

3.638.424 

975.801 

5.476.936 

813.888 

2.096.267 

2.069.744 

1.096,447 

)30i7   

28.077.757 

10.269.007 

3.867.818 

1.028.463 

5.997.942 

860.981 

2.263.623 

2.200,111 

1,199,643 

390,170 

1  QQf)-Q  1 

30.367.325 

11.012.373 

4.157.677 

1.103,058 

6,599.209 

906.506 

2,479.956 

2.305,115 

1.367.754 

435,676 

1 991-92  2 

31.565.791 

11.373.749 

4.198.990 

1.161.633 

6.937.360 

946,098 

2.609.520 

i 

2.323.220 

1 .556.868 

458,354 

Percentage  d 

stnbutton 

1976-77  ..  . 

100  0;  390 

1 3.0 

37 

18  4 

35] 

8.1 1 

9  1 

40 

1.2 

1977-78  .. 

100.0 

39  2 

1 3.2 

38 

18  6 

79 

92 

3.8 

1 .0 

1978 -79 

100  0;  391 

13.1 

37 

189 

8.2  1 

93 

3.5 

1.0 

1979-30  . 

100  01           38  8 

125 

38 

19  5 

3  7 

8  1 

92 

35 

1 .0 

1980-81  . 

100  0 

j           38  5 

129 

3.8 

19  7 

!  3? 

R  ? 

9  1 

35 

1 .0 

1981-82  .  . 

100  0 

j          38  8 

13  1 

38 

'  19  3 j  32 

8  1 

94 

3.5 

0.9 

1982-83 

100  0 

38  8 

13.1 

3.8 

19.2 

i  33 

8  1 

94 

3.5 

09 

1983-84  . 

100  0 

38  6 

13  1 

3.7 

19  1 

3.3 

80 

94 

3.6 

1.0 

IQfl/l— AS 

100  0 

|           38  3 

13.7 

37 

19  4 

3.2 

80 

92 

3.6 

0.9 

1 ?Oj   OD  ■  ■  ■ 

100  0 

37  7 

139 

3.7 

7 

3.2 

8.0 

8.8 

3.8 

1.2 

1986-87 

100  0 

38.0 

14.0 

3.7 

20  0 

3  1 

7.8 

8.3 

38 

1.2 

1987-88  .. 

100  0 

37  3 

i  13.9 

37 

20.6 

32 

7.8 

8  1 

4.0 

1.4 

1988-89 

100  0 

36  8  '                     1 3.9 

3.7 

21.0 

3  1 

80 

79 

4.2 

1.3 

1 QQQ—QO 

i yoy— au 

100.0 

36  6 

1  13.8 

I  3.7 

21.4 

3  1 

8  1 

78 

4.3 

1.4 

1 qqn-Q 1 

100  0 

36  3 

!  137 

3.6 

21  7 

30 

8.2 

7.6 

4.5 

1.4 

1 991—92  * 

100  0!           36  Oi                     13  3 

37 

22.0 

3.0 

8.3 

7.4 

4.9 

1.5 

Expenditure  per  lull  tin 

e  equivalent  s 

tudent  in  constant  1991-92  dollars 

1976-77 

$13.308|  S5.189 

;  $1,728 

$490 

$2,443!          $469  j      $1  080 

I  $1,212 

$534 

$163 

1977-78 

13.4491  5.277 

i  1.769 

511 

2.496 

I  452 

i        1 .057  i             1 .236 

513 

139 

1978-79 

13.939  j  5.445 

1 .826 

518 

2.639 

3  449 

1.137 

1  293 

490 

141 

1979-80 

13.811;  5.353 

|  1.732 

521 

2.692 

|  511 

1.115:  1.265 

484 

137 

1980-81 

13.581 

j  5.232 

|  1.748 

512 

2.670 

»  440 

j  1.128 

j             1  237 

479 

135 

1981-82  . 

I 

13  390!  5.198 

|  1.753 

503 

2.578 

!  434 

I        1  086 

1             1 .254 

467 

116 

1982-83 

13.374'  5.193 

!  1.752 

|  503 

2.566 

439 

j  1.081 

i  1.258 

468 

114 

1983-84  . 

13711 

I  5.288 

j  1.801 

512 

2.621 

459 

j  1.102 

1.295 

497 

136 

1984-85 

14.382!  5.505 

1.971 

532 

2.79C 

462 

1.152 

1.324 

514 

128 

1985-86  . 

14.99? 

5.65C 

2.086 

552 

2.95C 

484 

1.205 

1.325 

565 

176 

1986-87 

15.22* 

5  5.785 

2.135 

567 

3.041 

468 

1.193 

1.265 

586 

185 

1987-88 

15.611 

5.826 

2.168 

582 

3.215 

)  499 

1.216 

1.266 

621 

215 

1988-89 

15.83; 

>  5.82S 

2.204 

591 

3.317 

'  493 

1  270 

1.254 

664 

210 

1P39-90  . 

15.82* 

•j  5.786 

2.18C 

i  58C 

}  3.381 

43{] 

!  1.276 

1.24C 

)  676 

>  220 

1990-91 

16.101  j  £>.83t 

2,204 

I  58£ 

3.49!: 

)  481 

I  1.315 

1.222 

72£ 

)  231 

1991-92* 

16.0611         5  787 

i 

r  2.137 

591 

3.53C 

)j  481 

I        1 .328 

I  1.18$ 

'|                792 j  233 

'Include*  i^l-MoiM'  anrtpt 
P'l>!,pvr»ary  tint* 


NOT  D.ii;i  'i  »"»  '.it*'**  "My  ii>fV-  ^■cjN'y  'nv"  dnl  i  •ipmwrp  r  (WW*  :.*ihUi<»  U.iM 
'sv  1M76  77  th'ii-njh  1«»ttri  86  nchid**  only  ,nsMu1nnn  vw^.r ivnvMrd  tx><»-  onto1  r-r»M 
.in:!  '.'wmc  .l.it.i    »"o  H.q»w»  [JuroliO^  P'  >  n  Inrtot  was  tmnd  In  ronvo«1       po?  lr»-i 


'  <  a  ..iii-''  M<il  »»m'  Cf"lt»i  'u*  Educdlson  Statistics.  ""Fi« 
H'jj».c  rt'ut fiv.'.nys   R'id  integrated  Post- 
'«"■   'M'UJS"    F.-M'vo    s.nvrv-  -U*s  tnt?le  was  p'0» 
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Table  332.— Educational  and  general  expenditures  of  public  4-year  colleges,1  by  purpose: 

1976-77  to  1991-92 


Educational  and  general  expenditures 


Year 

■   ■— 

l 

Total 

Instruction 

Administration  2 

Student 
services 

Research 

Libraries 

Public 
service 

Operation 
and 
maintenance 
of  plant 

Scholarships 

and 
fellowships 

Mandatory 
transfers 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

i 

11 

Expenditures,  in  thousands  of  current  dollars 

1976-77  ..  . 

$8,682,538 

$4,027,051 

$1,445,651 

$500,832 

$607,235 

$340,002 

$250,152 

$1,001,848 

$338,432 

$171,335 

1977-78  .... 

9.568.977 

4.423.487 

1.598.092 

572.193 

677.414 

369.408 

274.314 

1.118.393 

332.899 

202.777 

1 978-79  . 

10.455.134 

4.770.598 

1 .789,534 

651.541 

786.072 

395.299 

301.387 

1.214.996 

337.588 

208.119 

1979-80   

11,750.398 

5.271.621 

2.029,327 

733.557 

937,874 

448.190 

359.467 

1.375.308 

383.036 

212.019 

1980-81  .. 

13.139.618 

5.890.759 

2.258.987 

807,249 

1.043.614 

511.817 

407.816 

1 .563.514 

41 2.972 

<:4<i.o9U 

1981-82 

14.321.586 

6.537.888 

2.518.182 

834.225 

1.036.146 

536.080 

440.736 

1.738.210 

403.069 

227.050 

1982-83 

15.286.145 

6.980.269 

2.660.360 

904.745 

1.150.011 

559.353 

469.841 

1.857.151 

450.067 

254.349 

1983-84  .  ... 

16.538.128 

7.464.035 

3.013.666 

1.041.488 

1.246.289 

622.879 

513.732 

1.873.628 

473.503 

288.908 

18.333.578 

8.211.171 

3.370.676 

1.140.312 

1 .420.844 

669.518 

603.018 

2.137.225 

489.188 

291.626 

1 QftS-AR 

19.860.947 

8.945.373 

3.658.627 

1.235.418 

1.618.737 

712.112 

648.178 

n  iiq  coo 

569.841 

354.1 39 

1986-87  ..  .. 

21.490.078 

9.608.239 

4.019.850 

1.318.666 

1.846.712 

695.692 

766.865 

2.226.599 

660.940 

346.515 

1987-88 

23.124.455 

10.310.532 

4.261.440 

1.434.726 

2.053.638 

774.274 

864.347 

2.340.495 

711.704 

373.299 

1988-89 

24.639.653 

10.991.086 

4.496.286 

1.504.869 

2.305.152 

813.801 

941.434 

2.429.103 

754.412 

403.508 

i yoy— yu  . .  . . 

27.210.634 

12.079.093 

5.076.792 

1.648.526 

2.525.080 

888.526 

1.088.113 

2.607.385 

871.944 

425.175 

1  990—91 

28.903.790 

12.818,677 

5.374.417 

1.800.723 

2.745.613 

888.162 

1.145.892 

2,728.949 

963.436 

437.921 

1 991—92  *' 

30.720.827 

13.270.992 

5,805,724 

1.868.329 

2.986.474 

945.097 

1.310.700 

i  oaq  oon 

Percentage  distribution 

1976-77  ... 

100.0 

46.4 

16.7 

5.8 

7.0 

3.9 

2.9 

11.5 

3.9 

2.0 

1977-78  ..  .. 

100.0 

46.2 

167 

6.0 

7.1 

3.9 

2.9 

11.7 

3.5 

2.1 

1978-79  .... 

100.0 

45  6 

17  1 

6.2 

7.5 

3.8 

2.9 

11.6 

3.2 

2.0 

1979-80  ... 

100.0 

44.9 

173 

6.2 

8.0 

3.8 

3.1 

11.7 

3.3 

1  8 

1980-81 

100.0 

44  8 

17.2 

6.1 

7.9 

3.9 

3.1 

l  i.y 

3.1 

1 .8 

1981-82  ...  . 

100  0 

45  7 

17.6 

5.8 

7.6 

3.7 

3.1 

12.1 

2.8 

1  6 

1982-83  .. 

100.0 

45.7 

174 

5.9 

7  5 

3.7 

3.1 

12.1 

2.9 

1.7 

1983-84  .... 

100.0 

45.1 

18.2 

6.3 

7.5 

3.8 

3.1 

11.3 

2.9 

1.7 

1 304  OJ   

100.0 

44.8 

18.4 

6.2 

7.7 

3.7 

3.3 

11.7 

27 

1.6 

100.0 

45.0 

18.4 

62 

8.2 

3.6 

3.3 

10  7 

c.  y 

i  ft 
1  o 

1986-87 

100.0 

44.7 

18.7 

6.1 

8.6 

3.2 

3.6 

104 

31 

1.6 

1987-88  .. 

100  0 

44.6 

18.4 

6.2 

8.9 

3.3 

3.7 

10  1 

31 

1.6 

1988-89  .  .. 

100.0 

44.6 

182 

6  1 

9.4 

3.3 

3.8 

9.9 

3.1 

1  6 

1 QPQ— OA 

i yoy  yv  — 

100  0 

44.4 

187 

6  1 

9.3 

3.3 

4.0 

9.6 

32 

1  6 

1  QQft— Q 1 

i  yyu  y  1  ... 

100.0 

44.3 

18.6 

62 

9.5 

3.1 

4.0 

9.4 

33 

1.5 

1 991—92  3 

100  0 

43.2 

18.9 

6.1 

9.7 

3.1 

4.3 

9  1 

4  1 

1 .6 

Expendi 

cure  per  full-tim 

e-equivalent  st 

udent  m  cons 

Jtant  1991-c 

)2  dollars 

1976-77  .  . 

$9,704 

$4,501 

$1.6.16 

$560 

$679 

$380 

$280 

$1,120 

$378 

$191 

1977-78  .  .. 

9.804 

4.532 

1.637 

586 

694 

378 

281 

1.146 

341 

208 

1978-79  .... 

10.119 

4,617 

1.732 

631 

761 

383 

292 

1.176 

327 

201 

1979-80  ..  . 

10.246 

4,597 

1.770 

640 

818 

391 

313 

1.199 

334 

185 

1980-81  .  .. 

10.132 

4.542 

1.742 

622 

805 

395 

314 

1.206 

318 

187 

1981-82  . 

10.082 

4.603 

1.773 

587 

765 

377 

310 

1.224 

'  284 

160 

1982-83  . 

9.849 

4.497 

1.714 

583 

741 

360 

303 

1.197 

290 

164 

1983-84  ..  .. 

9.961 

4.496i  1.815 

627 

751 

375 

309 

1.128 

285 

174 

1984-85  . 

10.534 

4.718 

1.937 

655 

816 

385 

346 

1.228 

281 

168 

1985-86  ... 

10.917 

4.917 

2.01 1 

679 

890 

391 

356 

1.164 

313 

195 

1986-87  .  . 

10.892 

4.870 

2.037 

668 

936 

353 

389 

1.129 

335 

176 

1987-88  .  .. 

1 1 ,094 

4.946 

2.044 

688 

985 

'  371 

415 

1.123 

341 

179 

1988-89 

10.873 

4.850 

1.984 

664 

1.017 

359 

415 

1.072 

333 

178 

1989-90  .  .. 

10.996 

4.881 

2.052 

666 

1.020 

359 

440 

1.054 

352 

172 

1990-91  .  . 

10.684 

4.738 

1.987 

666 

1.015 

328 

424 

1.009 

356 

162 

1991-92  1  . 

10.854 

4.689 

2.051 

660 

•1.055 

334 

463 

983 

441 

178 

1  Excludes  univcrs'tics  See  preceding  tan'e 

•  Includes  institutional  and  academic  support  less  libraries 

1  Preliminary  data 

NOTE  -  Data  in  this  table  may  differ  slightly  from  data  appearing  in  othc"  tables  Data 
for  1976  77  through  1985-86  include  only  institutions  wh'Ch  p'OVided  both  emoiimont 


a^d  finance  data  The  Higher  Education  Pi.ce  index  was  used  to  convex  the  oer  blu<lc"l 
f'gutes  to  constani  dollars  Because  of  rounding  aetai's  may  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  o*  Educat.on  National  Comet  fc  Educat-on  Siat-stics  Fi- 
nancial Statistics  of  institutions  of  Higher  Education"  suiveys  a"d  l"iteg\ited  Post 
secondary  Education  Data  Sysiem  11PEDS1  Finance  surveys  (This  labie  was  ore- 
Pared  July  1994  ) 
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Table  333.- 


-Educational  and  general  expenditures  of  public  2-year  colleges,  by  purpose: 
1976-77  to  1991-92 


Educational  and  general  expenditures 


Year 
1 

Total 

2 

Instruction 
3 

Administration 1 
4 

Student 
services 

5 

Research 

Libraries 

Public 
service 

Operation 
and 
maintenance 
of  plant 

Scholarships 

and 
fellowships 

Mandatory 
transfers 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Expenditures,  in  thousands  of  current  dollars 

1976-77  .... 

$4,875,998 

S2.490.274 

S882.813 

$409,217 

$15,698 

$171,409 

$97,635 

$547,515 

$142,827 

$118,610 

1977-78 

5.336.153 

2.700.489 

1.035.206 

437.060 

9.333 

188.201 

112.944 

605.464 

117,996 

129.458 

1978-79  .  . 

5.734.61 1 

2.877,651 

1.119.840 

482.323 

21,289 

193.703 

110,918 

650.447 

127,633 

150,807 

1979-80  ..  . 

6.334.777 

3.185.815 

1.204.082 

547.457 

26.288 

202.583 

141.000 

743.014 

147.865 

136.672 

1980-81  .... 

7.063.474 

3.575.743 

1.347.020 

615.869 

26.591 

222.391 

152,597 

844,781 

159.474 

119,008 

1981-82  ..  .. 

7.757.435 

3.947.065 

1.473.733 

684.650 

15.632 

262,697 

147,385 

952.691 

160.109 

113,473 

1982-83 

8.292.446 

4.218.388 

1.620.644 

741.179 

18.090 

248.682 

123,722 

1.016,267 

175,069 

130,403 

1983-84   

8.820.575 

4.481.854 

1.748.535 

775.084 

18.189 

263.485 

150,109 

1,076,371 

178,500 

1 28,448 

1984-85  .  .  . 

9.560.507 

4.806.050 

1.929.968 

841.101 

15.591 

278.363 

193,903 

1.156.074 

207,975 

131.482 

1985-86  .  .. 

10.252.955 

5.116.884 

2.122.060 

S20.299 

10,136 

295.691 

202.440 

1 .220.646 

225,979 

138,820 

1986-87  ...  . 

10.845.969 

5.382.631 

2.363.275 

1.020.496 

12,508 

246.131 

235.115 

1.252.152 

243,402 

90,258 

1987-88 

11.666.586 

5.741.049 

2.479.661 

1.157.858 

11.358 

316.278 

264,809 

1 .326.748 

280.247 

88,578 

1988-89  .... 

12.666.590 

6.278.809 

2.727.058 

1.197.748 

14.864 

328.809 

314.250 

1.414.420 

299,491 

91,142 

1989-90   

13.875.566 

6.909.109 

2.977.932 

1.344.339 

19.213 

353.165 

.  336.927 

1.526.086 

314.906 

93.889 

1990-91    .  . 

15.124.313 

7.540.344 

3.265.233 

1 .494.583 

19.390 

372.492 

364.384 

1.621,542 

357,343 

89.001 

1991-92 2  ... 

16.242.146 

8.167.389 

3,403.593 

1.659.746 

24,747 

392.728 

365.281 

1.682,319 

450,040 

96.303 

Percentage  distribution 


Expenditure  per  full-time-equivalent  student  in  constant  1991-92  dollars 


1976-77 

100.0 

51  1 

181 

8.4 

0.3 

3.5 

2.0 

11.2 

2.9 

2.4 

1977-78 

100.0 

50.6 

19.4 

8.2 

0.2 

3.5 

2.1 

11.3 

2.2 

2.4 

1978-79  ..  . 

100.0 

50  2 

19.5 

8.4 

0.4 

3.4 

1.9 

11.3 

2.2 

2.6 

1979-80  .... 

100.0 

50.3 

190 

8.6 

0.4 

3.2 

2.2 

11.7 

2.3 

2.2 

1980-81 

100.0 

50.6 

19.1 

8.7 

0.4 

3.1 

2.2 

12.0 

2.3 

1.7 

1981-82  .... 

100.0 

50.9 

19.0 

8.8 

0.2 

3.4 

1.9 

12.3 

2.1 

1.5 

1982  -83  .  ... 

100.0 

50.9 

19.5 

8.9 

0.2 

3.0 

1.5 

12.3 

2.1 

1.6 

1983-84  ...  . 

100  0 

50.8 

19.8 

8.8 

0.2 

3.0 

1.7 

12.2 

2.0 

1.5 

1984-85  ...  . 

100.0 

503 

20.2 

8.8 

0.2 

2.9 

2.0 

12.1 

2.2 

1.4 

1985-86  . 

100.0 

49.9 

20.7 

9.0 

0.1 

2.9 

2.0 

11.9 

2.2 

1.4 

1986-87  .... 

100.0 

49.6 

21.8 

9.4 

0.1 

2.3 

2.2 

11.5 

2.2 

0.8 

19C7~88  .... 

100.0 

49.2 

21.3 

9.9 

0.1 

27 

2.3 

11.4 

2.4 

0.8 

198^-89  ...  . 

100.0 

49.6 

21.5 

9.5 

0.1 

2.6 

2.5 

11.2 

2.4 

0.7 

1989-90   

100.0 

49.8 

'  21.5 

9.7 

0.1 

2.5 

2.4 

11.0 

2.3 

0.7 

1990-91  .  ... 

100.0 

49.9 

21.6 

9.9 

0.1 

2.5 

2.4 

10.7 

2.4 

0.6 

1991-92'"  ... 

100.0 

50.3 

21.0 

10.2 

0.2 

2.4 

2.2 

10.4 

2.8 

0.6 

1976-77  .  .  . 

$5,230 

$2,671 

$947 

$439 

$17 

$184 

$105 

$587 

$153 

$127 

1977-78  .  .  . 

5.267 

2.665 

1.022 

431 

9 

186 

111 

598 

116 

128 

1978-79  ..  .. 

5.447 

2.733 

1.064 

458 

20 

184 

105 

618 

121 

143 

1979-80  .... 

5.363 

2.697 

1.019 

464 

22 

172 

119 

629 

125 

116 

1980-81  . 

5.134 

2.599 

979 

448 

19 

162 

111 

614 

116 

86 

1981-82  .. 

5.129 

2.610 

974 

453 

10 

174 

97 

630 

106 

75 

1982-83  ... 

4.858 

2.471 

949 

434 

11 

146 

72 

595 

103 

76 

1983-84  .  .  . 

4.931 

2.506 

978 

433 

10 

147 

84 

602 

100 

72 

1984-85  . 

5.414 

2.721 

1.093 

476 

9 

158 

110 

655 

118 

74 

1985-86  .  . 

5.592 

2.791 

1.157 

502 

6 

161 

110 

666 

123 

76 

1986-87 

5.672 

2.815 

1.236 

534 

7 

129 

123 

655 

127 

47 

1987-88  .  .. 

5.587 

2.749 

1.187 

554 

5 

151 

127 

635 

134 

42 

1988-89  .  . 

5.623 

2.787 

1.211 

532 

7 

146 

140 

628 

133 

40 

1989-90  .  . 

5.483 

2.730 

1.177 

531. 

8 

140 

133 

603 

124 

37 

1990-91  .  . 

5.541 

2.762 

1.196 

548 

7 

136 

133 

594 

131 

33 

1991-92' 

5.296 

2.663 

1.110 

541 

8 

128 

119 

548 

147 

[   _      .  31 

'  includes  msl'tut'ona!  and  academic  suppod  'ess  libraries 
Preliminary  data 

NOTF  --Data  m  ttvs  table  may  ciiHer  slightly  from  data  appearing  in  other  tables  Data 
lor  1976  n  through  1985  86  include  only  institutions  which  provided  both  enrollment 
,ind  hnancc  data  The  Higher  Education  Price  Index  was  used  to  convert  the  per  student 
figures  10  constant  dollars  Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  lotals 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education  National  Center  lot  Education  Statistics.  "Fi- 
nancial Statistics  o?  Institutions  of  Higher  Education"  surveys:  and  Integrated  Post- 
secondary  Education  Data  System  (tPEDS).  ■Finance''  surveys  {This  table  was  pre- 
pared June  1994  1 
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Table  334.— Educational  and  general  expenditures  of  private  (nonprofit)  universities,  by  purpose: 

1976-77  to  1991-92 


Educational  and  general  expenditures 


Year 

Total 

Instruction 

Administration 1 

Student 
services 

Research 

Libraries 

Public 
service 

Operation 

and 
maintenance 
of  plant 

Scholarships 

and 
fellowships 

Mandatory 
transfers 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Expenditures,  in  thousands  of  current  dollars 

1976-77   ,  , 

$4,694,593 

$1,784,975 

$621,733 

$156,457 

$988,656 

$195,146 

$105,011 

$411,340 

$380,821 

$50,453 

1977-78  ,,. 

5,120,125 

1,943.031 

883.988 

172,261 

1,063,906 

215,068 

108,201 

447,743 

427.907 

58,019 

1978-79   

5,675,608 

2,120,800 

796,751 

195,238 

1,175,657 

221,676 

119,082 

510,819 

460,200 

75.385 

1979-80  . 

6,408,288 

2.426.312 

908.580 

215,646 

1,315,469 

236,184 

148,028 

568,806 

507,257 

82,006 

1980-81  ,,,  , 

7,249,102 

2.763,320 

1,009,957 

254,872 

1,436,318 

267,142 

149,946 

660,152 

596,241 

11 1.154 

1981-82  , 

7,951,934 

3,105,731 

1,100,088 

289,398 

1,505,340 

294,523 

160,496 

752,673 

650,285 

93,401 

1982-83   

8,198,167 

3,227,925 

1,214,617 

304,617 

1,464,809 

295,709 

169,382 

754.480 

670,390 

96,238 

1983-84   

9,49.1 ,967 

3,660,650 

1,445,910 

350,096 

1,683,020 

360,238 

187,615 

859,065 

833,108 

112,266 

1 QQ  A— QSZ 

10,431,950 

3,965,165 

1,556,854 

393,526 

1,892,570 

366,356 

253,010 

930,229 

931,027 

143,212 

lyoo— oo  ..... 

11,407,571 

4,308,432 

1,711,155 

438,678 

2,103,731 

397,745 

271,271 

981,131 

1,040,677 

149,751 

1986-87 

13,013,183 

4,998,565 

1,977,175 

502,291 

2,399,976 

397,460 

'332,223 

1,006,334 

1,218,002 

181,159 

1987-88   

13,876,586 

5,209,101 

2,107,206 

529,261 

2,597,435 

484,987 

340,475 

1,073,880 

1,328,775 

205,464 

1988-89   

15,123,369 

5,743,104 

2,293,256 

565,903 

2,786,178 

510,820 

377,820 

1,135,273 

1,472,675 

238,340 

1 yby— yu   

16,363,342 

6,188,447 

2,411,051 

607,623 

3,048,455 

555,752 

414,916 

1,231,028 

1,615,096 

290,974 

iyyu— yi  ... 

17,827,649 

6,827,220 

2,633,605 

669,160 

3,170,083 

567,800 

456,615 

1,383,686 

1,833,124 

286,357 

iyyi— y^*  ... 

19,307,030 

7,367,629 

2,852,739 

711,041 

3,364,795 

624,416 

484,871 

1,453,365 

2,142,466 

305,707 

Percentage  distribution 

1976-77  . 

100.0 

38.0 

13.2 

3.3 

21.1 

4.2 

2.2 

8.8 

8.1 

1.1 

1977-78 

100.0 

37.9 

13.4 

3.4 

20.8 

4.2 

2.1 

8.7 

8.4 

1.1 

1978-79  .. 

100.0 

37.4 

14.0 

3.4 

20.7 

3.9 

2.1 

9.0 

8.1 

1.3 

1979-80  .  .. 

100.0 

37.9 

14.2 

3.4 

20.5 

3.7 

2.3 

8.9 

7.9 

1.3 

1980-81  , 

100.0 

38.1 

13.9 

3.5 

19.8 

3.7 

2.1 

9.1 

8.2 

15 

1981-82  ,  , 

100.0 

39.1 

13.8 

3.6 

18.9 

3.7 

2.0 

9.5 

8.2 

1.2 

1982-83 

100.0 

39.4 

14.8 

3.7 

17.9 

3.6 

2.1 

9.2 

8.2 

1.2 

1983-84  , 

100.0 

38.6 

15.2 

3.7 

17.7 

3.8 

2.0 

9.1 

8.8 

1.2 

1  QP/1 

100.0 

38.0 

14.9 

3.8 

18.1 

3.5 

2.4 

8.9 

8.9 

1.4 

1QQC  Of! 

100.0 

37.8 

15.0 

3.8 

18.5 

3.5 

2.4 

8.6 

9.1 

1.3 

198&--87 

100.0 

38.4 

15.2 

3.9 

18.4 

3.1 

2.6 

7.7 

9.4 

1.4 

1987-88 

100.0 

37.5 

15.2 

3.8 

18.7 

3.5 

2.5 

7.7 

9.6 

1.5 

1988-89 

100.0 

38.0 

15.2 

3.7 

18.4 

3.4 

2.5 

7.5 

9.7 

1.6 

100.0 

37.8 

14.7 

3.7 

18.6 

3.4 

2.5 

7.5 

9.9 

1.8 

■4  QOTi  Q4 

100.0 

38.3 

14.8 

3.8 

17.8 

3.2 

2.6 

7.8 

10.3 

1.6 

iyyi-y^  ... 

100.0 

38.2 

14.8 

3.7 

17.4 

3.2 

2.5 

7.5 

11.1 

1.6 

Expenditure  per  full-time-equivalent  student  in  constant  1991-92  dollars 

1976-77  ... 

$20,601 

$7,833 

$2,728 

$687 

$4,338 

$856 

$461 

$1,805 

$1,671 

$221 

1977-78  ,  ,, 

20.393 

7.739 

2.724 

686 

4,237 

857 

431 

1,783 

1,704 

231 

1978-79   

20.653 

7,717 

2,899 

710 

4,278 

807 

433 

1.859 

1.675 

274 

1979-80 

20,982 

7,944 

2.975 

706 

4,307 

773 

485 

1,862 

1.661 

268 

1980-81   

21.213 

8.086 

2,955 

746 

4,203 

782 

439 

1,932 

1.745 

325 

1981-82 

21.133 

-  8,254 

2,924 

769 

4,001 

783 

427 

2.000 

1,728 

248 

1982-83  .  .  . 

21,326 

8,397 

3,160 

792 

3,810 

769 

441 

1,963 

1,744 

250 

1983-84  .. 

22,911 

8,836 

3.490 

845 

4,062 

870 

453 

2,074 

2,011 

271 

1984-85 

23,886 

9,079 

3,565 

901 

4,333 

839 

579 

2.130 

2,132 

328 

1985-86  .  . 

24,871 

9,393 

3,731 

956 

4,598 

867 

591 

2.139 

2.269 

326 

1986-87 

27,096 

10,408 

4,117 

1,046 

4,997 

828 

692 

2,095 

2,536 

377 

1987-88 

27,393 

10,283 

4.160 

1,045 

5,127 

957 

672 

2,120 

2.623 

406 

1988-89  ..  .. 

27,862 

10,581 

4,225 

1,043 

5.133 

941 

696 

2.092 

2,713 

439 

1989-90   

28.235 

10.678 

4,160 

1.048 

5.260 

959 

716 

2,124 

2.787 

502 

1990-91 

29.085 

11,138 

4.297 

1.092 

5,172 

926 

745 

2,257 

2.991 

467 

1991-922  ... 

30,027 

11,459 

4,437 

1,106 

5,233 

971 

754 

2,260 

3.332 

475 

'  Includes  institutional  and  academic  support  less  libraries 
*  Preliminary  data 

NOTE  —Data  in  this  table  may  differ  slightly  from  data  appeanng  in  other  tables  Data 
for  197  **7  through  1985-86  include  only  institutions  which  provided  both  enrollment 
and  fina*  *  data  The  Higher  Education  Price  tndex  wes  used  to  convert  the  per  student 
figures  l     .nstant  dollars  8ocause  of  rounding,  deta-ls  mey  not  add  to  totals. 


SOURCE.  U.S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  "Fi- 
nancial Statistics  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education"  surveys,  and  tntegrated  Post- 
socondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  "Finance*  surveys  (This  table  was  pro- 
pared  June  1994  ) 
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Table  335.- 


-Educational  and  general  expenditures  of  private  (nonprofit)  4-year  colleges,1  by  purpose: 

1976-77  to  1991-92 


Educational  and  general  expenditures 


Year 

Total 

Instruction 

Administration  ? 

Student 
services 

Research 

Libraries 

Public 
service 

Operation 
and 
maintenance 
of  plant 

Scholarships 

and 
fellowships 

Mandatory 
transfers 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

Expenditures,  in  thousands  of  current  dollars 

1976-77   

$5,139,939 

$1,919,574 

$1,047,932 

$381,428 

$259,530 

$200,844 

$123,717 

$574,910 

"  $511,907 

$120,097 

1977-78   

5.637.836 

2.114.043 

1.160.141 

428,265 

271.637 

221.807 

123.214 

638.330 

550.372 

130.026 

1978-79   

6.263.692 

2.328.418 

1 .299.063 

483.031 

328.042 

240.098 

136.861 

704,180 

598.487 

145,513 

1979-80  . 

7.063.953 

2.589.908 

1.466.556 

,  549.639 

374.520 

259,969 

153.056 

807.943 

694.791 

167.570 

1980-81  . 

fl  ORl  774 

2,907.255 

1,703.307 

639.795 

407.622 

289,944 

186.399 

930.075 

811.636 

185.741 

1981-82 

9.061.667 

3.271.255 

1,938.727 

727.382 

419,283 

322,702 

228,368 

1.036,118 

913.999 

203.834 

1982-83 

9.805.459 

3,552,387 

2,124.446 

804.943 

437,286 

356,768 

236,142 

1 .092.836 

983.887 

216.764 

1 983-84 

10,845.622 

3.900.082 

2,347.962 

890.707 

480,459 

388,153 

259.932 

1,184,788 

1,149,813 

243.726 

1984-85 

11.835.351 

4.213.485 

2,564.844 

980.416 

539.322 

416.539 

289,124 

1.251.490 

1,312.673 

267.459 

1985-86   

12.855.040 

4.507.505 

2.790.504 

1.067.717 

623.050 

446.766 

328,827 

1,317.062 

1.481,954 

291.654 

1986-87 

14.232.003 

4.886.585 

3.249.910 

1.184.395 

693.450 

410,013 

384.594 

1.386.729 

1,717.948 

318,379 

1987-88 

15.405,503 

5,248.764 

3.403.379 

1.293.302 

776.022 

485.517 

456, 1 1 1 

1.462,345 

1.966.124 

313.939 

1988-89  , 

16.980.645 

5.738,789 

3,766,237 

1.437,829 

848,094 

530.032 

495,683 

1,596,786 

2.198.328 

368.866 

1989-90   

18.717.398 

6.276.102 

4.097.242 

1.599.951 

909.822 

578.520 

581,730 

1,712,000 

2,547.600 

414.432 

1990-91   

20.374.743 

6.809.318 

4.533.043 

1 .770.071 

901.357 

589.052 

624.663 

1,809,977 

2.898.547 

438,715 

1991 -92  3  .. 

7.320.21 1 

4.723,853 

1 .919.662 

942.407 

659.416 

714.728 

1.896,424 

3.478.153 

466,528 

Percentage  distribution 

1976-77   

100.0 

37.3 

20.4 

7.4 

5,0 

3.9 

24 

11.2 

10.0 

2.3 

1977-78  ..  . 

100.0 

37.5 

20.6 

7.6 

4.8 

3.9 

2.2 

11.3 

9.8 

2.3 

1978-79  .... 

100.0 

37.2 

20  7 

7.7 

5.2 

3.8 

2.2 

11.2 

9.6 

2.3 

1979-80  .... 

100.0 

36,7 

20.8 

7.8 

5.3 

3.7 

2.2 

11.4 

9.8 

2.4 

1980-81  ,  .. 

100.0 

36.1 

21.1 

7.9 

5.1 

3.6 

23 

11.5 

10  1 

2.3 

1981  -82  .. 

100  0 

36  1 

21.4 

8.0 

46 

3.6 

2  5 

11.4 

10  1 

2.2 

1982-83  ,, 

100.0 

36.2 

21.7 

8.2 

4  5 

3.6 

24 

11.1 

100 

2.2 

1983-84 

100.0 

36.0 

21.6 

8.2 

4.4 

3.6 

2.4 

10.9 

10.6 

2.2 

1984-85  ..  .. 

100.0 

35.6 

21.7 

8.3 

4.6 

3.5 

24 

10  6 

11.1 

2.3 

•i  AOC      O O 

100.0 

35.1 

21.7 

8.3 

4.8 

3.5 

26 

10.2 

11.5 

2.3 

100.0 

34.3 

22.8 

8.3 

4.9 

2.9 

2  7 

9.7 

12.1 

2.2 

1987-88 

100.0 

34.1 

22.1 

8.4 

5.0 

3.2 

3.0 

9.5 

12.8 

2.0 

1988-89 

100.0 

33.8 

22.2 

8.5 

5.0 

3.1 

29 

9.4 

12.9 

2.2 

1989-90  ..  . 

100.0 

33.5 

21.9 

8.5 

49 

3.1 

3.1 

9.1 

13.6 

2.2 

1990-91  .  .. 

100.0 

33.4 

22.2 

8.7 

4.4 

2.9 

3.1 

8.9 

14.2 

2.2 

1991-92  1  ... 

100.0 

33.1 

21.4 

8.7 

4.3 

3.0 

3.2 

8.6 

15.7 

2.1 

Expenditure  per  full-tirr 

e-equivaient  student  in  constant  1991-92  dollars 

1976-77  ... 

$10,156 

$3,793 

$2,071 

$754 

$513 

$397 

$244 

$1,136 

$1,011 

$237 

1977-78  ..  .. 

10  128 

3.798 

2.084 

769 

488 

398 

221 

1.147 

989 

234 

1978  -79  . 

10.254 

3.812 

2.127 

791 

537 

393 

224 

1.153 

980 

238 

1979-80  .. 

10.443 

3.829 

2"  168 

813 

554 

384 

226 

1.194 

1,027 

248 

1980-81 

10.480 

3.779 

2.214 

832 

530 

377 

242 

1.209 

1.055 

241 

1981-82  .  .. 

10.615 

3.832 

2.271 

852 

491 

378 

268 

1.214 

1.071 

239 

1982-83  ... 

10.848 

3.930 

2.350 

891 

484 

395 

261 

1.209 

1.089 

240 

1983-84  .. 

11.224 

4.036 

2.430 

922 

497 

402 

269 

1.226 

1.190 

252 

1984-85  . 

11.651 

4.148 

2.525 

965 

531 

410 

285 

1.232 

1.292 

?63 

1985-86 

12.092 

4.240 

2.625 

1.004 

586 

420 

309 

1.239 

1.394 

274 

1986-87  .  .. 

12.783 

4.389 

2.919 

1.064 

623 

368 

345 

1.246 

1.543 

286 

i 987-88  . 

13.078 

4.456 

2.889 

1.098 

659 

412 

387 

1.241 

1.669 

267 

1988-89 

13,147 

i  4.443 

2.916 

1.113 

657 

410 

384 

1.236 

1.702 

286 

1989-90  .. 

13.399 

4.493 

2.933 

1.145 

651 

414 

416 

1.226 

1.824 

297 

1990-91 

13.611 

4.549 

3.028 

1.182 

602 

394 

417 

1.209 

1.936 

293 

1991-92  ' 

13.997 

4.632 

2.989 

1.215 

596 

417 

452 

1.200 

.  2.201 

-.295 

fcxiiudes  \in.vers<t"OS  Sop  preceding  tah'e 
•  Includes  insftutmnai  and  academe  support  less  libraries 

'  Preliminary  data 

NOTE-  Data  m  this  table  may  differ  slightly  from  data  appearing  in  other  tables  Data 
t.u  iy7(>  77  through  19Uh  86  include  only  institutions  which  provded  both  enroHmpnt 


and  finance  data  The-  Higher  Education  Price  Index  v«a;>  used  to  convcit  the  per  student 
Jiguros  to  constant  dollars  Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  Fi- 
nancial Statistics  ol"  Institutions  ol  Highor  Education  surveys  and  Integrated  Post- 
secondary  Education  Data  Systom  UPEDS)  Finance  surveys  (This  table  was  pre- 
pared June  t994  i 
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344  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  EXPENDITURES 


Table  336.— Current-fund  expenditures  of  public  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  state: 

1970-71  to  1991-92 

[fn  thousands  of  dollars] 


Percent 

change. 

Year 

1970-71 

1980-81 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1991-92 1 

1986-87 

to 

1 no 1  no 

iyy  1— \td 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

United  States 

$14,996,042 

$42,279,806 

$63,193,853 

$67,653,838 

$72,641,301 

$78,945,618 

$85,770,530 

$92,961,093 

$98,840,633 

46.1 

Alabama 



226.786 

839.366 

1.324.774 

1.351.761 

1.51 1.246 

1.669.401 

1.831  657 

2.054.798 

2.189.029 

61  9 

Alaska  ... 

36.738 

158.700 

224  042 

213.286 

221.296 

240.913 

268.057 

289.606 

306.218 

436 

Arizona   . . 

195.070 

691.481 

1.017.203 

1.098.146 

1.193.765 

1.317.954 

1.446.388 

1.586.891 

1.620.019 

47.5 

Arkansas 

'08  69^ 

340  62 1 

628  831 

543.200 

622.442 

692  970 

751 .336 

797.291 

901.819 

66  0 

California  ... 

2.032.668 

5.775.482 

8.515.440 

9.079.890 

9.493.900 

10.182.106 

11.230.941 

12.023.304 

12.910.152 

42.2 

Colorado   ■  ■ 

276.736 

738.363 

1  057.558 

1.123.508 

1.225.193 

1.331.091 

1.374.188 

1.452.137 

1.546.642 

37  7 

Connecticut 

134.960 

367.850 

562.696 

621.183 

680,087 

774.179 

81 1.282 

886.846 

957.627 

54.2 

Delaware  .  . 

49  569 

158.332 

229.377 

255.335 

279  084 

314.003 

342,119 

367.012 

396.947 

55  5 

District  of  Columbia 

28  007 

71.791 

86.462 

92.438 

96.642 

104.637 

1 1 1 .468 

1 1 1.469 

121.488 

31  4 

Florida 

414.844 

1.170.305 

1.782.180 

1  973.533 

2  182.947 

2.443.879 

2.766.267 

2.896.046 

2.988.794 

51  4 

Georgia    . . . 

268.277 

754,060 

1.255.964 

1.404.747 

1.507.960 

1.622.707 

1  769.744 

1.929.993 

2.015.816 

43  5 

Hawaii 

105.072 

222.718 

312.248 

317.294 

349.791 

379.799 

424.473 

498.307 

575.337 

81  3 

Idaho 

54.383 

166.844 

238.438 

246.847 

269.697 

289.148 

314.398 

353.561 

391.441 

58.6 

Illinois      . . 

789  890 

i  7ftn  dn^ 

1  .  /  VU.MUO 

2  571  409 

2.707.1 23 

2.789.932 

3.015.395 

3  310.763 

3.528.967 

3.644.740 

34  6 

Indiana 

433.578 

1.064.395 

1  602.203 

.  1.758.524 

1,841.317 

2.OO5.740 

2.186.604 

2.391.173 

2.643,997 

50.4 

Iowa 

258.694 

767.590 

1.092.542 

1.162.266 

1.229.142 

1.491.442 

1  617.626 

1.734.476 

1.776.217 

52  8 

Kansas  .  . 

219.644 

579.857 

848.602 

886.190 

928.956 

1,028.573 

1  131.558 

1  190.573 

i. 262.21 5 

42  4 

Kentucky 

219.154 

673.775 

898.718 

992.842 

1.068.927 

■   1  143.612 

1.236.680 

1 .400.529 

1.514  985 

52.6 

Louisiana 

221  570 

716  702 

1  039  177 

1.065.692 

1,1 12.935 

1 .172.325 

1.286.648 

1 .439  415 

1.541.126 

44  6 

Maine 

55.460 

153.658 

216.737 

244.432 

271.928 

315.700 

344.435 

355.074 

362.905 

48  5 

Maryland  .  . 

270.242 

795.100 

1.064.430 

1  144.897 

1.249.730 

1 .389  900 

1.522.145 

1.684.341 

1.674,918 

46  3 

Massachusetts 

186  813 

■553.019 

980.585 

1.100.445 

1.235.566 

1.306.814 

1.357.588 

1.435.063 

1.474.589 

34  0 

Michigan 

859.806 

2.053.795 

2.946.336 

3.094.481 

3.507.141 

3.745  488 

4.076.519 

4.416.914 

4.741.682 

53  2 

Minnesota 

350  721 

Of  D  UJ£ 

1  "XOA  rqi 

1           .OS?  t 

1 .427.227 

1 .565.491 

1.809.757 

1,802.133 

2.012  225 

2.219.016 

55  5 

Mississippi  .  . 

1 67  1 89 

539.222 

706.380 

701.795 

775.821 

864.61 1 

922.574 

978.366 

1.012.544 

44  3 

Missouri 

272.634 

687.643 

999.869 

1.071  224 

1  132  628 

1.237  603 

1.349  451 

V453.608 

1,501.166 

40  1 

Montana 

65  024 

121.894 

182.102 

182.795 

192.382 

193.475 

218  231 

254.175 

320.876 

75  5 

Nebraska 

130  148 

378.928 

537  858 

582.939 

610.064 

676,527 

762  480 

848.778 

887.233 

52  2 

Nevada 

32  459 

111  34  7 

180.107 

198.714 

21  7.330 

240.711 

281 .018 

330.592 

363,306 

82  8 

New  Hampshire 

48.096 

134.391 

183  959 

200.211 

222  842 

247.686 

259.157 

281  542 

307.217 

53  4 

New  Jersey 

280  643 

903.169 

1.406.490 

1.579.018 

1.770.521 

1 .968.859 

2.165.562 

2.309.968 

2.489.088 

57  6 

New  Mexico 

1 1 1.219 

325.960 

456.600 

500.674 

524.181 

75 1 .405 

828.157 

896.299 

1.010.859 

101  9 

New  York 

1  003.046 

2.519.104 

3.802.302 

4.227.556 

4.494  943 

4.732,811 

5.058.750 

5.605.621 

5.681.964 

34.4 

370  529 

i  i  ?r  ^fn 

1  799  173 

1 .955.910 

2.076.493 

2.238.155 

2,420.825 

2.581  156 

2.770.977 

41  7 

North  Dakola 

66  454 

192.046 

288.214 

309.961 

.  303.762 

319.583 

357,832 

367.959 

408.219 

31  7 

Ohio  . 

704.269 

1.784  754 

2.718.408 

2.933.615 

3.172.348 

3.494.228 

3726.135 

4.084.840 

4.359.943 

48  6 

Oklahoma 

209.337 

583.174 

844  829 

826  461 

844.428 

887.293 

973.213 

1.057.248 

1.158.696 

40  2 

Oregon 

227  893 

642.411 

880.696 

959  238 

1 .023,207 

1.116.966 

1,219.341 

1.329.794 

1.484.621 

54  8 

Pennsylvania 

616.979 

1  544  586 

2.392  145 

2.608  557 

2.874.641 

3.147  180 

3.390  869 

3.602.685 

3.904.332 

49  7 

QhnHa  Icfanrt 

59  9 6- J 

'58.365 

213.253 

225.033 

246.258 

270.41 1 

287  194 

292.199 

303.606 

34  9 

oOuin  oafo>>n3 

1 50  619 

617  963 

951  848 

980.264 

1 .079.002 

1 .1 79.216 

1.324  647 

1.475.074 

1.595.552 

62  8 

South  Dakota 

65  239 

124.103 

149.092 

152.274 

157  736 

169  308 

184.153 

197.853 

217.756 

43  0 

Tennessee 

219  318 

665.885 

1  081  052 

1  1"?C  OCA 

1311  92 1 

1411  226 

I       1  J  DOW 

1  ^ft^  fil  A 
1                1  ** 

*  g2i  202 

27  1 

Texas 

712.708 

2  736.276 

4.375.082 

4.451.215 

4  771.023 

5.166.389 

5.604.164 

5.959.584 

6.370.847 

43  1 

Utah 

144  901 

405  314 

669.714 

700.774 

757.976 

835.250 

914.771 

993.625 

1  116.845 

59  4 

Vermont 

46.201 

122  708 

1  188112 

201.435 

216.972 

241  314 

260  371 

274  746 

294  045 

46  0 

Virginia 

318  661 

1  143  755 

!       1.825. 156 

2  003  090 

2.201.018 

2.431.539 

2.682.902 

2.812  109 

2.939  683 

46  8 

Washmglon 

356  608 

1  993.171 

1 .399  780 

1  512  376 

1  575  333 

1 .779.855 

1.922.673 

?  157  074 

2.278  549 

50  7 

West  Virginia 

1 16  023 

317  482 

376.293 

^2  671 

406  170 

451.503 

493  825 

548.802 

582.453 

48  3 

Wisconsin 

477  661 

1 .208  396 

1  754.395 

*  872.979 

2.022  712 

2.159.069 

2.307.325 

2.469.260 

2.596.853 

38  6 

Wyoming 

42.368 

126  082 

203  307 

198.934 

208  663 

212  813 

227.131 

240.216 

265.048 

33  2 

U  S  Serv'ce  Schools 

182.477 

592  454 

904.695 

942.888 

1  015.816 

728  092 

793.082 

1.136.296 

1  219.439 

29  3 

Out'ying  areas 

116.435 

268  310 

451  370 

434.200 

491.892 

494.087 

543.925 

516  958 

574  988 

32  4 

American  Samoa 

1  088 

1  609 

1  092 

1.162 

1.257 

2.64? 

2  879 

3.187 

3.228 

177  9 

Federated  Stales  of  Miciones'a 

1.789 

1.842 

3  777 

3.765 

Guam 

)            5  021 

16  100 

j           31  310 

30  780 

33  481 

38.488 

48.954 

57.645 

67  220 

1 18  4 

Marshall  islands 

3  588 

Northern  Mjnanas 

! 

1            i  35C 

2  78" 

1  003 

2  798 

3  194 

14  6 

Palau 

|            2  2^2 

3  513 

3  870 

3  83? 

3.687 

Puerto  Rico 

105  058 

2?  7  319 

394  046 

}70  455|         427  57? 

4?4  1?5 

400  897 

385.511 

434  032 

17  2 

Trusl  Territory  of  the  Pacific 

1  447 

5.99* 

11  436!            6  455 

Viigm  Islands 

5  268 

1          1 1  835 

j           1  7  580 

17  bflC 

]           20  l\M 

22  58C 

24  480 

60  202 

56  274 

220  1 

1  Prehminaiy  data  SOURCF  U  S  Dotia^mont  erf  Education.  National  Ccnler  for  Eoucation  Stnlistics  Ft- 

— OalO  not  reported  or  no!  apfjlicafrc  nnncal  Staiisncs  of  InsMutons  o*  H«ghor  Education    surveys   and  Inteqralcd  Post- 

secondary  Education  Data  Syslo^  "»'EDSi    r-narue   'urvevs  (This  table  wns  i>*o- 

NOTf     DC'  .lUiO  i4  l'\*'-'f  ">q  df*t<l  'b  :^,IV  ""I  Kid  io  tO'.l's  pared  Ju'H'  1994  i 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION:  EXPENDITURES  345 


Table  337.— Educational  and  general  expenditures  of  public  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  state: 

1970-71  to  1991-92 

{In  thousands  of  dollars) 


State 

"  1 
1970-71 

1980-81 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1991-92 ' 

Percent 
change. 
1986-87 
to 

1991-92 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

United  States 

S1 1,745.502 

$34,173,013 

$50,872,962 

$54,359,434 

$58,639,466 

$63,444,908 

$69,163,958 

$74,395,428 

$78,528,764 

44  5 

Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 

California                       ..  . 

162.614 
33  532 
154.560 
77.474 
1  595  345 

611.409 
150  421 
554.120 
266.522 
4.847.879 

979.770 
210.894 
862.816 
4 1 5  800 
7.049  635 

996.174 
199  147 
932.162 
423.721 
7.419.792 

1.102  484 
208.641 

1.019.287 
477,369 

7  842.747 

1  223.329 
227.331 

1.122.890 
530.691 

8.352.924 

1  305  463 
253  392 

1.236.696 
573.923 

9.238.960 

1.415.440 
273,577 

1.364.060 
633.194 

9.615.356 

1 .456.605 
288.999 
1.407.819 
604.885 
10.341.888 

46.2 
45.1 
51.0 
42.8 
39.4 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 

208.381 
105.355 
39.923 
27  238 
354  863 

561.552 
281.581 
135.164 
71 .245 
1.071.754 

809  621 
439.397 
202.331 
87.620 
1 .638.227 

872.016 
475.714 
225.753 
91  554 
1 .795  084 

956.381 
527.537 
247.1 16 
95  569 
2.005.883 

1.052.644 
605.228 
277.543 
103  475 

2.250.014 

1.167.864 
622.298 
303.220 
109.795 

2.546.201 

1.258.356 
673.182 
325.838 
110.324 

2.657.553 

1.363.615 
7J6.202 
349.369 
120.926 

2.710.041 

56.4 
54.8 
54.8 
32.1 
51.0 

George 

Hawan 

laaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

217.717 
93.949 
39  926 
624.805 
316  657 

628  939 
202.154 
141.296 
1  487  1 23 
771  564 

1. 046.341 
282.058 
202.736 
c.  1  Ot  .yo  j 
1.183.098 

1  178.559 
287.357 
210.186 

2  291  593 
1  233  767 

1  265.156 
314.832 
229.094 

2  354.360 
1.403.895 

1  364.338 
341.609 
244.969 
2.556.337 
1.534.653 

1.482.499 
384.535 
268.690 
2.812.244 
1.671.111 

1.617.020 
454  880 
303.224 
2.979.768 
1.842.610 

1.665.009 
526.269 
334.762 
3.068.891 
1.935.566 

41.3 
83.1 
59.3 
33.9 
508 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

205.180 
170.156 
178.400 
174  702 
44.1 19 

512.205 
461.979 
527  235 
557.825 
127.983 

736  894 
660  995 
737.101 

183.349 

778.973 
680  799 
803.423 
825  81 1 
210  284 

883.335 
720.287 
360.198 
PRO 
235.916 

987.522 
801.774 
916.498 
908.303 
271.016 

1.077.810 
884  775 
992.403 

1,005.278 
297.782 

1.172.328 
928.772 
1.112.190 
1 . 1 35  955 
308.699 

1.184.382 
994.560 
1.208.448 
1.215.771 
316.116 

52  0 
46.1 
50.4 
47.2 
50.3 

Maryiand 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

200.051 
153.072 
652.034 
289  645 
119.369 

604  419 
441.068 
1  610.016 

409.942 

911.562 
779.341 
2.278.217 
1  023  3'  4 
542.022 

982.303 
876.226 
2.368.290 
1  1 13. 161 
538.471 

1.063.956 
1  007.570 
2.729.356 
1 .202.304 
602.499 

1.186.989 
1.051.636 
2.850.114 
1.330.1 14 
674.608 

1.299.110 
1.076.241 
3.079  227 
1.420  124 
719.821 

1.443.669 
1.122.629 
3.325.625 
1 .563.054 
756.492 

1.428.072 
1.165.598 
3.556.178 
1.728.356 
772.618 

45.4 
33.0 
50.2 
55.3 
43.5 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska  . 
Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

223.949 
50.571 

101  714 
30  014 

37.753 

553.793 
99  990 
286.122 
105  177 
104.285 

■  802.936 
148.099 
397.523 
163  714 
143  191 

859.671 
150.804 
434.585 
180  492 
158.144 

899.646 
160413 
437.700 
198.938 
177.908 

995.472 
161,543 
489.501 
220.033 
195.404 

1 .083.473 
179.510 
543.341 
257.526 
206.2Q7 

1.155.531 
210.813 
600.224 
301.487 
229.360 

1.184.338 
262.480 
613.705 
332.246 
252.021 

37.8 
74.1 
41.2 
84.1 
59.4 

New  Jersey 
New  Mex«co 
New  Yoik 
North  Carol'na 
North  Dakota 

230.226 
91  004 
856  570 
284.315 
49.225 

735  097 
278.960 
2.249.821 

Q7  1  Q1Q 

y/i  y^o 
151  372 

1.140  310 
393  151 
3.238  773 
1 .527.535 
228.609 

1.286.796 
436.528 
3.624.574 

1  .DUD  <J  1  V 

245.905 

1.446.642 
454.493 
3  820.677 
1  799.484 
238.453 

1 .607  786 
561.308 
3.961.073 
1 .941 .331 
248.612 

1.765.002 
626.386 
4.252  153 
2. 10 1.0 16 
282.247 

1.875.481 
671.206 
4.680  376 
2.227.060 
292.978 

2.002.975 
724.157 
4.768.772 
2.406.405 
328.738 

55.7 
65.9 
31.6 
45.2 
33.7 

Omo 

Okianoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  island 

477  386 
132  157 
165  490 
506.804 
48  865 

1.327.483 
404  178 
497.593 

1.231.502 
1 38.965 

2.019  351 
594  561 
672.175 

1  814.384 
1 35  21^ 

2.205  567 
586.653 
734  860 

1  946.738 
195.498 

2.385  244 
608.121 
781.964 

2.165.078 
214  627 

2  630.782 
688  953 
839.670 

2.385.349 
236.790 

2.799.829 
762.034 
91 1.812 

2  596.987 
250.604 

3.046.603 
830  929 
996.887 
-  2.737.817 
251.992 

3.214.612 
906.908 
1.086.673 
2.963.168 
260.123 

45  7 
54  6 
47.9 
52.2 
331 

South  Caro'ma 

Souih  Dakota            .  . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

103.778 
44.040 
169.538 
582.838 
108  058 

481  737 
108.632 
515.578 
2  278  337 
320.278 

74 1  740 
130.825 
865  946 
3  674  109 
503  557 

749  845 
133.995 
1  023.986 
3.733  581 
519  875 

O0£  U  /  D 

138.428 
1 .03 '  / 1  c 
4  038.745 

552  193 

903.484 
149.457 
1 . 10/  -30  0 

4.394.333 
602.628 

1.012.928 
162.001 
1  194  378 
4.816.945 
656  772 

1.065  867 
173.396 
«  23 1  619 
5  105  246 
730  496 

1.100  035 
192.001 
1.228.34C 
5.439.843 
826.170 

46  7 
43.3 
20  0 
^5  7 
58.9 

Vermont 

Vugtnia 

Washington 

West  Vugmia 

Wisconsin 

Wyonrvng 

35  482 
214  594 
310.313 

83  909 
360  726 

32  112 

10V539 
796.616 
837  281 
228  755 
998.862 
111  170 

157  266 
1 .24 1  534 
1  143  285 
310  142 
1       1.438  918 
171  335 

168  529 
1  372  892 
1  235.106 

321  492 
1  530  657 

170  678 

i  182.916 
1  500  030 
1.270.682 
331  806 
1  663  132 

f         1 79  700 

204.586 
1  647.075 
1.450.608 

371.151 
1  824  067 

181  985 

222.470 
1  807  829 
1 .564  535 

411  950 
1  931  561 

194.506 

238  512 
1.852.416 
1.757.053 

459.984 
2.057  786 

204  028 

258.150 
1.892.627 
1.837.095 

494.733 
2.158.188 

225  238 

53.2 
37.9 
48  7 
53  9 
41  0 
32  0 

U  S  Service  School 

175.001 

555  447 

798  194 

834  751 

|  901.02. 

677.797 

740  496 

1.016  486 

1  088  075 

30  3 

Out'vrg  areas 

104  327 

1         253  82C 

421  50C 

401.687 

457  094 

457  34*1 

501  85£ 

498.958 

555.054 

382 

American  Samoa 

Federated  States  of  Micinnesta 

Guam 

Mai  man  Isi.vtfs 

Northern  MarunaS 
PdMu 

Puerto  RiC-.i 

Trust  Teri.Mry  o«  the  Paof.c 
V<rqm  Islands 

1  086 
4  b8i 

04  28 
4  J' 

j             1  609 

ij  15*": 

I 

j         224  PBf 
;               1  32C 

I       to  32; 

1 

1  092 

1          29  OK 

1 

*  i          *6?  52 
)  I            5  99, 
?             t5  64< 

1  16i 
28  90r 

\          <:  e  2e 

l           342  04? 
}  •t64' 

1.257 
31  762 

>  i      2  00$ 

1  30/60' 
5  68* 

1  1877 

2  042 

1  474 

>            36  27C 

1  ,'9* 

2  99C 

^           392  81< 
1 

7            20  35 

2  875 
1  35 

>            47  3BC 

I  76( 
}  3.29 
1           426  75' 

19  42 

)              3  187 
3  302 

) !          55  64 

2  4  7. 

3  27" 

1  378.35, 
7  52.72 

3.228 
3.286 
64  772 

309: 

2.80: 

7             3  1 75 
>           427  02 

i             47  67< 

*  177.9 
124  1 

*  68 
>  — 

24  8 

)           204  7 

'  Pict'Pii^a'y  data 
Data  not  ujuonvd  or  ni.1  annual1'*1 
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346  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  EXPENDITURES 


Table  338. 


-Current-fund  expenditures  and  educational  and  general  expenditures  of  private  institutions 
of  higher  education,  by  state:  1985-86  to  1991-92 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Cd'ryrM-t.jnrt  ciXpOiVMurOS 


Educational  ana  general  expenditures 


►  r 

j 

'988-89  | 

1989-90  | 

1990-91 

1991-92' 

1985-86 

1988-89 

1989-90 

1990-91 

1991  92" 

1 

i  ** 

J  i 

"  i 

M  i 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

United  Slates 

$34,341,889 

 j. 

S44.921.566i 

$48,885,041  ] 

$53,126,743 

$57,371,563 

$25,255,003 

$33,358,469 

$36,421,118 

$39,744,472 

$43,038,392 

A-anarr.a 

j 

211  418 : 

229  369 

244  425 

263.052 

164.093 

183  893 

200.278 

212  538 

229.670 

AiaSKa 

•           '-0  <71 

23  230  ' 

20  050 

22  127 

18.454 

9.106 

17.606 

17.447 

19  375 

15.851 

A'<zh»a 

8S» 

90  409  I 

121  482 

94.564 

48.600 

74  358 

80.478 

110  015 

86  087 

Arkansas 

98  600 ! 

108  688! 

114  655 

118  373 

56  492 

82.469 

90  390 

95  560 

98  442 

Ca!*'V'va 

j«.i4  nji  | 

4  824  768 ! 

5  077  59?! 

5  525  201 

5  957  016 

2  275  958 

3.097  610 

3.191.054 

3  484.709 

3  836.270 

tOO  "91 1 

215  641 

25C  ft' ' 

288  865 

305  244  1 

142.218 

186.540 

223  016 

257  003 

269  386 

Corner'  Cs.' 

1  093  182  ; 

1  193  877 ! 

1  293  468 

1  376  756 

733  144 

971 ,844 

1  058.226 

1  143  220 

1  224  643 

DeaAa'e 

29  669 1 

37  388  ! 

43  184  ! 

23.875 

27.215 

26,501 

34. 16' 

39.515 

21.598 

24.741 

Oisf  ct  o*  Co^p<i 

i  307  377  j 

1  -'OS'  835  ■ 

'  873  297 

1  955  HO 

2  100  279 

803  566 

999.347 

1  100.263 

M7B.178 

1.246.366 

Fio'tia 

V ?  -70 

! 

i  C3.*>  335 " 

1  162  843 

1.274  196 

1  386.602 

553  391 

809.958 

911.193 

1  001.000 

1. 089.71 2 

Gwg.a 

6<>6  73-t 

; 

1  010  840 , 

1  099  658 

1  227  745 

1  371.887 

429.639 

627.721 

707.446 

788.200 

886  3 1 4 

Hawa«< 

3.'  ^53 

69  '78  1 

35  223 

42  881 

41.760 

25  323 

63.079 

30.605 

36.528 

36. 1 24 

lovme 

•J  9  768 

65  346  : 

69  032 

74  519 

82  255 

37.736 

52.283 

54  790 

59.252 

65  018 

M'.nos 

i       2  729  67;- 

3  267  036  | 

3  544  542 

3  955  777 

4.366  966 

1.495.654 

1.921.215 

2.115.533 

2.349.405 

2.544.490 

i^d=a">a 

j         530  163 

706  247 

773.866 

847  885 

889004 

426.813 

575.208 

633  22 1 

700.346 

736.784 

lo.sa 

i         353  753 

441 408 

490  214 

533  300 

595.007 

292.291 

366.334 

408  098 

445.631 

501.547 

Kansas 

!  '05.193 

127  456 

135  958 

144.471 

147.336 

87.719 

109.069 

1 16.651 

124.578 

126.939 

Ke-tuCKy 

'         19-i  873 

233  359 

251  329 

282.937 

304.780 

159.293 

191.932 

208.042 

236.191 

255.870 

lou'S'ana 

353  -133 

471  954 

531  135 

572.049 

629.158 

221.928 

301.663 

341.168 

372  431 

397.191 

Maine 

i         133  778 

173  505 

186.175 

200.149 

210  328 

106.912 

144.309 

155.562 

167.618 

176  530 

Maryland 

j 

;         896  251 

1  255.564 

1  356.01 1 

1  461.897 

1.550.526 

562.773 

797.699 

895.903 

987.405 

1  048  953 

Massachusetts 

3  544  867 

4  532.63d 

4  922  923 

5  339.793 

5.580  304 

2.817.687 

3.615.146 

3.907.555 

4.278  151 

4  600.897 

Michigan 

!  447.436 

582.01  1 

637  849 

699.193 

738.699 

384.533 

51 1.166 

562.650 

618  422 

651.408 

Minnesota 

i         521  44 1 

684  852 

753.255 

730  974 

776.325 

443  972 

591.640 

653.993 

625  497 

654  953 

MlSSiSSDD" 

|           64  054 

84  424 

93  959 

101.330 

110.325 

55.252 

72.868 

81.782 

88.305 

96.217 

M-ssour 

■         904  5  73 

1  184  366 

1  340  923 

1.493.892 

1.645.969 

713.41 1 

931.499 

1.064.937 

1.186.195 

1.306  990 

MoMana 

|           22  349 

28  433 

27  990 

33.471 

33.233 

18.565 

24  179 

23.716 

29  165 

28  567 

Nebraska 

;         161  C66 

20?  777 

226  173 

245  142 

299.550 

138.929 

180.547 

200.268 

219.054 

268.429 

Nevada 

2  448 

2  261 

3  893 

4.507 

5.971 

2.448 

2.133 

3.566 

4.066 

5.127 

Now  Han  usn.'f 

!          264  4.10 

335  947 

363  330 

407  903 

432.080 

230.657 

288.569 

313.098 

355.056 

374.323 

New  Jersev 

i  '       7*4  '33 

8  79  042 

944  968 

982.070 

1.082  717 

540.245 

677.999 

741.565 

789.649 

863  322 

New  Mex'co 

!          22  196 

22.64J 

28.022 

33.272 

46.252 

19.678 

20.369 

24.967 

26  754 

39.813 

New  Yo'K 

\      5  596  257 

7  084  5 1 7 

7  640.442 

8.246.193 

9.003  453 

4.572.405 

5.837.308 

6.242.098 

6  735.931 

7.401.300 

North  Ca'oMM 

837  291 

1  445.473 

1  599  803 

1  704  643 

1.911.631 

592.910 

928  322 

1.047.477 

1.123  378 

1.255.073 

North  DakoM 

!  1&B53 

24  777 

25.646 

27.978 

34.323 

15.860 

19.871 

21,922 

24.033 

29.719 

Ohio 

:»76  303 

1  253  '24 

1  4C2  876 

1.510.387 

1.613.085 

833.879 

1.081.053 

1,207.973 

1.308.048 

1  403  786 

OKiaho^a 

'         1  78  905 

241  5^0 

262.526 

280.889 

256.332 

149  565 

203.857 

222.843 

239.088 

220.403 

O'ego^ 

171  (>04 

227  9'0 

256.067 

277  152 

287.800 

149.289 

201 .591 

227.291 

247.671 

256  162 

Pennsy'van-a 

3  155  505 

4  073  729 

4  437  071 

4  914.1  17 

5.452  687 

2.033.015 

2.627.790 

2.910.308 

3  242  842 

3.521  644 

n"out>  ib««t  'ki 

'         3 1 5  651 

424  240 

486.764 

518  425 

559  922 

261  616 

JOO  .OOO 

■dDQ  7ftA 
hU!;.  f  O** 

<n7  pnn 

H  1  O.UDt, 

South  Caroi'*-a 

196  271 

272  883 

297. 1  1 2 

319  782 

274.300 

154.496 

216.618 

237.042 

258.540 

225  437 

South  DaKOia 

i           5'  675 

65  222 

79.252 

84.903 

71  462 

44.726 

57.009 

09. 138 

74  859 

63.351 

Tennessee 

i         686  514 

914  899 

1  005.210 

1.097.066 

1.199  755 

440.308 

585.631 

651  714 

706  976 

785.347 

Texas 

993  824 

1  272.592 

1.397  222 

1  528  755 

1  633  787 

855.445 

1.128.402 

1  241.102 

1.365.275 

1  460  510 

Uta* 

j         1 83  060 

234.232 

252  753 

272  883 

317  586 

110  880 

189.240 

205.138 

223.238 

257.271 

1 50  689 

223  378 

245.813 

266.539 

287.261 

126  299 

189  351 

209  420 

229  548 

250.999 

V-rg  n-a 

38r  455 

538  619 

609  665 

671.912 

706.344 

313.055 

454.865 

517.098 

58 1 .094 

607  724 

Washington 

227  211 

301  813 

330  200 

368  077 

401.261 

189.575 

257  843 

284.341 

316.014 

345  756 

Wev.  V"a  ">a 

73  716 

87  335 

!  96910 

'          1 08  334 

114  586 

60.900 

74.375 

83  036 

93.399 

98  830 

3^3  533 

531  380 

586  850!  645.77-1 

651  420 

326.254 

422.644 

472.313 

.  519.270 

585  465 

2  79- 
t=:  

4  1Q4 
i  

!            4  370 

6  578 

2  628 

4  104 

4.370 

6  578 

Owt'y^g  .v»-as 

1  <13  653 

i          224  98B 

1  1  

j          192  950  j         271  237 

284  662 

189.080 

232.743 

179.105 

256  576 

I         267  789 

,'*24  M88 

<92  950 

27;  237 

284  562 

189.080 

232  743 

1  79  1 05 

j_         256  57r, 

J         267  789 

•  Or?!  rc-oa'V  da\i 

--D.ua      *nrc*no  ' 
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nanr.ial  Stalislics  of  Instiluhons  of  Higher  Educalior  survey  ana  integrated  Postsecond- 
ary  Fducalion  Data  System  (IPEDS)  "Finance  surveys  (This  tawe  was  prepared  June 
'994  1 
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Table  339.— Current-fund  expenditures  per  full-time-equivalent  student  in  institutions  of  higher  education, 
by  control  and  type  of  institution  and  purpose  of  expenditure:  1991-92 1 


Item 

.  .        —  — j 

Total 

Public 

Private 

All 

institutions 

UnivQr- 
sities 

Other 
4-year 

2-year 

All 

institutions 

Univer- 
sities 

Other 
4-year 

2-year 

All 

institu- 
tions2 

Univer- 
sities 

Other 
4-year 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



Total  currtnt-fund  txp«nditurttJ  ...  . 

$15,078 

$26,131 

$15,470 

$5,737 

$12,571 

$20,725 

$14,354 

$5,700 

$22,960 

$42,856 

$17,416 

Educational  and  general  expenditures   

1 1 .734 

19.504 

1 1 .900 

5.325 

9.987 

16.061 

10.854 

5.296 

1 7.231 

30.027 

13  704 

Instruction  ...   

4.633 

7.185 

4.630 

&607 

4.173 

5.787 

4.689 

2.663 

6.079 

11.459 

4.527 

Research   

1.377 

3.950 

879 

9 

1.265 

3.530 

1.055 

8 

1.727 

5.233 

574 

Public  senyice   

530 

1.186 

453 

112 

545 

1.328 

463 

119 

482 

754 

436 

Academic  support                         .  . 

1.021 

1.706 

1.049 

437 

925 

1,496 

1.062 

433 

1.323 

2.348 

1.028 

Libraries  ... 

347 

602 

360 

126 

290 

481 

334 

128 

525 

971 

406 

Student  services   

725 

718 

856 

551 

596 

591 

660 

541 

1.129 

1.106 

1.195 

Institutional  support   

1.397 

1,600 

1.692 

834 

1.071 

1.122 

1.323 

805 

2.424 

3.060 

2.326 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  plant  ..  . 

999 

1.448 

1.058 

561 

863 

1.182 

983 

548 

1.425 

2.260 

1.186 

Scholarships  and  fellowships   

874 

1.418 

1.066 

181 

414 

792 

441 

147 

2.324 

3.332 

2.143 

From  unrestricted  funds  

502 

864 

630 

40 

194 

434 

203 

31 

1.474 

2.178 

1.366 

From  restricted  funds4                  .  .. 

372 

554 

436 

140 

220 

358 

238 

116 

850 

1.154 

777 

Mandatory  transfers   

179 

293 

218 

34 

135 

233 

178 

31 

318 

475 

288 

'  Preliminary  data 

?  Includes  private  2-year  colleges 

3  Includes  expenditures  for  auxiliary  enterprises,  hospitals,  and  independent  operations 
which  are  not  shown  separately 

4  Excludes  Pell  Grants 


NOTE.— Data  tor  pnvate  2-year  colleges  aro  not  shown  separately  because  of  low  sur- 
vey response  rate.  Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education  N  .(ional  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  In- 
tegrated Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  "Fall  Enrollment"  and  "Fi- 
nance" surveys.  (This  table  was  prepared  July  1994.) 


Table  340.— Additions  to  physical  plant  value  of  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  type  of  addition 

and  control  of  institution:  1969-70  to  1990-91 

[In  millions] 


Year 

Total,  all 
institutions 

Public  institutions 

Private  institutions 

Total 

Land 

8uildings 

Equipment 

Total 

Land 

Buildings 

Equipment 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1969-70   

$4,233 

$2,985 

$152 

$2,185 

$648 

$1,248 

$59 

$967 

$221 

1970-71   

4.165 

3.032 

128 

2,241 

663 

1.134 

41 

895 

198 

1971-72   

4.163 

3.054 

112 

2.277 

665 

1.109 

53 

860 

195 

1972-73   

3.967 

2.940 

126 

2.077 

737 

1,028 

53 

750 

225 

1973-74   

4.312 

3.206 

205 

2.188 

813 

1.106 

55 

816 

235 

1974-75   

4.761 

3.476 

263 

2.246 

967 

1,284 

67 

860 

357 

1975-76   

4.702 

3.552 

16S 

2.365 

1.019 

1.150 

58 

768 

325 

1976-77   

4.623 

3.362 

128 

2,208 

1,026 

1.261 

58 

838 

366 

1977-78   

4.527 

3,306 

102 

2,117 

1.087 

1,221 

45 

777 

400 

1978-79   

4.576 

3.377 

154 

1,944 

1.279 

1.199 

52 

763 

383 

1979-80   

5.551 

3.666 

164 

2,149 

1,354 

1,886 

98 

1.220 

568 

1980-81   

6.471 

4.279 

146 

2.555 

1.579 

2,192 

104 

1.398 

690 

1981-82   

6.975 

4.594 

170 

2,679 

1,744 

2.382 

83 

1.488 

811 

1982-83   

7.421 

4,765 

374 

2.396 

1.994 

2,656 

106 

1.666 

884 

1983-84   

7.604 

5.038 

196 

2.427 

2.415 

2,566 

110 

1,507 

950 

1984-85   

8.306 

5.390 

202 

2.455 

2.733 

2.916 

135 

1.671 

1,110 

1985-86 

10.149 

6.875 

237 

3.318 

3.320 

3,274 

128 

1,922 

1,225 

1986-87   

10.675 

6.899 

313 

3,235 

3.351 

3.776 

160 

2,408 

1.208 

1987-88   

11.589 

7.218 

272 

3.520 

3.426 

4.371 

250 

2.715 

1.406 

1988-89   

13.638 

8.162 

562 

3,845 

3.756 

5.477 

243 

3,401 

1.833 

1989-90   

17.107 

11.324 

400 

5.784 

5.140 

5.783 

313 

3.556 

1.914 

1990-91   

19.672 

12.670 

|  415 

6.681 

5.574 

7,002 

278 

4.558 

2,165 

NOTE  --Bocauso  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals  secondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS).  "Finance"  surveys  (This  table  was  pro- 

pared  Apnl  1993  ) 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  "Fi- 
nancial Statistics  of  Institutions  of  Hrghor  Education '  surveys,  and  Integratod  Post- 
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Table  341.— Value  of  property  and  liabilities  of  institutions  of  higher  education: 

1899-1900  to  1990-91 

[In  thousands] 


Property  value  at  erd  of  year 

Endowment 
(end  of  year 

market 

value)2 

—   

8 

Liabilities  of 
plant  funds 

9 

Academic  year 

 - :  —   

1 

Total 

Physical  plant  valoe 

Endowment 
7 

2 

Total 

—  .  — 

3 

Land 

 — 

4 

Buildings 

—  -   

5 

Equipment 

-  —  

6 

4  q  aa  4  nnn 

fi44fl  S97 

$253,599 

— 

— 

- 

?SlQ4  QQR 

781 .255 

457.594 

$92,359 

$297,153 

$68,082 

«2  QO'J  CC* 

— 

<  r>  <  a  on 

1.316.404 

747  333 

1 28  922 

4Qci  Q90 

199  4Q1 

?  569.071 

4  Oft 

3.437.117 

9  ORS  04Q 

304.1 14 

1  4Q0  014 

970  Ooi 

2  1.372.068 

1935-36   

3.913.028 

9          *1 1  P 

114  nP*i 

1  R^R  799 

^PP  R 1  1 
000,0  1  1 

2  1 .553.610 

2.556.075 

313.665 

1.811.309 

431.101 

1  R59  R90 

4  non  in 

4  440  OfiT 

2.753.780 

— 

— 

— 

1  R8R  981 

1941-42   

4.525.925 

9  7f\Q  9R1 

2  1 .766.664 

6.076.212 

1  69 1  79S 

2.384.487 

1949^50   

7.401 .187 

4  7QQ  Qfi/J 

'2.601.223 

1951-52  

9.241 .725 

6.373,195 

- 

— 

— 

9  8RP  510 

10  717  OR? 

7.523.193 

1  1Q1  PPQ 

12.561.046 

P  QCLQ  AA7 

R94  4R7 

■1  C  RQ7  fi/1« 

1  SIR  7Q9 

3.702.139 

5894.383 

1957-58   

15.770.197 

1 1  194  4flQ 

733  1 82 

3  P  540  49Q 

1  850  R7R 

4.645.708 

4     AAA    &  ftO 

1 .444.602 

1959-60   

18.870.628 

11  SdP  ci4fl 

RAO  RR4 

3  10  479  478 

9  O'VX  407 

5.322.080 

1.964.306 

a  CiC  <  CO 

99  761  19^ 

16.681.844 

1 .009.294 

3  12.900.093 

2.772.457 

fi  079  14Q 

U.V  /  9.0*+9 



2.806.868 

1963-64   

9fl  919  169 

21,279.346 

1.292.691 

•*  16.460.867 

3.525.788 

fi  Q51  01fi 

ji    4i  ft  f\    a  Qft 

4.1 90.1  o9 

4  ft  ft  C  ffff 

1965—66   

35.274.597 

9R  pm  971 

1  7^8  Q01 

1  .  t  JO  .  3U  1 

3  pn  ceo  o?P 

4  419  144 

8.423.324 

C*  4  4     4  O        OO  « 

S1 1 .126.831 

6.071.750 

4  OCT  CQ 

19b7— bo   

14  'iOR  148 

9  0R9  545 

^9fi  R71  89R 

5  7R9  977 

— 

1969-70   

52.930.923 

49  0Q1  'iflO 

1  07R  751 

11  Pcci  17Q 

7  151  649 

10.837.343 

1 1.206.632 

9.384.731 

1970-71   

394  QS1 

46.053.585 

3.117.895 

35.042.590 

7.893.100 

1 1 .341 .366 

1  o./ 1 4.330 

rt^nr  ft>(ft 

9./86.240 

fiP  116  4SQ 

50.153.251 

3.287.326 

38.131.339 

8.734.586 

1 1  983  908 

4  c  4  on  QOJ 

i  b.i  ou.y34 

4  A  O  A  4  A  A  C 

lu.^yi  .uyb 

66.814.103 

JJtO  ■  " . JC/U 

3.492.61 1 

40  808  481 

9  511  501 

12.999.507 

1  b.U99.o4U 

4  A  OOO  CAC 

iU.o2o.b9b 

1973-74   

71.305.817 

SP  009  777 

3.888.372 

43.701 ,491 

10.412.914 

13.303.040 

1  o.  ibo.U/b 

11/1  AA  QIC 

1 1 .4uu.y  l  b 

1974-75   

75.585.674 

69  181  078 

4  910  901 

46.453.642 

1 1 .518.536 

1  o.402.b9b 

14.364.545 

12.413.420 

80.300.595 

66.348.304 

4.345.232 

49.349.224 

12.653.847 

13.952.291 

1  O  CP7  A1  C. 

85.486.550 

70.739.427 

4.444.927 

52.384.393 

13.910.107 

14.747.123 

i  b.3U4.bbo 

1  O  ACQ  1/11 

i  o.Ubo.o4 1 

1977—78   

90  117  044 

74.770.804 

4.621.071 

55.188.603 

14.961.131 

15.566.240 

1  D.04U.1 

<o  .<  07  PC  1 
1  O.hO/.OD  1 

1978-79   

95.442.468 

78.637.991 

4.824.250 

57.563.005 

16.250.737 

16.804.477 

4  Q    4  CO  CO/1 

To.  ibo.bo4 

10  TIO  C/!Q 

1 3.7  i<c.b4o 

4  mn  on 

1979-oU   

102.294.859 

83.733.387 

5.037.172 

60.847.097 

17.849.119 

18.561.472 

on  "7/1  o  A/1  c 

4/1    4  O  1   AA  4 

i4.i  o  i  .yyi 

1980-81   

109.701.242 

88.760.567 

5.212.453 

64  158.017 

19.390.097 

20.940.675 

23.465.001 

14.794.669 

1981-82   

117.601.954 

94.516.512 

5.402.339 

67.794.877 

21.319.297 

23.085.442 

24.415.245 

15.487.618 

1982-83   

127.345.302 

100.992.841 

5.889.080 

71.519.718 

23.584.042 

26.352.461 

32.691.133 

16.749.900 

1983-84   

137.141.741 

107.640.113 

6.109.746 

75.220.765 

26.309.602 

29.501.629 

32.975.610 

18.277.315 

1984-85   

148.163.096 

114.763.986 

6.236.159 

79.133.998 

29.393.829 

33.399.110 

39.916.361 

22.105.712 

1985-86   

160.959.517 

122.261.355 

6.573.923 

82.886.012 

32.801.419 

38.698.162 

50.280.775 

25.699.408 

1986-87   

126.426.171 

7.165.445 

84.838.657 

34.422.069 

56.585.153 

1987-88   

139.456.342 

8.307.789 

92.428.615 

38.719.937 

57.391.814 

1988-89   

I  — 

158.693.085 

9.462.095 

104.743.145 

44.487.845 

64.155.247 

1989-90   

1 82.608.51 6 

10.608.214 

1 19.1 17.353 

52.882.951 

67.978.726 

1990-91     

i  = 

190.355.808 

10.518.760 

125.792.201 

54.044.848 

72.048.579 

1  Includes  funds  functioning  as  endowment 
'Includes  annuity  iunds 
Includes  improvements  to  land  and  equipment  These  tu'ids  are  inci&jriprJ  ur»dO'  «ip- 
propnate  categories  after  1967-  68 
—Data  not  available 


NOTE  —Because  of  rounding,  detai's  may  not  add  10  totals 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Educafon  National  Centct  fot  Edurahon  Statis»ics.  F- 
nancia:  Statistics  of  inst<tut<ons  of  Higher  FducattOn  survoyi  and  Intcgiatcd  Post- 
secondary  Education  Data  System  UPEDSi  France  surveys  <Tlns  tab'e  was  pre- 
pared Apr;'  1993  t 
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Table  342.— Endowment  funds  of  the  100  institutions  of  higher  education  with  the  largest  amounts: 

Fiscal  year  1991 


Market  value  of 

Market  value  of 

Rank 

endowment,  in 

Rank 

endowment,  in 

Institution 

order ' 

thousands  of 

Institution 

order' 

thousands  of 

dollars  (end  of 

dollars  (end  of 

fiscal  year) 

fiscal  year) 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

United  State*  (all  institutions) 

- 

$72,048,579 

Harvard  Diversity  (MA) 

t 

4.708.407 

Berea  College  (KY)  ... 

51 

286  279 

University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

2 

3.064.732 

University  of  Minnesota.  Twin  Cities  .               .  . 

52 

285.454 

Yale  University  tCT) 

3 

2.590.809 

Wesleyan  University  (CT)            ...  . 

53 

271.902 

Pi«r>ceion  University  <NJl 

4 

2.309.532 

University  of  Cincinnati.  Mam  Campus  (OH) 

54 

270.473 

Stanford  University  1CA1 

5 

2.277.823 

Amherst  College  (MA)   

55 

268.411 

Columbia  University  (NYj  . 

6 

1.592.345 

Georgetown  University  (DC) 

56 

266.555 

Washington  University  (MOi 

7 

1.465.662 

Baylor  University  (TX) 

57 

264.358 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

8 

1.442.526 

Vassar  College  (NY)  .  .  ...   

58 

243.174 

Emory  University  (GA)  . 

9 

1.343.585 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  (NY) 

59 

236.915 

Rice  University  tfX) 

10 

1.140.044 

Tulane  University  of  Louistana  

60 

234.066 

University  of  Chicago  (iLl 

11 

1.034.824 

Lafayette  College  (PA) 

61 

229.008 

Northwestern  University  tlLl 

12 

1,017.178 

Oberl.n  College  (OH)  

62 

228.327 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

13 

827.362 

Middtebury  College  (VT>    .. 

63 

226.614 

Cornell  University- Endowed  Co'leges  {NY) 

14 

702  763 

Pennsylvania  State  University  Ma«n  Campus 

64 

217.590 

Dartmouth  College  (NH) 

15 

657.659 

Boston  University  (MA)   

65 

215.219 

University  of  Notre  Dame  (IN) 

16 

637.234 

Saint  Louis  University  Main  Campus  (MO) 

66 

206.389 

Vanderb'H  University  <TNt 

17 

619.983 

University  of  Miami  (FLj 

67 

196.112 

New  York  UmverS'ty 

18 

592.587 

Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine  (NY) 

68 

189.922 

U^'versity  of  Rochester  (NY> 

19 

580.984 

Thomas  Jefferson  University  (PA)  . 

69 

183.254 

Johns  Hopkins  University  (MDi 

20 

561.433 

Mount  Hoiyoke  College  (MA)         ..  . 

70 

180.974 

Rocketeiler  UmverS'ty  [NY) 

21 

546  165 

University  of  North  Carolina  Chapel  Hill                 .  . 

71 

180.157 

Duke  University  tNC) 

22 

527.454 

Purdue  University.  Main  Campus  (IN) 

72 

176.772 

Untvers<ty  of  Virginia  Main  Ca^ous 

23 

524.783 

Yeshiva  University  (NY)  ... 

73 

175.301 

University  of  Micnigan  Ann  Arbor 

24 

500.151 

Carieton  College  (MN) 

74 

174.144 

Case  Western  Reserve  University  iOhi 

25 

440.730 

Syracuse  University  Mam  Campus  (NY) 

75 

171.894 

Brown  University  fRl) 

26 

428.257 

Northeastern  University  (MA; 

76 

17t.677 

Macaiester  College  1MN1 

27 

394  618 

Cornell  University  Med'cal  Center  (NY) 

77 

170.559 

Weiiosley  College  (MAi 

28 

388  186 

Bryn  Mawr  College  (PA) 

78 

169.347 

Southern  Method's!  University  i  TXi 

29 

385.563 

Loyola  UniverSily  m  New  Orleans  (LA)                       .  . 

79 

168.000 

Pnncelon  Theological  Seminary  iNJ) 

30 

377.717 

Tufts  University  (MA)  v 

80 

167.571 

Texas  Christian  University  • 

31 

361.879 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  |NY) 

81 

165  882 

University  of  Delaware 

32 

354.982 

Bowdoin  College  (ME) 

82 

161.556 

Ohio  Slate  University  Main  Campus 

33 

346  849 

Agnes  Scolt  College  (GA) 

83 

159.032 

Smith  Co'iege  (MAi 

34 

343.133 

Biandeis  University  (MA) 

84 

153.258 

Swanhmo'e  College  iPA) 

35 

342.452 

Colgate  University  (NY) 

85 

151.332 

Loyola  Un<vorS'ty  o1  Chicago  <IL< 

36 

34 1 .869 

Wabash  College  (IN) 

86 

145.827 

W-U'ims  College  (MA; 

37 

341  572 

Rush  University  (IL1 

87 

144.707 

University  of  Wash.ngton 

38 

339  488 

Trinity  College  (CT) 

88 

144.321 

Wake  Forest  U^iversily  1NC1 

39 

336  361 

Occidental  College  (CAj 

89 

140.879 

Baylor  College  of  Med'Cme  1TX1 

40 

333  474 

Southwestern  University  iTX) 

90 

136.462 

Unn/ersttv  of  Tu:sa  iOK> 

41 

319.593 

Colorado  College 

91 

131  193 

Pcnona  College  (CA; 

42 

316.196 

Hamilton  College  (NYi 

92 

130.292 

Ca^nogie  Mellon  University  iPAi 

43 

313.330 

Eariham  College  (IN) 

93 

129  634 

Boston  College  iMAi 

44 

312  840 

Rutgers  University.  New  Brunswick  (NJi 

94 

125.638 

Trin.jy  UniveiS'ty  iTX) 

45 

307.195 

Stale  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 

95 

123.748 

Ger.rge  Wash,pqlo»>  Unive'Sity  (DC' 

46 

306.298 

New  Mexico  Military  institute 

96 

123.131 

Un.ve'sdy  o'  R'C.^fnon'j  iVA) 

47 

297  478 

Claiemont  McKenna  College  iCA) 

97 

119.724 

Gfinoi-  Coi'^ge  iiAi 

40 

292  928 

University  of  Tennessee 

98 

1 1 7.790 

Ur've-'sity  of  P  ttsbu'qh  Ma  n  Campir;  'PAi 

49 

292  278 

The  Juilliard  School  iNYi 

99 

1 1 6  964 

LohiCjn  Univc«itv  iPAi 

50 

288  712 

|  Santa  Clara  University  tCAl 

100 

1 15.366 

"nst  lut.o^s  ranked  oy  s<ze  of  endowment  Exrl 

<des>  institutions  wnirh  have  not  ie- 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education  National  Cente'  lor  Education  Statistics  In- 

r-rnlrd oata  fot  1 990  9 1  v  *ave  suDm  tted  system  \» 

ide  reno' 

tegrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  dPEDSi 

Finance 

1990-91  suivey 

Not  apt>ucabie 

{Th>s  table  v.as  prepared  May  1993  1 
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Table  343.— Participants  in  adult  education  17  years  old  and  older,  by  selected  characteristics  of  participants: 

1991 

(Numbers  in  thousands] 


Characteristics  of  participant 


Total   

Age 

17  to  24  years  . 
25  to  34  years  . 
35  to  44  years  . .  . 
45  to  54  years  .  . 
55  to  64  years  .. 
65  years  and  over 

Sex 

Men   

Women  ...  . 


Number  of 
adults  >n 
population ' 


2 

181.800 


Ever  a  participant  in  adult 
education  ? 


Ractal/ethnic  group 
White.  non-Hispantc 

Black.  non-Hispanic  

Hispanic   

Other  races.  non-Hispanic 

Highest  level  of  education  completed 
Less  than  high  school  diploma  .  .. 

High  school  diploma  

Associate  degree  

Bachelor's  degree  or  higher 

Labor  force  status 
In  labor  force  .  .  . 
Employed  . 
Unemployed  ... 
Not  in  labor  force 

Annual  family  income 
S  10.000  or  less 
$10,001  to  $15,000 
$15,001  to  $20,000 
$20,001  to  $25,000 
$25,001  to  $30,000 
$30,001  to  $40,000  .  .. 
$40,001  to  $50,000 
$50,001  to  $75,000 
More  than  $75,000 


'  Persons  17  yeais  of  age  and  over  or  tht-  date     if-  :>.;' 

■'Adult  educator*  is  defied  as  all  ion  fuVtirpc  edjvaw  .*» 
college  attendance  classes  or  sem.na's  givon  Py  eiwov^.-s  <i: 
literacy  purposes  o«  <™  »cr»e.itri  a-vi  ly.p,-'  »:nl 


Number 


21.688 
47  244 
38.565 
25  375 
19.967, 
28.960! 


82  1b1  I 
99.646] 


143.144 
20.141 
13.804 
4.711 


I 


28.306 
1 10  384 
5.034 
38.076 


125  440! 
1 15.620 1 
9.820  i 
56.361  ! 


97,397 


Percent  of 
population 


9.240 
27.325 
25.043 
14.755 
10.101 
10.934 


42.163 
55.234 


8'\099 
8.213 
6.905 
2.180 


7.337 
58.135 

3.949 
27.976 


73.513 
69.421 
4.092 
23.884 


27  f,04  I 

10  706 

1b. 465! 

7.014 

16.1171 

6  335 

16.092! 

7  666 

17  973 j 

9.309 

26  1101 

14  922 

21  303  3 

13.270 

24.540  ] 

16.629 

16  695. 

11  546 

l  -ntJ 

'MS..C1.  t«ko"  fc 

54 


43 
58 
65 
58 
51 
38 


26 
53 
78 
73 


39 
45 
39 
48 
52 
57 
62 
68 


Participated  in  adult  edu- 
cation 7  in  past  3  years 


Number 


69,361 


Percent  of 
population 


8.758 
22.773 
19.581 
9.351 
5.150 
3.750 


29.945 
39.415 


56,715 
5.552 
5.396 
1.698 


4.127 
39.403 

3.191 
22.640 


58.078 
55.093 
2.985 
1 1 .283  j 

i 
I 

5.766 1 
4.426! 
4.183! 
5.343| 
6.570  j 
10.313 
10.526i 
12.971  j 
9.263 1 


38 


Participated  in  adult  edu- 
cation'' m  past  year 


Number 


40 
48 
51 
37 
26 
13 


36 
40 


40 
28 
39 
36 


57,391 


7.125 
17.530 
17.083 
8.107 
4.516 
3.031 


25.923 
31.469 


47.401 
4.586 
4  032 
1.371 


Percent  of 
population 


21  ! 

3.843 

29  I 

3.178 

26| 

3.308 

33^ 

4.063 

37! 

5.445 

39  | 

9.043 

49! 

9.313 

53  I 

11.235 

55' 

7.963 

32 


33 
37 
44 
32 
23 
10 


32 
32 


33 
23 
29 
29 


1b 

3  437 

12 

36 

31.602 

29 

63 

2.461 

49 

59 

19.891 

52 

46 

49.242 

39 

48 

47.143 

41 

30 1  2.099 

21 

20 

*  8.149 

14 

14 
21 
21 
25 
30 
35 
44 
46 
48 


NOTb  -Data  a*e  based  upon  a  sample  survey  of  the  cvman  nomnst luttonai  popu- 
lation Because  of  rounding  and  su'vey  sten-  no"' esponsc  delays  may  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE  U  S  Depart  mem  o!  Eoucatron  Nal>on&«  Comer  'or  trd.iradon  Statistics 
Ma't'-i|»rit'cr  i'i  A<Ju!J  Edi.rai"on  u:ipntiiis.h<hi  data  *ThiS  tab»c  was  pjepa^eri  Juiv 
1991  1 
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Table  344.— Type  of  employer  Involvement  and  number  of  courses  taken  by  adult  education  participants1 
17  years  old  and  older,  by  selected  characteristics  of  participants:  1991 


Characteristics  of  participants 


Adult  edu- 
cation par- 
ticipants m 
the  past 
year,  in 
thousands 


57,391 


7.125 
17.530 
17.083 
8.107 
4.516 
3.031 

25.923 
31.469 

47.401 
4.586 
4.032 
1.371 


Type  of  employer  involvement 
(percent  of  adult  education  participants) 


Any 
type 


64 


54 
68 
70 
71 
64 
18 

73 
57 

65 
59 
58 
56 


Given 

at 
place 
of  work 


Employer 
paid  some 
portion 


Total  

Age 

17  to  24  years 

25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years   

65  years  and  over   

Sex 

Men  ....   

Women   

Ractal-ethnic  group 

White.  non-Hispanic   

Black.  non-Hispanic   

Hispansc   

Other  races.  non-Hispanic  

Highest  level  of  education  completed 

Less  than  high  school  diploma   

High  school  diploma   

Associate  degree  

Bachelor's  degree  or  higher  .... 

Labor  force  status 
In  labor  force   

Employed  .... 

Unemployed    

Not  ip  labor  force  

Annual  family  income 

51 0.000  or  less   

$10,001  to  $15  000   

$15,001  to  $20,000  .     .  .. 

$20,001  to  $25,000   

525.001  to  $30,000   

$30,001  to  $40,000 

$40,001  to  $50,000        ...  . 

$50,001  to  S75.000   

More  than  $75,000 


A'kiii  educate  is  ae*T<ed  as  all  non-fuiMime  education  activities  such  as  part-litre 
coiieye  attendance  classes  c  seirnars  given  by  employers  and  classes  taken  for  adult 
mo'ary  purposes  or  for  recteaton  and  enjoyment 

NOTE  -Orfta  d'e  cased  upo'1  a  sample  burvey  of  the  ov<iian  nonmsMutional  popu- 
Because     'OuieHfl  a.-'.d  burvey  <tefn  nonresponse.  details  may  not  add  to  totals 


32 


3.437 

35 

17 

31 .602 

62 

31 

2.461 

76 

47 

19.891 

71 

34 

49.242 

72 

36 

47.143 

74 

37 

2.099 

35 

12 

8.149 

16 

7 

3.843 

39 

18 

3.178 

52 

27 

3.308 

57 

28 

4.063 

67 

34 

5.445 

58 

30 

9.043 

68 

35 

9.313 

67 

34 

1 1 .235 

72 

35 

7.963 

68 

30 

28 
31 
35 
39 
30 
8 

35 
29 

32 
36 
30 
28 


51 


Employer 
provided 
course 


38 


39 
55 
56 
59 
48 
12 

58 
46 

53 
48 
39 
36 

21 
50 
66 
57 

58 
60 
13 
11 

25 
37 
42 
46 
48 
57 
55 
61 
54 


36 
40 
40 
44 
36 
9 

42 
35 

39 
41 
33 
30 

19 
36 
51 
44 

43 
44 
12 
9 


Employer  |  Employer 
required  provided 
course       time  off 


30 


26 
36 
30 
32 
27 
9 

34 
27 

30 
38 
31 
20 

21 
31 
39 
30 

34 
35 
19 
8 


48 


Percentage  distribution 
of  the  number  of  adult 
education  courses  taken 
in  the  past  year 


One 


43 


24 

23 

24 

27 

35 

29 

37 

34 

38 

29 

43 

35 

42 

33 

43 

32 

37 

24 

39 
50 
53 
55 
45 
12 

56 
41 

49 
44 
43 
40 

19 
45 
63 
56 

54 
56 
18 
10 


Two  or 
three 


10 


46 
43 
38 
41 
50 
60 


42 
44 


42 
41 
56 
39 

72 
47 
32 
33 

41 
40 
56 
60 


L 


29 

59 

20' 

37 

53 

32! 

39 

46 

37! 

48 

48 

32! 

39 

44 

34  | 

50 

42 

32  | 

50 

45 

32  I 

58 

39 

37  j 

53 

32 

41  | 

34 


Four  or 
more 


30 
34 
36 
36 
32 
27 

37 
31 

35 
31 
27 
27 

17 

32 
40 
39 

35 
36 
23 
26 


21 


22 
20 
23 
22 
16 
9 

19 

22 

21 
24 
14 
28 

8 
18 
25 
26 

22 
22 
16 
12 

15 
13 
15 
17 
19 
24 
20 
22 
26 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education  Nation  Center  for  Educat<on  Statistics 
"Participation  m  Adult  Education"  unpublished  data  iThis  table  was  prepared  July 
1991  ) 
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Table  345.— Participants  in  adult  basic  and  secondary  education  programs,  by  level  of  enrollment 

and  state:  Fiscal  years  1980,  1990,  and  1991 


State  or  other  area 


United  States 


Alabama   

Alaska  

Arizona   

Arkansas   

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  .. 
District  of  Columbia 
Florida  


1980 


1990 


Level  of  enrollment 


Total 


!  Adult  basic 
education 


2,018,906  915.936 


Georgia 
Hawaii  .. 
Idaho  .. 
Illinois  . . 
Indiana 


lowa  

Kansas   

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine   

Maryland  . 
Massachusetts 

Michigan   

Minnesota 

Mississippi  ....  ... 

Missouri  .  . 

Montana   .  . 

Nebraska  

Nevada   

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey  .. 
New  Mexico  . 
New  York  ...  . 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  ... 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  .  . 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia  .  . 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Outlymg  areas 
American  Samoa 
Northern  Marianas 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Virgin  Islands 


Includes  t*tcj,t^l'»  .is  .i  siv<v»«|  i  i»-  j.,  I(> 
L&MlUtfH) 

iMUi  not  nvn-.H^      '«»'  -U'li  '  .11  r 


51.599, 
5.667 
9.996 ; 
8  583I 
267.625  = 

9.381  j 
21.889; 

1.797] 
25.214: 
467.162! 

50.820 ! 
16.457  j 
12.851  ; 
76  456  j 
20.882  j 

25.851  j 
14.405. 
27.800' 
16.046; 
5.327' 

34.572  i 
20.420. 
■10.973' 
10  826- 
14.317  ! 

33.292  1 
3.525  ■ 
7  514  1 
3  063  : 
4.844 

35.770 : 
13  102, 
94.574 
84.252 
2.810' 


Adult 
secondary 
education 


Ungraded  j 


Total 


Level  of  enrollment 


1991 


Level  of  enrollment 


^^Uec^aryi 
educate  j  educatl0ny 


Total 


;  Adult  basic 
;  education ' 


10 


Adult 
secondary- 
education 


531.663:    571,307'   3.535.970!   2,435,649^   1.100.321;   3.694.217|   2,513,371:  1,180,846 


36.726 
2.200 
9.968 
7.308 

60  385 

4.295  j 
8.882  j 
1.110J 
4.928 
100.958 

26.734 
16  457 
8.915 
59.314 
18.127 


 f- 

12.372; 
2.188! 

22  i 
1.275  ! 


I 


16.928 
3.687 
6.147 

12  608 
3.029 


23.421  ! 
10.241  « 
29  945  | 
8.627  i 
10.340  | 

27  206 ; 
1.795! 
5.15?! 

845; 
2.657, 

17  152 , 
3  590! 
57  217  • 
33  854  ! 
1 .963  j 


2.644  ! 
4.805  | 
503, 
6.502  ; 
184.568: 

17  008  s 

3.010; 
17  142  j 
2.660! 

5.153! 
7.436  i 

4  735  : 
2.485  i 

942! 

6  043! 
5.044  i 

j 

877; 
2918; 

3.732' 
978> 
2  362' 
8?- 
1  625 

6.790" 

5  147 
20.002 
46.679 

538. 


2.501  : 
1 .279 5 
6i 

207  240 

2  442  I 
8  202  ; 

184  ' 
13.784: 
181.636; 

7.078! 


40  177; 

5.067  I 
33.805; 
29.065  { 
1  021.227  | 


926  1 


\ 

95; 

3.770  1 
3.282] 
16918! 
953  : 

1  356, 

5  108  i 
5  135  i 
1 1  028 
1.322  | 
1.059, 

2.354  ■ 

752 ! 

2  136 
56? 

11  828- 
4.365; 

17  355 
3719' 
.309  : 


I 

12  183i 
46  434  ' 
2.662  j 
19.586: 
41 9.429  j 

69.580' 
52  012  ; 
11.171  i 
87.121  j 
44. 166  j 

41.507  J 
10  274 
28.090 
40.039 
14.964 

41  230 
34  220 
194.178 
45.648' 
18  957  j 

31  81 5  i 
6071  ! 
6.158' 

1 7  262  : 
7  198' 

64.080  I 
30.236! 

156  61 1  ! 

109.740' 
3  587  = 


32.984  | 
4  267  j 
24.915! 
17.103' 
753  282  ; 

9  877" 
25  560  ■ 

2  348 

12.631 ; 

249.339; 

49  622  ' 
31  766- 
9  180  : 
69.770 

27  138 j 

30  470; 

9  191  1 
20  406  I 
20.941  : 

6.620! 

36  244  ' 

28  140 
30  206 , 
33  190 
15  834 

27.274" 

3  962 
5.349' 
7  270 
5.073 

46  526 
18  069' 
125  893 
71  698  1 
2  500  ■ 


7  193 
800 

8  890 

11  962 
267  945 

2.306 
20  £174  l 
314! 
6.955} 
1  70  090  j 

19  958) 

20  246 , 

1  991 
17.351  ! 
17.028! 

11.037 
1.083 
7.684  i 

19.098  | 

8  344i 

4  98e! 
6  080  | 
113  972] 

12  458i 

3.123; 

1 

4.541  ! 

2  109, 
809 

9  992 ; 
2.I25 

17.554; 
12  167  ] 
30.7181 
3f5.04?  j 
1  087  j 


45. 700 : 
5.399  j 

36.717' 
30.845; 
1.022.583' 

13.742; 
57.188; 

2  567  = 
20.309; 
436.766  j 

80.119' 
53.051  : 
10.215; 
91.383] 
50.483  j 
i 

38.998  I 
11  179' 
23.248  I 
43.349 
1 6  573 ! 

53.505  = 
23.218: 
205.545' 
48.853, 
20.015. 

33  060 ; 

5.942  ; 

6  597: 
19  682, 

7.137 

65.379 
30.287 
182  879 
120.347: 
3.853- 


36.319! 

4.488| 
26.709 
17.437 

761.637" 

j 

10.764  i 
32.117| 
2.167! 
13.207  = 
260  76 1! 

59.107! 
29.8161 
8.407! 
72.997  j 
31.101 

28.009 1 
8.877; 
16.683  | 
22.254  ■ 
7.505  i 


49.804  \ 
18.289: 
75.897- 
31.964' 
17.2691 

28.21 1  '■ 
3.665  = 
5.786; 
6.329  ; 
4.282 ; 

43.1 62  j 
17.154  ! 
146.2651 
79.641  ] 
2725' 


50.056 

42.421  | 

7.635 

95  476' 

7c*.r:27 

15  iiAii: 

108  753; 

38.302' 

14  701 

6.983' 

5  697' 

?.  021.' 

24.307 ' 

19  131 

5. 1 76 

26.707' 

20.473. 

27.645 

10  690 

12  594 

4  361 

37  075 • 

24  yi-,- 

1  ?  1 60 

40  285" 

24.791  ! 

29  477 

1Q  ?46' 

6  436 

3  795 

52  44.1 

40  106 

1 A  3.3? 

48  590 

38.054  i 

5.844  ' 

2  266 

1.357;  " 

2.221  , 

7  3471 

5.874 

1.473: 

7.264 

5.431  ! 

69.659 

27  959 

35  165 

6  535 

81  200' 

37  1  1  7 

44.08*4 . 

86.776 

35.911 ; 

4  QK? 

2.080 

1  10° 

878 

<  181 ' 

2  158 

72r^  j 

3.079' 

2  349  \ 

26  268  : 

17  079 

3  ^44  : 

5  915 

41  721 | 

30  fcO  1 

2.117  , 

49  556 

40.702  \ 

157  349 

94.2-15 

51  126 

1 1  978 

218  747' 

145  06"1 

73  6HO  | 

220.027 

150.322! 

18.541  j 

3  756 

14  785' 

24  84  1  j 

b  003 

18.638, 

24.028 

6.788 

i 

i 

4.583; 

3  99C 

593' 

4.808! 

4  .15? 

35b! 

5.330 

4  862 ! 

21 .525  s 

10  480 

3.804  ; 

7  241  , 

31  649; 

30  005 ; 

1  644  I 

25.456 

14.450i 

16  286; 

7  245 

3  894  ' 

5.147 

31  776; 

25.336 : 

6  440  j 

34  401  ; 

27  752  i 

14  6?8; 

9  7.lo 

3  67?: 

I  213 

21  186: 

14  22  7  ■ 

■  6  9S1* 

23  077 ' 

16.903; 

1 6  1 5R  i 

14.185 

1  073  - 

61  081 " 

45  1 16. 

15  J1fc5 

70  838 

53  524  S 

•      2  457 : 

857 

905 

695 

3  578 

2  on 

3  337 ' 

1  952! 

 1._ 

i 

I  „,■ 

252 

: 

|  61 

i 

i 

! 

2'.'0 

270  | 

i          1  346 

b12 

:          '  4  71 

;><n! 

\  ill  : 

.1  \  A 

•  89 '  . 

1  Jfcfc ! 

478  j 

j        30  \M 

17  844 

<}  n 1 0 

.1  310  • 

4'tt  ; 

26.845  | 

?6  845' 

I        3  75M ' 

2  138 

!  b0»» 

916' 

i 

i         3  500 

1  00? 

8 5(» , 

1  0  \U 

1  h53j 

1  ,'1h 

1  W  i 

9.381 
911 
10.008 
13.408 
260.946 

2.978 
25.071 
400 
7.102 
176.005 

21.012 
23.235 
1.808 
18.386 
19.382 

10.989 
2.302 
6.565 

21.095 
9.068 

3.701 
4.929 
129.648 
16.889 
2.746 

4.849 
2.277 
811 
13  353 
2.855 

22.217 
13.133 
36  614 
40.706 
1  128 

20.451 
6.234 
15.494 

10  536 
1.833 

50.865 
730 
8.854 
69.705 
17.240 

468 

11  006 
6.649 
6,174 

17  314 
1.385 
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Table  346.— Number  of  noncoliegiate  institutions  offering  postsecondary  education,  by  control  and  state: 

1991-92, 1992-93,  and  1993-94 


1991-92 

1992-93 

1993-94 

Oldlo  U<  Ulliur  a  it?  a 

._.            . .   _  

1 

Tolal 

  .  . 

2 

Public 

™  ■■■ 
3 

Private 
4 

Total 
5 

Private 

Total 
10 

Pubhc  - 

Private 

Public  - 
6 

Total 
7 

Nonprofit 
8 

Prop  notary 
9 

11 

Total 
12 

Nonprofit 
13 

Proprietary 
14 

United  States 

6,382 

531 

5,851 

6,961 

522 

6,439 

1,253 

5,186 

6,737 

527 

6,210 

1,203 

5,007 

Alabama   

69 

4 

65 

80 

5 

75 

1 2 

Do 

76 

10 

cc 
DO 

g 

57 

Alaska 

32 

4 

28 

34 

3 

31 

c 
D 

do 

32 

3 

9Q 

cy 

5 

24 

Arizona 

141 

3 

138 

144 

5 

139 

17 

122 

125 

4 

121 

17 

104 

Arkansas 

94 

25 

69 

90 

23 

67 

10 

57 

82 

20 

62 

10 

52 

California 

-  867 

29 

838 

1.162 

36 

1.126 

251 

875 

1,126 

32 

1.094 

238 

856 

Colorado  

130 

9 

121 

147 

8 

1ft 

121 

138 

8 

130 

1  7 

1 13 

f^onnprtirut 

102 

2 

100 

103 

1 

102 

Q  1 
o  1 

100 

1 

99 

21 

78 

Delaware 

16 

1 

15 

16 

1 

15 

2 

13 

15 

1 

14 

2 

12 

District  of  Columbia   

28 

1 

27 

29 

1 

28 

12 

16 

24 

1 

23 

9 

14 

Florida 

299 

40 

259 

351 

45 

306 

54 

252 

341 

40 

301 

56 

245 

Georgia   

109 

11 

98 

106 

7 

QQ 

1 4 

85 

102 

4 

98 

15 

83 

Hawaii   

34 

2 

32 

32 

2 

30 

Q 

97 

29 

1 

28 

3 

25 

Idaho 

32 

1 

31 

31 

1 

30 

2 

28 

26 

1 

25 

1 

24 

Illinois    

288 

13 

275 

322 

13 

309 

64 

245 

304 

12 

292 

58 

234 

Indiana 

128 

7 

121 

131 

8 

123 

11 

112 

117 

8 

109 

1 1 

98 

Iowa  

71 

1 

70 

71 

0 

/  1 

1  7 

CA 

72 

0 

72 

18 

54 

67 

16 

51 

67 

16 

c:  1 
01 

1  n 
1  u 

4 1 

62 

14 

48 

37 

Kentucky 

117 

18 

99 

118 

19 

99 

9 

90 

112 

21 

91 

7 

84 

Louisiana 

170 

49 

121 

163 

47 

116 

10 

106 

165 

49 

116 

11 

105 

Maine 

19 

0 

19 

20 

0 

20 

8 

12 

21 

0 

21 

8 

13 

Maryland  

145 

1 

144 

139 

2 

1 17 

91 
c.  1 

116 

135 

0 

1 35 

20 

115 

Massachusetts   

149 

13 

136 

161 

13 

1  A  Q 

A7 

1  m 

1  U  1 

159 

13 

146 

44 

102 

Michigan 

262 

7 

255 

264 

7 

257 

40 

217 

247 

6 

241 

34 

207 

Minnesota 

108 

31 

77 

91 

13 

78 

19 

59 

89 

14 

75 

17 

58 

Mississippi 

49 

0 

49 

52 

0 

52 

3 

49 

52 

0 

52 

4 

48 

Missouri   

186 

31 

155 

180 

31 

1  AO 

9P 

1 23 

168 

30 

138 

24 

114 

Montana 

45 

5 

40 

46 

5 

41 

9 

32 

45 

S 

40 

9 

31 

Nebraska 

46 

0 

46 

43 

0 

43 

7 

36 

50 

0 

50 

8 

42 

Nevada 

48 

0 

48 

47 

0 

47 

1 

46 

46 

0 

46 

1 

45 

New  Hampshire  

24 

0 

24 

23 

0 

23 

2 

21 

25 

0 

25 

2 

23 

New  Jersey   

164 

7 

157 

1  73 

7 

1  Do 

A  1 

1 25 

176 

10 

166 

38 

128 

New  Mexico 

46 

3 

43 

48 

3 

7 
.  / 

46 

3 

43 

(3 

37 

New  York 

301 

11 

290 

373 

12 

361 

128 

233 

353 

15 

338 

119 

219 

North  Carolina 

75 

5 

70 

82 

4 

78 

9 

69 

81 

4 

77 

9 

68 

North  Dakota 

21 

0 

21 

22 

0 

22 

8 

14 

19 

0 

19 

5 

14 

Ohio   

302 

40 

262 

320 

41 

279 

51 

228 

312 

52 

'260 

57 

203 

Oklahoma 

95 

29 

66 

96 

31 

65 

3 

62 

9C 

34 

61 

3 

58 

Oregon 

105 

0 

105 

102 

0 

1  Cl9 

97 

109 

0 

109 

8 

101 

Pennsylvania   

324 

13 

311 

327 

18 

309 

100 

209 

347 

19 

328 

101 

227 

Rhode  Island                  .  .  . 

25 

0 

25 

28 

0 

28 

7 

21 

28 

0 

28 

7 

21 

South  Carolina   

60 

4 

56 

64 

2 

62 

10 

52 

60 

2 

58 

11 

47 

South  Dakota   

19 

4 

15 

20 

5 

15 

6 

9 

■|  7 

5 

12 

5 

7 

Tennessee   

128 

32 

96 

149 

29 

120 

19 

101 

143 

30 

113 

19 

94 

Texas   

371 

6 

365 

412 

7 

405 

45 

360 

382 

6 

376 

39 

337 

Utah  

45 

6 

39 

44 

6 

38 

2 

36 

43 

6 

37 

2 

35 

Vermont  

12 

3 

9 

12 

3 

9 

4 

5 

13 

3 

10 

4 

6 

Virginia   

150 

Vo 

134 

150 

14 

136 

32 

104 

148 

11 

137 

31 

106 

Washington   

1 19 

4 

115 

118 

5 

113 

15 

98 

111 

5 

106 

13 

93 

West  Virginia   

52 

19 

33 

54 

18 

36 

10 

26 

70 

19 

51 

11 

40 

Wisconsin  

83 

4 

7£ 

95 

A 

91 

26 

65 

90 

4 

86 

25 

61 

Wyoming   

10 

1 

9 

|  9 

1 

8 

0 

8 

9 

1 

8 

0 

8 

Outlying  areas  

American  Samoa   

Guam   

Northern  Marianas 

Palau  

Puerto  Rico  

Virgin  Islands   

94 

5 

89 

92 

5 

87 

18 

69 

95 

5 

90 

18 

72 

0 
1 

0 
0 
92 
C 

0 
0 
G 
0 
5 
C 

0 
1 

c 
c 

86 
C 

0 
1 

)  G 
)  G 
91 

)  C 

0 
0 
0 
G 
5 

)  G 

0 
1 

G 
G 
86 
C 

C 
C 
C 

c 

16 
C 

C 
1 

C 

c 

66 
C 

0 
1 

1  G 
1  G 
94 

)  C 

0 
G 
G 
G 

)  C 

0 
1 

G 
C 
89 

>  C 

0 
0 

c 
c 

18 

C 

0 
1 

0 
0 
71 
0 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  o!  Education  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  In- 
tegrated Postsocondary  Education  Data  System  (tPEDS).  Institutional  Characteristics" 
surveys  (This  table  was  prepared  July  t994  ) 
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CHAPTER  4 

Federal  Programs  for  Education  and  Related  Activities 


This  chapter  provides  a  summary  of  federal  funds 
for  education  to  help  describe  the  magnitude  of  the 
federal  fiscal  effort  and  give  some  indication  of  the 
scope  and  variety  of  the  education  programs.  Data  in 
this  chapter  reflect  outlays  and  obligations  of  federal 
agencies.  These  tabulations  differ  from  federal  re- 
ceipts reported  in  other  chapters  because  of  numer- 
ous variations  in  the  data  collection  systems.  Federal 
dollars  are  not  necessarily  spent  by  recipient  institu- 
tions in  the  same  year  they  are  appropriated.  In 
some  cases,  institutions  cannot  identify  the  source  of 
federal  revenues  because  they  flow  through  state 
agencies.  Some  types  of  revenues,  such  as  tuition 
and  fees,  are  reported  as  revenues  from  students 
even  though  they  may  be  supported  by  federal  stu- 
dent aid  programs.  Some  institutions  that  receive 
federal  education  funds  are  not  included  in  regular 
surveys  conducted  by  the  National  Center  for  Edu- 
cation Statistics.  Thus,  the  revenue  data  tabulated  in 
this  chapter  are  not  comparable  with  figures  reported 
in  other  chapters.  Readers  should  be  careful  about 
comparing  data  on  obligations  shown  in  some  tables 
with  data  on  outlays  and  appropriations  appearing  in 
others. 

Federal  funding  for  education  showed  sizable 
growth  between  fiscal  years  (FYs)  1965  and  1994, 
after  adjustment  for  inflation.  Particularly  large  in- 
creases occurred  between  1965  and  1975.  After  a 
period  of  relative  stability  between  1975  and  1980, 
federal  funding  for  education,  excluding  estimated 
federal  tax  expenditures  for  education,  declined  ap- 
proximately 9  percent  between  1980  and  1985  after 
adjustment  for  inflation.  From  1985  to  1994,  federal 
funding  for  education  increased  by  34  percent  (table 
347). 

During  the  1965  to  1975  period,  after  adjustment 
for  inflation,  federal  funds  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  rose  by  204  percent,  postsecond- 
ary  education  by  256  percent,  other  education  by 
139  percent,  and  by  5  percent  for  research  at  edu- 
cational institutions.  Between  1975  and  1980.  federal 
funding  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  rose 
by  3  percent  and  research  by  14  percent,  but  post- 
secondary  education  fell  slightly  by  1  percent  and 
other  education  fell  by  35  percent.  After  declining  21 
percent  between  1980  and  1985.  federal  funding  for 
elementary  and  secondary  /education  programs  rose 


by  49  percent  between  1985  and  1994.  Postsecond- 
ary  education  fell  by  24  percent  between  1980  and 
1985  and  then  rose  by  20  percent  between  1985  and 
1993,  before  declining  substantially  in  1994  because 
of  a  large  loan  prepayment  from  the  Student  Market- 
ing Association  of  its  outstanding  debt  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  in  the  previous  year.  Between 
1985  and  1994,  other  education  rose  by  67  percent, 
and  research  by  25  percent,  after  adjustment  for  in- 
flation (table  347). 

According  to  FY  1994  estimates,  $28.9  billion  or 
about  42  percent  of  the  $68.4  billion  dollars  spent  by 
the  federal  government  on  education  came  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Large  amounts  of 
money  also  came  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  ($11.7  billion),  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  ($8.7  billion),  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  ($4.5  billion),  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Defense  ($3.7  billion),  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  ($2.6  billion)  (table  348). 

Fiscal  year  1994  estimates  call  for  federal  program 
funds  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  to  be 
$34.3  billion;  for  higher  education,  $14.1  billion;  for 
research  at  universities  and  related  institutions,  $15.1 
billion;  and  for  other  programs,  $4.8  billion  (table 
349). 

Over  59  percent  of  total  federal  education  support, 
excluding  estimated  federal  tax  expenditures,  went  to 
educational  institutions  in  FY  94.  Another  17  percent 
was  used  for  student  support.  Banks  and  other  lend- 
ing agencies  received  8  percent,  and  all  other  recipi- 
ents, including  libraries,  museums,  and  federal  insti- 
tutions, received  15  percent  (table  350). 

Between  FYs  1990  and  1994,  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  obligations  rose  46  percent.  Funds  for  stu- 
dent financial  assistance  increased  to  $17.0  billion  in 
1994.  a  rise  of  53  percent  since  1990.  Funds  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  stood  at  an  esti- 
mated $8.9  billion  in  1994,  an  increase  of  24  percent 
since  1990.  Funds  for  the  handicapped  increased  by 
about  84  percent,  to  $6.4  billion,  and  funds  for  voca- 
tional and  adult  education  increased  39  percent 
(table  351). 

Of  the  $28.9  billion  spent  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education  in  FY  1994.  about  $11.6  billion  went  to 
school  districts.  $4.9  billion  to  institutions  of  higher 
education.  $4.8  billion  to  college  students,  and  $3.7 
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billion  to  state  education  agencies.  A  portion  of  the 
remaining  $3.9  billion  went  to  banks  to  subsidize  stu- 
dent loans  (table  352). 

Thirty-two  percent  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  students  in  the  United  States  received 
publicly  funded  free  or  reduced-price  lunches  in 
1990-91.  At  public  elementary  schools,  the  participa- 
tion rate  was  37  percent  compared  with  22  percent 
for  public  secondary  schools  (table  361). 

About  13  percent  of  all  elementary  and  secondary 
school  children  received  Chapter  1  services  in  1990- 
91.  Federally  sponsored  Chapter  1  programs  are  de- 
signed to  break  the  link  between  family  poverty  and 
low  student  achievement,  particularly  for  children  in 
schools  with  high  concentrations  of  poverty.  Children 
in  rural  areas  (13  percent)  and  urban  areas  (16  per- 
cent) were  more  likely  to  receive  services  than  those 
in  suburban  areas  (10  percent)  (table  362). 

Federal  Education  Legislation 

A  capsule  view  of  the  history  of  federal  education 
activities  is  provided  in  the  following  list  of  selected 
legislation: 

1787  Northwest  Ordinance  authorized  land  grants  for 
the  establishment  of  educational  institutions. 

1802  An  Act  Fixing  the  Military  Peace  Establishment 
of  the  United  States  established  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy.  (The  U.S.  Naval  Academy  was 
established  in  1845  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.) 

1862  First  Morrill  Act  authorized  public  land  grants  to 
the  states  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
leges. 

1867  Department  of  Education  Act  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation.* 

1876  Appropriation  Act.  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  established  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy. 

1890  Second  Morrill  Act  provided  for  money  grants 
for  support  of  instruction  in  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges. 

1917  Smith-Hughes  Act  provided  for  grants  to  states 
for  support  of  vocational  education. 


'The  US.  Department  of  Education  as  established  in  1867  was 
later  known  as  the  Office  of  Education.  In  1980.  under  Public  Law 
96-88.  it  became  a  cabinet-level  department.  Therefore,  for  pur- 
poses of  consistency,  it  is  referred  to  as  the  '  U.S.  Department  of 
Education"  even  in  those  tables  covering  years  when  it  was  officially 
the  Office  of  Education.  The  191 1  State  Marine  School  Act  author- 
ized federal  funds  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  any  nautical  school 
in  any  of  1 1  specified  state  seaport  cities 
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1918  Vocational   Rehabilitation  Act  provided  for 

grants  for  rehabilitation  through  training  of 
World  War  I  veterans. 

1919  An  Act  to  Provide  for  Further  Educational  Fa- 

cilities authorized  the  sale  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment of  surplus  machine  tools  to  edu- 
cational institutions  at  15  percent  of  acquisi- 
tion cost. 

1 920  Smith-Bankhead  Act   authorized   grants  to 

states  for  vocational  rehabilitation  programs. 

1935  Bankhead-Jones  Act  (Public  Law  74-182)  au- 

thorized grants  to  states  for  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations. 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (Public  Law  74- 
320)  authorized  30  percent  of  the  annual  cus- 
toms receipts  to  be  used  to  encourage  the 
exportation  and  domestic  consumption  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities.  Commodities  pur- 
chased under  this  authorization  began  to  be 
used  in  school  lunch  programs  in  1936.  The 
National  School  Lunch  Act  of  1946  continued 
and  expanded  thi$  assistance. 

1936  An  Act  to  Further  the  Development  and  Mainte- 

nance of  an  Adequate  and  Weil-Balanced 
American  Merchant  Marine  (Public  Law  84- 
415)  established  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy. 

1937  National  Cancer  Institute  Act  established  the 

Public  Health  Service  fellowship  program. 

1941  Amendment  to  Lanham  Act  of  1940  authorized 
federal  aid  for  construction,  maintenance,  and 
oneration  of  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas.  Such  assistance  was  continued  under 
Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law  874.  81st 
Congress,  in  1950. 

1943  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  (Public  Law  78- 

16)  provided  assistance  to  disabled  veterans. 

School  Lunch  Indemnity  Plan  (Public  Law  78- 
129)  provided  funds  for  local  lunch  food  pur- 
chases. 

1944  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  (Public  Law 

78-346)  known  as  the  Gl  Bill,  provided  as- 
sistance for  the  education  of  veterans. 

Surplus  Property  Act  (Public  Law  78-457)  au- 
thorized transfer  of  surplus  property  to  edu- 
cational institutions. 

1946  National  School  Lunch  Act  (Public  Law  79- 
396)  authorized  assistance  through  grants-in- 
aid  and  other  meanr  to  states  to  assist  in 
providing  adequate  foods  and  facilities  for  the 
establishment,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
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expansion  of  nonprofit  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. 

George-Barden  Act  (Public  Law  80-402)  ex- 
panded federal  support  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

1948  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 

change Act  (Public  Law  80-402)  provided  for 
the  interchange  of  persons,  knowledge,  and 
skills  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries. 

1949  Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 

Act  (Public  Law  81-152)  provided  for  dona-  1 
tion  of  surplus  property  to  educational  institu- 
tions and  for  other  public  purposes. 

1950  Financial  Assistance  for  Local  Educational 

Agencies  Affected,  by  Federal  Activities  (Pub- 
lic Law  81-815  and  Public  Law  81-874)  pro- 
vided assistance  for  construction  (Public  Law 
815)  and  operation  (Public  Law  874)  of 
schools  in  federally  affected  areas. 

Housing  Act  (Public  Law  81-475)  authorized 
loans  for  construction  of  college  housing  fa- 
cilities. 

1954  An  Act  for  the  Establishment  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy  and  Other  Pur- 
poses (Public  Law  83-325)  established  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 

Cooperative  Research  Act  (Public  Law  83-531 ) 
authorized  cooperative  arrangements  with 
universities,  colleges,  and  state  educational 
agencies  for  educational  research. 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  Act 
(Public  Law  83-532)  established  a  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education  to  rec- 
ommend needed  studies  of  national  concern 
in  the  field  of  education  and  to  propose  ap- 
propriate action  indicated  by  such  studies. 

School  'Milk  Program  Act  (Public  Law  83-597) 
provided  funds  for  purchase  of  milk  for  school 
lunch  programs. 

1956  Library  Services  Act  (Public  Law  84-911)  pro- 

vided grants  to  states  for  extension  and  im- 
provement of  rural  public  library  services. 

1957  Practical  Nurse  Training  Act  (Public  Law  84- 

911)  provided  grants  to  states  for  practical 
nurse  training. 

1958  National  Defense  Education  Act  (Public  Law 

85-865)  provided  assistance  to  state  and 
local  school  systems  for  strengthening  in- 
struction in  science,  mathematics,  modern 
foreign  languages,  and  other  critical  subjects; 


improvement  of  state  statistical  services; 
guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  services 
and  training  institutes;  higher  education  stu- 
dent loans  and  fellowships;  foreign  language 
study  and  training  provided  by  colleges  and 
universities;  experimentation  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  on  more  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  television,  motion  pictures,  and  related 
media  for  educational  purposes;  and  voca- 
tional education  for  technical  occupations 
necessary  to  the  national  defense. 

Education  of  Mentally  Retarded  Children  Act 
(Public  Law  85-926)  authorized  federal  as- 
sistance for  training  teachers  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf  Act  (Public  Law 
85-905)  authorized  a  loan  service  of  cap- 
tioned films  for  the  deaf. 

1961  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (Public  Law  87-27) 

included  provisions  for  training  or  retraining  of 
persons  in  redevelopment  areas. 

1962  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (Pub- 

lic Law  87-415)  provided  training  in  new  and 
improved  skills  for  the  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed. 

Communications  Act  of  1934,  Amendment 
(Public  Law  87-447)  provided  grants  for  the 
construction  of  educational  television  broad- 
casting facilities. 

Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962 
(Public  Law  87-510)  authorized  loans,  ad- 
vances, and  grants  for  education  and  training 
of  refugees. 

1963  Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act 

(Public  Law  88-129)  provided  funds  to  ex- 
pand teaching  facilities  and  for  loans  to  stu- 
dents in  the  health  professions. 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (Public  Law 
88-210)  increased  federal  support  of  voca- 
tional education  schools;  vocational  work- 
study  programs;  and  research,  training,  and 
demonstrations  in  vocational  education. 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  (Public 
Law  88-204)  authorized  grants  and  loans  for 
classrooms,  libraries,  and  laboratories  in  pub- 
lic community  colleges  and  technical  insti- 
tutes, as  well  as  undergraduate  and  graduate 
facilities  in  other  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

1964  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-352) 

authorized  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
arrange  for  support  for  institutions  of  higher 
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education  and  school  districts  to  provide  in- 
service  programs  for  assisting  instructional 
staff  in  dealing  with  problems  caused  by  de- 
segregation. 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (Public  Law 
88-452)  authorized  grants  for  college  work- 
study  programs  for  students  from  low-income 
families;  established  a  Job  Corps  program 
and  authorized  support  for  work-training  pro- 
grams to  provide  education  and  vocational 
training  and  work  experience  opportunities  in 
welfare  programs;  authorized  support  of  edu- 
cation and  training  activities  and  of  commu- 
nity action  programs,  including  Head  Start, 
Follow  Through,  and  Upward  Bound;  and  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America  (VISTA). 

1965  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
(Public  Law  89-10)  authorized  grants  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  programs  for 
children  of  low-income  families;  school  library 
resources,*  textbooks,  and  other  instructional 
materials  for  school  children;  supplementary 
educational  centers  and  services;  strengthen- 
ing state  education  agencies;  and  educational 
research  and  research  training. 

Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Amendments  (Public  Law  89-290)  authorized 
scholarships  to  aid  needy  students  in  the 
health  professions. 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89- 
329)  provided  grants  for  university  community 
service  programs,  college  library  assistance, 
library  training  and  research,  strengthening 
developing  institutions,  teacher  training  pro- 
grams, and  undergraduate  instructional 
equipment.  Authorized  insured  student  loans, 
established  a  National  Teacher  Corps,  and 
provided  for  graduate  teacher  training  fellow- 
ships. 

Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  89- 
291)  provided  assistance  for  construction  and 
improvement  of  health  sciences  libraries. 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  (Public  Law  89-209)  authorized 
grants  and  loans  for  projects  in  the  creative 
and  performing  arts  and  for  research,  train- 
ing, and  scholarly  publications  in  the  human- 
ities. 

National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  Act 
(Public  Law  89-36)  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment, construction,  equipping,  and  oper- 
ation of  a  residential  school  for  postsecond- 
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ary  education  and  technical  training  of  the 
deaf. 

National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  (Public  Law  89-287)  encouraged  state 
and  nonprofit  private  institutions  and  organi- 
zations to  establish  adequate  loan  insurance 
programs  to  assist  students  to  attend  post- 

.  secondary  business,  trade,  technical,  and 
other  vocational  schools. 

Disaster  Relief  Act  (Public  Law  89-313)  pro- 
vided for  assistance  to  local  education  agen- 
cies to  help  meet  exceptional  costs  resulting 
from  a  major  disaster. . 

1966  International  Education  Act  (Public  Law  89- 

698)  provided  grants  to  institutions -of  higher 
education  for  the  establishment,  strengthen- 
ing, and  operation  of  centers  for  research  and 
training  in  international  studies  and  the  inter- 
national aspects  of  other  fields  of  study. 

National  Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act 
(Public  Law  89-688)  authorized  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  Sea  Grant  Colleges 
and  programs  by  initiating  and  supporting 
programs  of  education  and  research  in  the 
various  fields  relating  to  the  development  of 
marine  resources. 

Adult  Education  Act  (Public  Law  89-750)  au- 
thorized grants  to  states  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  expansion  of  educational  programs 
for  adults,  including  training  of  teachers  of 
adults  and  demonstrations  in  adult  education 
(previously  part  of  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964). 

Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  Act 
(Public  Law  89-694)  authorized  the  establish- 
ment and  operation,  by  Gallaudet  College,  of 
a  model  secondary  school  for  the  deaf. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1966  (Public  Law  89-750)  in  addi- 
tion to  modifying  existing  programs,  author- 
ized grants  to  assist  states  in  the  initiation, 
expansion,  and  improvement  of  programs 
and  projects  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children, 

1967  Education  Professions  Development  Act  (Public 

Law  90-35)  amended  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
quality  of  teaching  and  to  help  meet  critical 
shortages  of  adequately  trained  educational 
personnel. 

Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  (Public  Law 
90-129)  established  a  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  to  assume  major  responsibility 
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in  channeling  federal  funds  to  noncommercial 
radio  and  television  stations,  program  produc- 
tion groups,  and  ETV  networks;  conduct  re- 
search, demonstration,  or  training  in  matters 
related  to  noncommercial  broadcasting;  and 
award  grants  for  construction  of  educational 
radio  and  television  facilities. 

1968  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  7967.(Public  Law  90-247)  modified 
existing  programs,  authorized  support  of  re- 
gional centers  for  education  of  handicapped 
children,  model  centers  and  services  for  deaf- 
blind  children,  recruitment  of  personnel  and 
dissemination  of  information  on  education  of 
the  handicapped;  technical  assistance  in  edu- 
cation to  rural  areas;  support  of  dropout  pre- 
vention projects;  and  support  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation programs. 

Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education  Assist- 
ance Act  (Public  Law  90-538)  authorized  pre- 
school and  early  education  programs  for 
handicapped  children. 

Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968 
(Public  Law  90-576)  modified  existing  pro- 
grams and  provided  for  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education  and  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  information  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968  (Public 
Law  90-575)  authorized  new  programs  to  as- 
sist disadvantaged  college  students  through 
special  counseling  and  summer  tutorial  pro- 
grams and  programs  to  assist  colleges  to 
combine  resources  of  cooperative  programs 
and  to  expand  programs  which  provide  clini- 
cal experiences  to  law  students. 

1970  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Assist- 
ance Programs,  Extension  (Public  Law  91- 
230)  authorized  comprehensive  planning  and 
evaluation  grants  to  state  and  local  education 
agencies;  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Commission  on  School  Finance. 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Informa- 
tion Services  Act  (Public  Law  91-345)  estab- 
lished a  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  to  effectively  utilize 
the  nation's  educational  resources. 

Office  of  Education  Appropriation  Act  (Public 
Law  91-380)  provided  emergency  school  as- 
sistance to  desegregating  local  education 
agencies. 


Environmental  Education  Act  (Public  Law  91- 
516)  established  an  Office  of  Environmental 
Education  to  develop  curriculum  and  initiate 
and  maintain  environmental  education  pro- 
grams at  the  elementary-secondary  levels; 
disseminate  information;  provide  training  pro- 
grams for  teachers  and  other  educational, 
public,  community,  labor,  and  industrial  lead- 
ers and  employees;  provide  community  edu- 
cation programs:  and  distribute  material  deal- 
ing with  environment  and  ecology. 

Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
527)  provided  for  development,  demonstra- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  curriculums  on  the 
problems  of  drug  abuse. 

1971  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Training  Act 

of  1971  (Public  Law  92-257)  amended  Title 
VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  increas- 
ing and  expanding  provisions  for  health  man- 
power training  and  training  facilities. 

Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971  (Public  Law  92- 
158)  amended  Title  VIII.  Nurse  Training,  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  increasing  and 
expanding  provisions  for  nurse  training  facili- 
ties. 

1972  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972 

(Public  Law  92-255)  established  a  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  to 
provide  overall  planning  and  policy  for  all  fed- 
eral drug-abuse  prevention  functions;  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention; community  assistance  grants  for 
community  mental  health  center  for  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  persons  with  drug-abuse 
problems,  and,  in  December  1974,  a  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse. 

Education  Amendments  of  1972  (Public  Law 
92-318)  established  the  Education  Division  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation; general  aid  for  institutions  of  higher 
education;  federal  matching  grants  for  state 
Student  Incentive  Grants;  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Financing  Postsecondary  Education; 
State  Advisory  Councils  on  Community  Col- 
leges; a  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult 
Education  and  State  Grants  for  the  design, 
establishment,  and  conduct  of  postsecondary 
occupational  education;  and  a  bureau-level 
Office  of  Indian  Education.  Amended  current 
Office  of  Education  programs  to  increase 
their  effectiveness  and  better  meet  special 
needs.  Prohibited  sex  bias  in  admission  to 
vocational,     professional,     and  graduate 
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schools,  and  public  institutions  of  under- 
graduate higher  education. 

1973  Older   Americans   Comprehensive  Services 

Amendment  of  1973  (Public  Law  93-29) 
made  available  to  older  citizens  comprehen- 
sive programs  of  health,  education,  and  so- 
cial services. 

Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 
of  1973  (Public  Law  93-203)  provided  for  op- 
portunities for  employment  and  training  to  un- 
employed and  underemployed  persons.  Ex- 
tended and  expanded  provisions  in  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  Title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1962,  Title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  and  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971  as  in  effect  prior  to  June  30, 
1973. 

1974  Educational  Amendments  of  1974  (Public  Law 

93-380)  provided  for  the  consolidation  of  cer- 
tain programs;  and  established  a  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-415)  provided  for 
technical  assistance,  staff  training,  centralized 
research,  and  resources  to  develop  and  im- 
plement programs  to  keep  students  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools;  and  estab- 
lished, in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  a 
National  Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention. 

1975  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education  As- 

sistance Act  vPublic  Law  93-638)  provided 
for  increased  participation  of  Indians  in  the 
establishment  and  conduct  of  their  education 
programs  and  services. 

Harry  S  Truman  Memorial  Scholarship  Act 
(Public  Law  93-642)  established  the  Harry  S 
Truman  Scholarship  Foundation  and  created 
a  perpetual  education  scholarship  fund  for 
young  Americans  to  prepare  and  pursue  ca- 
reers in  public  service. 

Indochina  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Act  of  1975  (Public  Law  94-23)  authorized 
funds  to  be  used  for  education  and  training  of 
aliens  who  have  fled  from  Cambodia  or  Viet- 
nam. 

Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (Public  Law 
994-142)  provided  that  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren have  available  to  them  a  free  appro- 
priate education  designed  to  meet  their 
unique  needs. 
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1976  Educational  Broadcasting  Facilities  and  Tele- 

communications Demonstration  Act  of  1976 
(Public  Law  94-309)  established  a  tele- 
communications demonstration  program  to 
promote  the  development  of  nonbroadcast 
telecommunications  facilities  and  services  for 
the  transmission,  distribution,  and  delivery  of 
health,  education,  and  public  or  social  service 
information. 

Education  Amendments  of  1976  (Public  Law 

94-  482)  extended  and  revised  federal  pro- 
grams for  education  assistance  for  higher 
education,  vocational  education,  and  a  variety 
of  other  programs. 

1977  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects 

Act  of  1977  (Public  Law  95-93)  established  a 
youth  employment  training  program  that  in- 
cludes, among  other  activities,  promoting 
education-to-work  transition,  literacy  training 
and  bilingual  training,  and  attainment  of  cer- 
tificates of  high  school  equivalency. 

1978  Career  Education  Incentive  Act  (Public  Law 

95-  207)  authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
career  education  program  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Tribally  Controlled  Community  College  Assist- 
ance Act  (Public  Law  95-471)  provided  fed- 
eral funds  for  the  operation  and  improvement 
of  tribally  controlled  community  colleges  for 
Indian  students. 

Education  Amendments  of  1978  (Public  Law 
95-561)  established  a  comprehensive  basic 
skills  program  aimed  at  improving  pupil 
achievement  (replaced  the  existing  National 
Reading  Improvement  program);  and  estab- 
lished a  community  schools  program  to  pro- 
vide for  the  use  of  public  buildings. 

Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act  (Public 
Law  95-566)  modified  the  provisions  for  stu- 
dent financial  assistance  programs  to  allow 
middle-income  as  well  as  low-income  stu- 
dents attending  college  or  other -.postsecond- 
ary  institutions  to  qualify  for  federal  education 
assistance. 

1979  Department  of  Education  Organization  Act 
(Public  Law  96-88)  established  a  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education  containing  functions 
from  the  Education  Division  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
along  with  other  selected  education  programs 
from  HEW.  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 
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1930  Asbestos  School  Hazard  Protection  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-270)  estab- 
lished a  program  for  inspection  of  schools  for 
detection  of  hazardous  asbestos  materials 
and  provided  loans  to  assist  educational 
agencies  to  contain  or  remove  and  replace 
such  materials. 

1981  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
of  1981  (Public  Law  97-35)  consolidated  42 
programs  into  7  programs  to  be  funded  under 
the  elementary  and  secondary  block  grant 
authority. 

1983  Student  Loan  Consolidation  and  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1983  (Public  Law  98-79) 
established  8  percent  interest  rate  for  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loans  and  extended  Family 
Contribution  Schedule. 

Challenge  Grant  Amendments  of  1983  (Public 
Law  98-95)  amended  Title  III,  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act,  and  added  authorization  of  Chal- 
lenge Grant  program.  The  Challenge  Grant 
program  provides  funds  to  eligible  institutions 
on  a  matching  basis  as  incentive  to  seek  al- 
ternative sources  of  funding. 

Education  of  Handicapped  Act  Amendments 
(Public  Law  98-199)  added  Architectural  Bar- 
rier amendment  and  clarified  participation  of 
handicapped  children  in  private  schools. 

1984  Education  for  Economic  Security  Act  (Public 
Law  98-377)  added  new  science  and  mathe- 
matics programs  for  elementary,  secondary, 
and  postsecondary  education.  The  new  pro- 
grams include  magnet  schools,  excellence  ,n 
education,  and  equal  access. 

Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  98-524)  continues  federal  assistance 
for  vocational  education  through  FY  1989. 
The  act  replaces  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963.  It  provides  aid  to  the  states  to 
make  vocational  education  programs  acces- 
sible to  all  persons,  including  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged,  single  parents  and  home- 
makers,  and  the  incarcerated. 

Human  Services  Reauthorization  Ant  (Public 
Law  98-558)  reauthorized  the  Head  Start  and 
Follow  Through  programs  through  FY  1986.  It 
also  created  a  Carl  D.  Perkins  scholarship 
program,  a  National  Talented  Teachers  Fel- 
lowship program,  a  Federal  Merit  Scholar- 
ships program,  and  a  Leadership  in  Edu- 
cational Administration  program. 

1985  Montgomery  Gl  Bill—Active  Duty  (Public  Law 
98-525),  brought  ahout  a  new  Gl  Bill  for  indi- 


viduals who  initially  entered  active  military 
duty  on  or  after  July-1,  1985. 

Montgomery  Gl  Bill— Selected  Reserve  (Public 
Law  98-525),  is  an  education  program  for 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  (which  in- 
cludes the  National  Guard)  who  enlist,  reen- 
list,  or  extend  an  enlistment  after  June  30, 
1985,  for  a  6-year  period. 

1986  Handicapped  Children's  Protection  Act  (Public 
Law  99-372)  allows  parents  of  handicapped 
children  to  collect  attorney's  fees  in  cases 
brought  under  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act  and  provides  that  the  Education 
of.  the  Handicapped  Act  does  not  preempt 
other  laws,  such  as  Section  504  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act. 

The  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act 
of  1986  (Public  Law  99-570),  part  of  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986,  authorizes  funding 
for  FYs  1987-89.  Establishes  programs  for 
drug  abuse  education  and  prevention,  coordi- 
nated with  related  community  efforts  and  re- 
sources, through  the  use  of  federal  financial 
assistance. 

1987  Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  of  1987 

(Public  Law  100-50)  makes  technical  correc- 
tions, clarifications,  or  conforming  amend- 
ments related  to  the  enactment  of  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1986. 

1988  The  Augustus  F.  Hawkins-Robert  T  Stafford 

Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Improve- 
ment Amendments  of  1988  (Public  Law  100- 
297)  reauthorizes  through  1993  major  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  programs 
including:  Chapter  1,  Chapter  2,  Bilingual 
Education,  Math-Science  Education,  Magnet 
Schools,  Impact  Aid,  Indian  Education,  Adult 
Education,  and  other  smaller  education  pro- 
grams. 

Technology-Related  Assistance  for  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  100- 
407)  provides  financial  assistance  to  states  to 
develop  and  implement  consumer-responsive 
statewide  programs  of  technology-related  as- 
sistance for  persons  of  all  ages  with  disabil- 
ities. 

The  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act 
of  1988  (Public  Law  100-418)  authorizes  new 
and  expanded  education  programs.  Title  VI  of 
the  Act,  Education  and  Training  for  American 
Competitiveness,  authorizes  new  programs  in 
literacy,  math-science,  foreign  language,  vo- 
cational training,  international  education, 
technology  training,  and  technology  transfer. 
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The  Omnibus  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Act  of 
1988  (Public  Law  100-690)  authorizes  a  new 
teacher  training  program  under  the  Drug-Free 
Schools  and  Communities  Act.  an  early  child- 
hood education  program  to  be  administered 
jointly  by  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  Education,  and  a  pilot 
program  for  the  children  of  alcoholics. 

Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act 
(Public  Law  100-628)  extends  for  2  additional 
years  programs  providing  assistance  to  the 
homeless,  including  literacy  training  for  home- 
less adults  and  education  for  homeless 
youths. 

Tax  Reform  Technical  Amendments  (Public 
Law  100-647)  authorizes  an  Education  Sav- 
ings Bond  for  the  purpose  of  postsecondary 
educational  expenses.  The  bill  grants  tax  ex- 
clusion for  interest  earned  on  regular  series 
EE  savings  bonds. 

1989  The  Children  with  Disabilities  Temporary  Care 

Reauthorization  Act  of  1989  (Public  Law  101- 
127)  revises  and  extends  the  programs  es- 
tablished in  the  Temporary  Child  Care  for 
Handicapped  Children  and  Crises  Nurseries 
Act  of  1986. 

The  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act 
Amendments  of  1989  (Public  Law  101-226) 
amends  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Commu- 
nities Act  of  1986  to  revise  certain  require- 
ments relating  to  the  provision  of  drug  abuse 
education  and  prevention  programs  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

1990  The  Childhood  Education  and  Development  Act 

of  1989  (Public  Law  101-239)  authorized  the 
appropriations  to  expand  Head  Start  Pro- 
grams and  programs  carried  out  under  the  El- 
ementary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  include  child  care  services. 

The  Excellence  in  Mathematics.  Science  and 
Engineering  Education  Act  of  1990  (Public 
Law  101-589)  promotes  excellence  in  Amer- 
ican mathematics,  science,  and  engineering 
education  by  creating  a  national  mathematics 
and  science  clearinghouse:  establishing  re- 
gional mathematics  and  science  education 
consortia:  establishing  three  new  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  engineering  scholar- 
ships programs:  and  creating  several  other 
mathematics,  science,  and  engineering  edu- 
cation programs. 

The  Student  Right-To-Know  and  Campus  Se- 
curity Act  (Public  Law  101-542)  requires  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  receiving  federal 
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financial  assistance  to  provide  certain  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  graduation  rates  of 
student-athletes  at  such  institutions.  The  act 
also  requires  the  institution  to  certify  that  it 
has  a  campus  security  policy  and  will  annu- 
ally submit  a  uniform  crime  report  to  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI). 

The  Children's  Television  Act  of  1990  (Public 
Law  101-437)  requires  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  to  reinstate  restrictions 
on  advertising  during  children's  television  and 
enforces  the  obligation  of  broadcasters  to 
meet  the  educational  and  informational  needs 
of  the  child  audience. 

The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990 
(Public  Law  101-336)  prohibits  discrimination 
against  persons  with  disabilities. 

The  McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-645)  re- 
authorized the  Stewart  B,  McKinney  Home- 
less Assistance  Act  programs  of  grants  to 
state  and  local  education  agencies  for  the 
provision  of  support  services  to  homeless 
children  and  youth. 

The  National  Assessment  of  Chapter  1  Act 
(Public  Law  101-305)  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Education  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional assessment  of  programs  carried  out 
with  assistance  under  Chapter  1  of  Title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965. 

The  Augustus  F.  Hawkins  Human  Services  Re- 
authorization Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101- 
501)  authorized  appropriations  for  FYs  1991- 
1 994  to  carry  out  the  Head  Start  Act,  the  Fol- 
low Through  Act,  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act,  and  the  Low-Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981 . 

The  National  and  Community  Service  Act  of 
1989  (Public  Law  101-610)  increased  school 
and  college-based  community  service  oppor- 
tunities and  authorized  the  President's  Points 
of  Light  Foundation, 

The  School  Dropout  Prevention  and  Basic 
Skills  Improvement  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law 
101-600)  improves  secondary  school  pro- 
grams for  basic  skills  improvements  and 
dropout  reduction, 

The  Medical  Residents  Student  Loan  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1989  (Enacted  in  Public  Law 
101-239,  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1989)  amended  the  Higher  Education 
Act   of   1965  to   eliminate   student  loan 
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deferments  for  medical  students  serving  in  in- 
ternships or  residency  programs. 

The  Asbestos  School  Hazard  Abatement  Reau- 
thorization Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-637) 
reauthorized  the  Asbestos  School  Hazard 
Abatement  Act  of  1984,  which  provided  finan- 
cial support  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  to  inspect  for  asbestos  and  to  de- 
velop and  implement  an  asbestos  manage- 
ment plan.  In  addition,  the  act  provides  for 
programs  of  information,  technical,  and  sci- 
entific assistance  and  training. 

The  Eisenhower  Exchange  Fellowship  Program 
(Public  Law  101-454)  provided  a  permanent 
endowment  for  the  Eisenhower  Exchange 
Fellowship  Program. 

The  Tribally  Controlled  Community  College  Re- 
authorization (Public  Law  101-477)  reauthor- 
ized the  Tribally  Controlled  Community  Col- 
lege Assistance  Act  and  the  Navajo  Commu- 
nity College  Act. 

The  Environmental  Education  Act  (Public  Law 
101-619)  promotes  environmental  education 
by  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Education  in  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the  creation  of  several 
environmental  education  programs. 

The  Anti-Drug  Education  Act  of  1990  and  the 
Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Education  (DARE) 
Act  of  1990  (Both  bills  were  enacted  as  part 
of  Public  Law  101-647,  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1990.)  amends  the 
Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act  and 
raises  funding  levels  for  school  personnel 

-  training,  funds  the  replication  of  successful 
drug  education  programs,  helps  local  edu- 
cation agencies  to  cooperate  with  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  and  allows  funds  to  be 
used  for  after-school  programs.  The  Drug 
Abuse  Resistance  Education  Act  establishes 
a  program  of  grants  to  HHS  for  Drug  Abuse 
Resistance  Education  (DARE)  programs. 

The  Public  Service  Assistance  Education  Act 
(Enacted  as  part  of  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  Public  Law  101-510)  gives 
federal  agencies  authority  to  provide  new 
educational  benefits  to  employees  by  paying 
for  an  employee  to  obtain  an  academic  de- 
gree for  which  there  is  an  agency  shortage  of 
qualified  personnel,  and  by  repaying  up  to 
$6,000  per  year  of  the  student  loan  of  a 
qualified  employee  in  exchange  for  a  3-year 
commitment. 


The  1990  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  (Public 
Law  101-508)  included  a  set  of  student  aid 
provisions  that  were  estimated  to  yield  a  sav- 
ings of  $2  billion  over  5  years.  These  provi- 
sions included  delayed  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  disbursements,  tightened  ability-to-ben- 
efit eligibility,  and  expanded  pro  rata  refund 
policy  and  the  elimination  of  student  aid  eligi- 
bility at  high  default  schools. 

1991  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  veterans  education  and  em- 
ployment programs,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Public  Law  102-16)  revises  and  extends  eli- 
gibility for  veterans'  education  and  employ- 
ment programs. 

National  Literacy  Act  of  1991  (Public  Law  102- 
73)  established  the  National  Institute  for  Lit- 
eracy, the  National  Institute  Board,  and  the 
Interagency  Task  Force  on  Literacy.  Amends 
various  federal  laws  to  establish  and  extend 
various  literacy  programs. 

Dire  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations 
for  Consequences  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm,  Food  Stamps,  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Administration,  Vet- 
erans Compensation  and  Pensions,  and 
Other  Urgent  Needs  Act  of  1991  (Public  Law 
1 02-27)  makes  dire  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  for  FY  1991  for  the  additional 
costs  of  Operation  Desert  Shield/Operation 
Desert  Storm  and  other  programs. 

Higher  Education  Technical  Amendments  of 
1991  (Public  Law  102-26)  amends  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1965  to  resolve  legal  and 
technical  issues  relating  to  federal  post- 
secondary  student  assistance  programs  and 
to  prevent  undue  burdens  on  participants  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Intelligence  Authorization  Act  Fiscal  Year  1992 
(Public  Law  102-183)  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Security  Education 
Board  and  a  National  Security  Education 
Trust  Fund  within  the  Treasury. 

National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1992  and  1993  (Public  Law  102-190) 
authorizes  appropriations  for  military  func- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense.  In- 
cludes Defense  Manufacturing  Education 
Program  and  plan  for  science,  mathematics, 
and  engineering  education. 

Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1991  (Public 
Law  102-52)  amends  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  to  reauthorize  funding  for  various 
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programs,  including  vocational  rehabilitation 
services,  research  and  training,  supple- 
mentary services  and  facilities,  the  National 
Council  on  Disability,  the  Architectural  and 
Transportation  Barriers  Compliance  Board, 
employment  opportunities  for  individuals  with 
handicaps,  and  comprehensive  services  for 
independent  living.  Reauthorizes  funding  for 
the  Helen  Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Youths  and  Adults  (under  the  Helen 
Keller  National  Center  Act)  and  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  People 
with  Disabilities. 

Amend  the  School  Dropout  Demonstration  As- 
sistance Act  of  1988  to  extend  authorization 
of  appropriations  through  FY  1993  and  for 
other  purposes  (Public  Law  102-103)  revises 
and  reauthorizes  programs  under:  1)  the 
School  Dropout  Demonstration  Assistance 
Act  of  1988;  and  2)  the  Star  Schools  Program 
Assistance  Act.  Revises  the  functional  literacy 
program  and  adds  a  life  skills  program  for 
state  and  local  prisoners  under  the  National 
Literacy  Act  of  1991. 

A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  FY  ending  September  30,  1992,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Public  Law  102-154) 
amends  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  to 
extend  the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
drug  abuse  education  and  prevention  pro- 
grams relating  to  youth  gangs  and  for  run- 
away and  homeless  youth.  Directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  re- 
port annually  on  the  program  of  drug  edu- 
cation and  prevention  relating  to  youth  gangs. 

Federal  Supplemental  Compensation  Act  of 
1991  (Public  Law  102-164)  revises  proce- 
dures for  student  loan  debt  collection. 

Joint  resolution  to  declare  it  to  be- the  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  there  should  be  a  re- 
newed  and  sustained  commitment  by  the  fed- 
eral government  and  the  American  people  to 
the  importance  of  adult  education  (Public  Law 
102-74)  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that:  1)  the  25th  anniversary  of 
federal  aid  to  improve  the  basic  and  literacy 
skills  of  adults  through  the  Adult  Education 
Act  (AEA)  should  be  recognized  and  ob- 
served; and  2)  there  should  be  a  continued 
commitment  to  federal  aid  for  educating 
adults  through  AEA  to  increase  adult  literacy 
and  assure  a  productive  work  force  and  a 
competitive  United  States  in  the  21st  century. 


National  Commission  on  a  Longer  School  Year 
Act  (Public  Law  102-62)  establishes  the  Na- 
tional Education  Commission  on  Time  and 
Learning.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Education 
to:  1)  make  grants  for  research  in  the  teach- 
ing of  writing;  and  2)  carry  out  a  program  to 
educate  students  about  the  history  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution,  including  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Amends  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  t965  to  revise  require- 
ments for  law-related  education  program 
grant  and  contract  applications,  review,  and 
award   periods.   Establishes   the  National 
Council  on  Education  Standards  and  Testing. 

High-performance  Computing  Act  of  1991 
(Public  Law  102-194)  directs  the  President  to 
implement  a  National  High-Performance 
Computing  Program.  Provides  for:  1)  estab- 
lishments of  a  National  Research  and  Edu- 
cation Network;  2)  standards  and  guidelines 
for  high  performance  networks;  and  3)  the  re- 
sponsibility of  certain  federal  departments 
and  agencies  with  regard  to  the  Network. 

National  and  Community  Service  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1991  (Public  Law  102- 
10)  amends  the  National  and  Community 
Service  Act  to  make  various  technical  amend- 
ments. 

Persian  Gulf  Conflict  Supplemental  Authoriza- 
tion Personnel  Benefits  Act  of  1991  (Public 
Law  102-25)  authorizes  supplemental  appro- 
priations: 1)  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense in  connection  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm;  and  2)  for  certain  national  security 
programs.  Revises  various  military  personnel 
benefits  provisions,  especially  with  respect  to 
those  personnel  serving  on  active  duty  in 
connection  with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Veterans'  Educational  Assistance  Amendments 
of  1991  (Public  Law  102-127)  restores  cer- 
tain educational  benefits  available  to  reserve 
and  active-duty  personnel  under  the  Mont- 
gomery Gl  Bill  to  students  whose  course 
studies  under  such  programs  were  inter- 
rupted by  being  called  to  active  duty  or  given 
increased  work  in  connection  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  War. 

Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1991  (Public  Law  102-119) 
amends  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Edu- 
cation Act  (IDEA)  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  and  revise  various  features 
of  the  early  intervention  program  of  services 
for  infants  and  toddlers  with  disabilities. 
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National  Sea  Grant  College  Program  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1991  (Public  Law  102-186) 
amends  the  National  Sea  Grant  College  Pro- 
gram Act  to:  1)  authorize  appropriations;  and 
2)  repeal  provisions  authorizing  grants  relat- 
ing to  marine  affairs  and  resource  manage- 
ment. 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Informa- 
tion Science  Act  Amendments  of  1991  (Public 
Law  102-95)  amends  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries  and  Information  Science  Act 
to  revise  provisions  and  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Commission  on  Librar- 
ies and  Information  Science. 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991  (Public  Law  102-166) 
amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of  1967, 
and  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of 
.1990,  with  regard  to  employment  discrimina- 
tion, employment  related  tests,  mixed  mo- 
tives, judgment  finality,  foreign  discrimination, 
seniority  systems,  fees,  and  time  limits.  Es- 
tablishes the  Technical  Assistance  Training 
Institute. 

Dropout  Prevention  Technical  Correction 
Amendments  of  1991  (Public  Law  102-159) 
amends  federal  law  relating  to  impact  aid  to 
restore  provisions  for  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  certain  preliminary  payments 
to  local  education  agencies. 

1992  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1992  (Public 
Law  1 02-325)  Amends  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  revise  and  reauthorize  funding 
for  its  various  programs. 

Ready-To-Learn  Act  (Public  Law  102-545) 
Amends  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  to  establish  Ready-To-Leam  Television 
programs  to  support  educational  program- 
ming and  support  materials  for  preschool  and 
elementary  school  children  and  their  parents, 
child  care  providers,  and  educators. 

Job  Training  Reform  Amendments  (Public  Law 
102-367)  A  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Training 
Partnerships  Act,  the  Carl  Perkins  Vocational 
Education  Act,  and  the  Adult  Education  Act. 

A  bill  to  extend  for  one  year  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Time  and  Learning  and  for  other 
purposes  (Public  Law  102-359)  Amends  the 
National  Education  Commission  on  Time  and 
Learning  Act  to  extend  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  such  Commission.  Amends 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  to  revise  provisions  for  (1)  a  specified 
civic   education   program;   (2)  schoolwide 


projects  for  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, and  provides  for  additional  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Education. 

1993  Student  Loan  Reform  Act  (Public  Law  103-66) 
Reforms  the  student  aid  process  by  phasing 
in  a  system  of  direct  lending  designed  to  pro- 
Vide  savings  for  taxpayers  and  students.  Stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  choose  among  a  variety 
of  repayment  options,  including  income  con- 
tingency. 

National  Service  Trust  Act  (Public  Law  1 03-82) 
Amends  the  National  and  Community  Service 
Act  of  1990  to  establish  a  Corporation  for  Na- 
tional Service  and  enhance  opportunities  for 
national  service.  Provides  *  education  grants 
up  to  $4,725  per  year  for  2  years  to  people 
age  17  years  or  older  who  perform  commu- 
nity service  before,  during,  or  after  post- 
secondary  education. 

Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  (Public"  Law 
103-227)  Establishes  a  new  federal  partner- 
ship through  a  system  of  grants  to  states  and 
local  communities  to  reform  the  nation's  edu- 
cation system.  The  Act  formalizes  the  na- 
tional education  goals  and  establishes  the 
National  Education  Goals  Panel.  It  also  cre- 
ates a  National  Education  Standards  and  Im- 
provement Council  (NESIC)  to  provide  vol- 
untary national  certification  of  state  and  local 
education  standards  and  assessments  and 
establishes  the  National  Skill  Standards 
Board  to  develop  voluntary  national  skill 
standards. 

School-To-Work  Opportunities  Act  (Public  Law 
103-239)  Establishes  a  national  framework 
within  which  states  and  communities  can  de- 
velop School-To-Work  Opportunities  systems 
to  prepare  young  people  for  first  jobs  and 
continuing  education.  Provides  money  to 
states  and  communities  to  develop  a  system 
of  programs  that  include  work-based  learning, 
school-based  learning,  and  connecting  activi- 
ties components.  School-To-Work  programs 
will  provide  students  with  a  high  school  di- 
ploma (or  its  equivalent),  a  nationally  recog- 
nized skill  certificate,  an  associate  degree  (if 
appropriate)  and  may  lead  to  a  first  job  or  fur- 
ther education. 

Safe  Schools  Act  (Public  Law  103-227)  Au- 
thorizes the  award  of  competitive  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  with  serious  crime 
to  implement  violence  prevention  activities 
such  as  conflict  resolution  and  peer  medi- 
ation. 
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OERI  Reauthorization  (Public  Law  103-227) 
Authorizes  the  educational  research  and  dis- 
semination activities  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Improvement.  The  re- 
gional educational  laboratories  and  university- 
based  research  and  development  centers  are 
authorized. 

Higher  Education  Technical  Amendments  Act 
(Public  Law  103-208)  Amends  the  Higher 
Education  Act  to  make  technical  changes  and 
conforming  amendments. 

NAEP  State  Authorization  (Public  Law  103-33) 
Authorizes  the  use  of  NAEP  for  state-by-state 
comparisons. 

Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System  Ex- 
tension (Public  Law  103-59)  Extends  the  op- 


eration of  the  migrant  student  record  transfer 
system. 

Student  Loan  Default  Exemption  Extension 
(Public  Law  103-235)  Amends  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  extend  until  July  1. 
1998  the  effective  date  for  cohort  default  rate 
extension  for  Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities,  tribady  controlled  community  col- 
leges, and  Navajo  community  colleges. 

Technology-Related  Assistance  for  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  Amendments  of  1993  (Public 
Law  103-218)  Amends  the  Technology-Re- 
lated Assistance  for  Individuals  with  Disabil- 
ities Act  of  1988  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  each  of  the  FYs  1994-98. 


Figure  20.-Federal  funds  for  education,  by  agency:  Fiscal  Y*ar  1994 


Department  of  Education.  42.2% 


Department  of  Agriculture.  1 2.8% 


Department  of  Defense.  5  5°'. 


Department  of  Energy.  3 

Department  of  Health  and 

Human  Services.  17.1 


Other.  3.4% 

National  Science  Foundation.  3  3% 
National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Aministration.  2.  i% 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.  2  0% 


Department  of  Labor.  6.6% 
Department  of  the  Interior.  1.1% 

Total  =  $68.4  billion 


SOURCE  U  S  Off.ce  of  Management  and  Budget.  Budget  of  the  U  S.  Government.  Fiscal  Year  1995.  and  National 
Sc<encn  Fojndation  Federa'.  Funds  for  Research  and  Development.  Fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994 
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Figure  21  •-Federal  on-budget  funds  for  education,  by  level  or 
other  educational  purpose:  1965  to  1994 

[In  constant  FY  1994  dollars] 
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1970  1975  1980  1985  1990  1994 

Fiscal  year 

SOURCE  U  S  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government  fiscal  years  1 967  to  1995:  National 
Science  Foundation,  Federal  Funds  for  Research  and  Develoment  fiscal  years  1967  to  1994:  and  unpublished  data. 


Figure  22.-Department  of  Education  outlays,  by  type  of  recipient: 

Fiscal  year  1994 


State  education  agencies,  12.8% 


College  students,  16.6% 


Local  education  agencies.  40.3% 


Other.  6.9% 


Multiple  types  of  recipients.  4.7% 
Federal.  1.8% 


Institutions  of  higher  education,  16.9% 

Total  outlays  =  $28.9  billion 

snuRPF-  US  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government  Fiscal  Year  1995  and  the  Catalog 
S/  D^^£^^^ona\  Science  Foundation.  Federal  Funds  for  Research  and  Development.  Fiscal 
Years.  1992.  1993.  and  1994:  and  unpublished  data  obtained  from  various  federal  agencies. 
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Table  349.— Federal  on-budget  funds  for  education,  by  level  or  other  educational  purposes  or  activity, 

by  agency  and  program:  Fiscal  years  1965  to  1994 

[In  thousands  of  dollars! 


i.evei  c  tidw^dt  "^a  pu'pcse  &y  agency  a °d  o«ogram 


1965 
2 


1970  |  1975 
3 


1980 
5 


1985 
6 


1990 
7 


1993 
9 


Total,  all  programs 
Elementary/secondary  education  programs 

Department  o*  Educator- 

Grafts  for  t*e  disadvantaged 
moact  a  d  o'cgfam 
School  mcovemept  ryog'a^s 
md  ar  eflucaton 
B.i'rsg^ai  education 
Education  for  the  nandcapoed 
Vocal  ona'  and  aauii  educatior1 
E  ducal  :on  Reform  -  Goa=s  2000  ' 

D.eDa<-r*e"!  o*  Ag*cu  ve 
O  -d  r..:f  t  o  :  p!Og*a->-s 
Agr-cu:«..'a-  Market.rg  Se'v'co-  co~mod4  es 5 
Specia-  mi  k  program 

Est  mated  edjcat'On  ^a'c  o(  F.vost  Servco  perrria- 
"en:  app<op"aions 

Deoadrren'.  o'  C^mme'ce 

Loca:  pudiic  .vo'ks  program—school  taaMies' 

Deoanmeni  o*  Defense 
JuP'Or  ROTC 

Overseas  dependents  sc-'cots 
SecM/i  vi  schools' 

Department  ji  Encgv 

Enn'g/  consolation  f,»r  school  Du  'dings" 
P'O-or'g-neo'i^q  p'oqran 

Dep.vi"v»^:     Hcaif  and  M^rra-.  Services  ' 
Head  Sta*t " 

PrlV"**?"*s  tn  states  for  AFDC  *or*  programs'" 
So*  a1  Sec..»»ty  sUitfC'l  tenof  ts  '■ 

Dopadmpni  ,y  the  mienor 

M-fC-T  Leas  rq  Act  arid  cher  fjnds 

Payments  to  Mates-- estimated  education  share 

Pny^f^s  10  counties -  estimated  education 
sr.H'o 
in  Jul  °  Education 

Bu'eio  o*  Jndia^  A"a  rs  sc>oo's 

Jonr.son-0  MaHoy  ass-si«mce  ' ' 
EdjcalfO"  expenses  *or  cr^d^e»  of  empioyees 

Yei^vWot>e  Nat-orka:  Park 

Pcpa'l'ncnt  of  jwst  cc 

Vn<  at-ona-  tM.nkrg  expenses  for  pnso^e's  -n  Inderal 

i pii  ate-  pf.'jM'>'ts 1 " 

Department  o*  Laoor 
JOf;  C'ifp*  ■  • 

Tr.iin.rg  pi.wjiams — t-vt  '"rite1 1  ^ds  '».r  e-lucaH»ii 
pfOp'ams 

fV|\r:r»f«"t  ^  T  f,if!sp<*>na:«<-" ' 

Ti,,j. a-iv,stan<c  <■:>'  edmat"»na'  acT'Cdita*  "n-  - 
C  ■vi*-!  Guard  pis'M'^no'  " 

Ot-i  .v4."vj'  i   '  t1"1  Irfiiiuiv 

b"'.  "*,i\f  l  »>d..<  a;«->'  ^Nir^  nf  tjonera*  i(?,("ivii' 


T  tit  of  .KV.!a"i  o  '*>'  i'di.ra!.(       ,i<<  rtf'Mtiir* 
'.''SI'-'  Gi\l«'1  pr."  SO 

Di,:»a»»*w'»»'  <  f  VnVMrv,  AM.ii'-,  ' 

fj'  n<  .  »'cj.titi'  :nd  jn!'  i'.i»»'nn  pT.qf.im*. 

V-m,  ,*«»•■  a      ab->taiu»->  tor  <j  „uwo  wfifri'-s  " 

i)iM*"  ti'"''.  1'iJuf  '• 

Si",  «  v  inii^iij.^'.,  „,rr.*p  l»  <  *»">»»'*«.        a'^'J  tr.j  n 

,     •  i<i'i,' 


$5,331,016 


$1 2.526.499 


$23,288,084 


$34,493,502 


$39,027,876 


$51,624,342 


$60,479,844 


$67,740,618 


$68,364,174 


1.942.577 


i  i<  ■• 


M  f  Ml  A-i 


ERIC  ' 


It  f. tK<%  Hurt*. lit.* 


5,830,442 


10.617.195 


16,027,686 


16.901,334 


21,984,361 


27,926,888 


30.834.326 


349  671 
72  298 


1 3  8'19 
131.525  I 


2  719  204 
j  1.339.014 
|  656  372 
j       288  304 

I         21  250 
79  090 
335.174 


623  0U  j 
» 78  580  ; 
340.073  j 
86  609  i 


17.752 


73.000 
73  000 

100  j 

79  999  | 

~  I 
79  999  | 

I 

130  096[ 

1 1  075 

10  ^31 

9^  603 
15  534 

153 

6  402 

1  466 
4  936 


.  ! 


230  04 1 


3?  | 

4  1  ?C>Q  | 
14  550 1 
1  " 4u0 ) 

i 


"  I 


760.477 
295  131 
341.597 
83  800 

35.949 


143.100 
12.100 
131  000 


200 
200 
167  333 

167  333 

140  705 

12  294 

16  359 

95.850 
16.080 

122 
8  237 

2  720 
5.517 

420  927 

4<?0  927  ] 
45  j 
■15! 


4  132.742 
1  874.353 
618  711 
700  470 
40  036 
92.693 
151.244 
655.235 


1 .884  345 
1  452  267 
24  8  839 
122  858 


1 


no  <*io  I 
;-8i  6-10  j 
41  /oo1 
15  57(»  j 


60  381 


264  500 
12  500 
252  000 


300 
300 

683  885 
403  900 

279.985 

220  392 

27.389 

29.494 

14i  056 
22  251 

202 
9  822 


| 

3  0391 
6  -  83  j 

1  097  81 1 
i  75  000 


922  8i  1 
50 
50  j 

84;  134  I 


4  | 
i  1  C»15 


13/1  500 
1  ?4'J410 
73  100 
48  noo 


6  629  095 
3.204.664 
690.170 
788  918 
93.365 
169  540 
821.777 
860  661 


4.064  497  j 
3  377  056; 
388.000  j 
159.293' 

140.148! 
I 

54  816 
54  816  i 

370  846 
32  000 
338.846 


77.633 
77  240 
393 

t  077  000 
735.000 

342.000 

318.170 

6?  636 

48  953 

178  112 
28.081 

388 

23  890 

4  966 
18  924 

1  849.800 
469  800 

1 .380  000 

bO 

ho! 

935  903  j 


.« (">Hf.  | 
t  t.Hh  i 


7  296.702 
4  206  754 

647  402 

526.401 
82  328 

157.539 
1.017.964 

658  314 


4  134.906 
3.664.561 
336.502 
15  993 

1 17.850 


831.625 
55.600 
613.437 
162.588 

23  031 
22  731 
300 

1.531.059 
1  075.059 

456  000 

389  810 

127.369 

59  016 

177  265 
25  675 


36  117 

8.292 
27.825 

1  945.268 
604  748 

i  340.520; 

60  I 

GO  j 

2-3  7:-8! 

I 


4«o  884  ! 


r^5  /HP  j 
43*'  nqj ! 
8  '  '.IBO  j 

i: 81  t i 


9681.313 
4.494.1 11 

816.366 
1  189.158 
69>51 

188.919 
1  616  623 
1  306  685 


I 

"Rqi 

i  Mtf'«  j 

330  I 


5  528  950 
4  977.075j 
350  441  j 
18  707 


I 

344  7f>B  | 
JI'4  0J5 
1 0  ?  480 
1  t  ,'43  i 


12.057  746 
6  158.813 
794  794 
1.514.892 
S8.523 
198.332 
2  243  338 
1  079  054 


6  714  082 
6  126  983 
400.000 
19.178 


1.097  876 
39.300 
864  958 
193.618 

15  563 
15213 
350 

2  396  793 
1.447  758 
459.221 
489  814 

445  267 

123  811 

102  52? 

192  841 
25.556 

538 
65.997  j 

2  066  | 
63  931  ' 

2  505.487 
739  376 

1  766  1 1 1 

46 

-16 


1  55  '15 1 
V  848 
\M.  /Ut> 
(.  "?  1 1 


167  921 


1.197  318 
54.746 
912.916 
229.656 

15.236 
12.586 
2.650 

3.310.200 

2  201.600 
594  184 
514216 

517.666 

122.045 

45.805 

325  582 
23  590 

644 

94  724 

1  944 

92  780 

3  703  362 
925  826 

2  782  536 

60 

GO 


! 


IR'1  500 
G  10* 


13.058  974 
6.615.047 
432  153 
2.032.552 
99.925 
124.778 
2.564  070 
1  190  449 


7  154  483 
6  596  588 
389.900 
15  535 

152.460 


1.259  374 
84.100 
895  674 
279  600 

6.254 
5  054 
1  200 

4.1 14  498 
2.776  286 
736  474 
601.738 

536  483 

108  924 

34  903 

268.817 

22.980 

859 
107.857 

1.725 
106.132 

4  240  990 
949  287 

3  291  703 
60 

60 


r»  840 


H  < 

5  18.' 

'»  SH.' 

',  J' 

4  t'S'i 

4  (.11  , 

'.  000 

5  UuO 

1  _<U'i 

m  i  j 

5  00' > 

00" 

'i  000 

t*21 

404  1 

809 

1  Mh 

1  G,J3 

446 
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Table  349.— Federal  on-budget  funds  for  education,  by  level  or  other  educational  purposes  or  activity, 
by  agency  and  program:  Fiscal  years  1965  to  1994— Continued 

[in  thousands  of  dollars] 


^c-.e  O'  *?d..cas  /Na  Pu'poso      agency  and  program 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

1990 

1992 

1993 

1994  1 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Q"  ce  o*-  Ecc-romjc  Opportunity  " 

182  793 

1  072.375 

16.619 

_ 

- 

— 

— 

— 

heao  S*al ' 

96.400 

325.700 

Qit-Qi  e,e»«e«,ta«,v  and  seco^aaiy  programs3' 

20  000 

42.809 

16.612 

— 

— 

- 

- 

-- 

- 

Job  Ccps  ■■ 

34  000 

144.000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

>outM  C«.'-£js  avo  o:^  fa-^g  orograms  " 

31.000 

553.368 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

V  v.  -.ce-s  'i  Sc.  cc-  t:  A^e--.;a  iViSTAi ,l 

1.393 

6.498 

! 

— 

— 

i 
I 

— 

— 

iS'^rf^'O  G'J./Cat  0'x  Sr"B*6  0    OJO'3  a<0  iO  I  "6  l}'S" 

8.507 

25  748 

42.588 

65.714 

84.918 

86  579 

109.894 

120.759 

127.286 

Postsccondary  education  programs 

1,197,511 

3.447,697 

7,644,037 

11,115.882 

11.174.379 

13.650.915 

14.384.138 

17.8^4.015 

14.128.963 

Dera"™e'^  o'  Educat-on- 

237.955 

1.187.962 

2  089.184 

5  682  242 

8.202  499 

U.175  978 

11.323.584 

I 

14  660.704 

10.698.93T 

StoQ6n* !  ,>d"c  a  ass  stance  ' 

3.682.789 

4.162  695 

5  920.328 

7.C71.440 

7.678.293 

7.420.623 

Pjrtnrai  Pliror'  Qi..rton'  1  .^a»">  Pr.wam 



10.000 

153.905 

Federal  Fam.-y  Educat-c  Loan  P-ogramJ" 

2.323 

1 1 1  087 

1  407  977 

icri  7qc 

4  372  446 

3  253.648 

5.554.920 

1.911.525 

H.gner  educat.o^ 

?  18.264 

1.029.131 

1.838.066 

399.787 

404  51  1 

659  492 

718.406 

1.041.583 

880.673 

Facsi  ties— loans  and  .nsurance  w 

3  588 

114.199 

16.292 

-19.031 

5.307 

19.219 

25.984 

-2.976 

-5.720 

Co'iege  housing  'oans  w  -w 

— 

— 

— 

14.082 

-164.061 

-57.167 

-39  907 

-28.355 

9.027 

Eaucatona'  act'vties  overseas 

129 

774 

1.881 

3.561 

1.838 

82 

H  stcncaiiy  B:ack  Colleges  and  Universities 

151 

C3D"t<V  P SOHnCf^Q   ProQfSTl  AcCOUfM  v 

Gai'aude;  Co'iege  a^o  Howard  University 

15  974 

38.559 

111.971 

176.829 

229  938 

230.327 

263.497 

353,390 

286.468 

National  Technical  l^st  tjte  for  the  Deaf  '' 

— 

2.976 

9.887 

16.248 

27.476 

31  251 

30.516 

53.849 

42,279 

Deoartr>e^  o*  Ag"cu'tj?e 

— 

— 

6.450 

10.453 

17  741 

31.273 

34.238 

32  730 

33.373 

Ag'Cv'tu'e  Extensors  Sendee  Second  Morrill  Act 

pavmen's  to  agri/*ij'ti,if a'  a'id  mechanical  coiieoes 

33.373 

a-HJ  T^snegeo  mst  tu*e'u' 

— 

6.450 

10.453 

17  741 

31.273 

34.238 

32.730 

Deuaimeni  of  Co'«i«e'ce 

5.081 

8,27/ 

14  973 

29  971 

2  163 

3.312 

3.270 

3.549 

3.600 

Sea  G^ant  Program 4 ' 

1 .886 

3.123 

2.163 

3  312 

3  270 

3  549 

3.600 

*/erc*>af*t  Mar^e  Academy  '  ' 

3.570 

6.160 

10  1 52 

1 4.809 

State  tv.ir.ne  scnoc-s  :! 

1  51 1 

2.1 1 7 

2.935 

1 2.039 

tVoa  tme^'  o'  De'e^se  :  '■ 

77.500 

322  100 

379  800 

1  041  700 

635.769 

680  194 

696.800 

684.500  ' 

Tu«lmn  ass.stance  for  nvi.ia-y  personnel 

57.500 

86.800 

77.100 

95.300 

102  400 

123.400 

132,600 

Serv-ce  academes  4 " 

77.500 

78700 

86.2C0 

.106.100 

196.400 

120.613 

125  146 

128.000 

143.700 

Sen  o^  ROTC 

— 

108.100 

116.500 

354.000 

193.056 

iyo.o4o 

1 84. 100 

1 90  1 00 

Pro'ess-ona'  oeveicomeni  educat'on  *H 

— 

77  800 

90.300 

t46) 

4 1 4.200 

one  GAO. 

ICO  oriA 

261 .300 

218  100 

DeuatmcH*!  o'  Ene-gy  ' 

3  000 

3  000 

3  000 

57  701 

19  475 

25.502 

34  373 

17.654 

17.654 

ve's-tv  :abo,atory  coope?at've  i?'ogram 

3  000 

3  000 

3  000 

2  800 

6  500 

9  402 

19.100 

4.000 

4.000 

Teacner  de-.e'ODmen:  Droiects11 

1  400 

— 

G'ad^aie  tfa"ieesrnp  piogfams'' 

E'Vgv  cor'sen.at»on  ♦or  b. Ha^gs --»* ghor  educat  on" 

53  501 

1 2  705 

7  459 

1  9.573 

6.654 

6  654 

M      v  ^c*"0's  voca!  c~a1  i«ai«-r»g 

_ 

1 50 

HO'vc-^  resea'cn  prog-arr" ' 

!  I 

1 20 

6  472 

1           1 .000 

1.000 

1  000 

St-ooe'Ms  n°d  teachers'- 



_ 

]  1 

_ 

2  169 

1           4  700 

6  000 

6.000 

jto1'!  li'  Hoa't^  and  Human  Servces 

469  223 

Q8l  483 

1  RR6  fi50 

I  ,UOv  UJv 

2.412  058 

516  088 

578  542 

i        743  456 

720.91  1 

759.516 

Ho.vl*"  P'O'o&S'OTS  t'<i  "'■ny  prog-ams  '" ' 

1 39  795 

353  029 

599.350 

460.736 

212.200 

230.600 

|        305  829 

299  785 

305.583 

i"O  ii"  *eaiin  manoowe- 1  : 

- 

-- 

- 

7.187 

5.577 

9.508 

19  460 

26.100 

27.400 

Nat  o»mi  He.vh  Scvce  Corps  scholarships 

1 .206 

70.667 

2  268 

4  >59 

j  706 

33  323 

42  270 

Naio'\u  Jn^t.'^itcs  of  Heaith  training  grants'" 

154.875 

1 76  388 

?1 ? 927 

;       2-i  i  356 

j       348  034 

350  ot1'! 

373.394 

Na*»0'*a"  l^s'^j'.e  o*  Occooalro,,ct'  Safety  and  Hea'tn 

1 

10.47? 

10.472 

\'%\  ■>--g  o-  i'''5 

3  088 

7.182 

12.899 

8.760 

|          10  461 

!  10972 

A-        cv.itj  abuse  nwd  ■ie,»tii  npnith  tra.n.nq 

! 

1 

p'^gran's 

85  101 

i        118  366 

83.727 

1 22  1 03 

-13  617 

i  81.353 

_ 



Moi WMcnfrtq  <nc*M -os 

353 

3  078 

739 

505 

455 

427 

397 

Si'ciH'  Sof'.i'ity  pos:  secondary  students  beneMs" 

240.000 

502.000 

839.957 

V559  00C 

25  000 

Oep.vimen;  o*  Hows>nq  a*ul  U'ba"  Development 

220  744 

114  199 

-55.4  18 

C-oi;eqe  hcuS     (oars  '" 

220.744 

114  igg 

-55418 

rv  f   ^  ..^  1.^e,ii>p 

30  15J 

31  749 

50  844 

80  20i 

I.Tj  247 

135  480 

1 40  266 

132  916 

147.001 

".•  ,ro  i  •1.-.n-.1rs  M  -vm  I  e».i«.  >.5  Ai '  .l^d  0""i»' 

■I'-""  L  is     0SS'V4»P(J  ftlv.Mt-O"  *'>.TC 

6-?fiC 

1           6  94u 

1 5  480 

3S4o: 

;t.99t 

!         (>9  98C 
1 

68  982 

61  566 

70  082 

;        '  .j       n'Jii*-  " 

8  99: 

9  38C 

13  31 1 

16  905 

)  24.338 

j         34  91 1 

38  97C 

39  84C 

43  184 

14  90C 

15  42C 

LV  053 

if/\89C 

)  ?891f 

j         30  58? 

■  3P.315 

31  SIC 

33  735 

f>3  42C 

>           30  851 

50  347 

if. 

1 0  P 1  ^ 

9  49G 

S3  4t>f 

1           30  BSC 

)          50  34? 

i 

i 

V  '-.1  n,.  »!     \  .t-.i  »■..»♦    r  ■■•«f'M"*3r 

! 

1(  •  k  •«>  - 

47  0?*> !          30  4S4  ■          r>0  301 

! 

: 

i 

:i>'r>'»-a*  .-'>t  od  <r.l!  ">'\l  P^r"f,rT>.jn  at  fv  t'OS 

h.psj               .J90-  47 

1 

i 

j 

St',  t  '  1  i»'  [  ..M-i-.l'   n*Ht',»-\  »•  r-ani'Hj' 

1 

1 

1         /  111 

^  OS" 

:o^i 

i>  496 

;  ,      r  ■«   ■«  l-.i-i.ii.MM'  ■ 

!        n  1 3 

5"  b-t 

61014 

Mr»-.  "  I'1'  Vii'««-"  A  ,iili-'  v 

/"  On 

?(-  »8« 

1           ?<*  U34 

J  nrftc 

■           19  77 

t            1  1  07, 

10  3i'5 

J            1 1  714 

0      '  i.'u.  i-  1  A  .><k 

)           10  000)          11  8f. 

t;*o; 

1  130/ 

13  60 

>           1 3  032 

^■•-'d'.i.l  .  i!--  v.i  "".1    •  L.  -rt  t»u.v,i  n'firp-fv'  - 

1 

>             1  8Sf 

,              ,* Irt  j             1  4U 

3  4^7 

I             /  SJ 

1            G  30 

5  883 

T..  •>  •  .»•  .         f  1  •  (  r. (i.„n1  jta'\ 

1 

i 

pi''  ,<iri'M  ,H 

1             2  CM 

3  i  ?5l 

)              300 1  S? 

^  58 

?l              3011  56 
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Table  349.— Federal  on-budget  funds  for  education,  by  level  or  other  educational  purposes  or  activity, 
by  agency  and  program:  Fiscal  years  1965  to  1994 — Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Level  or  educational  purpose  by  agency  and  program 

1965  j 

1970  I 

1375  ~~ f 

1980  1 

1985  | 

1990  | 

1992 

1993 

1994" 

1 

2  i 

 3  ! 

i 

5  | 

6  \ 

7  | 

8 

9 

10 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

General  revenue  sharing — estimateo  state  snare  to 

higher  education  ,4» x 
Coast  Guard  Academy  '» 
Postgraduate  framing  for  Coast  Guard  oncers6- 
Tuit'on  assistance  to  Coast  Guard  m  Mary 
personnel  *9 

8.208  ; 

6815' 
1  293 1 

100 1 

I 

-j 

i 

 { 

268.605  j 

I 

268  605  j 
— 

 1- 

296.750  ! 

! 

296.  "50  i 
~j 

— 

 r 

—  i 
_  1 

i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 4' 
Vietnam-era  veterans h* 

College  student  support 

\h  orK-study 
Service  persons  college  support6' 
Post-Vietnam  veterans'* 
All-volunteer -force  educat-onai  assistance6" 

Veterans* 

Reservists66 
Veteran  dependents  education 
Payments  to  state  education  agencies  " 

55  650 
33  950 

z\ 

- 

—  1 

21  700 

693  490  | 
638  260  j 

 i 

'  8.900  1 

Zj 

z\ 

36  330  J 
~  j 

3.029  600 
2  840  60C 

74  S90 ! 

—  1 
_  1 

114  310  i 

_  j 

! 

1  803.847 
1  579  974 
1  560.081 
19  893 
46.617 
922 

176  334 

944.091  j 
694.217 
679.953 
14  264 
35.630 
82.554 
196 

196 
131.494 

599  825 
46  998 
39.458 
7  5-10 
8.91 1 
161.475 
269.947 
183  765 
86  182 
100.494 
12.000 

854  480 
- 

88  500 
650.540 
530.820 
119.720 
103.440 

12.000 

919  991 
- 

65.894 
745  786 
626.669 
119.117 
96.311 
12  000 

1  070.421 
— 

51  953 
9 1 2  292 
806.592 
105700 
94.176 
12.000 

Other  agencies 

i 

Apoaiachian  Regional  Comm»ss'on''*, 

- 

4.105  j 

2.545 

1  761 

- 

- 

1.487 

1.587 

1.500 

Nattona:  Endowment  for  the  Humanities-8 

3.349 

25  32p 

56.451 

49.098 

50.938 

58.512 

57.804 

56.825 

National  Scence  Foundation 

Science  and  engineering  education  programs 
Sea  Grant  Program43 

27  170 
27  170 

42  000 
37  000 
5.000 

60  283 
60  283 

64.583 
64.583 

60.069 
60.069 

161.884 
161.884 

210.375 
210.375 

246.591 
246.591 

283  015 
283  015 

U  S  Information  Agency'' 

Eoucationa!  and  cultural  affairs"*^ 
Educational  and  cultural  exchange  programs  "* 
Educational  exchange  act'vities.  international 
Information  center  and  library  activities 

7512 
7  512 

8.423 
6  423 

9.405 
9  405 

51  095 
49.546 

1.549 

124  041 
21.079 
101.529 
1.433 

181.172 
35  862 
145.307 
3 

207.676 
38.858 
168.818 

256.068 
44  183 
211.885 

266.292 
28.961 
237.331 

Othe--  programs 

Barry  Goidwaler  Scholarship  and  Excellence 
in  Eoucation  Foundation  "4 

_ 

1  033" 

2  900 

3  023 

3  054 

Estimated  education  share  of  federal  aid  to  1«e 
Dtstnct  of  Columbia 

1  895 

5.513 

10  564 

13  143 

15.266 

14  637 

16.382 

t4.247 

14  294 

Harry  S  Tiuman  scholarship  fund  *  ~* 

j 

— 

-1  895  j  1.332 

2.883 

2.401 

2.894 

3.221 

Insftute  o*  American  Indian  ano  Alaska  Native 
Cu'ture  and  Arts  Development  ' 

i 

1 

i  — 

i 

4  305 

6  612 

7  462 

12  913 

James  Madison  Memorial  Fellowship  Foundation  *" 

- 

i 
i 

191 

885 

t  298 

2  344 

Other  education  programs 

374.652 

964.719 

1.608.478 

1  

1.548.730 

2.107.588 

3,383.031 

3.991 .955 

4.107,193 

4.804.970 

Department  of  Education' 
Adm.mstraiion 
Librar.es 

Rehabilitate  servces  a^d  disab'l'tv  research 
American  Printing  House  'or  the  Blmo 
Trust  funds  v 

182  021 
17  732 
26.111 

137  313 
865 

630.235 
!  47.456 
i       108  284 

473.091 
1.404 

t. 045.659 
108.372 
225.810 
709.483 
l  994 

747  706 
187  317 
129.127 
426  886 
4.349 

;  27 

l  173.055 
284.900 
j  85.650 
798.298 
I  4.230 
I  -23 

2.251  801 
328  293 
137.264 
1.780.360 
5.736 
148 

2  579  883 
368  420 
214.928 
1  991  875 
4.587 
73 

2.526.372 
353  545 
181.219 
1.983.848 
7  774 
-14 

3  038  576 
469  157 
166  104 
2  396.903 
6  414 
-2 

Department  of  Agncu'ture 
Extension  Service 
Nationa;  Agncu!turai  Library 

87  551 
85  924 
1  62~ 

135  637 
131  734 
i           3  903 

220  395 
215  523 
4  872 

!  271.112 
1  263.584 
j          n  528 

!       336  375 
1  325.986 
.         10  389 

352  511 
337  907 
14  604 

400.442 
385  087 
15  355 

443  650 
424.928 
18  722 

452.745 
434  582 
18  163 

Department  of  Commerce 
Ma"tin>e  Admmist'at'On 

Tra:n;ng  for  private  sector  employees  14 

25i 
251 

j           1  226  j           2  317 

1226'  2.317 
1  1 

i           2  479 
2  479 

- 

1 

I 

Department  o*  Health  and  Human  Sendees " 
Nat  ona:  Library  of  Med<or.o 

3  953 
3  953 

!         24  273 
]         24  273 

!  31653 
|         31  553 

3781Q 
37  819 

j           47  tQ5 
■i7  195 

77  962 
'         77  962 

!  97643 
97643 

96  860 
96  860 

HO  060 
1 10  060 

Department  of  Mousing  and  Urban  DeveioomcM 
U'ba^  mass  transportation— manage'^-  ua-nipg 

512  [ 

\ 

Department  of  Justice 
FBI  Nahonai  Academy 
FBI-  F-e:d  Po'ice  Academy 
Narcotics  and  dangers  drug  I'a-n-ng 
National  inst'Uite  o'  Cnrrect<ons  "' 

3  850  '          5 546 
1  850  |          2  066 
1  450  |          2  500 
r>50  j  980 

i  i 

I      ,   42  818-         27  642 
I           5100!           7  234 
5  254  |  7-15 
1  152  24*6 
31  3*2  i  '0277 

25  51';         26  920 
4  189  |           6  028 
10  220  .          10  M8 
|               83-  850 

I          1 1  02K            9  494 

34  525 
10  631 
j         12  5 '8 
6«5 
10  621 

37  028 
14  388 

10  563 
230 

1 1  847 

27.236 
12.004 

9015 
230 

5  9R7 

Depa-tmeni  of  State 

Foru.gn  Servce  Inst'Mo 

Center  fc  Cultu'a-  and  Technical  interchange'  " 

10  780  '         20  6/V 
6  395|         15  85' 
4  385  i          4  815 

j         28  1 1 3  i          2n  000 
:         20  7b0  «         25  0Ot 
7  363 ! 

i       23  /91 
1 

I 

4  7  53" 

j 

44  08C 
44  086 

58  84C 
58  840 

38  534 
38  634 

Department  of  Transportation ' ' 

H  g*ways  tra-ninq  and  educator  qrants 

!  3 

2  4 1 

;  i 

11  H~*  10.»»2 
J250  *41. 

'            3  'BS  :            1  507 
,           1  sOO 

P4I<5 
1  n.if 

50C 

467 

ERIC 


MaM"*e  Adm.n-sVat  or 

Trammg  for  pr  v.lto  sector  PrnpInyPf":  11 
Urban  mass  transportation    manager  ,\  1m  n»ng 
qrtinlS 

^    ctHjef«l"  Aval'on  A<|m.n.Miat«)i''" 
w  Ai'  traMic  controllers  second  career  program  " 


2  02' 
(>000l 


500 
fS  300  1 


413 
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Table  349.— Federal  on-budget  funds  for  education,  by  level  or  other  educational  purposes  or  activity, 
by  agency  and  program:  Fiscal  years  1965  to  1994— Continued 

[in  thousands  of  dollars] 

LovG'  O'  educational  purpose,  by  agency  and  program 


Department  u'  the  Treasury 

Fedoia»  Law  E^'orconv.-nt  Trailing  Center" 

Ot^n'  agonfuis 

Agency  tor  international  Development 
Education  and  nwman  resources 
American  schools  ana  hospitals  aproad 

Appa-ac^-a"  Regional  Co^miss'on'* 

Ca'pcat  cn  «o'  Nat'ora  and  CoTvvty  Serv.ce "~ 
Est.maied  educawin  funds"' 

Feae-a'  Emergency  Management  Agency*" 

Fst.^ated  arcntect  engmec  student  aeveiop- 

"•ct  program*' 
t si  mated  other  training  programs"'' 
Est  mated  disaster  rei.ef*J 

Genera:  Se'vces  AormniStration  K 

L'D?a,ies  and  ot^e:  arcnivai  act  vises 

Jaoa^ese-United  Stales  Fnendsh-p  Commission  ■' 

L-t>rasy  of  Congress 

Solanes  and  expenses 
Books  tor  the  biirid  and  !he  physically  hand'- 
capped 

Speca'  foreign  currency  program 
rurii.iu'e  and  furntshmgs 

Nnlinna:  Aeronautics  and  Space  AdmimsUation 
Aerospace  educai>on  services  project 

National  Archives  and  Records  Administration  '■ 
Libranes  ana  other  arcnivai  activities 

Natsor'ai  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
information  Science  " 

Nahoral  Endowment  for  tne  Arts*"' 

N.V  _a!  Endowment  ior  {ne  Humamites  ■* 

S  "  '    «_inidP  In^t-tutton 

Museum  programs  and  related  research 
Nationa-  Gaiier>  o'  An  extension  service 
WoiHlrow  Wilson  international  Center  lor 
Scholars 

U  S  Inlormation  Agency  —Center  for 
Outturn  and  Tecnn-cal  interchange  *"* 

U  S  l^sr-tute  o'  Peace  " 

Otnnr  programs 

Est  mated  education  share  o»  federa'  a-d  Ut*  the 
O.StriCt  ot  Columbia 


Research  programs  at  universities  and  related 
institutions  ns 

Department  o'  Education  " 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  o'  Commence 

Department  of  Detense 

Depaftment  of  Energy 

DepaMment  n*  HeaHh  and  Homan  Serv-ces 

Department  i>1  Housing  an.-j  Urban  Deve'opmpni 

D<*pa*tmi»ni  of  inn  ime'io' 

Depdlmeni  of  Justie 

Department  o*  labo' 

Department  of  Stain 

Department  of  1  ransponntion 

Department  o1  the  Tmasury 

Department  ol  Veterans  Aft.iirs 

ACTION 

Aqoncy  for  International  Development 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Federal  I  morqenry  Management  Aqenrv 

Natmnai  Ae  onaulic*.  and  Soai  e  A  im-nistMtion 

National  Sdorce  Foundatror 

Nj'.Um*  Regulatory  Comnss-0*» 

QKoe  of  Economic  Opportiin.lv 

U  S  Arms  Coniro1  and  D'samiamc*'  Auenc»' 

U  S  information  AgenCy 

Other  aq-.nr.i-s 


965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

1990 

1992 

1993 

1994' 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

7 

3 

g 

1 0 

- 

18 

3  096 

14.584 

16  160 

41.488 

51.694 

56  779 

58.276 

1 8 

3  096 

14  584 

41  4 

5 1  694 

56.779 

58.276 

63  329 

08  034 

78.896 

99  707 

141  847 

170.371 

212.220 

215.248 

231.180 

53  968 

61  570 

58.349 

80.518 

115.104 

142  801 

195  570 

190.020 

201.980 

9.361 

26  464 

20  547 

19.189 

26.743 

27  570 

16  650 

25.228 

29.200 

- 

572 

1  5/4 

8  124 

113 

- 

938 

1.005 

975 

-- 

7.045 

2.833 

1.761  j 

6  472 

8  600 

8.500 

180.000 

— 

_ 

7.045 

2.833 

1  761  j 

8  472 

8  600 

8.500 

180.000 

- 

290 

290 

281 

405 

215 

261 

76.467 

65.660 

40 

40 

31 

155 

200 

250 

375 

102 

- 

250 

250 

250 

250 

15 

11 

92 

108 

"~  I 

76.000 

65.450 

4  013 

14  775 

22  532 

34  800 

2.294 

2.236 

2.299 

1.610 

1.503 

1.833 

15  111 

29  478 

63  766 

151  871 

169.310 

189  827 

296.044 

311.453 

320.325 

1 1  421 

20.700 

48.798 

1 02  364 

130.354 

148.985 

252.623 

260.918 

264.682 

2.317 

6  195 

1 1  908 

31  436 

32  954 

37  473 

oO.DOO 

45  261 

49.013 

1.187 

2  273 

2.333 

3^92 

4  621 

10 

10 

30 

1 86 

310 

727 

1^  •  '9 

1 .381 

3.359 

4.723 

5.244 

6.430 

100 

350 

600 

882 

t.eoo 

3.300 

6.100 

6.500 

6.300 

52  118 

77  397 

99.412 

106.975 

108.231 

449 

2  090 

723 

3.281 

1 .437 

867 

054 

- 

340 

1.068 

231 

1.137 

936 

3.286 

2.784 

2.250 

5.090 

33  486 

85  805 

76.252 

89  706 

99.782 

100.326 

99.093 

2.233 

2  461 

5.509 

5.153 

7  886 

5.779 

6  578 

7  828 

7  678 

2.133 

2.261 

4.203 

3.254 

4.665 

690 

93 

1  165 

1  000 

100 

200 

300 

426 

675 

474 

793 

763 

810 

- 

- 

1  006 

1  473 

2  546 

4.615 

5.692 

5.900 

5.868 

- 

- 

- 

15  115 

18.966 

20.375 

29  550 

31.991 

38.2CJ 

7.621 

1 1 .350 

10.468 

1 1.549 

948 

1  758 

2  335 

2  990 

7.156 

3.724 

4  095 

4.749 

4  765 

816.276 

2.283.641 

3.418.374 

5.801.204 

8.844.575 

12.606.035 

14,176.863 

14.955,083 

",5,111.432 

13  248 

87  823 

82  770 

78  742 

28  809 

89  483 

154.800 

232.165 

316.417 

58  362 

64.796 

108  162 

216  405 

293.252 

348.109 

437.967 

436.187 

441  483 

4.015 

4  487 

21  677 

48.295 

52  951 

50.523 

77.240 

70.805 

87  798 

43C  9 1 2 

356  188 

364.929 

644  455 

1  245.888 

1  871  864 

2  070.959 

2.002  572 

1.857.274 

439  334 

548.327 

761.376 

1.470.224 

2.205.316 

2  520  885 

2.867.528 

2  763  51 5 

2.623.337 

474  362 

623  765 

1.273  037 

2  087  053 

3.228.014 

4.902  714 

5.210  71 1 

5  952.976 

6.065.854 

510 

?  650 

5  314 

438 

118 

203 

401 

374 

Q  8J9 

18  52l 

28  !155 

42  1  75 

34.422 

49.790 

57.449 

54.049 

31.023 

1  945 

8.902 

9  189 

5  168 

6.858 

4.986 

3  496 

3.400 

3  56? 

6  124 

12  938 

3.417 

5  893 

1.169 

.  600 

600 

8  220 

10  973 

188 

29 

1  519 

200 

12.328 

28  478 

31  910 

22  621 

28.608 

35  015 

57  789 

48.372 

226 

380 

227 

85 

133 

167 

337 

1  112 

l  600 

1  000 

2  300 

2  491 

2.550 

2.550 

36 

77.063 

56.960 

79.415 

32.979 

27.659 

25.850 

>9  446 

33  8/5 

4 1 .083 

60  521 

87.481 

152.012 

124.500 

169.500 

1  665 

1.423 

208  088 

258  016 

197.301 

254.629 

405.824 

1.090.003 

1  377.322 

1.367.542 

1.451.185 

154  046 

253  628 

475  011 

743  809 

1  087  046 

1  427.007 

1  664.697 

1 .833  563 

1 .958.329 

7  093 

32  590 

30  261 

42  328 

27  418 

22.934 

26.344 

;0?U|  20035 

i  100 

661 

395 

25 

100 

25 

25 

10  055 

1  421 

5.913 

WlO 

432 

885 

1.532 

1  622 

1.550 

449 
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1  Estimated. 

2The  U.S.  Department  of  Education  was  created  in  May  1980. 
It  (ormerly  was  the  Office  of  Education  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

3 This  program  creates  a  national  framework  for  education  re- 
form and  meeting  the  National  Education  Goals.  This  program 
also  has  the  School-To-Work  Opportunities  program  which  will  be 
used  to  initiate  a  national  system  to  be  administered  jointly  by  the 
U.S.  Departments  of  Education  and  Labor.  Both  departments  are 
to  establish  a  national  framework  within  which  all  states  can  create 
statewide  systems  to  help  youth  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills, 
abilities,  and  labor  market  information  they  need  to  make  an  effec- 
tive transition  from  school  to  work  or  to  further  their  education  or 
training. 

4  These  commodities  are  purchased  under  Section  32  of  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1935,  for  use  in  the  child  nutrition  programs. 

5This  program  assisted  in  the  construction  of  public  facilities, 
such  as  vocational  schools,  through  grants  or  loans.  No  funds 
have  been  appropriated  for  this  account  since  FY  77,  and  it  was 
completely  phased  out  in  FY  84  after  the  monitoring  of  closeouts 
of  projects  was  completed.  Data  are  not  available  for  previous 
years. 

6 This  program  was  funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
in  FYs  65-81  in  the  Impact  Aid  program.  This  program  provides 
for  education  of  dependents  of  federal  employees  residing  on  fed- 
eral property  in  cases  where  free  public  education  is  unavailable 
in  the  nearby  community. 

7 The  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  was  created  in  1977.  It  for- 
merly was  the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Administration 
and  before  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

°This  program  was' established  in  1979.  Funds  were  appro- 
priated for  this  program  in  FY  80. 

9 The  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  was  part 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  until 
May  1980. 

,0The  Head  Start  program  was  formerly  in  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  funds  were  appropriated  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Child  Devel- 
opment, beginning  in  1972. 

1 1  This  program  was  created  by  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988, 
It  provides  funds  for  the  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Train- 
ing Program. 

1?  After  age  18,  benefits  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  school  term 
or  in  3  months,  whichever  is  less. 

t3This  program  provides  funding  for  supplemental  programs  for 
eligible  Indian  students  in  public  schools. 

1,1  This  program  finances  the  cost  of  academic,  social,  and  occu- 
pational educat'on  courses  for  inmates  in  federal  prisons. 

15  The  Job  Corps  program  was  formerly  in  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  funds  were  appropriated  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  beginning  in  1971  and  1972. 

16  Some  of  the  work  and  training  programs  included  in  this  pro- 
gram were  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  in  1971  and  1972. 

17 The  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  was  created  in  1967. 

18This  program  was  transferred  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  in  1967. 

19 This  program  was  established  in  FY  72  and  closed  in  FY  86. 

20  The  states'  share  of  revenue-sharing  funds  was  not  spent  on 
education  in  FYs  81-86. 

?,The  U.S.  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  formerly  the  Veter- 
ans Administration,  was  created  in  March  1989. 

'vThis  program  provides  educational  assistance  allowances  in 
order  to  restore  lost  educational  opportunities  to  those  individuals 
whose  careers  were  interrupted  or  impeded  by  reason  of  active 
military  service  between  January  31.  1955.  and  January  1.  1977. 
Includes  "Readjustment  Benefits,"  Chapter  34.  for  education  other 
than  college  and  also  includes  the  Veterans  Job  Training  Program 
for  service  persons  and  veterans.  Chapter  34  program  closed  De- 
cember 31.  1989.  The  Veterans  Job  Training  Program  was  put  in 
the  program  Payments  to  State  Education  Agencies.  Veterans 
who  were  still  eligible  to  receive  benefits  under  Chapter  34  were 
put  in  Chapter  30  (The  All-Volunteer-Force  Educational  Assistance 
program). 

?,This  program  is  in  "Readjustment  Benefits"  program,  Chapter 
31.  and  covers  the  costs  cf  subsistence,  tuition,  books,  supplies, 
equipment  for  disabled  veterans  requiring  vocational  rehabili- 
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24  This  program  is  in  the  "Readjustment  Benefits"  program, 
Chapter  35,  and  provides  benefits  to  children  and  spouses  of  vet- 
erans. 

25The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  stable  and  perma- 
nent employment  to  those  men  and  women  who  have  served  on 
active  duty  for  at  least  ninety  days  and  were  discharged  on  or 
after  August  2,  1990,  and  have  been  unemployed  for  at  least  8 
of  the  preceding  15  weeks.  The  program  will  pay  one-half  of  the 
eligible  veteran's  salary  to  an  approved  employer  for  the  length  of 
the  training  program— at  least  6  but  not  more  than  18  months.  The 
maximum  payable  for  any  one  veteran  is  $10,000  or  $12,000  for 
a  veteran  who  has  a  service  connected  disability  rated  30  percent 
or  more. 

26 This  agency  was  established  March  9,  1965.  First  year  of  ap- 
propriations was  1966,  The  outlays  were  larger  in  the  years  1970 
and  1975  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  because  of  the 
construction  of  facilities  for  vocational  schools, 

27  This  agency  was  established  in  1965.  In  1970,  $900,000  was 
appropriated  through  the  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  for  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  Arts  in  Education  program. 

28 This  agency  was  established  in  1965.  First  year  of  appropria- 
tions was  1966. 

29 The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  authorized  10  major 
action  programs,  including  Job  Corps,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
Adult  Literacy,  Work  Experience,  College  Work-Study,  and  Com- 
munity Action  programs,  including  Head  Start,  Follow  Through, 
and  Upward  Bound,  and  authorized  the  establishment  of  Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America  (VISTA).  These  programs  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Action  Agency  in  the  1970s. 
An  act  on  January  4,  1975  established  the  Community  Services 
Administration  as  the  successor  agency  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity, 

30 Head  Start  program  funds  were  transferred  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Child  Devel- 
opment, in  1972. 

31  Most  of  these  programs  were  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  in 
1972. 

32 The  Job  Corps  programs  were  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  1971  and  1972. 

33These  programs  were  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  in  1971  and  1972. 

34  These  programs  were  transferred  to  the  Action  Agency  in 
1972. 

35  Similar  programs  were  included  in  the  "higher  education"  pro- 
gram in  1965  through  1975. 

36  The  Student  Loan  Reform  Act  of  1993  authorized  a  new  Fed- 
eral Direct  Student  Loan  (FDSL)  program.  This  program  is  a  new 
streamlined  lending  system  that  will  simplify  the  process  of  obtain- 
ing and  repaying  loans  for  student  and  parent  borrowers  and  will 
provide  borrowers  with  greater  choice  in  repayment  plans.  The 
program  will  also  save  taxpayers  money  because  the  federal  gov- 
ernment can  borrow  at  lower  interest  rates  than  banks,  and  the 
Department  also  will  not  have  to  make  interest  subsidy  or  special 
allowance  payments  to  lenders.  This  program  will  provide  students 
with  the  same  benefits  they  are  currently  eligible  to  receive  under 
the  Federal  Family  Education  Loan  (FFEL)  program  but  will  pro- 
vide loans  to  students  through  federal  capital  rather  than  through 
private  lenders.  The  FDSL  program  will  replace  the  FFEL  program 
and  will  gradually  be  phased  in,  beginning  with  the  1994-95  aca- 
demic year. 

37  Similar  programs  wena  included  in  the  "higher  education"  pro- 
gram in  1965  through  1975.  Formerly  called  the  "Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan"  program.  The  large  drop  in  FY  94  reflects  a  $2  billion 
loan  prepayment  from  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association  of 
its  outstanding  debt  to  the  Treasury  Department. 

:m  Negative  amounts  occur  when  progiam  receipts  exceed  out- 
lays 

39 This  program  was  transferred  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  the  U.S.  Departmer*  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  in  FY  79. 

40 The  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  (HBCUs) 
Capital  Financing  program  was  authorized  by  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  Amendments  of  1992  to  provide  HBCUs  with  private 
capital  for  capital  projects  such  as  repairs,  renovation  and  con- 
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struction  of  classrooms,  libraries,  laboratories,  dormitories,  instruc- 
tional equipment,  and  research  instruments. 

4'  First  year  of  appropriations  for  this  program  was  1967. 

VJ  Program  funds  were  first  appropriated  for  Tuskegee  Institute 
in  1972. 

4 'The  Sea  Grant  College  Program  Act  of  1966  established  a 
matching  fund  grant  program  that  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  network  of  programs  in  fields  related  to  development  and 
preservation  of  the  nation's  coastal  and  marine  resources.  One  of 
the  objectives  is  to  provide  trained  personnel  to  utilize  and  man- 
age these  resources.  This  program  was  transferred  from  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
October  1970.  Appropriations  began  in  1968. 

44  This  program  was  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  in  FY  81  by  Public.  Law  97-31  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

*5The  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  funds  for  FYs  89  to  92  are 
lower  than  previous  years  because  they  exclude  military  pay  and 
reserve  accounts  which  were  included  in  previous  years.  FY  65 
data  are  not  available  except  for  service  academies. 

46  Included  in  total  above.  ■ 

•'''Instructional  costs  only  are  included.  These  include  academ- 
ics, audiovisual,  academic  computing  center,  faculty  training,  mili- 
tary training,  physical  education,  and  libraries. 

16  Includes  special  education  programs  (military  and  civilian); 
legal  education  program:  flight  training,  advanced  degree  program; 
college  degree  program  (officers):  and  "Armed  Forces  Health  Pro- 
fessions Scholarship"  program. 

tQNo  funds  have  been  appropriated  for  this  program  since  FY 
82. 

soThis  program  receives  funds  periodically. 

-1  Appropriations  began  in  FY  84. 

'^Appropriations  began  in  FY  89. 
'Does  not  include  higher  education  assistance  loans. 

>4  Appropriations  began  in  FY  78. 
Alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental  health  training  programs  are 
included  starting  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1992  data  were  included  in  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  training  grants  program. 

s  ' Postsecondary  student  benefits  were  ended  by  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97-35)  and  were 
completely  phased  out  by  August  1985.  » 

c-a  Includes  adult  education,  tribally  controlled  community  col- 
leges, other  postsecondary  schools,  and  in  FY  91  also  includes  in- 
direct administrative  cost  grants. 

v1This  program  was  transferred  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State  to  the  International  Communication  Agency  (ICA)  in  the  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  2  of  1977.  which  consolidated  the  functions 
of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  (USIA)  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  State's  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs.  In  FY  82  the 
ICA  became  the  USIA. 

wThis  program  provides  funds  for  advanced  study  and  research 
Drojects  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European  countries  by 
American  institutions  of  higher  education  and  private  research 
firms.  Appropriations  began  in  FY  88. 

1 1  This  program  was  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  in  FY  81  by  Public  Law  97-31  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  FY  89  outlays  are  high  because  of  the  re- 
placement of  one  of  the  training  ships. 

';;> Includes  flight  training.  This  program  was  in  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  in  1965  and  was  transferred  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation  in  1967. 

"*  Includes  Vietnam-era  veterans  under  Chapter  34  (Gl  Bill)  of 
the  "Readjustment  Benefits"  education  and  training  program.  This 
program  provides  educational  assistance  allowances,  primarily  on 
a  monthly  basis,  in  order  to  restore  lost  educational  opportunities 
to  those  individuals  whose  careers  were  interrupted  or  impeded  by 
reason  of  active  military  service  between  January  31.  1955.  and 
January  1.  1977  This  program  closed  December  31.  1989.  Some 
veterans  who  were  still  eligible  were  put  in  Chapter  30  (the  AH-Vol- 
unteer-Force  Educational  Assistance  program). 

M  Includes  service  persons  under  Chapter  34  (Gl  Bill)  of  the 
'Readjustment  Benefits"  education  and  training  program.  Service 
persons  with  over  180  days  of  active  duty,  any  part  of  which  was 
before  January  1.  1977.  are  eligible  to  participate  m  this  program. 

''Includes  post-Vietnam-era  veterans,  under  Chapter  32.  of  the 
post-Vietnam-era  "Veterans  Education  Account."  Provides  edu- 
cation and  training  assistance  payments  to  veterans  and  service 


persons  with  no  active  duty  time  before  January  1.  1977.  Funding 
is  provided  through  participants'  contributions  while  on  active  duty 
and  through  transfers  from  the  U.S  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD).  Participants'  contributions,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,700,  are 
deposited  to  the  fund  prior  to  discharge.  When  the  participant  en- 
ters training,  the  monthly  disbursement  from  his  or  her  account  is 
matched  two  for  one  from  funds  provided  by  DOD.  Additional 
amounts  in  the  form  of  incentive  bonuses  may  also  be  provided 
by  DOD  funds.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  funds  are 
not  appropriated  for  this  program,  so  these  data  represent  obliga- 
tions. 

66  Public  Law  98-525,  enacted  October  19.  1984  (New  Gl  Bill), 
established  two  new  peacetime  educational  programs:  an  assist- 
ance program  for  veterans  who  enter  active  duty  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1985,  and  ending  on  June  30.  1988.  and  an  as- 
sistance program  for  certain  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve. 

67 Chapter  30.  also  called  the  Montgomery  Bill,  and  the  new  Gl 
Bill. are  for  eligible  veterans.who  have  agreed  to  have  their  military 
pay  reduced  $100  per  month  for  their  first  12  months  of  active 
duty  in  order  to  participate  in  this  program.  The  "Readjustment 
Benefits"  account  under  the  U.S.  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
pays  only  the  basic  allowance,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $300  per 
month,  for  full-time  training.  "Supplemental  Benefits"  are  paid  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  (DOD). 

68  Chapter  106  is  for  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve.  The  re- 
serve components  include  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  Army-  National  Guard  and  Air  National  Guard 
under  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  (DOD),  and  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  which  is  under  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation (DOT)  when  it  is  not  operating  as  a  service  in  the  Navy.  Eli- 
gible persons  can  receive  up  to  $140  per  month  for  full-time  train- 
ing. The  DOD  and  DOT  pay  for  this  program,  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  administers  it. 

69  Includes  dependents  of  veterans  under  Chapter  35.  the  "Re- 
adjustment Benefits"  education  and  training  program.  Provides 
education  and  training  benefits  to  dependents  of  veterans  who 
died  of  a  service-connected  disability  or  whose  service-connected 
disability  is  rated  permanent  and  total. 

70  These  payments  have  been  made  to  state  education  agen- 
cies for  years  but  they  were  not  available  as  a  separate  budget 
item  until  FY  88. 

71  The  USIA  was  called  the  "International  Communication  Agen- 
cy" in  FYs  80  and  81. 

72  This  program  was  in  the  "Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs'" 
program  in  FYs.  80-83,  and  became  an  independent  program  in 
FY  84. 

73  This  program  was  combined  with  the  "educational  and  cul- 
tural affairs"  program  in  FY  77. 

74  Public  Law  99-661  established  this  program  to  operate  the 
scholarship  program  in  tribute  to  the  former  Senator  from  Arizona. 
The  Foundation  awards  scholarships  and  fellowships  to  outstand- 
ing graduate  and  undergraduate  students  who  intend  to  pursue 
careers  or  advanced  degrees  in  science  or  mathematics.  The 
Foundation  may  also  award  honoraria  to  outstanding  individuals 
who  have  made  significant  contributions  to  improve  the  instruction 
of  science  and  mathematics  in  secondary  schools 

75  Appropriations  for  this  program  began  in  FY  76. 

76  Public  Law  99-498  established  this  Institute  as  an  independ- 
ent non-profit  corporation  administered  by  a  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  Institute  provides  Native  Americans  with  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain a  postsecondary  education  in  various  fields  of  Indian  art  and 
culture. 

77  Public  Laws  99-500  and  99-591  established  the  James  Madi- 
son Memorial  Fellowship  Foundation  to  operate  a  fellowship  pro- 
gram to  encourage  graduate  study  of  the  American  Constitution. 
First  year  of  appropriations  was  FY  88. 

78  This  program  was  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  in  FY  68  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

79  This  program  was  established  by  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  of  1974  to  provide  education  and  training 
and  to  provide  leadership  in  improving  correctional  programs  and 
practices  in  prisons.  FY  75  had  large  outlays  because  of  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  facilities. 

""Appropriations  for  this  program  began  in  FY  70.  This  program 
is  part  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970.  Public  Law  91- 
605. 
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81  The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  was  an  independent 
agency  and  was  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation in  FY  67. 

82  Appropriations  began  in  FY  72.  No  funds  have  been  appro- 
priated since  FY  82. 

63  First  year  of  appropriations  was  FY  70. 

84  The  National  Service  Trust  Act  of  1993  established  a  new 
agency,  the  Corporation  for  National  and  Community  Service  (AC- 
TION). On  October  1.  1993  ACTION  became  part  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  National  and  Community  Service.  ACTION  was  estab- 
lished on  July  1.  1971.  This  agency  brings  together  a  number  of 
volunteer  programs.  Some  of  these  funds  were  formerly  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity. 

85 These  programs  included  the  Service  Learning  Programs, 
University  Year  for  ACTION,  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America. 
Youth  Challenge  Program,  and  the  National  Studsnt  Volunteer 
Program  in  FY  1975.  In  FY  80  programs  included  were  the  Univer- 
sity Year  for  ACTION,  Young  Volunteers  for  ACTION,  and  Na- 
tional Service  Learning  Programs.  In  fiscal  year  1985,  the  program 
included  was  the  Service  Learning  Programs,  and  in  FYs  89  to  94. 
programs  included  were  the  Literacy  Corps  and  the  Student  Com- 
munity Services  Program.  In  FY  94  the  AmeriCorp  program  is  in- 
cluded. This  program  provides  education  grants  of  up  to  $4,725 
per  year,  for  up  to  2  years,  to  help  pay  for  college  or  to  repay  stu- 
dent loans  to  people  age  17  years  or  older  who  perform  commu- 
nity service  before,  during  or  after  postsecondary  education. 

86  The  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  was  created  on 
March  25.  1979.  representing  a  combination  of  five  existing  agen- 
cies. The  two  largest  were  the  Defense  Civil  Preparedness  Agen- 
cy in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Federal  Prepared- 
ness Agency  in  the  General  Services  Administration.  The  funds  for 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  in  FY  70  to  FY  75 
were  in  the  other  agencies. 

87  First  year  of  appropriations  was  FY  68. 

88  First  appropriations  for  the  '  other  training  programs"  were  in 
the  late  1960s,  These  programs  include  the  Fail-Out  Shelter  Anal- 
ysis, Blast  Protection  Design  through  1992.  Starting  in  FY  1993 
earthquake  training  and  safety  for  teachers  and  administrators  for 
grades  1  through  12  are  included. 

89  The  disaster  relief  program  repairs  and  replaces  damaged 
and  destroyed  school  buildings.  In  FY  93  disaster  relief  was  for 
Hurricane  Andrew  in  Florida  for  Dade  County.  The  $76  million  was 
spent  on:  $64  million,  temporary  schools;  $11  million,  school  re- 


placement and  repair;  higher  education,  not  covered  by  insurance; 
and  other  jurisdictions,  $1  million.  (Dade  County  schools  were  well 
insured.  Most  damages  were  covered  by  insurance.)  In  FY  94  re- 
pairs were  for  the  Northridge  Earthquake  in  California.  The  $65.5 
million  was  spent  on:  $15  million  on  school  districts^  $50  million 
on  colleges  and  universities;  and  $450  thousand  on  private  non- 
profit schools.  The  costs  for  the  earthquake  can  be  expected  to 
increase. 

90 This  r-ogram  was  transferred  from  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  the  National  Archives  and  Records  Administration 
in  April  1985. 

91  This  program  makes  grants  for  the  promotion  of  scholarly,  cul- 
tural, and  artistic  exchanges  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  Appropriations  began  in  FY  76. 

92  The  National  Archives  and  Records  Administration  became  an 
independent  agency  in  April  1985. 

93  This  program  was  established  by  the  act  of  July  20,  1970, 
Public  Law  91-345. 

94  This  program  was  established  by  Congress  to  conduct  and 
support  research  and  scholarships  in  the  fields  of  peace,  arms 
control,  and  conflict  resolution.  This  program  began  operation  in 
February  1986. 

95  Includes  federal  obligations  for  research  and  development 
centers  administered  by  colleges  and  universities.  FYs  92  and  93 
are  estimated. 

96 Total  outlays  for  FYs  65  and  70  include  the  "Research  and 
Training"  program,  FY  75  includes  the  "National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation" program,  FYs  80  to  93  include  outlays  for  the  Office  of 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement. 

—Data  not  available  or  not  applicable. 

NOTE.— Some  data  have  been  revised  from  previously  pub- 
lished figures.  To  the  extent  possible,  amounts  reported  represent 
outlays  rather  than  obligations. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics,  compiled  from  data  appearing  in  U.S.  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  fis- 
cal years  1967  to  1995;  National  Science  Foundation,  Federal 
Funds  for  Research  and  Development,  fiscal  years  1965  to  1994: 
and  unpublished  data  obtained  from  various  federal  agencies. 
(This  table  was  prepared  April  1994.) 
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Table  350. 


-Estimated  federal  support  for  education,  by  agency  and  type  of  recipient:  Fiscal  year  1994 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Agency 


Total 


Local 
education 
agencies 


State 
education 
agencies 


College 
students 


Institutions 
of  higher 
education 


Federal 


Multiple 
types  of 
recipients 

8 


Other 


Total 1 


Total  program  funds  -  on-budget 


Department  of  Education   

Department  of  Agriculture   

Department  of  Commerce  

Department  of  Defense  

Department  of  Energy   

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Department  of  the  Interior  

Department  of  Justice 

Department  of  Labor   

Department  of  State  

Department  of  Transportation   

Department  of  Treasury  

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs   

Other  agencies  and  programs 


Agency  for  International  Development  

Appalachian  Regional  Commission   

Barry  Goldwater  Scholarship  and  Excellence  in 

Education  Foundation  

Corporation  for  National  and  Community  Service  . 

Environmental  Protection  Agency   

Estimated  education  share  of  federal  aid  to  the 

District  of  Columbia   

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency   

General  Services  Administration  

Harry  S  Truman  scholarship  fund   

Institute  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 

Culture  and  Arts  Development   

James  Madison  Memorial  Fellowship  Foundation 
Japanese-United  States  Friendship  Commission 

Library  of  Congress  

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  . 

National  Archives  and  Records  Administration   

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 

Information  Science 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts   

National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities   

National  Science  Foundation  

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity   

Smithsonian  Institution   

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

U  S.  information  Agency   

(J  S.  Institute  of  Peace   ... 

Other  agencies  


Nonfederal  funds  generated  by  federal  legislation  and 
off-budget  support   


$87,569.4 


$20,017.4 


$4,975.4 


$15,214.4 


$27,093.5 


$3,049.1 


$10,131.3 


$7,086.4 


$68,364.2 


$20,017.4 


$4,528.0 


$7,623.4 


$20,351.9 


$3,049.1 


$10,131.3 


$2,663.0 


28.879.7 
8.728  5 
914 
3.747.9 
2.647  2 
1 1 .706  8 
04 
765  8 
155.9 
4.536.5 
48.0 
109  9 
58  4 
1 .393.2 


257  0 
78 

3.1 
180  0 
169.5 

146.3 
65.7 

3.2 

12.9 
23 
1.8 
320  3 
1 .457  5 
108.2 

1  0 

7.3 
157  5 
2.241.3 
26.3 

7.7 

f) 
304  7 
11.5 
1  6 


19.205  3 


1 1 .635  6 
7.728.6 

108.8 
5.1 
332  6 

64  6 


'  Includes  on-budget  support  and  nonfcdotal  funds  generated  by  federal  lugisialion 
and  oft  budget  support 
■"Less  than  $50,000 
—  Data  not  available  or  not  applicable 

NOTE  Outlays  by  type  of  recipient  are  cstimaled  based  on  obligation  data  Because 
ot  rounding.  details  may  nor  ntM  lo  lotals  Data  exclude  foderal  tax  expenditures 


3.683.5 
72.4 


124.0 
636.1 


127.3 
150 


12.0 


447  4 


4.789  4 


183.9 
30 
913.0 

33  7 


03 
1.378.6 


283  0 


38  3 


7.590  9 


4.890.9 
474.9 
91.4 
1.996.1 
2.638.0 
6.398  0 
0.4 
101.1 
3.4 
06 
7.5 
48  6 
02 
26 


25.9 
t  5 


169  5 


14  3 
50  0 


1.451.2 


1.958  3 
26  3 


1  6 


6.741.6 


530.1 
18.2 


1.241.0 


110  1 


399.2 
152  4 


38  5 
43  0 
58  3 


320  3 
108  2 


08 

n 

29  0 


■1,368.2 

218.1 
1.2 
3,953.1 

43.2 

3.899.8 

6.4 


6.3 


3  1 
180  0 


4.8 
0.2 

32 

12.9 
2  3 
1  8 

6.3 


7  3 
157.5 


69 


237  3 
11  5 


1.982.1 
434.6 


2.0 
11.7 


231.2 


0.5 


1.0 


4.425.4 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
unpublished  lobulations.  U  S  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Budgot  of  the  U  S 
Govt?mmrni  Fiscal  Yp.h  199&  and  Catalog  of  f-edctat  Pomcs.'/r  Assistance  National 
Science  Foundation.  Federal  Funds  for  Research  and  Dnvolopmont  Fiscal  Years  1992. 
/Oj},"?  and  t99t  and  unpublished  data  obtained  from  various  federal  agencies  (This 
table  *as  prepared  May  H)94  ) 
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Table  351.— Federal  on-budget  funds  obligated  for  programs  administered  by  the  Department  of  Education: 

Fiscal  years  1980  to  1994 

fin  thousands  of  dollars] 


Prog' an- 

1980  T~ 

i 

1905 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1S92 

1993 ' 

1 994  • 

1 

2  ; 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

q 

10 

Total 

S14.102.165 

S18.818.201 

520.697.31 1 

S24.473.634 

$25,214,923 

528,543,858 

$34,966,632 

$33,748,670 

S3 6. 883 ,286 

E^n^eniary  and  seconoar/  eoucai-o" 

4.239  022 

4.732.864 

5  682.997 

5  997.160 

7.169.693 

8.061  767 

8.606  349 

8  565  459 

8  904  523 

Gm^is  fc  t«e  a-sadvantaged 
Scnoo'  i^p'ovemeni  prog»a*^s 
Bi'mgua*  eaucat.or 
i^fliar  educato" 

3  204  664 
788  918 
169  540 
75  900 

3.745  855 
748.000 
171  605 
67  404  I 

4  357.970 
1  067  213 
191.470 
66  344  j 

4  600  444 
1  129.444 
196  309 
70  963 

5  383.960 
1  524  001 
188.152 
73.580 

6.233  448 
1  555  406 
197.885  I 
75  026  I 

6.717  712 
1.587  369 
224  91 1 
76  35" 

6  659  203 
1. 600.01 3 
225  693 
60  550 

7  029  31 1 
1  551.457 
240  155 
83  600 

Scnoo1  ass.  stance  n  'ede'a  <v  aHecieo  a'eas 

812  873! 

695.746 

731  241  j 

73 1  768 

815.573 

785  807 

835  394 

760  456 

924  i01 

Ma-rie^a"ce  a~a  eocatons 

Construction 

D'Sastc  assstar.ce 

690  000 
110  873 
12  000 

665  000 
23  037 
7.709 

685  498  j 
35.640  j 
10  1031 

 rr 

708  39b 
18.400 
4  972 

717  354  : 
22  929 
75.290 

738  746 
38  961 
*  8.100 

744  49 1 
43  155 
4  7.748 

713  108 
5  291 
42.057  j 

812  631 
23  581 
87.889 

Gducaton  *c*  tro  ^ana<capDeo 

i  555.253 

2  666.056 

3  075  456 

3  814.846 

3.480.122 

4.695  615 

4.750.048 

4  752  116 

6  405  605 

Suite  gfan»  p'ograrps 

E.Kfy  childhood  education  1 

Soecia1  cemers  p'o,ects  and  reseaxn 

Captioned  films  and  ^ecjia  senses 

Pe'SOnhe'  training 

Handicapped  renaoti-tai'On  serv.ce  and  'esearcn 

815.805 
38  745 
55.075! 
17.778 
55.375 

572  475 

1  245  219 
27.625  1 
53  430 
35.670  1 
68  025 

1  236.087 

1  U5  333 
21 0.752 
78.600 
13.026 
66  153 

1  591.592 

1.642.647 
319  0»2 
102.141 
13  346 
67.023 
1.670.677 

1.258.871 
280.341 
72.966 
15.191 
70.836 

1  781  915 

2.214.902 

117.333 
16.326 
69.288 
1.890.484 

1.980  432 
480  599 
109.976 
16  593 
89.753 
2  072.695 

1  842  956 

m  /  U  t  ou 

139.265 
1 7.571 
90.120 
2.186  024 

2.951  499 

140.497 
1 8  642 
91  339 
2  303  763 

Vocal'ona;  education  and  aouii  progfams 

1  153  743 

856  271 

1.000  055 

1.052.470 

1.138.674 

800  661 

1  774.664 

1.575.268 

i  577  593 

Bas<c  programs  : 

Consumer  and  home making 

P'ogram  improvement  and  supportive  services 

State  piannmg  and  advisory  councils 

Adu't  education,  g-ants  lo  states 

Other  * 

744.653 
63.169 

162.512 
13.423 

153.724 
16.262 

725  624 
33.138 
5.202 
7.584 
84  723 

823.299 
32.752 

7.681 
129.183 
7.140 

859  239 
32.816 

7.945 
139.771 
12.699 

858  716 
34  517 

7.923 
1 88.280 
49  238 

18.210 

8.803 
201.032 
100  34  1 

48  989 

9.325 
235  650 
227.552 

1  njQ  ria 

l  .U**  -j  oo*» 
35.872 

8  928 
309  810 
170  824 

988  746 
34  720 

8.928 
350  696 
194  503 

Rostseco^oa'y  stude'"'  ^nanoa1  ass  stance 

5.108  534 

8.534.205 

8.807  929 

11.482.608 

11.112,068 

12.477.771 

17  008  333 

16  065.617 

16  972  390 

Educational  opporun-ty  grants' 

Wo'k-study 

D>rect  student  «oans 

Gua^anteea  student  -cans 

Ot^e'  student  assistance  programs 

2  534.378 
596  065 
322  749 

1  597  877 
57  465 

3.558  440 
599  467 
219  850 

4.130  920 
25.528 

4  620.133 
604.445 
216.S63 

3.297  305 
69.083 

5.379  725 
620  644 
202.904 

5.203  843 
75.492 

4.919.264 
615.269 
157.415 

5.341  039 
79  081 

5.867.491 
607.922 
175.325 

5  733.383 
93.650 

6.274.116 
621  139 
157  518 

9.855.159 
100.401 

6.764.683 
625  043 
183  26? 

8.380  619 
1 12010 

7.316  958 
616  508 
1 73  000 

8  730.887 
135  537 

D  reel  a.d  to  postseconnary  .iistitutions 

277  068 

329  714 

341.063 

;  

398.318 

34 1 .634 

445.258 

518  380 

518.908 

556  269 

A«a  to  mmcMy  and  developing  -nstituiions 
Spec-a  orcgrams  *or  tne  d  sadvantaged 
Cooperative  eaucat  or 

114.680 
147.389 
14  999 

140  374 
174.940 
14.400 

135.222 
205.841 

179.062 
219.256 

99.812 
241.822 

1 1 1  506 
333  752 

130.215 
388  165 

130.743 
388.165 

137  744 
418.525 

H.gner  educalion  faci't-es 

268.493 

194,556 

162  528 

77.362 

I  84.305 

84  599 

92.923 

81  026 

50  278 

Construdton  loans  and  msurance 
interest  subsidy  grants 
Coi'ege  ncus-ng  'oans 

35.362 
24.626 
208  505 

33.188 
24.968 
136.400 

89.820 
24.466 
48.242 

37.109 
22  524 
17.729 

30.000 
38.741 
15.564 

29  277 
39.866 
15.456 

36  095 
41  181 
13.647 

46.472 
22.647 
1 1  907- 

17.194 
19  583 
13  501 

Ot^er  higher  educat'on  p'ogranns 

34  927 

74.340 

79  305 

73.574 

188.999 

187.039 

198.993 

201  734 

218  564 

IrMemat-onai  educaton  ana  fore!gn  languages 
Funo  *or  improvement  o*  Postsecondary  Education 
Omer 

19  977 
12  000 
2.950 

32  050 
12.710 
29.580 

65.813 
13  492 

67.236 
6.338 

86  337 
99.450 
3212 

91.100 
87.826 
8.1 13 

107.812 
87  831 
3  350 

114.761 
86.257 
716 

129.581 
88  586 
397 

PuD'ic  I'D'an/  servces 

101.218 

116.027 

135.731 

141.684 

132.583 

142  252 

148.208 

14.1  380 

161  2t7 

Pup'<c  i«brat>  se'v  ces 
lrte'1-b'afy  cooDerat  0" 
Putv-c  ..bra^  construct  or 
Research  1  praxes 
Otner 

66.451 

5  992 
28  775 

75.000 
18  000 
16  027 
6.000 
1  000 

78.922 
16  395 
23  577 
5  744 
9  093 

80.944 
18  826 
27  289 
5.675 
9  150 

82  505 
19551 
14.837 
6.593 
9  097 

83.897 
19  908 
18  554 
5  855 
14.038 

83.898 
19  908 
17  179 
5  855 
j  21.368 

83  227 
19.749 
14  871 
5  808 
20.725 

83  227 
19.749 
32  700 
5  80S 
19  733 

Payments  to  spec  a  •nsttct-o^s 

273  860 

253  622 

271.658 

284  056 

292.736 

306  833 

327.521 

320  455 

319  420 

Amccan  Print  f,g  House  frv  tnp  B'  '^d 
rsMtiora<  Tfch^ca-  insMute     thc  Oca' 
Gal  audet  Coi  oge 

Hotta'tl  Un  .O'S-'y 

4  349 
19  799 
49  409 
i?00  303 

5  50C 
I         31  -10C 
|         59  092 
I        157  63C 

5.266 
31.594 
62.195 
:        172  603 

5.335 
33.32C 
65  998 
1 79  397 

5.663 
35  594 
67.643 
183.836 

6  136 
37  59t 
72  261 
190  838 

|           5  900 
|  39.278 
|  76.540 
1       205  803 

6  296 
40  964 
77.589 
195  604 

6  463 
1 1  836 
78  435 
J        '92  686 

Depart«^c°ta  arccu^is 

<r:  i.m 

364. 80C 

]  409.348 

4t9  588 

458  536 

556  256 

705  813 

76  J  J5i 

7 9.?  8? 6 

Educat  o°a  'esea'Ch  and  .mor.«,emenj 
Departmental  '^a^agc^e^t  acrou"! 
Other 

Trust  <or  dS 

51  415 
223  857 
1  875 

|         60  556 
i       300  881 
j          3  34< 
1  K 

>  68  147 

>  341  171 

- 

)i  3C 

78  26C 
341  £86 

35 

87  074 
>  370.84- 

J  6U 

140  36" 
415.46* 

J  42( 

267  56C 
)         438  246 
t 

)| 

283  07h 
480  16< 

S9* 

50'J  190 
44 

'  Rev-sod  lrom  p'ovous'v  pub's^en  data 
Ls*  rv.ited 

'inc'udes  preschoo'  .nceTv*'  g'a'Ms 

4  incudes  Digrams  o*  »*aVona  s-q^  '«cancu  and  spec-a-  p'og'ams  «0'  the  d«sad*ar- 
taqed 

"  Inciii'lf";  naK«n,»i  p'oo/a"*s  rnsoarch  cion-ons'Mlions  evaluation  ana  lechn  ca! 
a*sstani*o  tirviiry  i'<i-"'Vi  lm  hornless  adui's  «i-mI  some  ot^e*  snvii  p'^q'a^s 

•  irv'wdps  Pel-  G-a-'ls  SuDnei»e'Ha:  Educ  at  on  Oppon.jn.ty  G'ams  Stair  Sl»dont  in- 
re"*  \r>  Gm^is  a"d  k.^c  Com  ngeni  L03"S 


-Daia  are  nol  available  or  not  applicable 

NOTE  -Because  o<  rou"d'ng  deta'is  may  n0i  add  to  tolak  Data  [ve«,en>d  . 
tnpjialion  are  obligations  wh-crh  d'*fe»  irom  outlay  {.gutes  'Opodea  •«  otnc  tah<ef. 
chapter  Son^e  data  have  been  ipviscd  -rom  previously  puhtisnori  iigu^n? 


SOURCE  U  S  0«ic"  o'  Ma'Ntaement  anci  Budget  IhtaqC  c-f  fh<- 
C"j/Me'»f  f.sca;  years  198?  1"  1995  iTh-s  lahio  m»  ptrpa'vd  Mrty  1{ 


On.y.1  SM.V 


9 
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Table  352.— U.S.  Department  of  Education  outlays,  by  level  of  education  and  type  of  recipient: 

Fiscal  years  1980  to  1994 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Year  and  area  of  education 
1 

Total 
2 

Local 
education 
agencies 

3 

State 
education 
agencies 

4 

College 
students 

5 

Institutions 
of  higher 
education 

6 

Federal  j 
7 

Multiple 

types  of    !     Other 1 
recipients 

8  9 

1980  total   

$13,137.8 

$5,313.7 

$1,103.2 

$2,137.4 

$2,267.2 

$249.8 

$693.8  !  $1,372.7 

Elementary'secondary   

Postsecondary  education  

Other  programs   

Education  research  and  statistics   

■6.629.1 
5.682  2 
747.7 
78.7 

5.309  4 
43 

662.2 
99.5 
341.5 

34.2 
2.103  2 

22.0 
2.166.5 

78  7 

62  5 
 j 

187.3  j 

 r 

513.4!            25  5 
—  I  1.313.0 
180.4  !  34.2 

1982  total   

Elementary/secondary   

Postsecondary  education  

Other  programs  

Education  research  and  statistics   

14,109.3 

5,425.8 

1,414.2 

1,610.2 

1,951.8 

268.3  :           535.4  I  2,903.6 

6.456  3 
6.418.8 
1.152.0 
82.2 

5.420.8 
50 

593.8 
196.6 
623.8 

48.9 
1.561  3 

21.9 
1.847.7 

82.2 

2.6:          340  3  j  27.9 

—  j                —           2  813.2 

265.7  |           195.1  62.5 
_  l                    j  _ 

1984  total  

Elementary'secondary^  

Postsecondary  educat;on   

Other  programs   

Education  research  and  statistics 

1985  total   

Elementary; secondary   

Postsecondary  education   

Other  programs   

Education  research  and  statistics   

1986  total   

Elementary'secondary   

Postsecondary  education   

Other  programs   

Education  research  and  statistics   

1988  total   

Elementary/secondary  

Postsecondary  education  

Other  programs   

Education  research  and  statistics   

1990  total   

Elementary/secondary   

Postsecondary  education   

Other  programs   

Education  research  and  statistics  .... 

1 992  total  

Elementary/second  an/  

Postsecondary  education   

Other  programs  

Education  research  and  statistics   

1993  total  

Elementary/secondary  

Postsecondary  education   

Other  programs  

Education  research  and  statistics 

1994  total  . 

Elementary'secondary   

Postsecondary  education  

Other  programs   

Education  research  and  statistics 

15,534.7 

5,256.5 

1,879.0 

2,193.4 

2,167.4 

 f 

330.2 

 1  

516.7  }  3,191.4 

6.220.8 
7.341.2 
1.813.1 
159.6 

5.252.4 
4.1 

536  0 
211.5 
1.131.5 

55.5 
2.137.9 

35.3 
1.972.5 

159  6 

22.9 
307.3 

259.9  j 
256  8 

58.8 
3.019.3 
113.3 

16,701.1 

6,225.0 

1,502.9 

2,434.7 

2,362.3 

287.3 

503.9 

3,385.0 

7.296.7 
8.202.5 
1.173.1 
28.8 

6,220.8 
4.2 

636.0 
228.3 
638.6 

58.0 
2.376.7 

25.2 
2.308.3 

28.8 

2.4 
284.9 

322.4 
181.5 

31.9 
3.289.2 
63.9 

17,740.1 

6,435.1 

1,823.3 

2,685.9 

2,637.2 

265.4 

625.8 

3,267.5 

7.552.0 
8.444.9 
1.674.2 
69.0 

6.432.1 
3.0 

558  5 
215.6 
1.049.2 

68  3 
2.617.6 

45.2 
2.523.0 

69.0 

2.2 
263.2 

372  0 
253.8 

73  8 
3.088.7 
105.0 

18,326.9 

6,614.8 

2,234.6 

3,103.4 

2,519.5 

319.4 

838.8 

2,696.3 

8.098.4 
8.247.1 
1 .939.0 
42.4 

6.606.3 
8.5 

717.9 
184.60 
1,332.1 

66.2 
3.037.2 

39.5 
2.437.6 

42.4 

238 
295.6 

616.7 

222.1 
— 

 __j 

.28.0 
2.58  r./ 
80.6 

23,198.5 

8.000.7 

2,490.3 

3,859.6 

3,649.8 

441.4 

912.2 

3,844.4 

9.681.3 
11.176.0 
2.251.0 
89.5 

7.995.0 
5.7 

700.3 
261.6 
1.528.5 

80.5 
3.77^.1 

85.4 
3.475.0 

89.5 

113.1 
328.3 

650.7 
261.5 

56.3 
3.660.4 
127.8 

26,116.0 

9,834.7 

2,883.2 

4,090.7 

4,107.4 

418.3 

1.189.4 

3,592.4 

12.057.7 
11.323.6 
2.579  9 
154  8 

9.830.1 
4.6 

1.011.0 

245  5 
1 .626  6 

92  9 
3.997  7 

232.7 
3.719.9 

154.8 

49.8 
368.5 

762  3 
I  427.0 

78.8 
3.360.5 
153.1 

30,478.2 

10,459.3 

3,123.0 

5,274.8 

5,264.0 

404.5 

1,200.2 

4,752.4 

13.059.0 
14.660  7 
2.526  4 
232.2 

10.451  5 
7.8 

1.261  0 
225.9 
1.636.1 

110.5 
5.164  3 

281.9 
4.749.9 

232.2 

51.0 
353.5 

823.3 
376.9 

79.8 
4.520.6 
1520 

28,879.7 

11,635.6 

3,683.5 

4,789.4 

4,890.9 

530.1 

1 ,368.2 

1,982.1 

14.825.8 
10.699  0 
3.038.6 
316.4 

11.629  2 
64 

1.580.0 
42.2 
2.061.3 

1 

170  5 
4.618  9 

I   .  — 

295  2 
4.279  3 

316.4 

60  9 
469  2 

1.002  1 
366  1 

i 

87.9 
1 .758  6 
135  6 

'Other  recipients  include  Indian  tribes  Dnvate  nonproM  agonies  and  banks  SOURCE  L»  S  Office  o<  Management  and  Budget.  Budget  of  (ho  US  Government. 

—  Data  are  not  avaiiap'e  or  not  apphcab'O  Fisca1  Years  1982  to  t995.  and  Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance  National 

Science  Four^ation  Federal  Funds  for  Research  and  Development  Fiscal  Years  1980 
NOTE  —Outlays  by  type  of  recp'Ont  are  os'imated  based  on  obi<ga''0^  aatn  Became  to  1994  and  unpublished  data  obtained  «rom  vanous  fedora'  agrees  (Th>s  labie  was 

of  round-ng  detduS  may  not  add  to  totals  piopaied  .June  1994  ) 
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Table  353.— U.S.  Department  of  Education  obligations  for  major  programs,  by  state  or  other  area: 

Fiscal  year  1993 


(In  thousands) 


Sto'e  <■>'  ow  a-ea 


t*e  dis- 
advan- 
tages ' 


B'ock 
granis  to 
states  for 
scnoo'  ini- 

O'OVC* 

n*en!  ■ 


Scr>oo;  as-  i 

s-stance  in  i  Vocation 
federally  ,  and  adjit 
atfected  :  educat  or  ; 
a-oas  •  . 


Education 
for  the 
handi- 
capped " 


Btl-ngja! 

edu- 
cation* 


Indian  1  Kgnei  a->J 
Odj-  j  COnt  n.j<ng 
cat-on  education" 


Student 

'mar-oa- 
assistance ' 


Pjt:  -t: 
'.Dran,- 
pro- 
g-ams  ' 


j  . 
scrvees 


.4- 


10 


Total 

Alabama 

A'aska 

Ar.zona 

Arkansas 

Caj-Jo-n.a 

Colorado 

Connecfcut 

Delaware 

District  of  Coiumba 
Fiorsda 

Georgia 

Hawai- 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Loui&ana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mis  sou:  i 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carol«na 
North  Dakota 

Onto 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylva«va 
Rhode  Island 

Soulh  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Indian  tnoe  setas-de 
Undistributed 

Outlying  a'oas 
American  Samoa 
Guam 

Nnrthem  Marianas 
Puerto  Rico 

Trust  Terr-tory  <>'  tho  Pac-V 
Virgin  Islands 


;  $22,913,685  $6,574,791 


$1,268,633 


S690.710!  $1,480,979 


$2,319,174;  $211,980 


$71.7971    S985.717i    $7,261,638]  $1 17,846  $1,930,420 


 r 

439  876' 
15*  370 s 
402  876  1 
.  231  70?  j 
2  039  530  j 

283.075 1 
197  266 
57  554  I 
474  812! 
983.4131 


536  355 
87  347 
108  562 
931  047 
458.001 


284  551 ; 
222  653 
366  31 1  : 
488  009  i 
112  34',  | 

323.186  | 
513  687! 
758  004  I 
352  3G2  j 
302  514! 

428  987 
132  6M  ; 
160  332  | 
72  1 59  i 
69.833 ! 

528  398 ; 
225  443] 
1 .936  649  : 
5-0  365 
94  121 

909  67ij 
342  003  i 
244  594  i 
976  "02  ! 
98  255  j 

323  700  ! 
'22  672. 
48*'  460! 
i  441  213 ! 
2^.  936  ; 

69  '91  • 
474  413  1 
388  323  i 
581  012  5 
416  664  1 

62  363  | 

52  712  • 
43  50b 


10  56/"1  1 
19  663 
6  886  ; 
^ 72  546 . 
8  42^ 
24  08c  I 


1  22  908 

23  280 
96  825 
74.260 

659  827 

64  064 
58  663 
15  445 
25  169 
290.971 

168  747 
17  993 

24  138 
284  3  77 
100  241 

48.254 
50  951 
113  983 
.74  576 
31.524 

90  924 
130  993 
273  809 

79.129 

118  231 

108.855 
24  466 
30  341 
1?  049 

15  001 

175  557 
55  459 
615  288 
138  0H 

16  445 

255  694 
76  792 
66  945  j 

301  332! 
2^  62 1 j 

88  354 
19  687 

1 19  235 
566  439 

29  956 

15  954 
10/.242 

96  065 

59  949 
108.020 

10  987 

I 

39  14?  j 
b  403 


4  J*7  j 
3  983  I 
2  338  | 
229  350 
1  606 

r  409 


20.910 
5  903 
16  752 

1 1  929 
157  478 

14  668 
13.168 

5  952 

6  300 
52  729 

32.036 

7  22- 

6  282 
54.094 
24  949 

12  520 
11.408 
13212 

22  584 

7  267 

20  668 
24  379 
45.316 
19  910 

15  836 

23  356 
7  231 

7  457 
6  036 
6  021 

33  031 

8  393 
87.200 
29  418 

5.948 

49  917 
17  573 
12  867 
52  652 

6  040 

17  243 
5  0V3 
22.793 
B6  883 
10  350 

7  170 
31  017 
25  018 
10  648 
22  76i 

5  984 

1  359 
169 


i  70? 
3  985 

464  I 
26  632  I 

510| 
3.290 


4  773  , 
79  773  i 
65  900 ! 

2  181  j 
65  762  ■ 

8.124! 
7  564  ; 
5?! 

I  351 
14  379 

6.714 
22  055 

4  856 
9  655 
1  896 

198 
8.590 

1  172 
7  528 

2  964 

10.362 

5  396 
7  102  | 
5  905  | 
3.781  j 

5  719' 
22.099! 
8.687  i 

3  588; 

25  j 

II  591  ! 
37  387  , 
16.129; 

9  283  ! 
12  738 


4  468 
24  414 
3.648 
3  H9 
3  351 

7  158 
15  05O 

3  207  ■ 
28  776  i 

7  856 ! 

1 1  j 
36  086  ' 
26  753  1 
80, 
7  622' 
76'6  , 


0 

037  1 
0' 
o.j  • 


28  753 
5  599 
22  179 

16  346 
149  164 

17  101 
14  139 

5  909 

5  989 
66'  159 

41  275  ! 
6.969 
7  1081 

58.067  j 
34.243 

27  699 
13  590 
26  148 
29.504 
7.343 

21  605 
26  700 
52  525 
22.219 

19  39 

29.5K 

6  181 
9  104 
7.238 

6  911 

33.784 
!0  393 
83.192 

42  857 
5  94G 

62  967 

20  454 
15  833 

63  355 

7  217 


24  989  i 
6  029i 
55  344  1 
108  357  I 
12  469  ; 

5  769  i 
32  980  i 
24  908 
12  907  : 
27  512 

5  622 


'  381 
784 
371 

20  036 
541 
051 


46  960  ! 

9.545  I 
34.214 

26  304 

27  073 

32  671 
35  469 
8.298 
4  244 
1 30  959 

57  092 
7.840 
12  392 
131.575 

59  207 

60  638 

25  380 

43  886 
42  820 
14.450 

49  667 
78  381  j 

26  1 55 

44  072 
4Q7  ! 

i 

55  054  1 

18  755  j 
17  918 
12  167 

10  7831 

-  I 
94  951  1 
20  3  r9 
171  238 
129  108 
6  920 

108  900 
33  744 
33  639 

108  158 

1 1  735 

40  571 
9.005 
108,277 

19  923 
25  812 


10  670 ] 
61  995. 
48.970; 
22  386 ; 
53  1321 
7  0621 

9  814  ] 

0! 


2bi5; 
6  571  j 
333  1 
34  669  I 
4  789! 
8  9351 


576 

1  199 
7  354 

347 
71  882 

4  793 
888 
250 

2  064 
4  599 

467 
842 
933 
6  808 
705 

908 
916 
462 
2.131 
1.534 

1  569 
4.617 

3  061 
1  056 

549 

792 
3  002 
837 
311 
222 

1.922 
9  484 
32  267 
210 
1  635 

767 
9  331 
3  162 

998 
1  378 

115 
1  749 
133 
14  075 
1  232 

81 
1  390 
3  627 
C 
247 
"03 

0 
0 


156 
303 
779 


1  16OI 
6  848! 
8  927! 

102) 
4  609 '! 

669! 
27, 
0 
188 
375 

0 
0 
216 
89 

17 


110 


285  I 
0: 
487 
80 

315 
80 
2.836} 
4.137  I 
1  014  i 
I 

40  I 

3  477 
773! 
661 

0 

102 
5  646 

1  183 

2  485. 

1  580 

39 
10  998; 
1 .205  ! 
0i 
3?  j 

0i 

2  5931 
1521 
1551 
636: 

115! 
14  ! 

4  161 ; 

0 ' 

2  492' 

680 ; 

P; 
0 


0: 
oi 
0  i 
°! 
0; 


35  521  1 

2  125 
8  791 ; 

11  314  j 

66  986  j 

11  505  j 
7  042 
3.741 
214.295 
17  862 

30  819  ; 
4  914  ! 

3  362! 
32  382 
12472] 

1 1  371 j 
10.092 
13  928 
22.327 

6  247 

14.980 

19  441  j 
23  907 

12  901 

16  940 

12  824! 

6  334; 

4  592 
1.416 

2  245 

1 1  418 

7  638 
42  991 

31  276 

3  870 

17  170 

12  954 

8  204  I 
25  871  I 

3  036! 

18  595! 
3.024  i 

21  538  I 
42  ~0G ; 

6  764  j 

3  534  1 

20  143  ! 
17  135  j 

7  3851 
ih  149 ! 

2  048; 


27"  1 
1  338  I 
1  928  J 
15  785' 

343! 

920  i 


-t— 

132  781  j 
9  560. 
112  9461 
61  508 : 
655  3C1  ; 

109  002 
42  952 
10.243 
203.338 
310.559 

143 156 
11  229 
36  769 
273  449 
1 75  806  1 

101  767 
80  553 
107.084 
139  004 
28  400 

82  724 
1 84  336 
253  961 
127  425 

94  290  j 

146  374  1 
32  321 
67  772 ! 
15.214! 
20  217) 

124  420! 

54  808  j 
769  864  | 
122  756! 

31  616; 
j 

315831  ! 

104  502  I 
73  900  I 

320  173 
36  092  j 

88  956! 

51  524  ' 
108  407] 
427  228  i 

98  669  j 

18811  ! 
1 38  522  j 

105  1 1 1  i 
45  382  I 

135  526] 
15  84S' 

0, 
f'i 


408! 
1  042  ; 
50:  | 
300  99 1 
1 

693  ■ 


1  925 
566 
1  779 
1  250 
12  096 

1  647 

1  617 
787 
83  7 

4.3i  1 

2  520 
63! 
598 

4  8C7 
2  511 

1  464 
1.305 

2  379 
1.704 

803 

2  267 
2  660 
4  877 
'.966 

1  132 

2  345 

713 

92-1 
83" 
768 

2.911 
773 
7  327 
2  975 
552 

4  587 
1  575 
1  4  71 
4  357 
586 

1  676 
668 

2  054 
6  959 

862 

652 
2  77b 
2  366 
121^ 
2  325 

428 

2  391 
0 


88 
96  I 
87 
1  452 
139 
85 


1  Chaptei  1  Educat-on  Consni.aat .0"  and  i«^prove»npni  Ac*.  'OS1 

•"includes  Chapter  2  Education  Ct>"honJa''>'N  and  ('"P'uvPp'p'-I  At :     19P1  Stance 

and  Mathematics  Education  D-ug  F-ee  Schoy,»  and  Cr^mu'Ses  arvJ  fcdncat-»n  <A 

Homeless  Children  "and  Youlh 

'includes  Maintenance  and  Oocations 

4  Includes  Vocational  Education  Basir.  State  Grants  Community  Based  0'Uun>?a 
t'ons  Consume1  and  HomonmkP'  EdiicaVon  State  Conn<K  Vocalumal  Fdjcai«n»i 
Tech-Prep  Education  and  Adult  bducat-on  State  Administered  Piog'am 

'Includes  State  G'ants  P»es<hoo'  mcontivi'  Cvants  In  Stii'es  and  G-.r>ts  >•«  in'ants 
and  Families 

''Also  ncludes  Emergency  lmm.qr,i»>t  E'lmat'OP  PiugM0'  a^d  T'ans.tsm  P'oarani  <o» 
Refugee  Chitgien 

'includes  Inshtutiuna*  Aid  t.i  Strengthen  Highoi  fduuiicn  lnsMj!«»ns  sf-rv'\j  siq'-i- 
cant  numbers  of  low  income  students  Ot^c  Speoa  Programs  «oi  the  Disadvantaged 
Cooperative  Education  Fund  'c  the  Imp'ovement  of  Po-jtspcondarv  Education  Fe.-u* 
ships,  and  Scholarships  and  anrua!  internal  ^ubsdy  qia'ils  for  facilities  construction 

"Includes  Poll  (Vai>ts  State  Student  Incenl.ve  Grants  Guaranteed  Student  Loa"  nto* 
est  siibsifl.es  and  Poststxiindttiy  Review  Program 


"inc'udes  Pub'c  Lib'arv  Services  Pob"ir  Librae  Consl'uc'ion  intP'ubM'v  Coopnat«on 
Fyicign  Language  Mate'ia's  library  literary  programs  C./iegc  lava^y  lec^noioiiv  I 
biary  Educal  on  and  Tra.n  rig.  Rosoa'uh  L^'anes  and  resea^i"  and  ftemon&t'atirv  p... 
grams 

'  includes  Rehabilitation  So'vces  Bas'C  State  Giants  CNent  Ass's'a'vc  U>i  Hand 
capped  ind'vduais.  Independent  Uvinq.  and  Supported  Employment  Services 

NOTE  ~  Dnta  relied  revismns  10  ^gures  n  me  Budget  of  the  untM  Suites  Clove'." 
tre'it  Fiscal  Vear  tP95  To  the  extent  pr<sssb:c  dala  rep-er-en*  npi.qat'ons  !Ha" 
outlays  Because  of  ihe  exclusion  ol  certain  pmgM'tis  tola's  trvs  table  a'o  (e\v(-r  tn  i^ 
t^ose  reported  n  nihe"  tables  Because     round'ng  deta-is  may  nut  add  to  toUvs 

SOURCE  US  Department  o'  Education  Na'iona1  Conto*  'o'  td.icat-on  Stavsiirj. 
ba^od  on  unpublished  tabulations  from  the  Office  o*  Managci*wM  Budget  and  U  S 
Department  of  Commerce  Bureau  of  the  Census  f-cftd.r  £  *pend.ri/.'e<:  bv  St.Ue  f&  Fis 
ca'  Ve.ir  IW  (This  ',il»|p  was  pu»pa'»»d  M.m  h  1^94  » 
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Table  354.— U.S.  Department  of  Education  obligations  for  major  programs,  by  state  or  other  area: 

Fiscal  year  1992 

[In  thousands] 


State  O!  0''kv  area  ( 
i 

J 

i  ' 

i 

1 

To:a:  j 
• 

2 

Grants  for 
trse  dis- 
ad van  - 
.ageo 

3 

B'ock 
grants  to 
states  for 
school  im- 
prove^ 

me 

4 

Scnooi  as-  ] 
S'Stance  in 
federally 
affected 
areas  3 

5 

Vocational 
and  aeuit 
education  * 

§ 

Education 
for  the 
nandi; 

capped * 

Bilingual 

edu- 
cation r> 

g 

edu- 
cation 

Higher  and 
continu'p.g 
education" 

Student 
financial 
assistance6 

Public 
library 
pro- 
grams* 

Rehabilita- 
tion 
services 10 

13 

9 

1 0 

\& 

 1 

Total 

1 

$22,108,910 

$6,717,225 

S1 .222,474 

$695,166 

$1,238,208 

$2,293,903 

$209,194 

$69,263 

$1,010,264 

$6,694,293 

$120,985 

$1 .837,936 

Alabama 

439  257 

140  198 

30.067 

4  969 

25.226 

46.704 

596 

1  080 

36  424 

109.865 

1  986 

42. 142 

122  663 

24.068 

5.979 

55.720 

5.002 

6724 

890 

6^690 

l!93l 

8^356 

671 

6.632 

Arizona 

373.759 

72.135 

16  721 

65  562 

18.862 

29  618 

7  941 

8.453 

9.588 

117  586 

1.681 

25.613 

Arkansas 

232  188 

8 1 .356 

12  280 

2  231 

14  423 

23  555 

75 

103 

10.602 

60.592 

1  298 

25  673 

California 

2.128.596 

671  943 

1  iS  1 10 

65  794 

1 24  684 

278.176 

71  738 

5.150 

69.41 0 

552.443 

1 2  140 

1  OO 

Coicado 

262  558 

55  199 

14  384 

8  265 

14  915 

30  407 

4  346 

786 

12.54 1 

98.169 

1  680 

21  867 

Connecticut 

196.867 

72.028 

13  284 

7  647 

13.026 

30872 

649 

30 

7.666 

34^913 

V673 

14^879 

De(av.are 

57.275 

20.451 

6077 

69 

5.375 

6.581 

75 

0 

3.915 

7.587 

475 

6.671 

Disi^cl  o*  Columbia 

272  842 

32.863 

2.646 

1  371 

5  441 

579 

2  128 

179 

204.254 

12.634 

581 

10  167 

Florida 

901  269 

305  055 

55.948 

14  614 

55.693 

115  609 

4.'  17 

366 

22!021 

239.094 

5.296 

83.446 

Georg-a 

516  971 

190  048 

32  595 

6  945 

36  163 

52-557 

437 

0 

30  893 

1 13.429 

3  086 

50.818 

Havvan 

84  445 

18  629 

4.837 

21  671 

6J71 

7!851 

1.227 

0 

6408 

9!573 

631 

7^447 

Idano 

93.952 

23.291 

3  804 

4.584 

6.245 

11  628 

640 

237 

3.281 

29.956 

794 

9.493 

htmo'S 

897.299 

324.893 

54.576 

9.900 

52.458 

106.723 

5.984 

85 

28.456 

235,267 

4,872 

74,032 

Indiana 

427.687 

103.046 

25.654 

1.926 

30  600 

53^932 

699 

16 

12^666 

15 1^931 

2*538 

44.680 

lowa 

196.470 

49  591 

12.833 

212 

2  822 

5  493 

977 

1 15 

11.141 

92  478 

1.644 

19.165 

Kansas 

208  199 

47  847 

11.309 

IC.101 

12.068 

23.031 

966 

265 

9J61 

73.618 

1^325 

18^507 

Kentucky 

349  870 

1 19  379 

18.763 

1.263 

23.210 

43.756 

562 

0 

1 1,737 

93.090 

1.539 

36.573 

Louisiana 

468.929 

1 58  206 

24  102 

7.619 

26.135 

38.177 

2.307 

467 

24  577 

142.529 

2,352 

42.460 

Maine 

127.117 

38.246 

4.937 

2.802 

6  573 

26  627 

1 .424 

82 

6.697 

27.921 

836 

1 0.971 

Maryland 

327  770 

108.595 

20  564 

10  386 

19  486 

46  542 

1  520 

31 1 

19.651 

71,229 

2.122 

27.365 

.Massachusetts 

504  185 

164  802 

27.086 

5.540 

24  353 

67  749 

4!910 

89 

22^829 

148.159 

2726 

35^941 

Michigan 

760  375 

271.747 

45.477 

7  171 

46.923 

68.495 

3.496 

2.630 

23.856 

226.663 

3.662 

60.257 

Minnesota 

336  151 

73  413 

19  797 

5  902 

20.155 

49.1 12 

941 

3.903 

1 1.146 

1 16.925 

2  050 

32.807 

Mississippi 

328.341 

126.206 

16  109 

3  839 

16.936 

29  357 

580 

l!l63 

16.538 

85^31 5 

l!355 

30.942 

MiSSOun 

287  282 

6  388 

23  739 

5  814 

26  363 

44.187 

718 

38 

12.073 

127.153 

2.226 

38.584 

Montana 

102.326 

16.186 

4.853 

22.416 

5.542 

620 

2.631 

3.758 

5.864 

30.127 

719 

7*610 

Nebraska 

160  431 

30.918 

7.536 

8.772 

8  099 

17.388 

665 

831 

5.206 

69.124 

965 

10.927 

Nevada 

67  518 

16  180 

6  044 

3  671 

6  087 

10.255 

75 

649 

2  033 

14.590 

817 

7.1 17 

New  Hampshire 

61.295 

17  046 

6.043 

27 

6.171 

545 

239 

0 

A. 006 

18!944 

807 

7.467 

New  Jersey 

631.886 

214.420 

33  814 

1 1.556 

30.628 

169  758 

1  950 

103 

18  098 

109.932 

3  405 

38.221 

New  Mexico 

203.236 

47  468 

8.372 

37  494 

8.771 

18  435 

8.802 

5.133 

8.415 

45.594 

896 

13.857 

New  vo'k 

t .  745  054 

715.459 

88.090 

15.989 

75.493 

8  263 

32.313 

1  197 

47.468 

645,261 

7.473 

108.046 

North  Carolina 

453  420 

163.566 

29  442 

9  383 

38.837 

4  031 

129 

2.432 

30  839 

1 1 1 .262 

2.956 

60.542 

North  Dakota 

95  102 

16.674 

6  072 

12.281 

5.476 

7.042 

2.1 13 

1.577 

4.042 

32706 

623 

6.495 

Ohio  . 

830.393 

239  619 

50.109 

4.652 

56  197 

96  234 

940 

38 

19  843 

282.613 

4.748 

73.400 

Oklahoma 

319  790 

62  860 

12.267 

24  187 

17.975 

39  828 

8.667 

9  976 

13  472 

99  1 16 

1.599 

29.845 

Oregon 

212  442 

65  182 

12  653 

3710 

13  762 

20  143 

3  170 

1.285 

7.397 

62^054 

M67 

21.620 

Pennsylvania 

998  281 

335  475 

53  033 

3  454 

57.942 

96.096 

1  129 

0 

26.800 

329  068 

5.051 

90.234 

Rhode  island 

99  525 

25  494 

6.067 

3  348 

6.477 

10.455 

1.327 

42 

5  824 

33  625 

738 

6.128 

Soulh  Carolina 

355.780 

100  001 

17  448 

7.334 

22  046 

77.659 

115 

0 

19.278 

75.232 

1.544 

35.122 

South  Dakota 

;  128.384 

20  433 

5.979 

15.189 

5517 

8.365 

1.522 

2.117 

6.221 

55.254 

668 

7.119 

Tennessee 

!  392.438 

137.503 

23  545 

3  406 

5916 

50.221 

223 

149 

2 1 . 1 97 

103.820 

2.270 

44J87 

Texas 

j      1  404  702 

447  01  1 

86  175 

28.8*1 1 

93  562 

1 73  629 

13.805 

112 

45  920 

372.641 

7.273 

135.732 

Utah 

!        183  311 

24  439 

10  269 

7  990 

10  422 

23.615 

1.324 

601 

7.174 

79.883 

1.023 

16.570 

Vermont 

1         55  665 

17  541 

4.825 

13 

5  258 

524 

81 

110 

3.003 

16.969 

596 

6.744 

Virginia 

;       415  184 

125  379 

21  596 

36.289 

i        29  658 

10  193 

1  348 

13 

17.152 

130  123 

2.850 

40.583 

Washington 

356  447 

83  277 

17  495 

26  802 

21.590 

45  412 

3  315 

4.247 

20  135 

98  999 

2  483 

32.690 

West  Virginia 

!        175  362 

56  065 

7  168 

93 

1 1 .496 

21  078 

0 

0 

6000 

52*258 

■  888 

20317 

Wiscons'n 

;       393  206 

93.976 

22.597 

7  655 

24  723 

47  667 

439 

2.099 

14.031 

138.860 

2.211 

38.947 

Wyoming 

;         59  460 

9  063 

6  003 

7  641 

5  119 

6  570 

852 

556 

1.805 

15.567 

510 

5.774 

Indian  tribe  setas.de 

!         87  002 

34  543 

1  330 

0 

0 

48  719 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.410 

0 

Undisf.buted 

'       456  35? 

13.080 

0 

59  251 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

384.026 

0 

0 

Oi>tiv>ng  areas 

i 

i 

Anoncd"  Samoa 

7  238 

i         J  TO? 

1  648 

0!  164 

!  280 

75 

0 

249 

326 

89 

616 

Guam 

1         21  296 

3.648 

6  '37 

0 

1  249 

S         6  156 

269 

0 

1  668 

1  207 

97 

1.865 

Northern  Ma-«anas 

6  eoo 

j         2  828 

1  039 

1  145 

1  5P5 

221 

0 

161 

403 

87 

401 

Puerto  Rjco 

697  522 

]      265  763 

37  935 

t  150 

j        24  480 

!  18.698 

873 

0 

15  829 

297  596 

2.382 

32.815 

Trust  Terntory  of  iho  Pacific 

;           6  040 

1  869 

523 

1  241 

j  2.400 

244 

0 

563 

1 

13 

185 

Virgin  islands 

23  622 

i         8  837 
1 

3  688 

656 

859 

i         5  98« 

198 

0 

1  106 

633 

86 

1.571 

'  Chapter  1  E  due  at -on  Con^oi'dation  and  improve- »  on  1  Act  0'  198i 

Includes  Chapter  ?  Educator  Co»SO:.d<ll<or,  .lrtrj  Imp'.vempo'  Art  n'  1QR1  V<<?nre 
and  Mathematics  Education  D'ug-Freo  Sconce  and  Ccrunuivlif!**  and  Education  o< 
Homeless  Chi'dren  and  Youth 

'Includes  Maintenance  and  Operations 

*  includes  Vocat<onal  Education  ■  Basic  St.no  Giants  Community  Baseil  Organ./a 
tions  Consumer  and  Homemakor  Education  Stale  Councils  Vocarona:  Education. 
Tnth  P'pp  Edvication  ,vid  Adult  Education-Suite  Artm-n^^rod  Prrvyram 

Includes  State  Grants  Preschool  inrenKe  Grants  in  States  and  Giants  t<y  'nfants 
nnd  F  armies 

'  A'so  includes  Emergency  Imm.giant  Education  P'OQiam  and  Tianj.it  on  P'nrjraru  for 
Redone  Ctvdren 

includes  mst'tutiona'  Ad  to  Strengthen  H«qher  Educate  l«>st'iut'u"b  seeing  s'Qrv'. 
cant  numbers  of  low-income  students  Other  Speoal  Pton/ams  for  the  D-sadvantnaed 
Cooperative  Education  Fund  fm  the  Improvement  of  Pn<;t';ornndary  \  duration  f  nuo.v 
snips  and  Scnni.vf.hip5  ana  annual  interest  subsidy  qnti**;  Uv  tar^t  er,  rnnstrurtmn 

"Incudes  Pel'  Grafts  Statn  Student  lnren*«ve  G'ans  ,im  GtM',in*cod  Studen*  |..,in 
■ntercst  subsidies 


'includes  Publ,c  Ubra'y  Services.  Pub'ic  Library  Construction  Interhbrary  Cooperation 
Foreign  Language  Materials  Library  Literacy  programs.  College  Library  Technology.  Li- 
brary Education  and  Training  Resoarch  Libraries  and  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams 

'  includes  Rehabilitation  Sen/ices  Basic  State  Grants.  Cient  Assistance  for  Handi- 
rapped  Ind  viduais  independent  Living  and  Supported  Employment  Sen/ices 

NOTE  Data  reflect  revisions  to  figures  :n  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
"•er'f  F'Sim/  Vrv/r  1994  To  Ihe  extent  possible  data  represent  obligations  rather  than 
n.Aiys  Because  nl  the  exr.lus-on  of  certain  programs  totals  in  this  tab'e  are  lower  than 
!»\im'  reported  iM  othc  t.ihios  Because  of  rounding  details  may  not  add  to  totals 


SOURCE  US  Department  of  Educalion  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
hasnd  on  unpublished  tabulations  from  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  U  S 
Department  of  Commerce  Bureau  of  the  Census  FeoVM'  Ewefid'tufes  bv  S'ato  for  F/s- 
ra'  Voyk  I,1'1);1  iTh'-;  lah'n  was  prnpared  Marrh  1993  I 
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382  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 


Table  355.— Appropriations  for  Chapter  1  and  Chapter  2,  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 

of  1981,  by  state  or  other  area:  1992-93  and  1993-94 

[In  thousands] 


Chapter  1.  school  year  1993-94 2 


State  or  other  area 


Total4 

Alabama 

A'assa 

A'.zona 

Arna^sas 

Ca/om;a 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

D:sinct  of  Co  u'^o-a 
Fionda 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

!daho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mame  . 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
M«ch»gan 
Minnesota 

MiSS-SS'PP' 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New  Hampshue 

No*  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Ca--oi'na 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Otegci 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Is'and 

South  Carolina 
Soutn  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Verrno|,t 
Virginia 
Washngton 
West  V.rg -n  a 

WiSCOns.n 
Wyom'ng 

Other  actiV't:es 

Bu'ea^.  o*  !na<an  A'fai's 
Migrant  coo'd^t-on  acK'tes 

Out'y,n9  a'eas 
American  Samoa 
Guarr 

Northern  Ma^anas 
PueMo  R  co 

T'jsl  Te^tory  o*  t'>e  Pac>f-f 
V'rg  '>  istands 


Cnapie'  1 

total 
school  year 
1992-93' 


239  819  | 
62  846  | 
6b  041  | 

334  972  i 
25  4  74  j 

103  012  ! 

20  423  ! 
136  996  1 
446  849  ; 

24  404  i 

i 

17  623  : 
125  496  ' 
83  202  : 
56  041  j 
93.903 
9  054 


I  38  043 
1  9  985 


Concentra- 
tion grants 


813.367 

$6,799,906 

140  198 

123  539 

23  998 

24  973 

72.107  ' 

97  419 

81  311  j 

75  446 

671  878  i 

762.373 

j 

55  141  | 

65  63' 

72  034  . 

61  053 

20.443  ; 

16.649 

32  781 

27  521 

304  925 

295.449 

190  0C5 

169.596 

18  615 

18.419 

23  278 

24  530 

324.084 

308.799 

102.888 

103.521 

49.583 

48.762 

47.601 

52  099 

U9.333 

114  894 

158  150 

176  053 

38  259 

31.992 

108  509 

93  287 

164  41 1 

143  005 

268  797 

280.961 

73  373 

80  263 

126  194 

j       11b  509 

109  0>9 

!  110.734 

18  193 

I  24.666 

30  907 

I        30  667 

16.174 

I        1 7.295 

:7013 

|  15.858 

214  296 

!  178.677 

47.464 

1  55.559 

715  098 

!       624  073 

163  535 

136  844 

16.663  I  ■  16.738 

675,998 


258.078 
77  392 
71  911 

312  731 
22  234 

88  950 
19  897 
120  162 
571  630 
30  822 

16  805 
109.408 

97  977 

60  607 
111  025 

11  217 


34  696 
7  200 


3  791 
3  674  ! 
2  827  j 
265  763  | 
1  903  j 
8  774  | 


Local 
edLcation 
agencies 
basic  grant 


$5,449,924 


14.732 
544 

12  417 
8  684 

84.409 

5  408 
3.148 
513 
2  465 
30.995 

18  159 
1.690 

I.  690 
31  972 

7.542 

2.465 
3.311 

13  497 
23.613 

I  157 

6.033 
9.589 

29  135 
5.442 

15*40 

II.  792 
2.813 
1  690 

965 
340 

II  112 
7.361 

64.280 
9915 

1  690 

29  375 
9  606 
4.514 

26  984 

2  110 

9  258 
1  795 
14  393 
69  045 
1.768 

340 
7  99.' 

6  943 

7  796 
7.626 

518 


State  schools 


Handi- 
capped 
children 


$126,394 


102  592 
11.262 
74.661 
59  753 

549.882 

54  166 
50  535 
13  490 
20.950 
230  295 

141.534 
15.346 
17.431 

240  620 
86  595 

43  486 
40  408 
91  495 
142.146 
25.551 

80.919 
110  902 
223.977 

68.505 
■  97  353 

92.866 
20  130 
26.089 
14.418 
13.490 

153.872 
44.702 
516.800 
119.412 
13.490 

214.493 
63  834 
50  025 

256  648 
18.014 

75.541 
16.28C 
100  902 
440  530 
26  067 

13  490 
95  735 
73.025 
50  280 
95  539 
9  341 


0  j  34  696 
0  0 


4  339 

0 

4  247 

4  050 

0 

3  903 

2  420 

0 

2  258 

229  350 

30  127 

187  097 

1  673 

0 

1  526 

7  479 

0 

7  329 

Neglecled 

and 
delinquent 
children 


Migrant 
children 


State 
admin. s- 
trat.on 


$35,407 


631 
1.693 

594 
1  186 
1.520 

1  567 

2  390 
1.204 
2.352 
4  478 

849 
426 
392 
24  422 
3.276 

508 
1.148 

911 
1.477 

468 

2.363 
12.012 
7  152 
1.134 
278 

1.185 
199 
326 
246 
857 

3  120 
100 

8.785 
834 
294 

2  184 
600 

4  966 
11  399 

612 

597 
210 
927 
5.191 
866 

851 
1.511 
1.912 

658 

3  005 
229 


$302,773 


422 
162 
347 
298 
3.469 

210 
527 
95 
557 
789 

604 
68 
93 
1.211 

639 

271 
672 
594 
575 
227 

993 
731 
1.060 
225 
390 

6C4 
113 
161 
237 
162 

2  378 
221 

3.564 
986 
29 

2.952 
178 
749 
894 
280 

1  030 
93 

693 
1  387 

137 

9y 
803 
1  170 
277 
669 
113 


1  934 
10  483 
6  857 
3.575 
101  026 


1991 
j  aoprOGfid- 
1    tions  'Of 
I  1992-93 


|  1992 
I  app'opna- 

t'Cns  'Or 


$60,712 


1  053 
375 
831 
643 

6  508 


2  517  559 

2  269  520 

415  .  375 

179  j  .  375 

21  156  2.520 


4.005 
0 

3.988 
1.696 
2.107 

278 
5  033 
4  957 
2  647 
3.476 

221 
4.879 
11  998 
1  799 
1.899 

665 
491 
1.097 
600 
87 

1  110 
1  558 
6.667 
4.098 
326 

1  403 
1  185  : 
9  888  I 
4  461  j 

212  ! 


233  1 
433  \ 
154  j 
40  751  j 
994  j 

1  150  j 
449  > 
12  392  j 
34  ! 
720  j 
200  I 


$148,697  j  $450,000 


1.445 

375 

375 
2\634 

882 

415 
444 
980 

1  501 
375 

795 
1.220 
2.396 

684 
1.010 

94J 
375 
375 
375 
375 

1.522 

474 
5  319 
1.183 

375 

2  199 
660 
614 

2  666 
375 

08 
375  , 
1.024  I 
4  876  ! 
375  I 


375  ; 
932  | 
836  I 

517  ! 
946  ! 
375  j 


2  175  I 

455  i 
1  712  ! 
1  305  : 
1 5  559  ; 

1  204  ! 

1  665  ! 
55-' 
644  I 

5  217  ! 

2.999  j 
514  | 
560  | 

6  243 

2  479  | 

1  339  ! 

1  084  j 

2  461  ! 

4  094  1 
739  j 

1  964  I 

3  672  j 

5  244  ! 

2  4  74  ! 
2.339  \ 

I 

2  679  I 
545  j 
929  ! 
454  ! 
548  j 

5  562  ' 
1.M4  ; 
18  656  ! 
2.416  ! 
536  I 


5  472  i 
1  328  ' 

1  155  1 
9  678  1 

630  ! 

1 .534  : 
"05  ! 

2  068  , 
9  A50  i 

615  j 


501  . 
1  981  ■ 
1  699 

1  045  ; 

2  520  . 

440 


$435,488 


7  329 
2  233 
6  504 

4  314 
50  587 

5  749 
4  926 
2  233 
2  233 

1 9  058 

11  640 

2  233 

2  233 
19  829 

9  992 

4.968 

4  472 

6  646 

8  435 
2  233 

7  602 

8  889  j 
16  597 

7  844 

5  211 

8  936 
2  233 
2  924 
2  233 

2  233 

11  9?2 

3  032 
28  386 

10  841 
2  233 

19  038 ; 

5  769  I 

4  940  l 
18  879  ] 

2  233  J 

2  233  i 

6  346  ' 
34  563 

4  326 

2  233 
10  032 

8  454 

3  184 
6  *72 
2  23J 


6  997 
2  161 
6311 
4  111 
49  715 

5.64.: 
4  743 
2  161 
2  1b 
18  781 

11  261 
2  161 
2  161 

19.024 
9.557 

4  7S7 
4  364 
6.320 
8  060 
2  161 

7.438 
8.484 
15  950 

7  664 

4  941 

8  674 
2  161 
2  840 
2  161 
2  161 

11  523 
2  939 
27  301 
10.450 
2  161 

18  249 

5  563 
4  869 

1 8  1 59 
2  101 

6  014 
2  161 

7  952 
31  665 

4  211 

2  if.i 

9  'tvo 

8412 
2  975 

8  565 
2  161 


! 


I 


0 

0  i 

0 

c  i 

5 

0 

7  200  , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0  1 

50 

30 

560 

M 

0 

0  ' 

50 

:<o  > 

1  306 

1  265 

0 

0  1 

50 

30 

31Q 

309 

196 

4  820  ! 

1  955 

5 156 ; 

8  055 

7  68e 

0 

0 ! 

50 

30 

164 

159 

0 

ol 

50 

30  « 

1  076 

1  042 

ERIC 


'Data  are  based  o«  ^sca  yea'  t993  budget  autnor?aW>ns  Exc'udes  S3  816  443  for 
fu^ds  set  aside  for  the  PaoV  Te»MU>ne&  it«de«  Section  802  ia)  of  the  National  Literacy 
Act  ot  1991  (Pubic  La  a  102-731  $15088  000  for  evaluation  and  stud'es  $5  000000 
for  rurai  techn.ca'  ass-stance  iRtra"  TACS)  and  $1  400  000  for  Even  Start  evaluation 
■'Data  are  based  on  t.sca"  yoar  1994  budget  aut*onzat«ons  Excludes  $4.464  000  for 
funds  set  aside  for  the  Even  Start.  M>gMni  and  indai  Termor  program  $14  035.827 
for  evaluation  and  slud.os  $4  9G0  000  'or  turd'  technical  ass  slanco  (Rjra'  TACS)  and 
&l  629  003  <c  Even  Start  cva'uaton 


includes  cap'ta'  expenses  Even  Stan:  and  state  p»ogiam  ■■••p-mOPM?*:  y.i-Ms 
"Total  indudos  othor  act-vties  and  ojtiymg  areas 

NOTE  —Because  of  round.ng  dola  is  mav  not  add  tc  V-Ufiu 

SOURCE  US  Department  0?  Lducaunn  B^dgot  Scrw*  fcremnntav  Smwji-j 
and  Vocational  Education  Ana'/s-s  Division  <ihs  tat>e  was  p'opd'cd  Ap'  ■  199-4  ■ 
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Table  356. 


-Federal  obligations  to  colleges  and  universities,  by  agency  and  state:  Fiscal  year  1991 1 

[In  thousands] 


btat«?  »v  y^er  aea 


Department 
o' 


Department 
of  Defense 


Department 
o*  Eaucavon 


Depanmen 
0*  Ene-gy 


Enviro^menta1 
Pro'.ector 

Agency 


Department 
of  Heast^ 

and  hijman 

Serve  eb 


Nationa.  Aer-  ; 
onaut'CS  anc 
Space  Ac- 

'^n.sfaiC" 


N'atiC'a" 
Socnce 
Founds!  o- 


United  States 

S21.715.620  , 

$876,182 

$2,139,320  « 

$5,342,935 

$3,372,477 

$1 15.925 

$6,124,906 

$1,579,837  ! 

$1,836,229  , 

$327,809 

A'dt-a^a 

J 

328.938 

25  160 

] 

16  809 

133  185 

13.942 

792 

98  156 

28  249  I 

10  320  ■ 

2  325 

A  aMa  : 

35  143  I 

2  792 

1  098  | 

6  103 

962 

475 

1  466 

6  72-t  i 

9  967 

5  556 

A' zona  ' 

228  959  ! 

8.340 

13  790  : 

48.888 

4  97 1 

9C0 

63  929 

18  322  ; 

59  545  ' 

10.214 

Aransas 

124  118  j 

22  759 

1  705  ! 

79  385 

702 

94 

14  115 

349  j 

3  530  ; 

1  479 

Ca>'."»r"  a  j 

3  967  844  ! 

31  372 

i 

187  595  1 

31 1  502 

1  183  915 

6  340 

853  129 

1  120  1 73  j 

248  152  i 

25  666 

Cocaao  ; 

354  3^5  | 

10.815 

18  479  j 

81  006 

6  897 

2  663 

104.726 

I 

19  676  j 

90  296  ( 

19  817 

Co'-.ectcut 

266.051  ! 

4  989 

7  994  j 

39  615 

10  664 

731 

176  809 

1  695  . 

19  440  j 

4  105 

Dea.vare 

36.985  | 

4  789 

3  956  | 

12.995 

760 

379 

4  517 

1.614  " 

6  025 

1  947 

D  st-.ct  of  Co-v.no*  a 

355.473  ; 

2  344 

24  922  ! 

241.308 

1  367 

870 

63.01 1 

7  195  ; 

12.890 

1.566 

C'lOr  oa 

430  172  ! 

21  1 74 

36.771  I 

159.947 

15  891 

2.823 

1 23.579 

1 1  357  ! 

48  519 

10  111 

Gecg  a 

378  082  ! 

26  294 

I 

82  374  j 

96.820 

18.362 

6  969 

107  033 

9  153  i 

24.282 

6  795 

Ha  ah 

83  720 

12.940 

7  320  j 

17.442 

2.400 

3 

14  024 

7  131  | 

13.107 

9  353 

laa*o 

57  715  j 

9  435 

6619  j 

32.507 

993 

136 

1  085 

1  704  | 

3  380 

1  856 

'•'•no  s 

1  206.643  j 

23  431 

40  742  j 

210.527 

593.645 

1.772 

21 1  519 

1 1  312  | 

107.994  I 

5.701 

l"d  ara 

6dd  UbJ  i 

2 1  776 

'6  945 

133  492 

20.779 

1 .1 72 

76  035 

4  506  : 

44  9^8  1 

2.400 

lov.a 

255.508  , 

31  218 

"5  644 

69.042 

36.158 

1  205 

82  632 

10  119 

12766 

6  724 

Kansas 

130  742  | 

.16  272 

2.145 

58.093 

7  050 

2.137 

32  962 

■  2  551 

7  260 

2  222 

Kertjc* . 

167  503  ! 

22  4 .18 

956 

100.019 

.  4.378 

.  317 

30.580 

841 

6.721 

1  243- 

LGu S  ana 

2 '3 413  i 

18  784 

5  714 

143.761 

25  882 

2.455 

63.195 

■  1.832 

7.920 

3  870 

Ma^ne 

47.358  | 

6.488 

639 

33.743 

140 

570 

1 .878 

308 

Man  ano 

i 

870  830  1 

12  590 

428. 1 64 

60.944 

13  090 

2  939 

280  773 

29  333 

36  359 

6.638 

Massachusetts 

1  302  765  i 

21  413 

494.549 

151.910 

84  148 

6  674 

357.117 

39  102 

134  940 

12.912 

Micnigan 

554  t45  | 

25  650 

24.743 

189.735 

14216 

3  758 

203  706 

23  865 

60  294 

8  178 

Minnesota 

304  244 

1 9.860 

12  653 

111.111 

5  533 

1  799 

117  622 

3  680 

29  409 

2  577 

M  $?--SS-PC 

ID.  691 

25  1 70 

3  969 

94  138 

8  950 

1  Di'  1 

3  845 

M-ssom" 

323  81  7  1 

22.929 

6  684 

103  865 

3  390 

567 

162  638 

4  032 

16  332 

3  380 

Montana 

52.364 

8  7Q8 

349 

26.312 

256 

1.001 

4.006 

662 

6  668 

4.332 

Neb'asKa 

100  068  = 

18  655 

3.377 

38.489 

6  528 

229 

19611 

720 

8  119 

4  340 

Ne\aoa 

33  046 

3  216 

225 

10  322 

1  468 

5.069 

5.584 

594 

3  514 

3  054 

Nev«  Harnpsh  ro 

82  366 

4  1,6 

3  880 

18  350 

868 

9  3  '2 

7  288 

2  519 

New  Jesey 

352.935 

11  628 

22  769 

80  840 

98  122 

4.177 

88.246 

5  819 

38  216 

3  118 

Ne*.\  Mcxco 

721.117 

6  955 

33  244 

59.082 

565  987 

710 

21  232 

22  867 

9  488 

1  552 

New  vOfK 

1  684.012 

28.657 

73  483 

354  220 

3 1 1  856 

5  110 

685  694 

23  880 

188  16' 

12  951 

N'ort*  Caro-.na 

534  478 

34  427 

24  339 

1 26  073 

7  464 

10  160 

275  453 

7  586 

37  798 

M  178 

N<-in  Dakota 

79  088 

17  986 

1  442 

35.042 

8.827 

0 

4.577 

181 

t           2  100 

8  933 

577  107 

22  281 

41  950 

234.123 

16.071 

8  538 

181  793 

23  016 

38  522 

10  813 

Ofc'ahoma 

159.219 

16  889 

10  273 

95.970 

2.391 

1  379 

1 8.340 

5  263 

6  898 

1 .81 6 

O'ogon 

211  371 

15.846 

9  536 

69  105 

17  451 

3  225 

56.867 

3  089 

|          24  220 

12.032 

Per«sy\ an  a 

976  702 

22  576 

217.794 

215.202 

20  859 

5.369 

385.844 

16  937 

85  370 

6.751 

Rnode  isiano 

96  226 

4.989 

9.933 

30.244 

2.947 

586 

20  064 

2  273 

!          19  296 

j 

5.894 

So«tn  Ca'0<m,i 

151  808 

16  542 

6.285 

70  105 

8  928 

1  185 

32  987 

1  452 

!           8  789 

5  535 

47  51  1 

8  857 

788 

29  021 

1 40 

118 

1  650 

603 

I  2.010 

4  324 

Tennessee 

349  349 

22  344 

12  531 

122  548 

44.185 

821 

125  486 

5.977 

!  13.475 

1  982 

Texas 

885  672 

51  828 

75  169 

254  261 

26  800 

9.488 

346.010 

35.325 

1  62.081 

24.710 

Uta- 

231  720 

5.962 

56.648 

79  355 

6  461 

628 

60  807 

2  126 

|          17  088 

2  645 

65  626 

"  130 

2  099 

21  167 

630 

582 

30.783 

117 

|            2  866 

252 

V"gna 

427  093 

21  334 

25  476 

116415 

95  560 

1  158 

107  361 

1o  810 

24  223 

15  756 

Was^i^gton 

422  139 

18  107 

36  530 

103  467 

9  708 

1.916 

192  896 

7  952 

!          40  300 

1 1 .263 

West  Wgrn-a 

I         195  457 

9  571 

758 

44  267 

18.061 

2.577 

8.970 

4  024 

104  149 

3  080 

Wiscons'^ 

378  276 

22  842 

15  S20 

123.593 

20  307 

1  365 

134.206 

13  103 

I  41.854 

5  186 

WvnT  ng 

'          23  321 
|=  ~= 

4  578 

954 

8.695 

689 

265 

1  971 

186 

j  4.662 

1.321 

O./vng  a-eas 

!  313242 

18  7?6 

689 

255  584 

100 

176 

21  400 

509 

!          14  857 

1  151 

♦Vic  can  Sa^.ca 

1  727 

1  

1  191 

0 

473 

0 

0 

24 

0 

H  

i 

0 

C.a'n 

4 359  1              1  929 

0 

1  177 

0 

0 

9<1 

0 

j  161 

161 

Puc^  R<co 

298  263 

i  11971 

689 

249.216 

100 

176 

20.083 

509 

|          14  63" 

882 

Tr.jst  Totr  tCy  0*  the  Pac<V 

j  5401 

•              1  933 

0 

3.405 

0 

0 

63 

0 

i  0 

0 

V  fg-n  is'ands 

j            3  492 

1  752 

0 

1.313 

0 

0 

319 

0 

!  0 

108 

'  De  ars  rof'pct  actual  obi  gal»ons  do'  ng  »ne  Mca^  /ear  regardless  of  when  me  'unds 
Ae'o  ac'ua'-v  soent  by  a  focp  on1  <nsWu!»on  Data  include  obi-gations  to  federally  funded 
*esc.vrh  and  development  centers  admin  steed  bv  colleges  and  univcrs.tics 

•  includes  U  S  Department  o'  Commc'ce  U  S  Department  o?  Hous-ng  and  Urban  De- 
velopment tj  S  Department  c-f  'no  interior  Agency  for  intornat'ona*  Dcvo'cpment  U  S 
Dcpj^e"";  <■»'  latxr  u  S  DeoaMrrcnt  o*  T'a^Dciai'O'"*  a^a  Nuclear  Rc-gu'atory  Com- 


NOTE  —  Totals  exclude  loans  to  individuals,  such  as  the  Federal  Fami'y  Education 
Loan  Program  sponsored  by  the  U  S  Department  of  Education  ana  federal  training  and 
development  activ.ties.  as  well  as  funds  allocated  to  stale  agonc.es  even  though  the 
fma'  recipient  of  such  funds  >s  known  to  be  an  academic  institution  Tu*t<nn  support  pro- 
grams such  as  Pol:  Grants  are  included  in  those  figures 

SOURCE  Nat<onai  Sconce  Pounda^o"  Federa'  Sappcrl  to  U'^CS'Vos  Co'k3go$ 
and  Nonp'nfit  Inst'tutvns  Eisca' Ycdi  199*  iTh.s  table  was  prepared  Adv  1994  \ 
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Table  357.— Summary  of  federa!  funds  for  research,  development,  and  R&D  plant: 

Fiscal  years  1986  to  1994 

[In  millions] 


Total  outlays  for  reeeerch.  development,  end 
R&D  pient  ... 

Research  and  development  .  .  . 

R&D  plant    .         ...  .... 

Totel  obligation*  for  reeeerch,  development,  and  R&D 
plent  .... 

Research  and  development  obligations   

Performers 
Federal  intramural 1  .  . 
Industrial  firms  ... 
FFRDCs2  administered  by  industrial  firms 
Universities  and  colleges 

FFRDCs2  administered  by  universities  and  colleges 
Other  nonprofit  institutions  ....         -  -  - 

FFRDCs2  administered  by  nonprofit  institutions 

State  and  local  governments  .   

Foreign    

Research  obligations    

Performers 

Federal  intramural 1   

Industnal  firms  ... 
FFRDCs  :  administered  by  industrial  firms 

Universities  and  colleges   

FFRDCs2  administered  by  universities  and 

colleges   

Other  nonprofit  institutions   

FFRDCs2  administered  by  nonprofit  institutions 
State  and  local  governments  .... 
Foreign  

Fields  of  science 

Life  sciences  .   

Psychology  ... 

Physical  sciences 

Environmental  sciences 

Mathematics  and  computer  sciences 

Engineering  . 

Social  sciences 

Other  sciences  . 

Basic  research  obligations  .  . 

Performers 

Federal  intramural 1  

Industnal  firms  . 

FFRDCs2  administered  by  industrial  firms 

Universities  and  colleges 

FFRDCs2  administered  by  universities  and 

colleges 
Other  nonproM  institutions 
FFRDCs2  administered  by  nonprofil  institutions 
State  and  local  governments 
Foreign  

Fields  of  science 
Life  sciences 
Psychology 
Physical  sciences 
Hn vi ron mental  sciences 
Mathematics  and  computer  sciences 
Engmeenng  . 
Social  sciences 
Other  scioncos 

Applied  rosoarch  obligations 
Porforme's 
Federal  intramural 1 
Industrial  firms 

FFRDCs2  administered  by  industrial  firms 

Umvorsilios  and  colleges  . 

F  FRDCs2  administered  by  universities  and 

colloges 
Othor  nonprofit  institutions 
FFRDCs2  admmistored  by  nonprofit  institutions 
State  and  tocnl  governments 
Foreign 

Fields  of  saonco 
life  sciences 
Psychology 
Physical  scioncos 
Environmental  sciences 
Mathematics  and  computor  sciences 
Engmeenng 
^  Social  sciences 

Othor  sciences 


1987     I  1988 


ERIC 


$52,090.3 

50.609  1 
1.481  2 


3 


$53,214.2 

51.611  7 
1 .602  4 


51.412  4  55.255.4 


13.534  9 
24.508  6 
1 .697  0 
6.579.3 
2.439  8 
1.675  5 
552  6 
128.4 
296  3 


16.502  2 

5.160  4 
2.379  3 
482  1 
5.883  5 

1.1929 
1  061  6 
89  2 
91  0 
162  4 

6.464.3 
334.0 

3.069 

1.481.7 
6154 

3.739  0 
4155 
383  3 


13.413  1 
26  752  0 
1 .860  0 
7.353  6 
3.209  5 
1.7108 
5106 
148  3 
297  6 


$56,556.6 

54.739  4 
1.8172 


58,992.2 


8.153  1 

2.018  9 
544  6 
1176 

4  132  1 

691  1 
572  0 
13  1 

31  0 

32  7 

3  858  8 
133  0 

1.914  4 
749  1 
293  4 
968  5 
1135 
122  5 


17.942.7 

5.437  7 
2.448  6 
433  5 
6.640  3 

1 .470  9 
1  207  3 

89  8 

90  2 
124.3 

7.343  8 
369  5 

3.252  7 

1  511  6 
640  6 

3.906  2 
480  1 
438  3 


14.280  9 
26.719  2 
1.911  3 
7.827  7 
3  473  9 
1.682.6 
'    505  6 
142.1 
391.8 


1969 


$61,476.4 

59.450  4 
2.026  1 


63,570.9 


61.405  8 


8.349  1 

3.141  5 

1  834  7 
364  5 

1.751  4 

501  8 
489  6 
76  t 
60  0 
129  7 

2  605  5 
201  0 

1  1M6 
732  6 
322  0 

2  770  5 
302  1 
260  9 


8  944  \ 

2.046  2 
466  9 
1199 

4.665  8 

906  6 
657  7 
133 
37.5 
30.2 

4  363  6 
147  2 

2.096  0 
781  0 
306  4 
989  5 

129  5 

130  9 


18.650  0 

5.338  4 
2  642.5 
455  2 
7.022  9 

1.564  8 
1.299  8 
82  9 
103  1 
140  4 

7  724  5 
389  8 
3.317.3 
1.607  0 
642  9 
3.956  3 
.  485  8 
526  5 


13.184  5 
30  484  4 
1  960  0 
8.672  0 
3.497  1 
1 .999  1 
522  0 
167.4 
9194 


$64,276.5 

62.246  8 
2.029.7 


65.950.9 


63.667  3 


8  998  6 

3.391  5 
1.9R1  7 
3136 
t  974  5 

564  3 
549  7 
76  5 
52  7 
94  1 

2  980  2 
222  4 

1,1566 
730  6 
334  3 

2916  7 
350  5 
307  4 


9.473  6 

2.050  3 
596  9 
133  0 

4  868  3 

989  8 
728  6 
17  7 
42  7 
46  3 

4.501  8 
177  8 

2  199  6 
872  7 
3132 

1 .006  2 
146  8 
255  3 


20.7654 

5.981  5 
2.875  1 
519  8 
7.793  2 

1 .703  4 
1.5197 
109  5 
121  2 
142  1 

8.495.1 
421.7 

3.705.2 

1.773  3 
735  5 

4.442  0 
551.1 
641  6 


16.002  5 
29.378  3 
2.237  6 
9.142.2 
3.466  4 
2.249  6 
632.3 
213.9 
344  7 


$64,292.3 

61.130.4 
3.162  0 


64,990.5 


61.295  2 


9  J  76  I 

3.288  1 
2  045  6 
322  2 
2  154  6 

575  0 
571  2 
65  2 
60  4 
94 


3  222  7 
212  0 

1117  7 
734  3 
329  6 

2  950  0 
339  0 
271  0 


10.602  0 

2.370  7 
773  2 
166  7 

5.221  4 

1.098  1 
838  9 

42  2 

43  6 
47  4 

4.915  7 
187  1 

2  506  5 

1  0169 
349  8 

1.1837 
154  6 
291  7 


21.738.9 

5.953.3 
3.199  9 
542  7 
8.141.5 

1.808  1 
1.662  2 
148  2 
126  4 
156  5 

8.837  8 
448.6 

3.808.7 

2.174  1 
840.7 

4.335  2 
630.0 
663  7 


15.238  1 
26.420  6 
2.068  3 
10.168.5 
3.603  8 
2.637  4 
.  679  4 
215  1 
263.9 


$65,719.0 

62.93-1.5 
2.784.5 


68,577.2 


65  592.6 


Estimale 


$71,330.0 

66.475  3 
4.854  7 


75,303.4 


11.285  6 

2.366  0 
887.5 
175  4 

5.548  2 

1.227  3 
924  1 
59  2 
50  4 
47  6 

5  177  5 
215  1 

2.661  5 

1.274  8 
406  9 

1.101  5 
1460 
302  3 


23.968  4 

6.539  3 
3.406  5 
624  6 
8.867.5 

2.1609 
1  925  9 
170  9 
129  3 
143.4 

9.622  0 
482  4 

4  235  3 

2.149  fj 
903.7 

4.944  5 
727  3 
903  4 


1 5  690. 1 
29  744  8 
2.00%  8 
10.271  2 
3.855  5 
2.803  6 
745  6 
184.1 
287.9 


$64,178.4 

60,774.8 
3.403.6 


74,435.9 


71.243.7 


Percent 
change. 
1993  to 
1994 


10.163  3 

3  610  8 
2.101  8 
353  2 
2.5;  3 

605  4 
680  8 
67  3 
77  6 
94  6 

•  3.579  4 
234  5 
1 . 198  P 
756  3 
389  7 
3  258  3 
396  4 
350  0 


10.453  3 

3  587  3 
2.3t2  4 
367  3 
2.593  4 

580  B 
738  1 
89  0 
76  1 
109  0 

3.660  3 
233  5 

1.147  2 
899  3 
433  9 

3.233  7 
484  0 
361  5 


12.1708 

2.446  5 
949  9 
209  1 

6.064  5 

1 .306  2 
1.0155 
80  8 
49  1 
49  1 

5  433R 
225  5 

2.881  5 

1  263  5 
426  1 

1.233  7 
161  4 
545  6 


24.490  6 

6.615.7 
3.451  2 
592  4 
9.060  7 

2.351  8 

2  o<n  6 

139  9 
109  3 
120.0 

9.910  5 
298  1 
4.439  2 
2.207  6 
1.150.3 
4.977  0 
689  7 
806.3 


17.199  4  | 
33.394  5  | 

1 .309.7 
1 1 .335.9 
3  494  7  ! 
3.359.5  | 
823.0 
254.3  i 
274.0  | 


17.542  4 
32.936  9 
1,253.2 
11.639.9 
3.269.3 
3.175.5 
901.8 
256.6 
268.1 


11.797  6 

4  092  8 
2  456  6 
4155 
2  803  0 

854  7 
9104 
90  1 
80  2 
94  3 


258  9 
1.353  9 
886  3 
477  6 
3.7106 
566  0 
357  8 


12  489  9 

2.397  0 
920  3 
187.8 

6.331  8 

1.394  1 

1  097  2 

65  5 
42  4 
53  8 

5.841  7 
122  6 

2  951.4 
1 .303  6 

481  4 
1.249  8 
139  9 
399  4 


27.451.8 

7.401.2 
4.233  4 
648  0 
10.075.9 

2.372  4 
2.323.0 
151  7 
127  5 
1187 

10.950.1 
354.2 
4.915  5 
2.411  9 
1.363.0 
5.839  9 
704  3 
912  8 


13.897.4 

2.677.1 
1.061  5 
187  2 
7.1 15.9 

1.396.8 
1.278.9 
70.7 
483 
60.9 

6  601  7 
135  7 

3.226  8 

1  391.8 
545  4 

1.407.8 
154  7 
433.8 


28.123  8 

7  704.1 
4.C43.7 
f95.5 
10/  12  3 

2.239.4 
2.399.5 
181.8 
143.2 
1 14  3 

11.372  8 
346.4 
4.832  5 
2.542  1 
1.468  7 
6.005.5 
708.6 
847.3 


12.000  7 

4.218  7 
2.530  9 
404  6 
2.728.9 

957  6 
952  5 
74  5 
66  9 
b6  2 

4.068  8 
175  6 

1.467  7 
904  0 
678  9 

3.727  1 
549  8 
406  8 


13.554  5 

4  724.1 
3.171  8 
460  8 
2.960  0 

973.6 
1.046  1 
81.0 
79  3 
57  8 

4.348  4 
2185 

1.688  7 

1 .020  3 
817.6 

4.432  1 
549  7 
479.1 


14.346  4 

2.812  0 
1.1130 
184  4 
7.352.2 

1.357.8 
1  329  7 
82  5 
52  3 
62  5 

6.883  6 

14 
3.270  9 
1.450  5 

599  3 
1.438.0 

151  5 

411.3 


13,776  7 

4.892  1 
3.230  8 
411  1 
3.050 

881.8 
1,068  8 
99.3 
90  9 
51  9 

4.489.2 
205  3 

1.561  6 

1,091  5 
869  4 

4.567  5 
557  2 
435  9 


-10.0 

-8.6 
-29  9 


-1.2 
-03 


2.0 
-1  4 
-4.3 

2  7 
-6.5 
-5.5 

9.6 

09 
-2.2 


2.4 

4.1 

2.8 
-8.1 
3.2 

-5.6 
3.3 
19  9 
12.3 
-3  6 

39 
-2.2 
-1.7 
5.4 
78 
2.8 
06 
-7  2 


50 
4  8 
-1.5 
33 

-2  9 
4  1 

16.8 
83 
2.5 

4  3 
4  0 

1  4 
4  2 
99 

2  1 
-2  1 
-5.2 


1.6 

36 

1  9 
-10  8 

30 

-9  4 

2  3 
22  6 
14  7 

-10  1 

32 
-60 
-7  5 
70 
6.3 

3  1 
1  4 

-9  0 


4U0 
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Table  357. — Summary  of  federal  funds  for  research,  development,  and  R&D  plant: 
Fiscal  years  1986  to  1994 — Continued 

[In  millions] 


"  "  —  ~  """ 

Aclual 

-   ~-  ■ 

"   

•-• 

Estimate 

Item 

Percent 

1986 

t987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

change. 
1993  lo 

 J  " —  ■  -  —  '■  —  ■ 

1994 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

Development  obligation*; 

34  910  2 

37.312  7 

j8  285  1 

40.640  4 

4 1 .928  4 

37.326  8 

41.102  0 

43.993  2 

43  1 19  9 

-2  0 

Performers 

Federal  intramural 1 

8.374  6 

7  975  4 

8  942  5 

7.203  0 

i  a  r\A  n  o 

8.698  8 

9.074  4 

9.798  2 

9.838  3 

04 

Industrial  firms 

O  A   OA1  A 

24.076  7 

d.7  buy  o 

26.178  4 

23.014  1 

26.293  6 

29  161  1 

28  593  2 

-1  9 

FFRDCs  ■*  adminis'urod  by  industrial  firms 

1215  0 

1  426  4 

t.456  1 

1 .440  2 

1 .694  9 

1  443  7 

1417  4 

661  7 

657  7 

-0  6 

Universities  and  colleges 

695  8 

713  2 

804  8 

878  8 

1 .000  5 

1 .301  0 

1 .210  6 

1 .260  0 

t  237  6 

-1  8 

FFRDCs   administered  Dy  universities  and 

colleges 

1 .246  9 

1 .738  6 

1 .909  1 

1 .793  6 

1 .658  3 

1.442  9 

1 .503  7 

1.122  3 

1  029  9 

-8  2 

Other  nonprofit  institutions 

613  9 

503  4 

382  8 

479  5 

587  4 

7115 

753  9 

1  036  4 

776  0 

-25  1 

FFRDCs  -  administered  by  nonprofit  institutions 

463  4 

420  8 

■  422.7 

412  4 

484  0 

508.5 

605  7 

671  3 

720  0 

7.2 

State  and  local  governments 

37  4 

58  0 

39  0 

46  3 

87  5 

85.8 

74  6 

126  8 

1134 

-106 

Foreign 

133  9 

1734 

251  4 

777  3 

188  1 

120.5 

167  9 

155  4 

153  8 

-1  0 

R&D  plant  obligations 

1 .538  8 

1.846  0 

2.057  1 

2  165  1 

2.283.6 

3.695  4 

2.984  6 

3.858  4 

3.192  3 

-17  3 

Performers 

Federal  intramural 1 

317  1 

301  6 

319  6 

329  5 

359.9 

461  1 

506  2 

792  5 

492  2 

-37  9 

Industrial  firms 

409  7 

668  7 

719  5 

900  4 

884  0 

1.889  2 

t.014  4 

1.287  2 

1.079  4 

-16  1 

FFRDCs*  administered  by  industrial  firms   

2159 

2129 

204  3 

2t2  3 

231  0 

279  6 

202  2 

195  2 

183  8 

-5  8 

Universities  and  colleges 

132  7 

230  5 

245  8 

204  9 

155  8 

253  3 

241.5 

491  1 

196  5 

-60  0 

FFRDCs *■  administered  by  universities  and  colleges  . 

420.9 

400  5 

535  3 

489  9 

495  8 

624  6 

579  5 

590  7 

6169 

4  4 

Other  nonprofil  institutions 

11  8 

20  6 

23  7 

14  2 

121  3 

154  6 

393.9 

411  0 

550  3 

33  9 

FFRDCs-'  administered  by  nonprofit  instilulions  . 

96 

54 

62 

84 

31  4 

197 

46.3 

58  2 

69  0 

18  6 

State  and  local  governments 

03 

1  4 

05 

06 

0.5 

04 

04 

?  7 

Foreign 

21  0 

58 

L  -  24 

4  2 

39 

128 

00 

32  1 

37 

-88  5 

'Costs  associated  with  the  administration  of  intramural  and  extramural  programs  are  NOTE  —Some  data  revised  from  previously  published  figures  Because  of  rounding, 

covered  as  well  as  actual  intramural  performance  details  may  not  add  to  totals 

'Federally  funded  research  ano  developmenl  centers 

 0ata  noi  available  or  not  applicable  SOURCE'  National  Science  Foundation  Federal  Funds  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment various  years  (This  table  was  prepared  June  1994  ) 
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Table  358.— Federal  obligations  to  colleges  and  universities  for  research  and  development,  by  field: 
United  States  and  outlying  areas,  1979-80  to  1990-91 

[In  thousands] 


Re'd  of  science  or  engineering  \ 

1979-80  ! 

1980-81  ; 

■t 

1984-05 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 1  : 

1990-91 ' 

1 

j 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Total,  all  fields 

S4. 160.543 

$4,410,931  ! 

t 

$6,246,181 

$6,456,743 

$7,241,001 

$7,719,162 

$8,522,555 

$9,005,773 

$10,014,322 

ngmeenng  total 

612.45P  ■ 

 \- 

792.223  i 

944.413 

998.312 

988.461 

1.129.303 

1.157.047 

474.709  j 

545.285 

Aeronautica« 

AstronautiCal        .  . 

Chemical 

Civil    .  . 

Electrical 

Mechanical 

Metallurgy  and  materials 
Engineering,  other 

j 

28.044 
4.634  j 
22  210  ; 
48.130  ■ 

86916  ; 

42  593  ' 
63.057  | 
3-6.872  ; 

 L 

31  056  : 

4.875 
27  667 

jo.oUU 

115011 
37.954 
52.815 

464.545 

39.903 
14.765 
68.602 
45.368 

231.457 
53.214 
80.416 

410.688 

42.257 
24.147 
50.379 
35.402 
212.175 
56.416 
101.457 
476.079 

40.019 
23.474 
52.273 
30.166 
197.133 

98.033 
486.971 

47.946 
32.516 
67.647 
30.947 
251.336 
60.551 
121.228 
517.132 

66.096 
42.276 
45.829 
43.026 
240.638 
71  1 37 
146.253 
501 .792 

45.965  | 
11.803  j 
56.845  I 
37.306 
53.162 
52.652 
81 .678 
135.298 

44.207 
20.977 
67.968 
34  989 
60.299 
56.013 
91.361 
1 69.471 

tU  sciences  total 

3.548.087  j 

3.618.708 

5.301.768 

5.458.431 

6.252.540 

6.589.859 

7.365.508 

8.531.064 

9.469.037 

Physical  sciences 

Astronomy  

Chemistry 

Phys'cs   

Physical  sciences,  other 

i 

507.884  j 
52.736 
170.048 
249.661 
35.439 

500.657 
54.835 
165.189 
250.342  ! 
30.291  i 

789.184 
78.654 
256.156 
397.061 
57.313 

770.254 
78.435 
255.593 
379.289 
56.937 

824.643 
84.587 
271.146 
406.264 
62.646 

859.764 
89.791 
281.573 
426.005 
62.395 

979.037 
103.271 
299.417 
505.723 
70.626 

890.444 
98.804 
272.929 
453.538 
65.173 

1.023.754 
115.212 
295.645 
"  518.840 
94.057 

Mathematical  sciences  .  . 

53.987 

53.668  I 

i 

94.680 

96.405 

116.039 

119.217 

134.998 

109.587 

125.941 

Computer  sciences  . 

■  ■ 

37.585 

37.493  ! 

78.634 

82.691 

80.672 

84.424 

123.197 

99.216 

112.667 

Environmental  sciences 
Atmosphenc  sciences 
Geolog-ca!  sciences 
Oceanography  .. 
Environmental  sciences. 

other 

379.453 
86.486 

109.523 
92  079 
91.365 

330.079 
9M12 

101.207 
91  863 
41 .897 

453.789 
135.562 
116.850 
138.732 
62.645 

468.882 
124.657 
118.401 
121.855 
103.969 

496.444 
151.294 
118.662 
150.225 
76.263 

474.695 
132.379 
131.913 
129.473 
on  con 

554.917 
131.959 
152.449 
163.035 
107.474 

522.767 
139.914 
147.517 
117.636 
1 1 7.700 

561.713 
149.426 
175.175 
93.541 
143.571 

Life  sciences  

Agricultural  sciences 
Biological  sciences 
Environmental  biology  . 
Medicai  sciences 
Life  sciences,  other 

2.137.751 
!       111 .739 
!  1.085.602 
!  13.137 
!  885.898 
41.375 

2.290.587 
134.660 
1.192.756 
14.636 
904  963 
43.572 

3.362.712 
168.927 
1.775.397 
79.601 
i  1.294.571 
44.216 

3.463.114 
143.249 
1  349.516 

86.088 
1.325.157 

59.104 

4.035.516 
149.484 
2.180.542 

87.628 
1.546,711 

71.151 

4.348.004 
155.772 
2.343.429 

97.126 
1.691.610 

60.067 

4.730.103 
180.908 

2.555.864 
108.584 

1.832.451 
52.296 

4.771.197 
181.453 

2.573.430 
104.053 

1 .856.782 
55.479 

5.312.923 
192.381 

2.808.276 
124.068 

2.110.628 
77.570 

Psychological  sciences 
Biological  aspects 
Social  aspects 
Psychological  sciences. 

other 

! 

|  28.269 

j  31.129. 

!  27.061 
I 

|        Q7  734 
|  26.273 
!  28.846 
i        32  615 

1 32.746 
39.700 
36.205 
56.841 

138.338 
39.049 
38.589 
60.700 

176.524 
46.194 
51 .557 
78.773 

186.924 
53.287 

1  1  O 

81.524 

209.344 
66.959 
59.502 
82.883 

225.987 
71.705 
66.960 
87.322 

258.886 
80.438 
82.257 
96.191 

Social  sciences    .  . 

203.948 

I 

!  197.695 

I 

175.909 

172.148 

170.427 

184.539 

218.404 

250.366 

304.019 

Anthropology  

Economics 
History  ... 
Linguistics 
Political  science 
Sociology 

Social  sciences,  other 

7.757 
51.414 
1.688 
2.997 
5  890 
34  903 
99.299 

i      ■  5.543 
i  56.704 
i          1 .069 
i  2.745 
5.122 
:  38.136 
]        88  376 

6.053 
45.292 
1.494 
3.196 
6.216 
34.887 
78.771 

6.455 
43.764 
1.508 
2.481 
5.003 
34.580 
78.357 

6.998 
51.274 
1.634 
2.843 
5.492 
41.797 
60.389 

5.972 
48.039 
1.527 
3.248 
5.926 
55.204 
64.623 

7.054 
51.806 
1.665 
3.402 
6.988 
75.404 
72.085 

7.061 
58.441 
1.890 
3.055 
7.415 
96.240 
76.264 

8.766 
60.142 
2.116 
3.383 
8.288 
113.829 
107.495 

Other  sciences 

141  020 

j       120  795 

\       214  114 

266.599 

352.275 

332.292 

415.508 

1 .661 .500 

1.769.134 

1  A.  u  S  Dora <v  D^e-'se  data  <vc  'Cpo^ea  as  o»r-f"  scenes 
NOTE     S'.-'iv  .Mta  ,-j\o  uoo->  "o-  sod  ,To^  p'evi-.A'v  puo  "s^ed  '<  gu'fs 


SOURCE  Nat'O^a1  Science  Foundation  Science  Resources  Studios  D'visicn 
unpublished  claia  (This  table  was  prepared  Apm  199-  I 
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Table  359.— -U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  obligations  for  child  nutrition  programs,  by  state  or  other 

area:  Fiscal  years  1992  and  1993 

(In  thousands] 


Fiscal  year  1993 


  Stat*  or  omer  area 

1 

Toia  ! 
{•sea'  J 
year  1992  | 

.  i 
i 

2  , 

Total 
3 

Special  nwk 
4  • 

Scnoo1 
lunch ' 

5 

School 
breakfast 

6 

State 
administra- 

expenses 
7 

Commodmes 
and  cash  m 

commodities  *' 
8 

Child  and 
aduit  care 

 _   

9 

Summer 
food  service 



10 

Nutrition 
education 
and  training 



11 

Total                           \  $6,788,662  i  $7,296,518 

l  1          _ .  _ 

$19,109 

$4,129,944 

$899,178 

$78,476 

$710,632 

$1,221,174 

$228,006 

$10,000 

Alabama  ; 

145  107] 

150.911 

33 

89.051 

17.623 

1.618 

16.290 

21.522 

4.620 

156 

Alaska 

17.247  j 

18.831 

7 

11.449 

1.418 

332 

1,270 

4,283 

g 

63 

Arizona   • 

106.141  j 

120.365 

172 

66.842 

16.536 

1.201 

10]l42 

221000 

3.337 

134 

Arkansas 

84  582 

94.879 

25 

51,081 

15.169 

1.008  1 

9.377 

15.732 

2.396 

91 

California  I 

fill  65?  ' 

862  723 

927 

521.966 

118.276 

8.967 

69.196 

133.311 

8.977 

1.1,04 

Colorado  ....  .... 

72.931  ! 

79.454 

140 

39.833 

5.621 

1.141 

7,862 

23.384 

1.350 

123 

Connecticut  

52.996  i 

55.039 

553 

30.522 

6  019 

692 

6,137 

9.755 

1 .252 

109 

Delaware  ; 

17  553  1 

20.399 

44 

8.292 

1.948 

345 

1762 

6^420 

l!525 

63 

District  of  Coiumb'a  : 

18.420 ! 

19  130 

17 

11.853 

2.755 

323 

1.458 

2.454 

208 

63 

Florida  < 

64o  149  ! 

378.314 

135 

22G.909 

54.168 

3.392 

34.847 

40.598 

17.846 

421 

Georgia 

219.032  . 

234.373 

32 

140.100 

35.137 

2.332 

27.015 

24.41 1 

5.096 

250 

Hawaii  

27.421  j 

26.801 

7 

t4.544 

2.625 

407 

4.151 

4.378 

626 

63 

Idaho  .  .. 

25.702-, 

28.905 

195 

18.002 

2.263 

382 

4^043 

3^368 

590 

63 

Illinois 

252.796! 

265.466 

2.853 

161.213 

21.527 

2.751 

26.910 

42.477 

7.306 

430 

Indiana 

104.631  | 

1 13  486 

359 

67.277 

8.165 

1.235 

17.851 

17.182 

1.207 

209 

Iowa    i 

64.764  ! 

69.023 

228 

37.835 

4.799 

835 

10.974 

13.433 

812 

108 

Kansas 

74.565  i 

83  274 

219 

36.449 

5.247 

1.052 

8.526 

30,927 

762 

93 

Kentucky 

124.269  i 

131.416 

166 

74.882 

21.841 

1.292 

15^119 

'  15^547 

2.430 

140 

Louisiana 

196.368 ; 

211.365 

69 

121.256 

33.291 

2.067 

18,841 

30.110 

5.548 

183 

Maine  .  ' 

27  216 ; 

29.168 

130 

14.773 

2.273 

470 

3.198 

7.692 

570 

63 

Maryland  '. 

89.696 ! 

98  326 

402 

51  907 

9.426 

1 .105 

9.850 

23.028 

2.441 

167 

Massachusetts 

108.332 ' 

118  502 

544 

57.465 

12.029 

1.588 

1 1 .764 

33.084 

1 .832 

196 

Michigan 

172.844  ! 

186.796 

1  317 

104.889 

11.232 

2.125 

20^525 

43*161 

3J92 

354 

Minnesota 

122.409 

136.360 

1.046 

53.247 

7.137 

1.904 

14.054 

56.316 

2.486 

169 

Mississippi 

142.673 ' 

145.520 

12 

85.518 

21  781 

1.641 

12.928 

19.253 

4,272 

115 

Missouri 

1 19.432 ' 

129.670 

526 

71 .802 

16  077 

1.501 

16.354 

21.915 

1.307 

187 

Montana 

21  455 

23  758 

62 

1 1 .793 

1.474 

416 

2.742 

6.833 

376 

63 

Nebraska 

44.588 

49.527 

228 

22.214 

2.473 

728 

5.672 

17.660 

490 

63 

Nevada  . 

19 

22.419 

99 

13.452 

2.994 

301 

2.470 

2  686 

354 

63 

New  Hampshire 

15  281 

16  1 77 

212 

8.938 

1.177 

292 

2.682 

2.461 

352 

63 

New  Jersey 

129.357 

144.659 

1 . 1 35 

88.202 

10.642 

1 .791 

16.536 

21.609 

4.481 

263 

New  Mexico 

72  406 

75  512 

13 

36.804 

6.941 

896 

5.458 

20.617 

4.717 

67 

New  York  . 

473.192 

501.748 

1  493 

289.882 

58.402 

4.070 

43.109 

72.011 

32*161 

620 

North  Carolina 

1 88  370 

203.542 

123 

1 12.694 

31.252 

1.987 

22.641 

30.793 

3.820 

232 

North  Dakota 

21.919 

24  093 

70 

9.589 

1.041 

435 

2.608 

9.918 

369 

63 

Ohio 

216.661 

227.974 

1.067 

129.522 

24.320 

2.359 

26.736 

39.489 

4.074 

406 

Oklahoma 

97.502 

1  j332 

121 

57.763 

15.374 

1.167 

10.304 

18.660 

1.822 

121 

Oregon  . 

61.682 

69.067 

210 

35.238 

8.056 

806 

7.026 

16.568 

1.059 

104 

Pennsylvania 

2-14.891 

225.749 

802 

I  130.012 

19.692 

2.187 

28.374 

32.050 

12.226 

405 

Rhode  Island         .  . 

16.430 

17.308 

113 

9.917 

I 

1.155 

293 

1.864 

2.789 

1.115 

63 

South  Carolina 

121 .8^8 

130  307 

30 

!  75.870 

21  693 

1.205 

13.478 

1 1.725 

6.168 

138 

South  Dakota            .  . 

23.928 

25  886 

47 

j  13.719 

2.345 

*386 

3.267 

5. 167 

893 

63 

Tennessee 

135.110 

142  909 

12 

;  83.196 

22. 1 75 

1.486 

I  16.909 

16.063 

2.890 

179 

Texas 

636.754 

675.513 

1 17 

!      392  682 

105  770 

6.598 

64.123 

93.615 

11,883 

725 

Utah   .  . 

60.659 

66.073 

71 

!  31.107 

2.594 

862 

j  7.353 

22.316 

1,679 

90 

Vermont  . 

13  833 

12  257 

133 

'  5.739 

930 

316 

1.398 

3.535 

143 

63 

Virginia 

131.131 

136  314 

257 

77.775 

17  328 

1.108 

18.261 

18.631 

2.743 

211 

Washington 

108.218 

121.778 

277 

|  61.050 

12.573 

1.382 

12.120 

31,768 

2.430 

180 

West  Virginia 

58.370 

56  566 

32 

I  30.857 

1 1.314 

682 

6.109 

6.633 

874 

65 

Wisconsin  . 

90.508 

97  246 

1.801 

55.903 

4.648 

1.093 

13.972 

17.843 

1.802 

184 

Wyoming 

12.485 

13  308 

19 

j         6  727 

809 

308 

!  1.662 

3.576 

145 

63 

Administrative  costs 

2.775 

2.396 

0 

!  o 

0 

0 

[ 

2.396 

0 

0 

0 

Department  of  Defense 

dependents  schools 

6.140 

6.135 

0 

;  3.362 

0 

0 

2.774 

0 

0 

0 

Outlying  areas 

I 

American  Samoa 

63 

63 

0 

!  o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

Guam  .  . 

3.166 

809 

0 

'•  0 

I  o 

202 

536 

72 

0 

0 

Northern  Mananas 

35 

63 

0 

!  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

Puerto  Rico 

149  609 

148.576 

0 

1  105.694 

23.597 

1.530 

11.769 

930 

4.912 

143 

Freely  Associate  Sta'es 

s 

2.894 

0 

i  2.171 

i  723 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Trust  Terntory 

73 

0 

0 

I  o 

0 

69 

0 

0 

4 

Virgin  Islands           .  . 

4.416 

5.5<M 

4 

3.674 

105 

237 

539 

633 

335 

63 

Undistributed J  

90.261 

136.402 

405 

55.440 

I  33.192 
i 

1.649 

24.770 

28.787 

41.699 

0 

'  Special  Mea'  Assistance  D'og-am  «s  co^tved  wit"  School  Lunch  urogram 
•  Commodities  are  based  on  p»o!»mmar)  fo^d  orders  <ot  tis<..v  y«^r  1903 
'Undistributed  amount  reflects  the  deference  between  preliminary  state  earnings  ro- 
Pons  ana  federal  obi.gations  as  ot  September  30  1993 


NOTE  -  Data  are  based  on  obligations  as  reported  September  30  1993  Negative 
amount*,  occu»  when  p»ogram  receipts  exceed  the  obi'gat'ons  Because  of  rounding,  de- 
tails may  not  add  lo  totals 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Agriculture  Food  and  Nutrition  Sorvce  Budget  Divi 
9ion.  unpublished  data  (This  table  was  prepared  February  1994  ) 
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Table  360.— U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  allocations  for  Head  Start  and  enrollment 
In  Head  Start,  by  state  or  other  area:  Fiscal  years  1991, 1992,  and  1993 


State  or  other  area 


Tolal 

Alabama    .  . 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida  . 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idano 

Ilhno'S 

Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas        .  . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mame 

Maryland  . 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Migrant  programs 

Native  American  programs 
Special  projects 


Puerto  Rico 
Pacific  Territories 
Virgin  islands 


Outlying  areas 


1991 


Head  Start 
allocations 
(m  thousands) 


$1,951,775 


Head  Start 
enrollment 1 


1992 


Head  Start 
allocations 
(in  thousands) 


Head  Start 
enrollment' 


583,471 


36.102 
3.687 
17.6S5 
19.778 
192.555 

17.043 
16.813 
3.771 
9.108 
58.817 

46.208 
6.739 
5.834 
88.580 
27.371 

14.563 
11.958 
34.165 
42  049 
8.037 

24.435 
37  634 
73.503 
21.155 
66.19e 


12.463 
970 
5.344 
7.761 

49.945 

6.124 
5.051 
1.199 
2  560 
19.034 

14.978 
1.846 
1.502 

27.184 
9.543 

4.971 
4.332 
11.772 
14.558 
2.928 

.  7.234 
9.624 

24.914 
6.654 

21.511 


$2,120,862 


621,078 


40.021 
4.434 
20.729 
22.297 
219.423 

19.353 
18.694 
4.454 
9.673 
67.552 

52.225 
7.547 
6.745 
99.852 
31.054 

16.484 
14.175 
33.053 
48.205 
9.476 

27  043 
42.348 
82.321 
24  373 
71.861 


31.661 

11.348 

35.641 

5.366 

1.786 

6.436 

8.901 

2.820 

t0.284 

3.566 

911 

4.000 

3.595 

945 

4.080 

48.996 

11.051 

54.532 

1 1 .960 

4  647 

13.655 

137.040 

32.492 

153.858 

39.459 

13.433 

44.259 

3  501 

1.208 

4.283 

76.276 

27.794 

84.96-1 

21  587 

8.562 

24  078 

15.623 

3.634 

17.760 

75.220 

21.247 

82.449 

6.152 

2.197 

6.964 

24.556 

8.544 

27.716 

4  750 

1.569 

5.421 

34.272 

1 1.546 

39.271 

98  971 

33.615 

113612 

9.295 

3,097 

t0.669 

3.814 

1.041 

4.556 

28.719 

8.345 

33.134 

24.005 

5.923 

27.533 

16.273 

.  5.386 

18.959 

27  651 

9.161 

31.052 

2  777 

990 

3.371 

*  14  1  140 

4  42.769 

4  153.755 

69.656 

83.566 

26.875 

95.629 

5.609 

5.176 

6  251 

3  814 

1  352 

4.294 

Head  Start 
allocations 
(in  thousands) 


$2,683,158 


Head  Start 
enrollment  4 


713,943 


13.012 

46.937 

14.106 

t.067 

5.316 

1  143 

6  179 

35.503 

9.189 

8.213 

26.337 

8.792 

52.658 

305.180 

67.684 

6  604 

25.505 

7.672 

5311 

22.066 

5.561 

t.333 

5.265 

1.455 

2.639 

11  631 

2.841 

20.567 

92.741 

25.333 

16  080 

66  499 

1 8.594 

1  974 

8.882 

2.183 

1.658 

8.329 

1.850 

28.802 

M7.770 

30  268 

to  213 

37  979 

11.107 

5.266 

20.111 

5.758 

4  705 

17.885 

5.389 

12.467 

45  318 

t3.791 

15.804 

62.996 

18.677 

3.132 

11.011 

3.361 

7  594 

32.073 

8.338 

10.159 

49.615 

10.929 

26  174 

107  451 

29.960 

7.136 

30.823 

8.167 

22  343 

83  560 

24.036 

11.972 

45.641 

13.592 

t.96t 

8.21 1 

2.226 

3.154 

12.322 

3.465 

■1.073 

6.341 

1.593 

1.016 

4.895 

1  13 1 

H.688 

63  902 

12  773 

4  958 

18.954 

6.055 

34.688 

181 .968 

37.829 

14.083 

54.263 

15  296 

1  458 

5.666 

1  653 

29  132 

110  420 

32.567 

8  977 

32.274 

10  625 

3.885 

21.782 

4.431 

22.414 

99  688 

24  866 

2.293 

8.328 

2.380 

9  709 

1  691 

6.62J 

1.894 

12  481 

47.993 

13.859 

36.394 

172  536 

49  no 

3  403 

13  208 

3  822 

1.129 

5.339 

1.260 

9  455 

39.440 

10  650 

6.361 

37  558 

7.799 

5.842 

22.303 

6  317 

9.665 

40.956 

11.247 

1.128 

4.149 

1.245 

J44.770 

108  011 

33  886 

74.800 

1  7  973 

29  031 

113  047 

31  306 

5  439 

7.013 

5  779 

1  422 

5.074 

1  421 

1  The  distribution  of  enrollment  by  age  was  7  percent  were  5  years  old  and  over.  63 
perennt  were  4-year-otds.  27  percent  were  3-year-otds  and  3  percent  were  under  3 
years  of  age  Handicapped  children  accounted  for  13  1  percent  m  Head  Start  programs 
The  racial'ethnic  composition  was  Native  American  4  percent.  Hispanic  22  oorconi 
black  38  percent  white  33  percent,  and  Asian.  3  percent 

The  distribution  of  enrollment  by  age  was  7  percent  wore  5  years  old  and  over.  63 
percent  wore  4-year-olds  27  percent  woro  3-year-olds,  and  3  percent  were  under  3 
years  of  age  Handicapped  children  accounted  for  <3  4  percent  in  Head  Start  programs 
The  racial'elhnic  composition  was  Native  American.  4  percent.  Hispanic  23  percent, 
black  3/  percent  white.  33  percent,  and  Asian.  3  percent 

'  The  distribution  of  enrollment  by  age  was  6  percent  were  5  years  old  and  over  64 
percent  wore  4-year-olds.  27  percent  wore  3-year-olds,  and  3  percent  were  under  3 


years  of  age  Handicapped  children  accounted  for  t3  2  percent  in  Head  Start  programs 
The  racial  ethnic  composihon  was  Native  American  4  percent  Hispanic.  24  percent, 
black.  36  percent,  white.  33  percent,  and  Asian  3  percent 

■'Includes  Native  Amencan  and  Migranl  programs 

—Not  applicable 

NOTE  —Because  ol  rounding  details  may  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE  US  Depatmenl  o<  Health  and  Human  Services  Offire  ol  Human  Develop- 
ment Services  (This  table  was  prepared  March  1994  ) 
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Table  361.— Public  school  students  receiving  publicly  funded  free  or  reduced  price  lunches,  by  selected 

school  characteristics:  School  year  1990-91 


School  characterises 
1 

Percent  of  students  participating  in  program 

Total 
2 

Elementary 
3 

Secondary 
4 

Combined  1 
5 

Total  

Community  type 

Central  city  

Urban  fnnge/large  town 

Rural/smali  town   

32.0 

37.4 

21.5 

39.5 

44.1 

22.8 
30.3 

35.2 
35  6 
34.1 
34.5 
28.1 

20.1 
18.3 
31.5 
57.2 

51.9 
27.1 
34.2 

33.4 
37.1 
35.3 
37.3 
40.7 

22.4 
21.2 
37.0 
66.6 

28.8 
14.6 
21  8 

34.6 
26.7 
25.1 
22.4 
20.1 

14.8 
11.9 
20.3 
38.8 

44.4 
37.4 
38.7 

44.9 
45.3 
41.3 
35.4 
36.5 

28.1 
34.0 
44.1 
61.1 

School  size  (students) 

Less  than  150     

150-299 

300-499   

500-749   

750  or  more   

Minority  students 

Less  than  5°©  ....   

5  to  19%  

20  to  49%   

50%  or  more  

'  Includes  schools  beginning  w-lh  grade  6  or  below  and  ending  with  grade  9  o<  aoove  SOURCE  U  S  Department  o!  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

Schools  and  Staffing  Survey.  1990-91  "  (Thss  table  was  prepared  June  1993.) 


Table  362.— Public  and  private  school  students  receiving  publicly  funded  ECIA1  Chapter  I  services,  by 
selected  school  characteristics:  School  year  1990-91 


Percent  of  students  participating  in  program 


School  characteristics 

Public 

Private 

All  schools 

Total 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Combined  2 

Total 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Combined2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

.7 

8 

9 

10 

Total 

..  ^ 

13.6 

17.3 

6.7 

15.9 

4.7 

6.4 

1.9 

2.7 

Community  type 

Centra!  city  .  . 

16  1 

18.1 

23  2 

8.2 

15  5 

58 

8.3 

2.0 

3.1 

Uiban  fringe/large 

town   

95 

103 

12  1 

6.7 

20  6 

33 

40 

1.1 

2.9 

Rural-small  town 

125 

129 

16.7 

5.6 

15.2 

42 

6.0 

3.4 

1.5 

School  size  (students) 

Less  than  150  .  . 

11.5 

175 

20.7 

103 

18.4 

54 

5.0 

2.3 

7.1 

150-299   

11.8 

145 

165 

6.1 

16.1 

5.6 

69 

2.8 

1.1 

300-499   .  .  . 

14.6 

158 

17  1 

70 

20.6 

5.2 

6.6 

3.9 

2.6 

500-749 

146 

152 

17.4 

6.4 

11.6 

3.9 

7.8 

05 

1.7 

750  or  more   

10  4 

<08 

17.2 

67 

14.2 

0.8 

0.7 

1.2 

0.1 

Minority  students 

Less  than  5°o  .  . 

86 

95 

11  9 

48 

11  1 

26 

3.7 

2.0 

0.2 

5  to  19%  ..  . 

65 

7  1 

89 

35 

11  9 

30 

4.7 

1  1 

1.5 

20  to  49°o  

10.3 

10  8 

138 

4  4 

20  5 

5.1 

6.4 

1.7 

6.1 

50°o  or  more  .  .. 

25  5 

26.3 

32.8 

139 

24.4 

129 

15.7 

4.3 

11.4 

'  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  SOURCE*  U  S  Department  o'  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

•  Includes  schools  begnn.nrj  with  gudo  6  nr  helo^  and  o«id>ng  wtn  grade  0  nr  above  'Schools  and  Staffing  Survey  1990-91    (This  table  was  piepared  July  1993  ) 
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CHAPTER  5 

Outcomes  of  Education 


This  chapter  contains  tables  comparing  edu- 
cational attainment  and  work  force  characteristics. 
The  data  show  labor  force  participation  and  income 
levels  of  hk;h  school  dropouts  and  high  school  and 
college  graduates.  Population  characteristics  are  pro- 
vided for  many  of  the  measures  to  help  evaluate  dis- 
parities among  various  demographic  groups.  The  first 
set  cf  tables  contains  data  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  on  educational  attainment  of  the  labor  force 
and  income  of  the  labor  force  and  data  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  on  employment  and  unem- 
ployment. These  tables  provide  information  on  the 
educational  attainment  of  the  labor  force,  by  occupa- 
tion, sex,  and  race/ethnicity;  money  income,  by  level 
of  education  attained;  and  unemployment  rates,  by 
levels  of  education  attained,  sex,  and  race/ethnicity. 

The  second  group  of  tables  was  compiled  from  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  data  on  high  school  dropouts 
and  graduates.  These  data  show  the  labor  force  par- 
ticipation and  college  enrollment  of  high  school  stu- 
dents within  the  year  after  they  leave  school.  The 
tabulations  also  provide  comparative  labor  force  par- 
ticipation and  unemployment  rates  for  graduates  and 
dropouts.  Additional  information  on  college  enroll- 
ment rates  by  race/ethnicity  and  sex  have  been  in- 
cluded to  help  form  a  more  complete  picture  of  high 
school  outcomes. 

The  third  set  of  tables  has  been  prepared  from  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  survey,  Re- 
cent College  Graduates,  and  from  a  Bureau  of  the 
Census  survey  on  earnings  and  education.  These  ta- 
bles provide  data  on  employment  outcomes  for  high 
school  and  college  graduates.  A  table  provides  a  sal- 
ary comparison  by  field  of  college  degree  for  the  en- 
tire population.  Trends  in  salaries  received  by  college 
graduates  also  are  featured  in  this  section. 

Statistics  on  educational  attainment  of  the  entire 
population  are  in  chapter  1.  More  detailed  data  on 
the  number  of  degree  recipients  are  contained  in 
chapters  2  and  3.  Chapter  2  contains  trend  data  on 
the  proportion  of  high  school  graduates  going  to  col- 
lege. Additional  data  on  the  income  of  persons  by 
educational  attainment  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bu- 
reau, of  the  Census  in  the  Current  Population  Re- 
ports, Series  P-60.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  a  selection  of  publications  dealing  with  the  edu- 
cational characteristics  of  the  labor  force.  Further  in- 


formation on  survey  methodologies  is  in  the  "Guide 
to  Sources"  in  the  appendix  and  in  the  publications 
cited  in  the  source  notes. 

Opinions 

One  life  goal  consistently  rated  "very  important"  by 
young  men  and  women  was  "being  successful  in 
work."  A  survey  of  1992  high  school  seniors  found 
that  89  percent  of  the  men  and  90  percent  of  the 
women  rated  "being  successful  in  work"  as  a  "very 
important  goal."  Two  of  the  other  most  highly  rated 
goals  in  the  1992  survey  were  "finding  steady  work" 
("very  important"  for  87  percent  of  men  and  89  per- 
cent of  women)  and  "having  strong  friendships" 
("very  important"  for  80  percent  of  both  men  and 
women  (tabie  364). 

Labor  Force 

Adults  with  higher  levels  of  education  were  more 
likely  to  participate  in  the  labor  force  than  those  with 
less  education.  About  81  percent  of  adults  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  participated  in  the  labor  force  in 
1992  compared  with  66  percent  of  persons  who  were 
high  school  graduates.  Only  41  percent  of  those  25 
and  older  who  were  not  high  school  graduates  were 
in  the  labor  force.  The  labor  force  participation  rates 
for  different  racial/ethnic  groups  were  about  the  same 
(table  365). 

Persons  with  lower  levels  of  educational  attainment 
were  more  likely  to  be  unemployed  than  those  who 
had  higher  levels  of  educational  attainment.  The 
1992  unemployment  rate  for  adults  (25  years  old  and 
over)  who  had  not  completed  high  school  was  1 1 .4 
percent  compared  with  6.8  percent  for  those  with  4 
years  of  high  school  and  3.2  percent  for  those  with 
a  bachelor's  degree  or  higher.  Blacks,  Hispanics,  and 
young  people  tended  to  have  higher  unemployment 
rates,  even  after  allowing  for  level  of  educational  at- 
tainment (table  367). 

One  year  after  graduating  from  college  in  1989-90, 
84  percent  of  those  receiving  bachelor's  degrees 
were  employed  (73.8  percent  full  time  and  10.5  per- 
cent part  time),  4  percent  were  unemployed,  and  12 
percent  were  not  in  the  labor  force  (table  374).  Of 
the  12  percent  of  1989-90  graduates  not  in  the  labor 
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force,  about  two-thirds  enrolled  in  further  education 
(table  374). 

il~  Income 

gjr!"     Between  1980  and  1990,  annual  income  generally 
Be:..'  rose  more  rap?dly  for  persons  with  higher  levels  of 
EE ..: .  educational  attainment  than  for  those  with  lower  lev- 
els.  For  example,  the  income  of  men  who  were  year- 
round,  full-time  workers  with  5  or  more  years  of  col- 
lege rose  by  78  percent  compared  with  30  percent 
j         for  men  with  1  to  3  years  of  high  school.  Income  for 
men  who  had  completed  4  years  of  high  school  in- 
creased 37  percent  (table  368). 

Women's  incomes  are  much  lower  than  men's  in- 
comes, even  after  adjusting  for  level  of  education. 
The  average  1992  incomes  for  full-time,  year-round 
.  workers  with  a  bachelor's  degree  was  $45,890  for 
men  and  $32,357  for  women,  (table  369) 

Dropouts  and  graduates 

The  difficulties  in  entering  the  job  market  for  drop- 
outs, and  youth  in  general,  are  highlighted  by  com- 


paring their  labor  force  and  unemployment  status. 
Only  64  percent  of  1992-93  dropouts  were  in  the 
labor  force  (employed  or  looking  for  work)  and,  of 
those  in  the  labor  force,  26  percent  were  unem- 
ployed. Of  the  1993  high  school  graduates  who  were 
not  in  college.  84  percent  were  in  the  labor  force,  but 
24  percent  of  those  in  the  labor  force  were  unem- 
ployed (tables  371  and  372). 

About  73  percent  of  the  employed  college  grad- 
uates of  the  class  of  1989-90  had  jobs  in  profes- 
sional, managerial,  and  technical  areas  in  1991. 
Twenty-seven  percent  were  employed  in  nonprofes- 
sional, nonmanagerial,  and  nontechnical-areas  (table 
375). 

A  1992  assessment  of  literacy  skills  for  adults 
found  that  about  21  percent  of  the  adult  population 
lacked  the  ability  to  perform  simple  arithmetic  oper- 
ations or  locate  a  simple  piece  of  information  in  a 
short  text  excerpt.  Only  about  ona-fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation could  solve  mathematical  problems  requiring 
multiple  steps  or  integrate  information  from  complex 
passages,  (table  380). 
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Figure  23.-Unemployment  rates  of  persons  25  years  old  and  over, 
by  highest  degree  attained:  1992 
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SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  ot  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Office  of  Employment  and  Unemployment  Statistics, 
unpublished  data. 

Figure  24.-Labor  force  status  of  1992-93  high  school  dropouts 
and  graduates:  October  1993 
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SOURCE.  U.S.  Department  ot  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  "Employment  Status  of  School  Age  Youth,  High  School 
Graduates  and  Dropouts.  1993." 
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Figure  25.-Median  annual  earnings  of  workers  25  years  old  and  over, 
by  years  of  school  completed  and  sex:  1992 
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SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-60. 
Money  Income  of  Households.  Families,  and  Persons  in  the  United  States:  1992. 


Figure  26.-Salaries  of  recent  bachelor's  degree  recipients 
1  year  after  graduation,  by  field:  1987  and  1991 

[In  constant  1991  dollars] 
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SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Recent  College  Graduates  survey. 
1987  and  1991. 
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Table  363.— Percentage  of  18-  to  25-year-olds  reporting  drug  use  during  the  past  30  days  and  the 

past  year,  by  age:  1972  to  1993 


Drug 
1 

1972 

2 

1974 
3 

1976 
4 

1977 
5 

1979 
6 

1982 
7 

1985 
8 

1988 
9 

1990 
10 

1991 
11 

1992 
12 

1993 
13 

Percentage  reporting  drug  use  during  past  30  days 



— 

— 

37  1 

30.4 

25.1 

17.8 

14.9 

15-1 

13.0 

13.5 

27.8 

25.2 
2.5 
3.1 

25 .0 
1.1 
2.0 

27.4 
2.0 
3.7 

35.4 
4.4 
9.3 

C  f  H 

1  7 
6.8 

91  Q 

1.8 
7.5 

l  DO 

1.9 
4.5 

•  2  7 
08 
2  2 

13  0  1 
1.2 
2.0 

11.0 
1.3 
1 .8 

11  1 
1.3 
1.5 

Heroin   

- 

0.3 

0  1 

0.1 

0.1 

02 

0.1 

Nonmedical  use  of- 

3.8 

1.2 

Stimulants    

— 

3.7 

4.7 

2.5 

35 

4.7 

2.4 

08 

0.7 

0  9 

Sedatives  

1 .6 

2.3 

2.8 

2.8 

2.6 

1.6 

0.9 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0  6 

— 
— 

1.2 
69.3 

2.6 
69.0 

2.4 
70.0 

2  1 
1.0 
'  75  9 

1.6 
1.0 
70.9 

1.6 
2.0 
70.7 

1.0 
1.5 
65.3 

0.5 
1.2 
63.3 

0.6 
1  4 
63.6 

0.6 
1  ^ 
59^2 

06 
1  4 

59^3 

48.8 

49.4 

47.3 

42.6 

39.5 

36.6 

35.2 

31.5 

32.2 

31.9 

29.0 

f 

3ercent< 

ige  repc 

)rting  dr 

ug  use 

during  p 

ast  yea 

r 

Any  illicit  use  •  

49  4 

43.4 

41  0 

31  9 

28.7 

29.1 

26.4 

26.6 

34.2 
6.1 
8.1 

35.0 
6.0 
7.0 

38.7 
6.4 
10.2 

46.9 
9.9 
19.6 

40.4 
6.9 
18.8 

36.3 
4.0 
15.6 

27  9 
5.6 
12.1 

24.6 
3.9 
7.5 

24.5 
4.7 
7  7 

22.7 
4.8 
6.3" 

22.9 
4.9 
5.0 

0.8 

0.6 

1.2 

0.8 

0.6 

03 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

Nonmedical  use  of: 

8.0 

8.8 

104 

10.1 

10.8 

9.8 

6.4 

3.4 

3.3 

2.3 

3.0 

Cigarettes  

4.2 
4.6 

5.7 
6.2 

8.2 
78 

7,3 
7.1 
5.2 

8.7 
59 
4.4 

5.1 
6.4 
68 

3.3 
4.6 
5.5 

2.0 
2.4 
4.1 

1.9 

2.6 
5.3 

1.7 
3.0 
4.8 

1.1 
2.0 
4  1 

77.1 

77.9 

79.8 

86.6 

87.1 

■  86.4 

81.7 

80.2 

82.8 

77.7 

79.0 

46  7 

47.2 

43  9 

44  7 

39.7 

41.2 

41.1 

38.3 

SOURCE.  U  S  Department  of  Health  jnd  Human  Services.  Substance  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Services  Administration  Preliminary  Estimates  from  the  1993  National 
Household  Survey  on  Drug  Abuse  (This  table  was  prepared  August  1994  ) 


Table  364.— Percent  of  1972,  1982,  and  1992  high  school  seniors  who  felt  that  certain  life  values 

were  "very  important,"  by  sex:  1972  to  1992 


Value 


1 


Being  successful  in  work     

Finding  steady  work  

Havtng  lots  of  money 

Being  a  leader  m  the  community 

Correcting  inequalities   

Having  children   

Having  a  happy  family  life   

Providing  better  opportunities  for  my  children 

Living  closer  to  parents  or  relatives  

Moving  from  area    

Having  strong  friendships 

Having  leisure  time  


Percent  of  1972  seniors 


1-472 


Male  Fema'e 


86  5 
82.3 
26  0 
14  9 
22  5 

78.6 
66.6 
6.8 
143 

i 

|  81.2 


83.0 
73.7 
9.8 
8.0 
31  1 


85.7 
66  2 
82 
14  6 

78.7 


1974  (2  years 
after  high 
school) 


Male 


81.2 
74.7 
17.8 
8  5 
16.6 


Female 


1976  (4  years 
after  high 
school) 


Male 


i 


83.1 
59.5 
8.3 
8.3 

76  5 
60  9 


74.9 
59  9! 
9.1  ' 
4.4 
18.2 


86.7 
61.6 
124 
7.4 

74.7 
55.1 


Female 


80.3 
79.3 
17  7 ! 
9.2 
162 


B4.2 
59  8 
7  7 
67 

76  1 
65  4 


69  7 
62  1 
94 
4  2 
17.1 


86.4 
58  8 
11  9 
6.4 

72  1 
60.1 


Percent  of  1982  seniors 


1982 


Male 


68  2 
88  0 
41  3 
11.3 
11  8 

37.0 
81.6 
71  0 
15.0 
14  4 

80  4 
70  2 


Female 


1984  (2  years 
after  high 
school) 


Male 


10 


85.5 
84  4 
24  1 
5.9 
11  7 

47.0 
86  3 
68.7 
157 
128 

79  1 
68.8 


88  7 
87  4 
35  8 
137 
133 

42.7 
86  1 
72  1 
156 
105 

80.1 
74.5 


Female 


11 


1986  (4  years 
after  high 
school) 


Percent  of 
1992  seniors 


Male 


12 


Female 


13 


84  2 
83  3 
20  9 
64 
13.9 

56  3 
90  2 
69  9 
20  1 
9  1 

79  7 
72  0 


84  0 
84.2 
27  8 
9.5 
107 

41  4 
86.8 
68  4 
129 
9.0 

76.5 
70.1 


77  2 
76.3 
16.9 
4  5 
109 

56  2 
87  8 
67.4 
19.8 
7  4 

75  0 
68  9 


—Question  not  asked 

NOTE  —Percentages  arc  based  on  the  total  sample  members  who  responded  to  the 
^dividual  survey  items  m  each  survey  period 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
Nalional  Longitudinal  Study  '  '  High  School  and  Beyond'  surveys,  and  National  Edu- 
cat<on  Longitudma1  Study  Second  FoKowup    (This  tatte  was  prepaid  April  1994  ) 
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Table  365.—Labor  force  participation  of  persons  16  years  old  and  over,  by  age,  sex,  race/ethnicity, 

and  highest  level  of  education:  1993 


Age  sex  and  raceemri-city 

Labor  force  participation  rate  1 

Employ. nenl-populatson  ratio  * 

Less  than 
high 
schoo' 
graduate  1 

.     .  ... 

3 

High 
school 
graduate 

4 

College 

Total 
8 

Less  than 
high 
schoo 
graduate  "* 

9 

H'gh 
schoo' 
□•'aduate 

10 

College 

TofJ' 
2 

Some 
co'iege 

no 
degree 

5 

Associate 
degree 

6 

Bachelor  s 
degree  or 

7 

Some 
college 

no 
degree 

11 

Associate 
degree 

12 

Bachelor  s 
degree  or 
higher 

13 

16  to  24  years  old4 

79.5 

61.4 

82.8 

87,9 

 ■ 

93.5 



95.5 

69.0 

47.4 

72.0 

79.8 

87.0 

89.6 

Men 

87.3 

75  5 

91  4 

91  4 

97  6 

95  8 

75  2 

58  9 

79  3 

82  7 

91  1 

88  8 

Women 

72  0 

45  7 

74  2 

84  ? 

90  4 

95  2 

63  t 

34  6 

64.7 

77  2 

84  1 

90  2 

White  ^ 

81  8 

64  5 

848 

89  1 

93  5 

96  0 

72  8 

51  8 

75  8 

82  4 

88  2 

90  5 

Black s 

69  3 

47  7 

75  4 

83  9 

91  9 

93  6 

50  8 

26  9 

56  2 

68  7 

78  4 

83  0 

Hispanic  * 

70S 

61  9 

76  8 

84  1 

85  1 

90  9 

59  2 

50  5 

64  5 

75  1 

74  5 

85  5 

25  and  older 

66.2 

39.7 

65.4 

73.3 

79.2 

81.0 

62.5 

35.4 

61.3 

69.2 

75.7 

78.6 

Men 

76  2 

52  8 

77  0 

81  8 

87  4 

86  3 

71  8 

47  2 

71  9 

77  3 

83  4 

83  8 

Women 

57  1 

28  3 

56  0 

65  7 

72  6 

74  9 

54  0 

25  2 

52  8 

62  0 

69.6 

72  7 

White  * 

66  3 

40  1 

64  8 

72  6 

78  8 

80  3 

63  0 

36  2 

61  2 

69.0 

75  7 

78  5 

Black  s 

64^ 

37  2 

69  9 

78  3 

83  7 

84  8 

58  3 

31  5 

62.3 

71  2 

77  2 

81  5 

Hispanic e 

67  6 

55  7 

73  1 

80  5 

84  3 

83  7 

61  5" 

49  0 

67  0 

74  6 

79  6 

80  4 

1  Percent  of  tne  civilian  population  who  are  employed  or  seeking  employment  r  Hispanics  may  be  of  any  race 
'Number  o*  persons  employed  as  a  percenl  of  ov>iian  population 

'includes  persons  reporting  no  school  years  compieteo  SOURCE"  U  S  Department  of  Labor  Bureau  of  Labor  Stalistics  Office  o'  Employment 

4  Excludes  persons  enrolled  m  school  and  Unemp-uyment  Statistics.  Industry  and  OccupalJon  tables  unpublished  data  (This 

k  includes  persons  o'  Hispanic  ongm  table  was  prepared  August  1994  j 


Table  366.—* Occupation  of  employed  persons  25  years  old  and  over,  by  educational  attainment  and 

sex:  1993 


Sex  ana  occupaton 
1 

Total 
employed 
in 

thousands 
2 

Percentage  distribution  by  years  of  school  completed 

Total 
3 

8lh 
grade 
or  less 

4 

High  school 

College 

More  than 
a 

bache'ors 
degree 

10 

Some 
college. 

no 
degree 

7 

Associate 
degree 

8 

Bache.or's 
degree 

9 

Some 
high 
school 

5 

H.gh 
school 
graduate 

6 

All  persons 

 1 

All  occupational  groups 

101  640 

100  0 

39 

70 

34  9 

184 

8  1 

18  1 

9  7 

Managerial  and  profess-ona'  specialty 

30  370 

100  0 

04 

1  4 

13  9 

135 

86 

34  8 

27  3 

Executive,  administrative  ano  managerial 

14  545 

100  0 

07 

23 

22  3 

19  1 

83 

32  6 

14  8 

Professional  specialty  occupations 

15  824 

100  0 

02 

06 

62 

84 

88 

36  9 

J8  8 

Teachers  except  college  and  university 

4  048 

100  1 

0  1 

05 

53 

6  1 

32 

46  7 

38  2 

Teachers  cohege  and  university 

703 

100  0 

0  1 

00 

10 

24 

20 

14  9 

79  7 

Technical,  sales  and  administrative  suppon 

30  448 

100  0 

1  0 

37 

37  8 

25  4 

102 

18  1 

38 

Technicians  and  related  support 

3  529 

1000 

03 

1  5 

21  7 

26  3 

20  6 

23  4 

62 

Sates  occupations 

1  t  259 

100  0 

1  7 

49 

346 

22  2 

73 

■  24  0 

52 

Administrative  support  including  e'enca: 

15.661 

100  0 

06 

32 

43  7 

27  5 

9.9 

12  7 

23 

Service  occupations 

12  206 

10C0 

82 

134 

44  9 

18  7 

68 

67 

1  3 

Precision  production  ca*1  and  repa" 

1 1  983 

100  0 

5  7 

11  6 

48  9 

19  1 

80 

59 

09 

Operators  faoncato's  and  laborers 

13  923 

100  0 

9  4 

157 

52  4 

14  2 

4  1 

37 

06 

Farming,  forestry  and  fishing 

2  711 

100  1 

19  1 

12  7 

40  4 

132 

5  1 

78 

1  7 

Men 

All  occupational  groups 

55  508 

100  0 

4  7 

7  7 

33  5 

178 

72 

184 

107 

Managerial  and  professional  specialty 

16  020 

1000 

06 

1  6 

12  5 

13  1 

65 

34  9 

30  8 

Executive,  administrative  and  managers 

8  535 

100  0 

09 

25 

187 

172 

7  4 

35  7 

176 

Professional  specialty  occupations 

7  485 

100  0 

03 

06 

54 

84 

5  5 

33  9 

45  9 

Teachers,  except  college  and  university 

1  010 

99  9 

0  1 

04 

4  3 

63 

38 

43  4 

41  8 

Teachers,  college  and  un>versi1y 

402 

99  8 

02 

00 

05 

20 

1  5 

11  2 

84  3 

Technical,  sales,  and  admmisirative  support 

11.250 

100  0 

1  3 

33 

28  0 

24  6 

98 

26  4 

65 

Technicals  and  related  support 

1  758 

100  0 

03 

12 

19  4 

27  0 

17  7 

26  3 

80 

Sales  occupations 

6  309 

100  0 

1  6 

34 

27  6 

22  9 

7  7 

29  8 

70 

Administrative  support  including  clerical 

3  184 

100  0 

1  4 

4  2 

33  6 

26  8 

96 

19  7 

4  6 

Servco  occupations 

4  720 

1000 

62 

1 1  0 

39  3 

21  6 

87 

92 

2  1 

Precsron  producfon  craft  and  repa>r 

10  943 

100  0 

56 

11  5 

48  7 

19  4 

83 

58 

09 

Operators  fabricators  and  laborers 

10  297 

100  0 

88 

15  1 

52  0 

15  2 

4  3 

40 

0  6 

Farming  forestry  and  fishing 

2  278 

100  0 

19  9 

12  9 

40  0 

13U 

4  9 

76 

1  5 

Women 

AH  occupational  yrouos 

46  32 

100  0 

2  9 

62 

36  G 

19  2 

9  1 

17  7 

H4 

Managena'  a°d  professional  specialty 

14  349 

100  0 

03!  12 

15  6 

14  0 

10  8 

34  8 

23  4 

Executive  administrate  and  managerial 

G  010 

100  0 

0  4  1        2  0 

?7  5 

21  7 

9  5 

28  1 

108 

Professional  specialty  occupations 

8  339 

100  0 

02 

0  7 

6  9 

84 

11  8 

39  7 

32  5 

Teachers  except  college  and  university 

3  038 

100  0 

0  1 

06 

56 

60 

3  0 

47  8 

37  0 

Teachers  col'ege  and  university 

301 

100  0 

00 

00 

1  7 

30 

23 

19  9 

73  1 

Technical,  sales,  and  admmistrative  support 

19  198 

100  0 

08 

39 

43  5 

25  9 

104 

133 

2  3 

Technicians  and  reialed  support 

1  77t 

99  9 

0  3 

1  8 

24  0 

25  6 

23  4 

20  6 

4  4 

Sales  occupations 

4  950 

100  0 

1  9 

69 

43  5 

21  4 

67 

16  7 

29 

Administrative  support,  including  cler  cal 

12  47/ 

1j0  0 

04 

30 

46  3 

27  / 

10  0 

109 

1  8 

Service  occupations 

7  486 

iooo 

82 

1  0 

48  4 

168 

56 

5  1 

Precision  production  craft,  arid  repair 

t  0*10 

99  7 

64 

125 

51  4 

15  9 

50 

72 

1  4 

Operators  fabricators  and  laborers 

3  626 

100  0 

11  1 

W  3 

536 

tt  4 

34 

29 

03 

Farming  forestry  and  fishing 

433 

100  0 

14  8 

11  5 

42  3 

14  3 

62 

88 

?  1 

NOTE  -Because  of  rounding  details  may  not  arid  to  total*  SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  labo'  Bureau  ol  Labor  Statistics  Office  of  Employment 

and  Unemployment  Statistics  Industry  and  Occupation  tables  unpublished  data  (Th.s 
tahif  *as  prepa'od  August  19P4  i 
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Table  367.— Unemployment  rate  of  persons  16  years  old  and  over,  by  age,  sex,  race/ethnicity,  and 

highest  degree  attained:  1992 


Sex,  race/ethntctty.  and  highest  degree  attained 


1 


AH  persons 

All  education  levels   

Less  than  a  high  school  graduate  .  . 
High  school  graduate,  no  college  .... 

Associate  degree   

Some  college,  no  degree   

Bachelor's  degree  or  higher  

Men 

All  education  levels   

Less  than  a  high  school  graduate  ... 
High  school  graduate,  no  college  .. 

Some  college,  no  degree   

Bachelor's  degree  or  higher   


Percent  unemployed 1 


Women 

All  education  levels   

Less  than  a  high  school  graduate    ..  . 

High  school  graduate,  no  college   

Some  college,  no  degree   

Bachelor's  degree  or  higher   

White3 

All  education  levels   

Less  than  a  high  school  graduate   

High  school  graduate,  no  college   

Some  college,  no  degree   

Bachelor's  degree  or  higher   

Black3 

All  education  levels   

Less  than  a  high  school  graduate   

High  school  graduate,  no  college  .  .. . 

Some  college,  no  degree   

Bachelor's  degree  or  higher  

Hispanic  origin4 

All  education  ievels   

Less  than  a  high  school  graduate  .. 
High  school  graduate,  no  college  .  ... 

Some  college,  no  degree  

Bachelor's  degree  or  higher  


'  The  unemployment  rate  «s  the  percent  of  individuals  in  the  labor  force  who  are  not 
working  and  who  made  specific  efforts  to  find  employment  sometime  during  the  prior  4 
weeks  The  labor  force  includes  both  employed  and  unemployed  persons 

'  Excludes  persons  enrolled  in  school 
Includes  persons  of  Hispanic  origin 

4  Persons  of  H'SPan'c  origin  may  be  of  any  race 


Persons  16  to  24  years  old2 


143 
24.9 
13.9 
60 
9.6 
65 


15.1 

23.6 
14.7 
9.4 
7.7 


13.3 
27  1 
13.0 
9.8 
5.5 


12.0 
21.5 
11.5 
7.8 
6.3 


28.8 
44.4 
26.6 
21.6 

7.6 


16.7 
20.3 
14.7 
11.4 
10.3 


16  to  19  years 
3 


20  to  24  years 
4 


21.7 
27.8 
18.8 
146 
11.5 


22.0 
26.8 
19.5 
10.6 


21.4 
29.3 
18.0 
12.2 


18.4 
24.0 
15.6 
9.5 


41.8 
49.4 
37.2 
26.1 


26.5 
29  0 
23.2 
18.8 


25  years  and  over 


12.0 
22.3 
12.5 
5.8 
9.3 
6.5 


13.0 
21.1 
13.5 
9.2 
7.7 


10.9 
24.8 
11.4 
9.4 
5.5 


10.0 
19.2 
10.3 
7.5 
6.3 


24.8 
40.1 
24.1 
21.0 
7.6 


13.7 
16.5 
12.4 
10.5 
10.3 


6.1 
11.4 

6.8 
4.7 
6.0 
3.2 


6.4 
11.4 
7.3 
6.1 
3.3 


5.7 
11.4 
6.2 
5.8 
3.0 


5.5 
10.7 
6.0 
5.4 
3.0 


10.9 
15.1 
12.3 
103 
4.4 


9.8 
12.8 
9.0 
8.4 
5.0 


— Oata  not  available 

NOTE  — Table  excludes  sex  and  raaaL'ethnic  data  on  asssociate  degrees 

SOURCE  U.S  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Office  of  Employment 
and  Unemployment  Statistics,  unpublished  data  (This  table  was  prepared  May  1993) 
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Table  368.— Median  annual  income1  of  year-round  full-time  workers  25  years  old  and  over,  by  years 

of  school  completed  and  sex:  1970  to  1990 


Sex  a V  year 


Elementary  school 


High  school 


Total 



Less  than 
8  years 


8  years 



Less  than 
9  years 
 — 

1  to  3 
years 

4  years 

1  to  3 
years 

4  years 

^  nr  mnrP 

years 

2 

3 

4 

5 



6 

7 

s 

g 

10 

$9,521 

$6,043 

S7.535 

— 

$8,514 

$9,567 

$11,183 

$13,264 

$14,747 

10  038 

6.310 

7.838 

— 

8.945 

9.996 

11.701 

13.730 

15.300 

11.148 

7.042 

8.636 

— 

9.462 

1 1 .073 

12.428 

14.879 

16.877 

12.088 

7.521 

9.406 

— 

10.401 

12.017 

13.090 

15.503 

17.726 

7  912 

y.oy  i 

1 1 .225 

12.642 

13.718 

16.240 

18.214 

13.821 

8.647 

10.600 

— 

11,511 

13.542 

14.989 

17.477 

19.658 

14.732 

8.991 

11.312 

— 

12.301 

14,295 

15.514 

18.236 

20.597 

15.726 

9.419 

12.083 

— 

13.120 

15.434 

16.235 

19.603 

21.941 

16.882 

10.474 

12.965 

— 

14.199 

16.396 

17.411 

20,941 

23.578 

18.711 

10.993 

14.454 

15.198 

18.100 

19.367 

22.406 

25.860 

20.297 

1 1 .753 

14.674 

16.101 

19.469 

20.909 

24.311 

27.690 

21.689 

12.866 

16.084 

— 

16.938 

20.598 

22.565 

26.394 

30.434 

22.857 

12.386 

16.376 

17.496 

21.344 

23.633 

28.030 

32.325 

23.891 

14.093 

16.438 

17.685 

21.823 

24.613 

29.892 

34.643 

25.497 

14.624 

16.812 

19.120 

23.269 

25.831 

31.487 

36.836 

26.365 

14.766 

18.645 



18.881 

23.853 

2o.960 

32.822 

39.335 

27.337 

14.485 

18.541 

20.003 

24.701 

28.025 

34.391 

39.592 

28.232 

$16,691 

20.863 

25.490 

29.820 

35.527 

41.973 

29.331 

17.190 

20.777 

26.045 

30.129 

36.434 

43.938 

30.465 

— 

17.555 

21.065 

26.609 

31 .308 

38.565 

46.842 

30.733 

17.394 

20.902 

26.653 

31.734 

39.238 

49.304 

5.616 

3.798 

4.181 

— 

4.655 

5.580 

6.604 

8.156 

9.581 

5.872 

3.946 

4.400 

— 

4.889 

5.808 

6.815 

8.451 

10  581 

6.331 

4.221 

4  784 

— 

5.253 

6.166 

7.020 

8.736 

11.036 

6.791 

4.369 

5.135 

— 

5.513 

6.623 

7.593 

9.057 

11.340 

/  .\jf\j 

c  no  o 

C  CAR 
3.  DUD 

5.91 9 

7. 1 50 

8.072 

9.523 

1 1 .790 

8.117 

5.109 

5.691 

— 

6.355 

7.777 

9.126 

10.349 

13.138 

8.728 

5.644 

6.433 

— 

6.800 

8.377 

9,475 

11.010 

13.569 

9.257 

6.074 

6.564 

— 

7.387 

8.894 

10.157 

1 1 .605 

14.338 

10.121 

6.648 

7.489 

— 

7.996 

9.769 

10.634 

12.347 

15.310 

11.071 

7.414 

7.788 

— 

8.555 

10.513 

1 1 .854 

13.441 

16.693 

12.156 

7.742 

8.857 

9.676 

11.537 

12.954 

15.143 

18.100 

13.259 

8.419 

9.723 

10.043 

12.332 

14.343 

16.322 

20.148 

14.477 

8.424 

10.112 

!  Z 

10.661 

13.240 

15.694 

17.405 

21.449 

15.292 

9.385 

10.337 

— 

11.131 

13.787 

16.536 

18.452 

22.877 

16.169 

9.828 

10.848 

11.843 

14.569 

17.007 

20.257 

25.076 

17.124 

9.736 

11.377 

1 1 .836 

15.481 

17.989 

21.389 

25.928 

17.675 

10.153 

11.183 

12.267 

15.947 

18.516 

22.412 

27.279 

18.608 

11.018 

12.939 

16,-549 

19.946 

23.399 

30.060 

19.497 

11.358 

13.104 

16.810 

20.845 

25.187 

30.136 

20.570 

12.188 

13.923 

17.528 

21.631 

26.709 

32.050 

21.372 

12.251 

14.429 

18.319 

22.227 

28.017 

33.750 

College 


1970 
1971 
197? 
1973 
1974 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 

1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 

1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 


1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 

1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 

1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 


Men 


Women 


'  Data  have  not  boon  adjusted  for  changes  r.>  the  purchasing  pp.*  ■   o*  the  d'/Xv 
-  Data  not  ava<»apie  o'  nut  applicable 

NOTE  -198?  through  1990  delta  were  computed  using  a  new  processing  o'ocedure 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Commerce  Bureau  of  the  Census  Current  Population 
Reports  Series  P-60  Money  Income  of  Families  and  Persons  in  the  United  States,  var- 
ious years.  Money  Income  and  Poverty  Status  of  Families  and  Persons  m  the  United 
Stiles  Series  P-60.  Nos  161  and  166  and  Money  Income  of  Households.  Families  and 
Persons  in  the  United  States.  Series  P-60  Nos  174  and  180  (This  table  was  prepared 
March  1993  ) 
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Table  369.— Median  annual  income1  of  year-round  full-time  workers  25  years  old  and  over,  by  level 

of  school  completed  and  sex:  1991  and  1992 

[Numbers  in  thousands) 


Educational  attainment 


Less  than  9th  grade   

9th  to  12th  grade  (no  diploma)   

High  school  graduate  (includes  equivalency) 

Some  college,  no  degree   

Associate  degree   

Bachelor's  degree  or  more   

Bachelor's  degree  

Master's  degree  

Professional  degree  

Doctor's  degree   


1991 


1992 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Number 

with 
income 


Median 
income 


Number 

with 
income 


Median 
income 


Number 

with 
income 


AU  ages,  25  and  over   44,199 


1.807 
3.083 

15.025 
8,034 
2,899 

13.350 
8.456 
3.073 
1,147 
674 


$31,673 

17.623 
21.402 
26.779 
31 .663 
33.817 
45,138 
40.906 
49.734 
73.996 
57.187 


29,474 

733 
1.819 
1 0.959 
5.633 
2.523 
7,807 
5.263 
2.025 
312 
206 


Median 
income 


$22,043  44,744 


12.066! 
14.455s 
18.836 1 
22.143! 
25.000  i 
31 .310 1 
29.079  j 
34.9491 
46.742! 
43.303  "j 


1,758 
2.973 

14.736 
8.068 
3.210 

14.001 
8.752 
3.197 
1.305 
747 


Women 


Number  ; 

with  j 
income  j 


Median 
income 


$32,157 

17.445 
21.411 
27.357 
32.187 
33,477 
45.890 
41 .406 
50.001 
76.321 
58.035 


30,401  $23,201 


717 
1.655 
1 1 .078 
5.905 
2.660 
8.385 
5,620 
2,203 
334 
228 


13.000 
14.613 
19.462 
23.223 
25.643 
32.357 
30,394 
36.062 
46,442 
45.776 


'  Data  nave  noi  been  aojustec  'or  changes  m  the  purcnasmg  power  oJ  the  donar 


SOURCE  U  S  DeDatmen;  o<  Commerce  Bureau  of  5he  Census  Cwrent  Pcpu'at'On 
Reports.  Senes  P-60  No  184.  Money  Incow  of  Houseno'ds  Families  and  Persons 
tn  pie  United  Suites  1992  rjh  s  tabie  was  prepared  February  1994  > 
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Table  370.— Total  annual  money  earnings  of  persons  25  years  old  and  over, 1  by  educational  attainment, 

sex,  and  age:  1992 


Sex.  earnings,  and  age 
1 

Total 
2 

Less  than 
9th  grade 

3 

Some 
high 
school 

(no 
diploma) 

4 

High 

school  - 

College 

graduate 
(includes 
equiva- 
lency) 

5 

Some 
college. 

no 
degree 

6 

Associate  ■ 

Bachelor's  degree  or  more 

degree 
7 

Total 
8 

Bachelor's 
degree 

9 

Master's 
degree 

10  | 

Professional 
oegree 

11 

Doctor  s 
degree 

12 

Number,  in  thousands 

Men 

Total   

With  earnings   

Total  

$1  to  $2,499  or  loss   

$2,500  to  $7,499 

$7,500  to  $12,499   

$12,500  to  $14,999   

$15,000  to  $17,499   

$17,500  to  $19,999   

$20,000  to  $22,499   

$22,500  to  $24,999   

$25,000  to  $29,999   

$30,000  to  SC4.999   

$35,000  to  $39,999   

$40,000  to  $44,999   

$45,000  to  $49,999   

$50,000  to  $64,999   

$65,000  to  $74,999   

$75,000  to  $99,999   

$100,000  and  over   

All  ages.  25  and  over   

25  to  34  years   

35  to  44  years   

45  to  54  years   

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over   

Women 

Total   

With  earnings   

Total  

$1  to  $2,499  or  loss   

$2,500  to  $7,499   

$7,500  to  $12,499   

$12,500  to  $14,999   

$15,000  to  $17,499 

$17,500  to  $19,999   

$20,000  to  $22,499   

$22,500  to  $24,999   

$25,000  to  $29,999   

$30,000  to  $34,999   

$35,000  to  $39,999  ... 

$40,000  to  $44,999   

$45,000  to  $49,999   

$50,000  to  $64,999   

$65,000  to  $74,999   

$75,000  to  $99,999  .... 
$100,000  and  over  

All  ages.  25  and  over 
25  to  34  years 
35  to  44  years 
45  to  54  years           .  . 
55  tc  64  years 

65  years  and  over  

77.644 
60.356 

7,302 
3.230 

7.820 
4,983 

25.766 
20.268 

12.920 
10,831 

4.601 
4.072 

19.234 
16,975 

12,154 
10,667 

4.368 
3.887 

1.652 
1,505 

1.060 
916 

Percentage  distribution  of  men  with  earnings 

100.0 
4.6 
7.6 
94 
3.9 
6.1 
4.4 
6.5 
3.9 
97 
9  1 
79 
6.4 
4.2 
8.3 
2.4 
2.8 
27 

100.0 
11.8 
19.1 
20.5 
8.0 
8.9 
5.1 
7  1 
36 
5.5 
3.3 
2.4 
1  6 
1  0 
1.1 
0.4 
0.2 
0.3 

100.0 
7.5 
14.3 
185 
6.8 
79 
5.5 
9.1 
4.5 
8.1 
5.8 
3.8 
2.6 
2.1 
2.6 
03 
0.1 
0.3 

100.0 
4.4 
8.3 
10.7 
4.8 
7  7 
5.6 
8.1 
4.8 
12  1 
10.2 
8.0 
5.1 
33 
4  5 
1  1 
0.8 
0.5 

100.0 
4.4 
7.2 
7.9 
3.2 
6.9 
4.6 
6.6 
3.9 
10.7 
10.5 
9.0 
8.2 
4.1 
8.2 
1.4 
1.6 
1.5 

100.0 
3.4 
5.1 
6.5 
2.9 
5.5 
4.7 
6.7 
4.2 
10.7 
11.6 
9.9 
7.9 
60 
9.3 
2.2 
2.1 
1  2 

100,0 
2.8 
3.5 
4.8 

,2.0 
2.9 
2.3 
3.6 
2.4 
7.1 
8.3 
8.7 
8.5 
62 

156 
5.8 
7.5 
7.9 

100.0 
3.0 
4.0 
5.4 
2.4 
3.6 
2  7 
4.2 
3.0 
83 
9.3 
9.4 
8.8 
6.4 
14  4 
4.4 
5.8 
4.8 

100.0 
2.8 
34 
4  1 
1.7 
1.8 
1.9 
2.8 
1.8 
5.8 
76 
8.2 
9.8 
7.3 
18.8 
7.7 
7.9 
64 

100.0 
1.5 
0.5 
2.7 
1.0 
09 
0.7 
1  9 
0.9 
4.0 
56 
56 
4.9 
27 
12.8 
8.3 
16  1 
29  8 

100.0 
2.6 
2.1 
4.6 
0.4 
1  9 
2.0 
2.2 
1.6 
3.7 
4.4 
82 
5.9 
4  1 
21.6 
9.6 
11.8 
13.4 

Median  earnings 

$26,472 
21.692 
30.306 
32.817 
26,703 
9.093 

$12,206 
10.235 
14.366 
15.317 
15.971 
4,817 

$15,928 
13.449 
16.606 
20,674 
20.352 
6.941 

$22,765 
20.016 
25.587 
28,084 
23,934 
8,307 

$26,873 
21,537 
30.536 
34,243 
29,633 
9,257 

$30,052 
25.489 
31.270 
36,542 
30.462 
11.247 

$40,590 
31,973 
44,211 
48,783 
42,344 
19.554 

$36,691 
31,119 
40,903 
41,898 
40.467 
16.333 

$43,371 
35.555 
45.831 
51,104 
37,429 
12,406 

$70,728 
39,342 
85,870 
78.822 
80,185 
48.318 

$52,285 
36,485 
54,527 
59,155 
55.179 
37,440 

N 

umber,  in  thousands 

85.181 
51.246 

7.826 
1.649 

9.246 
3.507 

31.823 
18.882 

14.175 
9,918 

5,755 
4,391 

16.356 
12,898 

11.465 
8,824 

3,942 
3.247 

584 
498 

366 
329 

Percentage  distribution  of  women  with  earnings 

100.0 
10.0 
142 
16.1 

5.9 
7.7 
5.6 
74 
4.4 
93 
6.6 
43 
3.0 
1.7 
1.3 
1  6 
05 
0.3 

100.0 
19.8 
27.5 
28.2 
7.3 
5.9 
3.0 
3.0 
1.6 
2.1 
0.5 
06 
0.4 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.1 
00 

1C0  0 
16.5 
23.3 
27  4 
7  5 
88 
3.5 
3.9 
2.0 
3.8 
1.2 
0.7 
05 
0.5 
0.3 
0.1 
0  1 
0.1 

100.0 
11.0 
17.0 
198 

7.2 
9.6 
6.6 
7  7 
4.3 
74 
45 
2.2 
1  3 
0.4 
02 
06 
02 
0.0 

100  0 

9.6 
13.9 
152 
6.0 
8.3 
6.7 
8.9 
4.9 
10.6 
6.7 
35 
25 
1.2 
09 
0.7 
02 
02 

100.0 
7.9 
98 
13.9 
55 
7.3 
65 
9.3 
5.4 
12.0 
80 
6  1 
3.1 
27 
1  0 
1  3 
0.3 
0  1 

100  0 

6.7 
7.6 
7.7 
33 
4.7 
40 
6.7 
5.1 
12.6 
11  3 
89 
6.9 
4.2 
36 
4  4 
1  4 
1  0 

100.0 
7.7 
8.3 
8.7 
3.8 
5.6 
4  7 
76 
5.6 
129 
10  6 
7  7 
5.6 
36 
2.9 
3  1 
1.1 
0.5 

100  0 
5.2 
6.1 
5.5 
2.3 
3.0 
2.9 
4.6 
4  1 
12.8 
14  Z 
11  2* 
10.2 
5.2 
4.6 
60 
1.3 
09 

100  0 

26 
52 
56 
2.6 
0.6 
06 
5.8 
22 
8.9 

r  78 

13.5 
6.0 
5.8 
56 
99 
68 

10.3 

100  0 
2  7 
76 
3.3 
1.2 
1  8 
1.? 
3.9 
4.5 
6.1 
70 
10.3 
12  1 
67 
85 
158 
42 
30 

Median  earnings 

$16,227 
16.022 
17.286 
17.977 
14.017 
6.292 

$7,942 
7.503 
8.392 
9.845 
7.906 
4.665 

$9,784 
9.205 
9.558 
11.395 
10,064 
4.993 

$13,266 
12.261 
14.145 
15.240 
12.805 
6.768 

$16,611 
15.588 
17.174 
19.324 
16.825 
6.010 

$19,642 
18.427 
20.415 
21.112 
20.227 
6,894 

$26,417 
24.748 
27.551 
30.454 
27.240 
7.807 

$24,126 
23.604 
25,245 
25,818 
21,757 
6,593 

$30,934 
27.088 
30.850 
34.669 
33.037 
9,078 

$37,249 
35.667 
40,000 
44.824 

$39,901 

40,218 
41,490 

1  Includes  tull-limo  and  parttimu  workers 
Data  nol  available 

NOTfc     Because  of  rounding,  dotai's  may  nol  add  to  totals 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Commerce  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population 
Reports.  Son es  P-60.  Money  Income  of  Households.  Famihos.  and  Persons  //>  the  Unit- 
ed States  1992  (This  table  was  prepared  August  199«l ) 
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Table  371.— College  enrollment  and  labor  force  status  of  1992  and  1993  high  school  graduates 
16  to  24  years  old,  by  sex  and  race/ethnicity:  October  1992  and  October  1993 

(Numbers  in  thousands] 


Item 


1992  high  school  graduates2 


Total 

Men  ..  . 
Women 


White3   

Black3   

Hispanic  origin4 


Enrolled  in  college.  October  1992 


Men  

Women   

2 -year   

4-year   

Full-time  students  . 
Part-time  students 


White3   

Black3  

Hispanic  origin 4 


Not  enrolled  in  college,  October  1992 


Men  

Women 


White3   

Black3  

Hispanic  origin 4 


Total 


Men   

Women 


1993  high  school  graduates6 


White3   

Black3   

Hispanic  origin4 


Enrolled  in  college.  October  1993 

Men   

Women   


2-year 
4-year 


Full-time  students  . 
Part-time  students 


White  '   

Black  3  

Hispanic  origin  4   

Not  enrolled  in  college,  October  1993 

Men  

Women   


White   

Black  1  

Hispanic  origin  4  . 


1  Tho  labor  force  includes  all  omptoyed  persons  plus  those  seeking  employment  The 
labor  force  participation  rate  is  tho  percentage  of  persons  ether  employed  or  seeking 
employment 

'Includes  persons  who  graduated  trom  high  srhool  be'wnn  January  and  October 
1992 

••Includes  persons  of  Hispanic  origin 

*  Persons  of  Hispanic  origin  may  be  of  any  race 

"Data  not  shown  whero  base  is  less  than  75.000 

p  Includes  persons  who  graduated  from  high  school  between  January  and  October 
1993 


Civilian  nonmstitutional  population 

Civit.an  labor  force  1 

Not  in 
labor 

Percent  of 

t 

.abor  force 

Unemployed 

Number 

Percent  1 

ligh  school 
graduates 

Number 

participa- 
tion rate 

Employed 

Number 

Unemploy- 
ment rate 

torce 

2 

3 

4 

.... 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

2.398 

100.0 

100.0 

1.449 

60.4 

1,204 

245 

16.9 

949 

1  216 
1,182 

50.7 
49.3 

50.7 
49.3 

776 
673 

63.8 
57.0 

649 
555 

127 
118 

16.3 
176 

440 
509 

1  900 
353 
199 

79.2 
14.7 
'  8.3 

79.2 
14.7 
8.3 

1,193 
172 
127 

62.8 
48.6 
63.8 

1,039 
104 
90 

153 
68 
37 

12.9 
39.6 
28.8 

707 
181 

72 

1.479 

100.0 

C1  7 

735 

49.7 

628 

106 

14.5 

744 

79  R 

754 

49  0 
51.0 

30.2 
31.4 

357 
377 

49.3 
50.0 

311 
318 

47 
60 

13.1 
15.8 

368 
377 

552 
928 

37.3 
62.7 

23.0 
38.7 

381 

353 

69.1 
38.1 

330 
298 

51 

54 

13.3 
15.9 

171 

575 

1,372 
108 

92.8 
7.3 

57.2 
4.5 

645 
90 

47.0 
83.2 

553 
76 

92 
14 

14.3 
15.4 

727 
18 

1.204 
169 
109 

81.4 
11.4 
7.4 

50.2 
7.0 
4.5 

619 
58 
62 

51.4 
34.1 
57.2 

552 
35 
42 

67 
22 
21 

in  q 
1U.O 

(5) 
(5) 

585 
111 
47 

Q  1  Q 

y  l  y 

100  0 

38  3 

714 

77.8 

576 

139 

19.4 

205 

491 

428 

53  4 
46.6 

20.5 
17.8 

418 

296 

85.2 
69  2 

339 
237 

80 
59 

19.1 
19.8 

73 
132 

696 
184 
90 

75.7 
20.0 
9.8 

.29.0 
7.7 
3.8 

574 
114 
64 

82.5 
62  0 
71.8 

487 
69 
48 

86 
46 
16 

m  1 
40  0 

0) 

122 
70 
26 

2.338 

100.0 

100.0 

1.413 

60.5 

1,144 

268 

19  1 

925 

1118 
1^219 

47.8 
52  1 

47.8 
52  1 

693 
720 

62.0 
59.0 

558 
586 

135 
134 

19.5 
18.6 

425 
500 

1  910 

302 
200 

81 .7 
12.9 
86 

81 .7 
12.9 

8.6 

1.217 
149 
131 

63.7 
49.2 
65.7 

1,002 
102 
86 

215 
47 
s6 

17.7 
31.6 
34.8 

693 
154 
68 

1 .464 

100.C 

Dd.D 

677 

46  2 

580 

97 

14.3 

787 

DOC 

797 

45  6 
54.4 

28  6 
34.1 

305 
372 

45.7 
46.7 

252 
329 

54 
43 

17- 6 
11  6 

362 
425 

534 
93C 

36.5 
63  5 

22.8 
39.8 

351 

326 

65.7 
35.1 

305 
276 

46 
51 

13.2 
15.5 

183 
604 

1.314 
15C 

89£ 
10  2 

56.2 
6.4 

5S7 
111 

43.1 
73  e 

472 
107 

yo 
2 

16  5 

32 

748 
40 

1.20C 
166 
12* 

)            82  C 
)  11.S 
>  8.E 

)            51  C 

>  7.2 

>  5C 

J  585 
!  62 
J  7C 

48.7 
37.1 

)  56.2 

511 

4£ 

!  5: 

74 

>  17 
\  17 

12.6 

r 
(s 

J  615 
i  106 
U  54 

87; 

3  100.( 

)  37; 

3  73t 

i  84; 

3  56; 

3  17; 

3  23.! 

5  137 

45 

42; 

51  ' 

i  48.: 

r  19.: 

3  18( 

3  38* 
j  34* 

J  86. 
3  82: 

30( 

3  25- 

5  82 
7  9 

>  21 
26 

63 

1  75 

71( 
13 

I  7 
i 

3  81 

4  15 

5  8. 

3  30. 
3  5 
3  3 

4  63; 
7  8( 
2  6 

I  89 
5  64. 
1  81 

1  49 

3  5 
1  3 

1  14 

7  3( 
3  2 

22. 

)  34 
i  (' 

4  77 
X  48 
)  14 

-  Data  not  avanahio  o'  not  applicable 

NOTE  -Data  are  hased  upon  sample  surveys  of  tho  civilian  nonmsMutionai  popu- 
lation Percent*  are  only  shown  when  tho  base  is  75.000  of  groator  Evon  though  tho 
standard  errors  are  large,  smaller  e&t.mates  aro  shown  to  permit  users  to  combine  cat- 
oyoncr.  in  various  ways  Because  of  ioundmg  details  may  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  I  abor.  Bureau  of  Ut>or  Statistics  Collcgo  Enrollment 
of  1993  High  School  Graduates  (This  table  was  p-epared  Juno  1994  ) 
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Table  372.— Labor  force  status  of  1979-80  to  1992-93  high  school  dropouts  16  to  24  years  old,  by 
sex  and  race/ethnicity:  October  1980  to  October  1993 

(Numbers  in  thousands) 


Year.  sex.  and  race 


1 


Ail  dropouts 

1979-80  dropouts  m  October 7  . 

1984-  85  dropout's  in  October  *  . 

1985-  86  dropouts  in  October4  . 

1986-  87  dropouts  in  October5  . 

1987-  88  dropouts  in  October6  . 

1988-  89  dropouts  in  October7  . 

1989-  90  dropouts  in  October0 

1990-  91  dropouts  in  October9  . 

1991-  92  dropouts  in  October10 

1992-  93  dropouts  in  October 1 1 

Men 

1979-80  dropouts  in  October 7  . 
1984-85  dropouts  in  October3  . 

1988-  89  dropouts  in  October7  . 

1989-  90  dropouts  in  October8  . 

1990-  91  dropouts  in  October0  . 

1991-  92  dropouts  in  October'0 

1992-  93  dropouts  in  October11 

Women 

1979-80  dropouts  in  October2 
1984-85  dropouts  in  October  * 

1988-  89  dropouts  in  October 7 

1989-  90  dropouts  in  October8 

1990-  91  dropouts  in  October*5 

1991-  92  dropouts  in  October 10 

1992-  93  dropouts  in  October 1 1 

White12 

1979-80  dropouts  m  October" 
1984-85  dropouts  in  October  3 

1988-  89  dropouts  in  October7 

1989-  90  dropouts  in  October8 

1990-  91  dropouts  in  October0 

1991-  92  dropouts  in  October10 

1992-  93  dropouts  in  October 1 1 

Black12 

1979-80  dropouts  in  October 7 
1984-85  dropouts  in  October3 

1 988-  89  dropouts  in  October 7 

1989-  90  dropouts  in  October8 

1990-  91  dropouts  in  October9 

*  991 -92  dropouts  in  October10 
1 992-93  dropouts  in  October 1 1 

Hispanic  *4 
1979-80  dropouts  in  October  ^ 
1984-85  dropouts  in  October3 

1 988-  89  dropouts  in  October 7 

1989-  90  dropouts  in  October8 

1990-  91  dropouts  in  October ° 

1991-  92  dropouts  in  October10 

1992-  93  dropouts  in  October 1 1 


'  The  labor  force  includes  alt  employed  persons  plus  those  seeking  employment.  The 
labor  force  participation  rale  is  Ihe  percentage  of  persons  either  employed  or  seeking 
employment 

'Persons  who  dropped  out  of  school  between  October  1979  and  October  1980 
'Persons  who  droppod  out  of  school  between  October  1984  and  Oclober  t985. 
"Persons  who  dropped  out  of  spnool  between  October  1985  and  October  1986 
*' Persons  who  dropped  out  of  school  between  October  1986  and  October  1987 
'  Persons  who  dropped  out  of  school  between  October  1987  and  October  1988 
Persons  who  dropped  out  of  school  between  October  1988  and  October  1989 
"  Persons  who  dropood  out  of  school  botwoon  October  1989  and  October  1990 
'Persons  who  droppod  out  of  school  between  October  1990  and  October  1991 
"'Persons  who  dropood  out  of  school  botwoon  October  t99J  and  October  1992 
1 1  Persons  who  droppod  out  of  school  botwoon  October  1992  and  October  1993 


Dropouts 


Dropouts  in  civilian  labor  force 1 


>er 

.  . 

Percent  of 

luldl 

Number 

Labor  force 
participa- 
tion rate 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Not  in  labor 
force 

Number 

Percent  of 
dropouts 

Number 

Unemploy- 
ment rate 

3 

4 

5 

■  6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

739 

100.0 

471 

63.7 

322 

43.6 

149 

31.6 

268 

612 

100.0 

413 

67.5 

266 

43.5 

147 

35.6 

199 

562 

100.0 

.  359 

63.9 

259 

46.1 

100 

27.9 

203 

502 

100.0 

333 

66.4 

207 

41.2 

126 

37.8 

169 

552 

100.0 

327 

59.2 

240 

43.5 

87 

26.7 

225 

446 

100.0 

292 

65.4 

210 

47.1 

82 

28.0 

154 

405 

100.0 

280 

69.0 

189 

46.7 

90 

32.3 

125 

380 

100.0 

235 

61.8 

140 

36.9 

95 

40.3 

145 

406 

100.0 

242 

59.6 

147 

36.3 

95 

39.1 

164 

399 

100.0 

254 

63.8 

187 

47.0 

67 

26.3 

145 

422 

57.1 

305 

72.3 

212 

50.2 

93 

30.5 

117 

321 

52.5 

261 

81.3 

163 

50.8 

98 

37.5 

60 

243 

54.5 

181 

74.6 

127 

52.3 

54 

29.6 

62 

215 

53.1 

173 

80.2 

110 

51.2 

63 

36.2 

42 

189 

49.7 

142 

75.0 

92 

48.8 

50 

35.0 

47 

189 

46.6 

130 

b.  .*. 

85 

45.2 

45 

34.7 

50 

213 

53.4 

156 

73.5 

132 

61.8 

25 

15.9 

57 

317 

42.9 

166 

52.4 

110 

34.7 

56 

33.7 

151 

291 

47.5 

152 

52.2 

103 

35.4 

49 

32.2 

139 

203 

45.5 

111 

54.4 

83 

40.9 

28 

25.3 

92 

190 

46.9 

107 

56.3 

79 

41.6 

28 

26.1 

83 

191 

50.3 

93 

48.8 

48 

25.2 

45 

48.4 

98 

218 

53.7 

112 

51.4 

62 

28.6 

50 

44.3 

106 

186 

46  6 

98 

52.6 

56 

30.1 

42 

42.9 

88 

580 

78.5 

392 

67.6 

286 

49.3 

106 

27.0 

188 

^58 

74.8 

330 

72.1 

214 

46.7 

116 

35.2 

128 

324 

72.6 

228 

70.6 

176 

54.3 

52 

22.9 

96 

303 

74.8 

211 

69.8 

156 

51.4 

56 

26.3 

92 

273 

71.8 

177 

65.1 

109 

40.0 

68 

38.5 

96 

319 

78.6 

190 

59.7 

128 

40  3 

62 

32.5 

129 

304 

76.2 

209 

68.8 

159 

52.2 

50 

24.1 

95 

146 

19.8 

73 

50.0 

33 

22.6 

40 

73 

132 

21.6 

"  69 

52.3 

39 

29.5 

30 

(13) 

63 

112 

25.1 

59 

52.k 

31 

27.7 

27 

(13) 

53 

86 

21 .2 

56 

65.3 

26 

29.9 

30 

(13) 

30 

98 

25.8 

54 

55.0 

28 

28.4 

26 

(13) 

44 

66 

16.3 

35 

C3) 

7 

(13) 

28 

(13) 

31 

80 

20.1 

34 

42.9 

21 

26.2 

13 

(13) 

46 

91 

12.3 

60 

65.9 

43 

47.3 

17 

(13) 

31 

106 

17.3 

73 

68.9 

40 

37.7 

33 

(13) 

3? 

65 

14.6 

36 

(13, 

26 

<13) 

11 

(\3> 

29 

67 

16.5 

32 

C3) 

22 

10 

(13, 

35 

61 

16.1 

48 

C3) 

30 

(13) 

18 

C3) 

13 

80 

19.7 

40 

49.9 

23 

28.4 

17 

(13, 

40 

60 

15.0 

43 

<13) 

28 

(13, 

15 

(13, 

17 

u' Includes  persons  of  Hispanic  origin. 

'■'Data  not  shown  where  base  is  tess  than  75.000. 

11  Persons  of  Hispanic  origin  may  be  of  any  race 

NCTE— Data  are  based  upon  sample  surveys  of  the  civilian  noninstitutronal  popu- 
lation Includes  dropouts  from  any  grade,  including  a  smalt  number  from  elementary  and 
middle  schools.  Percents  are  only  shown  when  the  base  is  75.000  or  greater  Even 
though  the  standard  errors  are  largo,  smaller  estimates  are  shown  to  pormil  users  to 
combine  categories  in  various  ways  Because  of  rounding,  dotaits  may  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  College  Enrollment 
of  1993  High  School  Graduates  {This  tabte  was  prepared  Juno  1994  ) 
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Table  376.— Percentage  of  1989-90  bachelor's  degree  recipients  pursuing  further  education  within  1  year 
after  graduation,  by  type  of  enrollment  and  undergraduate  major:  1991 


Undergraduate  major  field  of  study 


1 


Ever 
enrolled  since 
graduation 


Ever 
enrolled 
full-time 


Ever 
enrolled  and 
employed 


Ever 
enrolled  and 
not 
employed 


All  bachelor's  graduates   

Professional/technical  fields   

Engineering  

Business  and  management  

Health  professions  

Education  

Public  affairs  and  social  services   

Arts  and  sciences  fields   

Biological  sciences   

Physical  sciences,  mathematics. 

and  computer  sciences   

Psychology  

Social  sciences  

Humanities  

Other1   

Highest  degree  graduate  expects  to  obtain 

Bachelor's  degree  

Master's  degree  

Doctor's  degree   k  

First-professional  degree  


35 


17 


24 


28 
32 
21 
27 
38 
35 

46 
64 

40 
50 
42 
43 

29 


15 

31 
58 
68 


17 
18 
13 

16 
27 
13 

17 
17 

17 
19 
16 
17 

1b 


22 
23 
16 
22 
33 
28 

28 
30 

24 
31 

28 
28 

21 


10 
18 
21 

c 


11 

6 
9 
5 
5 


18 
34 

16 
20 
14 
15 


3 
6 

2? 

41 


1 1ncludes  agriculture  and  natural  resources,  architecture  and  environmental  design, 
area  and  .ethnic  studies,  consumer/personal/miscellaneous  services,  home  economics, 
industrial  arts.  law.  liberal/general  studies,  library  and  archival  sciences,  military 
sciences,  multi/interdisciplinary  studies,  personal  and  social  development,  and  trade  and 
industrial 


NOTE. — Data  are  from  a  sample  survey  o1  recef  college  v,  tJw^te^.  Notos  on  meth- 
odology are  included  ;n  the  Guiie  to  Sources.  Da\a  exclude  bachelor's  decien  recipients 
from  U.S.  Service  Schools.  Deceased  graauites  and  a'adua*"-*.  Ivtng  at  toreigr  address 
es  at  the  time  of  the  survey  are  not  included. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Nation*!  Center  «o«  education  Statistics. 
-Recent  College  Graduates.  1991"  survey  (T'.ns  tablo  was  p-fpared  May  1993.) 


Table  377.— Average  annual  salary  of  bachelor's  degree  recipients  employed  full-time  1  year  after  graduation, 

by  field  of  study:  1976  to  1991 


Field  of  study 

Average  salary 1  of 
1974-75  degree 
recipients  in  February 
1976 

Average  salary1  of 
1979-80  degree 
recipients  in  May 
1981 

Average  salary 1  of 
1983-84  degree 
recipients  in  June 
1985 

Average.salary  of 
1985-86  degree 
recipients  in  June 
1987 

Average  salary  of 
1989-90  degree 
recipients  in  April 
1991 

Percentage 
change  in 
constant 
dollars. 
1976  to 
1991 

Percentage 
change  ir> 
constant 
dollars. 
1987  to 
1991 

Cut  rent 
dollars 

Constant 
1991 
dollars 

Current 
dollars 

Constant 
1991 
dollars 

Current 
dollars 

Constant 
1991 
dollars 

Current 
dollars 

Constant 
1991 
dollars 

Current 
dollars 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Total  

Engineering    

BusiftGsc  and  management  

Health  professions  .... 

Education2  

Public  affairs  and  social  services  .  .. 

Biological  sciences  

Physical  sciences,  mathematics. 

and  computer  sciences   

Psychology  

Social  sciences   

Communications  

Miscellaneous  

$7,600 

$18,200 

$15,200 

$22,800 

$17,700 

$22,400 

$20,400 

24,400 

$23,600 

29.7 

-3.3 

12.200 
10.200 
8.600 
6.300 

6.500 

7.000 

6.700 
5.800 

6.800 

29.200 
?4.400 
20.600 
15.100 

15.600 

16.800 

16.000 
13.900 

16.300 

22.400 
16.300 
1 7.300 
1 1 .500 
13.700 
14.500 

16.300 
12.500 
14.000 
12.600 

15.100 

33.600 
24  /tOO 
25.900 
1 7.200 
20.500 
21.700 

24.400 
18.700 
21.000 
18.900 

22.600 

24.100 
18.700 
20.800 
13.800 
15.100 
15.100 

17.500 
14.600 
15.800 
14.000 
16.200 
18.600 

30.500 
23.700 
26.300 
■  17.500 
19.100 
19.100 

22.200 
18.500 
20.000 
17.700 
20.500 
23.500 

26.600 
21.100 
22.600 
15.800 
1 7.700 
16.400 

22.500 
17.300 
20.300 
16.200 

17.600 

31.900 
25.300 
27.000 
18.900 
21.200 
19.600 

27.000 
20.800 
24,400 
19.400 

21.100 

30.900 
24.700 
31.500 
19.100 
20.800 
21.100 

27.200 
19.200 
22.200 
19.100 

20.800 

5.8 
1  2 
52  9 
26.5 

35.3 

61.9 

38.8 
37.4 

27.6 

-3.1 
-2.4 
16  7 

1.1 
-1.9 

7.7 

0.7 
-7.7 
-9.0 
-1.5 

-1  4 

'Reported  salaries  of  full-time  workers  under  $2,600  in  1976.  $4,200  in  1981.  and  NOTE —Data  exclude  bachelor's  recipients  from  U  S.  Service  Schools  and  graduates 

$5,000  in  1985  were  excluded  from  the  tabulations.  living  at  foreign  addresses  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Constant  dollar  adjustments  basea 

2  Most  educators  work  9-  to  10-month  contracts  °n  the  Consume-  Price  Index 

-Data  not  available  SOURCE"  U  S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Conter  for  Education  Statistics. 

■  Recent  Collego  Graduates"  survoys  (This  table  was  prepared  May  1993 ) 
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Table  378.— Income,  earnings,  and  work  activity  of  persons  who  held  a  bachelor's  or  advanced  degree, 

by  field  of  study:  Spring  1990 


F»e1d  of  study 


All  dogre*  recipient*  

Agriculture  and  forestry  .... 

Biology   

Business  and  management 

Economics   

Education   


Mean  monthly  income * 


Bachelor's 
degrees 


$2,489 


Engineering   

English  and  journalism  .  ..  . 

Home  economics   

Law   

Liberal  arts  and  humanities 


Mathematics  and  statistics   

Medicine  and  dentistry  

Nursmg.  pharmacy,  and  health 

technologies   

PhyS'Cal  and  earth  sciences  .... 
Psychology   

Religion"  and  theology   

Social  sciences  

Other   


3.273 
2.627 
2.780 
2.977 
1.882 

3.508 
2,041 
1.484 
(4) 
2.239 

2.947 

n 

2.056 
2.559 
2.196 

2.118 
2.639 


Advanced 
degrees 


$3,792 


Mean  monthly  earnings2 


Bachelor's 
degrees 


$2,116 


(4) 
(4) 

4.302 
(4) 

3.048 

4.049 
2.317 
(4) 
6.189 
2.737 

2.952 
6.218 

2.923 
4.769 
2.735 

2.354 
3.136 
3.005 


2.537 
2.409 
2.447 
2.528 
1.532 

2.953 
1.607 
906 

(4) 
1.592 

2.569 
(4) 

1J 
2.399 
2.021 

(4) 
1.841 
2.369 


Advanced 
degrees 


$3,334 


Number  of  months  worked  during 
previous  4  months 


Bachelor's 
degrees 


3.17 


(4) 
<4) 

3.802 
{«) 

2.597 

3.780 
2.055 
(4) 
5.608 
2.383 

2.953 
5.651 

2.683 
3.982 
2.416 

2.073 
2.617 
2.550 


304 
3.16 
3.40 
2.94 
2.89 

3.33 
2.68 
2.58 
(4) 
3.09 

3.32 

o 

3.25 
3.42 
3.30 

(J) 
3.12 
3.35 


Advanced 
degrees 


3.36 


n 

3.64 
(4) 
3.19 

3.74 
3  03 
(4) 
3.54 
3.10 

3.29 
3.36 

3.19 
3.35 
3.36 

3.72 
3.47 
3.31 


Standard  errors  for  monthly 
income  3 


Bachelor's 
degrees 


$52 


Advanced 
degrees 


$174 


702 
220 
98 
395 
110 

173 
154 
159 
<4) 
291 

241 

96 
213 
180 

<4) 
150 
165 


(4) 
(4) 

257 
(4) 

595 

265 
312 

n 

752 
357 

310 
662 

367 
913 
277 

231 
300 
260 


1  Includes  money  wages  and  salary  and  net  income  from  farm  and  nonfarm  self-em- 
ployment and  all  other  income. 

^Includes  money  wages  and  salary  and  net  income  from  farm  and  nonfarm  self-em- 
ployment 

3  See  Guide  to  Sources  for  information  on  the  use  of  standard  errors. 

4  Data  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  200.000  persons. 


NOTE.— Data  are  based  on  sample  surveys  of  the  civilian  noninstitutional  population. 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population 
Reports.  Series  P-70.  No.  32.  '  Educational  Background  and  Economic  Status-  Spring 
1990.''  (This  table  was  prepared  February  1993.) 


Table  379.— Participation  of  young  adults1  in  voluntary  organizations,  by  selected  characteristics: 

1984  to  1986 


Young  adult  characteristics 


Percent  participating  in  voluntary  organizations 


Sports 
teams  or 
clubs 

Church 
activities 

Social  or 
hobby 
clubs 

Union 
trade, 
jrm.  or 
other  pro- 
fessional 
associa- 
tions 

Literary, 
art  dis- 
cussion 
or  study 
group 

Commu- 
nity 
groups2 

Youth  or- 
ganiza- 
tions 

PTA  or 
other 
academic 
group 

Political 
clubs 

Orga- 
nized vol- 
unteer 
work3 

Service 
organiza- 
tions4 

Other  vol- 
untary 
group 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

36.0 

32.2 

21.8 

17.7 

10.8 

9.4 

9.2 

7.0 

6.2 

5.8 

4.0 

9* 

46.8 
25.8 

29.3 
34.9 

22.5 
21.1 

20.3 
15.3 

10.7 
11.0 

8.6 
10.2 

11.7 
6.9 

4.7 
9.1 

6.7 
5.8 

5.3 
62 

5.2 
2.9 

9.7 
9.4 

36.5 
31.9 
34.6 
41.4 
41.1 

30.6 
44.2 
32.4 
31  0 
30.0 

22.3 
21.5 
17.1 
28.7 
27.9 

18.2 
14.9 
15.8 
27.3 
197 

10.2 
131 
11.6 

"  23.2 
8.9 

8.5 
16.2 

8.5 
10.5 
13.0 

8.7 
12.0 

95 
10.8 
11.6 

6.4 
12.0 
5.6 
9.1 

6.5 

5.9 
82 
69 
59 
96 

5.5 
6.8 
4.3 
14.1 
42 

3.9 
4.0 
4.7 
5.9 
7.2 

9.7 
10.3 

7.1 
10.3 
■  7.8 

29.2 
34  5 
39.9 
43.1 

30.9 
31.4 
35.4 
33.9 

17.6 
21.7 
23.5 
26.4 

12.2 
15.6 
21  8 
22.4 

6.6 
9.6 
11.6 
16  0 

8.0 
86 
9.4 
12.2 

7.0 
8.7 
106 
10.7 

6.0 
6.0 
72 
10.0 

34 
4.5 
7.8 
99 

4.5 
4.6 
6.9 
7.4 

22 
49 
4.7 
4.1 

6.9 
86 
106 
13.0 

35  8 
40.7 
3t  1 

30  9 
35  8 
31.5 

21  3 
25  0 
19.6 

14.5 
24.2 
137 

8.8 
15.7 
6.3 

84 
11.8 
8  1 

'  9.3 
10.3 
7.5 

5.0 
11.5 
4.3 

52 
9.1 
40 

45 
82 
46 

38 
4  7 
29 

90 
126 
6.6 

184 
32  3 
45  0 

14.6 
29  6 
40.6 

17.1 
209 
24  9 

14  1 
150 
21.7 

5  6 
8.9 
14.0 

4.6 
82 
12.3 

3.4 
6.7 
13  1 

24 

5.8 
9.8 

1  5 

5.0 
88 

23 
54 
7.5 

2.1 
34 
48 

4.6 
7.8 
128 

Total  

Sex 

Male   

Female   

Race/ethmc»ty 

White.  non-Hispanic   

Black,  non -Hispanic   

Hispanic   

Asian  

American  Indian   

Socioeconomic  status 

Low  .   

Low-middle  

High-middle  

High   

High  school  curriculum 

General   

Academic  

Vocational  

Level  ol  participation  in  high  school 
extracurricular  activities  5 

Never  participated  

Participated  as  a  member 

Participated  as  a  loader 


'Sample  survey  in  1986  based  on  people  who  were  high  school  seniors  in  spring 
1980.  Rospon  nts  to  the  survey  were  asked  about  their  voluntary  participation  in  se- 
lected organizations  over  the  previous  24-month  period 

' Includes  participation  m  community  centers,  neighborhood  improvement,  or  social  ac- 
tion associations  or  groups 

'Eg.  hospital  volunteer 

4  Includes  participation  m  organizations  such  as  Rotary.  Junior  Chambor  of  Commerce. 
Veterans,  etc 


5tn  1980.  the  seniors  were  asked  to  indicate  the  level  of  participation  in  each  of  15 
different  extracurricular  activity  areas  (e.g..  varsity  sports,  debate,  band,  subject-matter 
clubs,  church  activities,  etc.).  Responses  to  these  earlier  inquiries  were  used  to  classify 
overall  level  of  participation  in  extracurricular  activities. 

NOTE.— Some  adults  participated  in  more  than  ono  organization 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Cenlor  for  Education  Statistics. 
High  School  and  Beyond  (This  table  was  prepared  October  1987  ) 
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CHAPTER  6 

International  Comparisons  of  Education 


This  chapter  offers  a  broad  perspective  on  edu- 
cation across  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  also  pro- 
vides an  international  context  for  examining  the  con- 
dition of  education  in  the  United  States.  Historically, 
the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES) 
was  not  active  in  collecting  international  data,  but  re- 
cently NCES  has  expanded  its  role  by  serving  as  the 
national  research  center  for  the  International  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Achievement 
(IEA)  Reading  Literacy  Study  and  funding  inter- 
national research  studies  comparing  mathematics 
and  science  education.  These  studies  include  the 
Third  International  Mathematics  and  Science  Study 
(TIMSS)  and  the  Second  International  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress,  which  provides  comparative 
data  for  9-  and  13-year-olds.  In  addition,  NCES  is  co- 
operating with  international  agencies  in  the  compila- 
tion of  statistics  and  the  development  of  education  in- 
dicators. 

The  data  in  this  chapter  were  drawn  from  material 
prepared  by  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Sci- 
entific, and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO),  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Education,  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD), 
and  the  International  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  (IAEP).  The  basic  summary  data  on  enroll- 
ments, teachers,  enrollment  ratios,  and  finances 
were  synthesized  from  information  appearing  in  the 
annual  Statistical  Yearbook  published  by  UNESCO. 
Even  though  UNESCO  tabulations  are  very  carefully 
prepared,  international  data  users  should  be  cau- 
tioned about  the  many  problems  of  definition  and  re- 
porting involved  in  the  collection  of  data  about  the 
educational  systems  in  the  world. 

This  chapter  provides  information  from  the  Inter- 
national Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (IAEP), 
sponsored  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  (ETS), 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  The  mathematics  and  science 
performance  of  13-year-old  students  in  20  countries 
and  9-year-old  students  in  14  countries  was  studied 
through  assessments  administered  during  1990-91. 
Some  countries  assessed  nationally  representative 
samples  of  the  two  age  groups;  others  limited  their 
assessments  to  specific  geographic  areas  or  lan- 
guage groups. 


A  different  perspective  is  provided  by  data  on  the 
enrollment  of  foreign  students  in  U.S.  institutions  of 
higher  education.  These  data  from  the  Institute  of 
International  Education  provide  information  on  the 
number  of  foreign  students  and  their  countries  of  ori- 
gin. 

Further  information  on.  survey  methodologies  is  in 
the  "Guide  to  Sources"  in  the  appendix  and  in  the 
publications  cited  in  the  source  notes. 

Enrollments 

Some  countries  begin  educating  children  at  an 
early  age.  Preprimary  enrollment  rates  of  4-year-olds 
are  above  85  percent  in  Belgium,  France,  Hungary, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  and  Spain.  Among  5- 
year-olds,  enrollment  rates  also  are  high  in  Austria, 
Czech  and  Slovak  Fed  val  Republic,  Ireland,  and  the 
United  States  (table  381). 

Between  1980  and  1991,  enrollments  grew  rapidly, 
particularly  in  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world. 
Elementary  enrollment  changes  ranged  from  in- 
creases of  27  percent  in  Africa  and  17  percent  in 
Central  and  South  America  to  a  modest  increase  of 
only  1  percent  in  Europe  and  Oceania.  Enrollment  in- 
creases at  the  secondary  ievel  were  more  dramatic, 
especially  in  Africa  (73  percent),  Central  and  South 
America  (36  percent),  and  Asia  (31  percent).  Sec- 
ondary-level enrollment  declined  in  Europe  by  2  per- 
cent and  Northern  America  by  10  percent.  At  the 
postsecondary  level,  Asia  (84  percent)  and  Africa  (79 
percent)  had  the  largest  increases  followed  by 
Central  and  South  America  (59  percent)  and  Oceania 
(56  percent).  These  postsecondary  increases  are  a 
result  of  large  growth  in  the  school  attendance  rates 
and  sizable  rises  in  population  (table  382). 

In  1991,  about  992  million  students  were  in 
schools  around  the  world.  Of  these  students,  621 
million  were  in  elementary-level  programs,  306  mil- 
lion were  in  secondary  programs,  and  65  million 
were  in  higher  education  programs  (table  382). 

Pupil/teacher  ratios  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  vary  widely  from  country  to  country.  Coun- 
tries with  relatively  low  elementary  ratios  in  1991 
were  Sweden  (10.4)  and  Norway  (10.7).  Countries 
with  relatively  high  ratios  included  Ireland  (26.4)  and 
France  (22.8)  (table  383). 
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In  1992-93  there  were  439,000  foreign  students 
studying  at  U.S.  colleges  and  universities.  This  was 
19,000  more  than  the  year  before,  or  a  5  percent  in- 
crease. Approximately  59  percent  of  the  students 
were  from  South  and  East  Asian  countries  (table 
401). 

Education  Systems 

Of  the  20  countries  that  participated  in  the  1991 
International  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
(IAEP),  16  have  national  curriculums.  Only  Canada, 
Switzerland,  and  Brazil  join  the  United  States  in  hav- 
ing state  or  provincial  control  of  education.  Eleven  of 
the  20  countries  have  ethnically  homogeneous  popu- 
lations. For  the  countries  participating  in  the  assess- 
ment, the  average  length  of  the  school  year  ranged 
from  approximately  172  days  in  Portugal  to  approxi- 
mately 251  days  in  China.  The  average  amount  of  in- 
struction per  school  day  varied  from  just  under  4 
hours  in  Hungary  and  Fortaleza,  Brazil,  to  a  little 
over  6  hours  in  France  (table  386). 

Achievement 

Mathematics 

In  the  1991  IAEP  mathematics  assessment  of  9- 
year-olds  from  10  nations  that  tested  nationally  rep- 
resentative populations,  students  from  Korea,  Hun- 
gary, Taiwan,  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  Israel  all 
had  average  test  scores  that  were  significantly  higher 
than  those  from  the  United  States.  In  the  assessment 
of  the  13-year-old  students  in  which  15  nations  test- 
ed nationally  representative  populations,  the  average 
test  scores  of  U.S.  students  were  higher  than  only 
one  country,  Jordan.  There  was  no  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  test  scores  of  U.S.  students  and 
those  of  students  from  Slovenia  and  Spain.  The  re- 
maining 11  countries  all  had  average  test  scores  that 
were  significantly  higher  than  those  of  U.S.  students 
(tables  387  and  389). 

An  analysis  of  the  1991  IAEP  scores  on  different 
mathematics  topics  reveals  that  U.S.  9-year-old  stu- 
dents scored  well  in  the  area  of  data  analysis,  statis- 
tics, and  probability.  In  this  area,  the  average  test 
score  of  the  U.S.  9-year-olds  was  the  same  or  higher 
than  students  in  all  the  other  countries  that  tested 
comprehensive  populations,  except  for  Korea.  The 
U.S.  13-year-olds'  average  test  score  in  data  analy- 
sis, statistics,  and  probability  was  lower  than  those  of 
the  students  in  many  of  the  countries  testing  com- 
prehensive populations.  The  exceptions  were  Spain, 
Slovenia,  and  Jordan,  where  the  test  scores  were 
lower  than  those  of  the  U.S.  13-year-olds  (tables  388 
and  390). 


Science 

In  the  1991  IAEP  science  assessment  of  9-year- 
olds,  10  nations  tested  nationally  representative  pop- 
ulations. The  average  science  scores  of  U.S.  stu- 
dents were  significantly  lower  than  those  of  Korean 
students  but  about  the  same  as  students  from  Tai- 
wan, Canada,  Hungary,  Spain,  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  The  IAEP  assessment  of  13-year-old  science 
students  involved  15  nations  testing  nationally  rep- 
resentative populations.  Students  of  six  nations 
(Korea,  Taiwan,  Switzerland,  Hungary,  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  and  Slovenia)  had  average  science 
scores  that  were  higher  than  those  of  U.S.  students. 
(Note:  In  this  international  assessment  of  education, 
the  standard  errors  are  relatively  large.  In  the  interest 
of  allowing  for  meaningful  comparisons  between 
countries,  the  IAEP  tables  in  the  Digest  of  Education 
Statistics,  1994  list  standard  errors.)  (tables  392  and 
393) 

When  the  results  of  the  1991  IAEP  science  as- 
sessment? are  analyzed  by  subject  matter,  U.S.  9- 
year-olds  excelled  in  the  earth  and  space  sciences. 
In  this  area,  U.S.  students  had  average  test  scores 
that  were  significantly  higher  than  their  counterparts 
in  Korea  and  Taiwan  but  about  the  same  as  Hungary 
(table  391). 

Geography 

On  a  1991  International  Assessment  of  Edu- 
cational Progress  in  geography,  students  from  Hun- 
gary performed  at  a  significantly  higher  level  on  the 
24  geography  items  than  their  counterparts  from  the 
other  eight  countries  in  the  study  (Canada,  Ireland, 
Korea,  Scotland,  Slovenia,  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States).  On  this  same  assess- 
ment, students  seemed  to  perform  well  on  questions 
involving  map  or  chart-reading  skills.  On  the  other 
hand,  students  seemed  to  have  more  difficulty  on 
questions  that  required  them  to  combine  the  use  of 
such  skills  and  prior  knowledge  of  geographic  vocab- 
ulary, process,  or  location  (table  384). 

Reading 

On  a  reading  literacy  assessment  of  9-  and  14- 
year-olds  in  32  countries,  students  in  Finland  were 
among  the  best  readers  at  both  levels.  Students  in 
the  United  States  produced  relatively  high  scores  at 
the  9-year-old  level.  Among  the  14-year-olds,  stu- 
dents in  the  United- States  also  scored  in  the  high 
performing  group,  along  with  students  from  France, 
Sweden,  New  Zealand,  Hungary,  Iceland,  Switzer- 
land, and  Hong  Kong.  American  students  performed 
considerably  better  at  the  9-year-old  level  relative  to 
the  other  participating  countries  than  at  the  14-year- 
old  level  (tables  395  and  396). 
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Degrees  and  Finances 

Ratios  of  bachelor's  degrees  conferred  per  hun- 
dred 22-  or  23-year-olds  ranged  from  7  in  Turkey 
and  8  in  Austria,  Netherlands,  and  Owitzerland  to  33 
in  Canada,  31  in  Norway,  and  30  in  the  United 
States.  Over  50  percent  of  all  bachelor's  degrees 
were  awarded  to  women  in  Canada,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Spain,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States  (table 
397). 


A  comparison  of  public  expenditures  on  education 
as  a  percent  of  gross  national  product  (GNP)  reveals 
significant  differences  among  nations.  For  example, 
in  the  United  States  the  1990  proportion  of  GNP  for 
education  was  5.8  percent.  Other  countries  ranged 
from  3.2  percent  for  Luxembourg,  4.1  for  the  former 
West  Germany,  4.7  for  Japan,  to  7.4  percent  for 
Canada,  7.7  percent  for  Sweden,  7.9  percent  for 
Norway,  and  8.2  percent  for  the  former  Soviet  Union 
(table  401). 
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Figure  27.-Percentage  change  in  enrollment,  by  area  of  the  world  and 

level  of  education:  1980  to  1991 
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■  Elementary  and  secondary  education      □  Postsecondary  education 
SOURCE:  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization,  Paris,  Statistical  Yearbook,  various  years. 


Figure  28.-Public  and  private  expenditures  for  education  as  a  percentage 
of  gross  national  product:  Selected  countries,  1991 

Country 
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Austria 1  - 
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Denmark  - 
Finland  - 
France  - 
Former  West  Germany  - 
Hungary  - 
Ireland  - 
Japan  - 
Netherlands  - 
Norway  1  - 
Portugal1  - 
Spain  - 
Sweden  - 
United  Kingdom 1  - 
United  States  - 


0 


■5.5 

15.4 
15.4 


17.3 


16.1 


17.0 


16.0 


15.4 


16.7 


14.9 


■  5.9 

15.8 


16.8 


15.5 
■  5.6 


16.1 


15.3 


16.9 
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2  3  4  5  6  7  8 

Percent  of  GNP 

'Public  expenditures  only. 

SOURCE:  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development.  Education  at  a  Glance,  and  unpublished  data. 
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Figure  29.-Distribution  of  mathematics  proficiency  scores  of 
13-year-olds,  by  country:  1991 

200  300  400  500  600  700  800 


list  to  10th 
I  percentile 


ciency  score  [~]90th  to  99th 


Average 


+/-  2  standard  errors     I  I  percentile 

SOURCE:  Educational  Testing  Service,  International  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  unpublished  tabulations,  1992. 


Figure  30.-Distribution  of  science  proficiency  scores  of 
13-year-olds,  by  country:  1991 

200  300  400  500  600  700  800 


200 


1st  to  10th  ■  Average  proficiency  score  |  |90th  to  99th 
percentile     Hi    +/-  *  standard  errors      I  I  percentile 


Average 


SOURCE:  Educational  Testing  Service.  International  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  unpublished  tabulations,  1992. 
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Table  381.— Preprlmary  enrollment  and  enrollment  ratios,  by  age:  Selected  countries;  1991 


Enrollment  ratios  in  preprimary  education 


i  iu  y 

enrollment 

3  years  old 

4  years  old 

5  years  old 

6  years  old 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

194,829 

29.5 

65.7 

85  4 

35.4 

Belgium 

376,102 

96.5 

99.4 

97.7 

3.5 

Canada   

472,022 

— 

48.1 

70.2 

8.3 

Czech  and  Slovak  Fedoral  Republic  

— 

55.0 

80.5 

95.9 

35.2 

Denmark  

51,583 

4.0 

89.8 

Finland  

37.050 

— 

- 

- 

56.6 

2,555,684 

98.0 

101.3 

99.2 

1.4 

Germany,  (former  West)   

1 .762.440 

35.1 

70.6 

84.1 

70.8 

Hungary  

— 

63.8 

88.4 

94.2 

59.9 

Ireland  

128.197 

1.4 

55.5 

98.0 

54.2 

Italy  

1 .552.694 

— 

- 

- 

— 

Japan   

2,009,852 

20.5 

57.8 

65.1 

Netherlands   

363,784 

98.3 

98  9 

0  8 

New  Zealand   

126J34 

71.6 

92.6 

3.7 

Norway   

131,806 

40.0 

53.5 

61.4 

73.6 

Portugal   

170.052 

28.2 

44.0 

63.0 

Spain   

994,322 

27.6 

93.5 

100.3 

Sweden  

94.231 ' 

97.1 

Switzerland  

139,798 

5.5 

26.5 

75.8 

69.8 

Turkey  

119,819 

0.3 

1.5 

7.9 

United  Kingdom  

799,101 

44.0 

60.7 

United  States  

7,259.047 

32.7 

56.7 

90.2 

16.4 

—Data  not  available. 


SOURCE:  Organization  for  Economic  C. operation  and  Development. 
Glance,  and  unpublished  data  (This  table  was  prepared  May  1994  ) 
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Table  382.— Estimated  population,  school  enrollment,  teachers,  and  public  expenditures  for  education  in 

major  areas  of  the  world:  1970, 1980,  and  1991 


Item 


World 
total 1 


Major  areas  of  the  world 


Africa  2 


Asia2 


Europe  A 


Central 
and  South 
America  s 


Northern 
America tj 


1970 

Population,  all  ages.7  in  thousands  .. 
Enrollment,  ali  levels.8  in  thousands  . 


First  (primary)  level 

Second  level9   

Third  level 10  


Teachers,  ail  levels.8  in  thousands 


First  (primary)  level 

Second  level9   

Third  level 10   


Public  expenditures  on  education,  in  millions  of  U.S.  dollars 
As  a  percent  of  gross  national  product   


1980 

Population,  all  ages.7  in  thousands  .. 
Enrollment,  all  levels.8  in  thousands  . 


First  (primary)  level 

Second  level9   

Third  level10  


Teachers,  all  levels, 8  in  thousands 


First  (primary)  level 

Second  level9   

Third  level10  


Public  expenditures  on  education,  in  millions  of  U.S.  dollars 
As  a  percent  of  gross  national  product   


1991 

Population,  all  ages. 7  in  thousands  .. 
Enrollment,  all  levels. 8  in  thousands  . 


First  (primary)  level 

Second  level 9   

Third  level 10  


Teachers,  all  levels.8  in  thousands 


First  (primary)  level 

Second  level9   

Third  level t0  


Public  expenditures  on  pducation.  in  millions  of  U.S.  dollars 
As  a  percent  of  gross  n,  Monal  product   


3.674.323 


617,811 


431,934 
157,781 
28.097 


25,937 


14,601 
9,211 
2.126 


S1 59.900 
5.2 


4.426.25? 


852.546 


556.902 
249,922 
45.722 


37.149 


19,462 
14,288 
3,398 


$572,520 
5.1 


5,358.344 


992,286 


620,969 
306,463 
64.854 


47,659 


24,318 
18.599 
4.743 


$1. 119,091 
5.1 


365.555 


2,077.853 


702.371 


282.908 


226.455 


34.226 


324.137 


135,746 


56.323 


63.192 


29,371 
4,454 
401 


243,012 
74.239 
6,886 


72.671 
53,269 
9.806 


46.576 
8,107 
1.640 


37.695 
16.357 
9.140 


967 


1 1 .478 


7.959 


2.314 


3.037 


735 
202 
29 


7.420 
3.490 
568 


3.503 
3.713 
739 


1,525 
629 
160 


$2,406 
4.2 


479,975 


79,954 


63.922 
14.489 
1 ,543 


2,390 


1.692 
604 
94 


$17,897 
5.4 


664,913 


108,869 


81,103 
25,012 
2,755 


3,895 


2,456 
1,273 
166 


$13,933 
3.1 


2,561,820 


479.653 


331,413 
136.179 
12,061 


18.656 


10,673 
6.951 
1.032 


$103,522 
4.5 


3,139.316 


563.959 


363.209 
178,586 
22.163 


23.639 


5.1  |_  &./ 


$18,494 
5.7 


12,728 
9,308 
1,603 


$64,098 
5.1 


749,701 


$5,649 
3.4 


360.282 


141,343 


87,183 


63.841 
63.766 
13,736 


8.790 


3,366 
4,326 
1,098 


$250,266 
115.1 


793.410 


143.835 


64.437 
62.711 
16.687 


10.413 


$256,678 
4.3 


3.916 
5.108 
1.389 


$429,644 
11  5.2 


65,327 
16,967 
4,889 


3,728 


2.256 
1,086 
385 


$34,207 
4.1 


454,210 


107,540 


76.618 
23.151 
7,771 


5.349 


3,082 
1.612 
656 


$47,685 
4.2 


-1.317 
1.104 
615 


$71,830 
6.7 


251,906 


59.581 


29.634 
'16.879 
13,068 


3.310 


1.345 
1.208 
757 


$156,201 

5.2 


279,845 


62,771 


32.802 
15.153 
14.816 


4.032 


1.991 
1.153 
888 


$347,108 
5.5 


$19,482 
5.7 


'  Enrollment  and  leacher  data  exclude  the  Democratic  People  s  Republic  of  Korea  Ex- 
penditure data  exclude  Albania.  Cambodia.  Democratic  People  s  Republic  of  Korea.  Lao 
Peoples  Democratic  Republic.  Lebanon.  Mongolia.  Mozambique.  South  Africa,  and  Viet 
Nam 

■'  Excludes  Rodngues  and  other  small  islands 

'Excludes  the  former  U  S  S  R  .  the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Arab 
states,  but  includes  both  the  Asian  and  the  European  portions  of  Turkey 
1  Includes  the  former  U.S  S  R 

'•Northern  America  includes  Bermuda.  Canada.  Greenland.  St  Pierre.  Miquelon.  and 
the  United  Statos  of  America  Hawaii  is  included  in  Northern  America,  not  Oceania 
Central  and  South  America  includes  the  rest  of  America. 

A  Includes  American  Samoa.  Australia.  Guam,  and  New  Zealand 

"  Estimate  of  midyear  population 


8  Excludes  special  and  adult  education  provided  outside  regular  schools  Data  prior  to 
1991  exclude  preprtmary 

9  Includes  general,  teacher  training,  and  vocational  education 

,0  Includes  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education. 

1 1  Thts  figure  is  for  Europe,  not  including  the  former  U.S  S  R  For  the  former  USSR, 
public  expenditure  on  education  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  is  as  follows  7  3  for  1980.  8  2 
lor  1991 

NOTE  —Data  have  been  revised  Irom  previously  published  figures  Because  of  round- 
ing, details  may  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE  United  Nations  Educational.  Sacntif-c  and  Cultuial  Organization.  Pans. 
Statistical  Yearbook,  various  years  fThis  table  was  ptepared  February  1994  ) 
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Table  383.— Selected  statistics  for  countries1  with  populations  over  10  miiiion,  by  continent: 

1980, 1990,  and1991 


Country 


Population  in  millions 


1980 


1990 


Persons 
per  square 
kilometer  in 
1991 


First  level2 


Enrollment  in  thousands 


1980 


1990 


1991 


Enrollment  ratio5 


10 


World  totat7 


Africa 


Algeria*  . 

Cameroon   

Cote  Dlvoire  .       .  . 
Egypt8  ... 

Ethiopia   

Ghana   

Kenya*  

Madagascar8  

Morocco 

Mozambique"   

Nigeria8  

South  Africa   

Sudan8   

Uganda   

United  Republic  of  Tanzania 
Zane  ....  ... 


Afgnanistan"  

Bangladesh  

China" 

tndia   

Indonesia 

Iran.  Islamic  Republic  of" 

Iraq   

Japan   

Korea.  North  (DPR)  

Korea.  South  (Republic  of) 

Malaysia  

Myanmar  (former  Burma) 

Nepal"   

Pakistan  

Philippines  

Saudi  Arabia      .  . 

Sn  Lanka8   

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Thailand8  

Turkey   

Vietnam8  .      .  .... 


Czechoslovakia  (former) 8 

France   

Germany  (former  East) 
Germany  (former  West)  . 
Hungary  ....        .  . 

Italy   

Netherlands8  

Poland  

Portugal"  

Romania   

Spain  .... 
United  Kingdom  . 
Yugoslavia  (former) 


Europe 


Canada  . .  . 

Cuba9   

Mexico  

United  States41 


Argentina 
Brazil"  .. 
Chile  .  . 
Colombia 
Peru  .. .  . 
Vonezuela 


Austialia 

USSR  (formor) 44 
Byelorussian  S  S.R 
Ukrainian  S  S.R 


North  America 


South  America 


4,426.9 


5,247.9 


5,356.0 


556,904 


610.874 


620.969 


99 


187 
8.5 
83 
40  6 
38.8 
10.7 
16.7 
8.8 
20  1 
12  1 
80  6 
28.3 
18.7 
13.1 
186 
26.4 

160 
88.7 

996  1 
26  675.0 

147.5 
39.3 
13.2 

1t6  8 
18.0 
38.1 
13.7 
33.6 
140 
31 82  6 
48.3 
94 
14.8 
8  7 
46.7 
44  5 
53  7 

15.3 
53.9 
37  16.7 
3761  5 
107 
56  4 
14.1 
35  6 
9.8 
22  2 
37  5 
56.3 
22  3 

24.0 
97 
69  7 
227  2 

28  2 
121.3 
11  1 
25.9 
173 
15.0 


265  5 
96 
50  0 


25.0 
11.8 
12.0 
52.7 
51.7 
150 

24  0 
11.2 

25  1 
15.7 

108.5 
35.3 
25  2 
188 
25.6 
35.6 

24  16  1 
115.6 
1.139.1 
26  827.1 
179.3 
54.6 
18.9 
123.5 
21.8 
42.9 
17.8 
41  7 
18.9 
31 112.0 
61.5 
14  9 
17.0 
12.1 
56.1 

56  1 
66  2 

157 

56.7 

■*79  0 
104 

57  7 
15.0 
38.1 

9.9 
23.2 
39  0 
57  4 
23.8 

26.6 
10.6 
862 
249.4 

32.3 
1504 
132 
33.0 
21.6 
193 


;287  6 
••10 
,751  8 


25.7 
12.2 
12.5 
54  7 
53  4 
15.5 
25  9 
11.5 
25  7 
16  1 
1122 
36.1 
23.9 
19.5 
28.4 
36.7 

2416  4 
118.7 
1.155.8 
26  849 .6 
187.8 
57.7 
19.6 
123.9 
22.2 
43.3 
18.3 
42  6 
19.6 
31  115.5 
62  9 
14.7 
17.2 
13.0 
56.9 
57.3 
68.2 


57.0 

39  80 
103 
57.1 
15.1 
38.2 
10.6 
23.2 
39.0 
57.4 


27.0 
10.7 
87  8 
252.1 

32  7 
153.3 

13.4 

33  6 
22.0 
20  2 


11 

26 
39 
55 
44 
65 
45 
20 
58 
20 
121 
30 
10 
83 
30 
16 

24  25 
825 
120 
6  258 
99 
35 
45 
328 

437 
56 
63 
139 
"145 
210 
7 

263 
70 

111 
74 

206 


103 

9  225 
111 
189 
369 
118 
115 
98 
77 
235 


"13 
,749 
17  86 


3.119 
1.379 

I.  025 
4.663 
2.131 

16 1.378 
3.927 
1.724 
2.172 

'9  1 .387 
13.760 

1.464 
22  1,292 
20  23  3.538 
4.196 

1.116 
8,240 
146.270 
73.873 
25.537 
4.799 
2.616 

I I .  827 

5.658 
2.009 
4.148 
1.068 
,fl  5.474- 

^s.sis 

927 
2.081 
1.556 
7.393 
■  5.656 
7.887 

1.904 
4.610 
852 
2.784 
1.162 
4.423 
1.333 
4.167 
1.240 
3.237 
3.610 
4.911 
1.432 

2.185 
1.469 
14.666 
21.076 

3.917 
22.598 
2.185 
4.168 
3.161 
4b  3.158 


21.714 
750 
3.595 


4.189 
1.964 
1.415 
6.964 
2.466 
1.945 
5.392 
1.570 
2.484 
1.206 
13.607 

2.043 
15.22  2.633 

23  3.379 
21 4.357 


17  726 
11.940 
122.414 
99.U8 
"29.934 
9.370 
3.328 
9.373 
i%  1.543 
4.869 
2.456 
17  4.848 
,52.109 
10  8.856 
10.427 
1.876 
2.112 
2.452 
6.465 
6.862 
8.862 


1.924 
4.149 
17  958 
.2.561 
1.131 
3.056 
1.062 
5.189 
1.020 
2.701 
17  2.962 
4.533 
1.393 

2.372 
887 
14.402 
22.392 

28.944 
1.991 
4.246 
4.019 
45  4.052 

1.583 

25.633 
884 
3.991 


1.448 
6.542 
2.064 


2.579 
1,217 
13.777 


3,512 


121.642 

9.788 

9,157 

4.759 
2.541 

10.558 

2,113 

33  2.539 

6.879 


1.898 
4.100 

2.590 
1,081 
3.0G4 

5.213 
999 
2,e09 


918 
14,397 
22.777 

4.874 
28,742 
2.034 
4,311 

45  4.190 


1.606 


94 
98 
79 
78 
35 
80 
115 
142 
83 
99 
104 

50 
2250 
93 
92 

34 

58 
112 

83 
107 

87 
113 
101 

110 

93 
91 
88 
39 

111 
63 

103 

100 
99 
96 

109 

92 
111 
108 
99 
96 
100 
100 
100 
123 
102 
109 
103 
100 


100 
106 
121 
101 

106 
99 
109 
124 
114 
93 

111 

97 


95 
101 
71 
101 
31 
77 
95 
92 
65 
64 
72 

50 

IS.22  3Q 

69 
21  76 

"24 
77 
125 
98 
17  116 
1  11 
111 
101 
21 104 
107 
93 
17  97 
55  82 
42 
111 
77 
107 
109 
90 
114 
103 

94 
108 
"106 
107 

90 

93 
102 

98 
118 

92 
"109 
104 

94 


107 
100 
115 
104 

5  1 1 1 
103 

98 
110 
126 

97 

106 


'  Seloction  based  on  total  population  for  midyear  1991 

2  First-level  onrotlmont  gonerally  consists  of  elementary  grades 

1  Socond-lovel  enrollment  includes  general  education,  teacher  training  (at  the  second 
level),  and  technical  and  vocationat  education  This  level  generally  corresponds  to  sec- 
ondary education  in  the  United  States 

"Third-levol  enrollment  includes  college  and  university  enrollment,  and  technical  and 
vocational  education  beyond  tho  high  school  level  There  is  considerable  variation  in  re- 
porting from  country  to  country. 

^Data  are  the  total  enrollment  of  all  ages  in  the  school  level  divided  by  tho  population 
of  the  specific  age  groups  which  correspond  to  tho  school  level  Adjustments  have  been 
made  for  tho  varying  longths  of  first-  and  second-level  programs.  All  third-level  ratios  are 
based  on  tho  20-  to  24-year-old  population  Because  some  countnos  have  many  stu- 
donts  from  outsido  tho  normal  age  range,  ratios  may  exceed  100. 

"  In  many  countries  and  territories,  a  child  may  be  exempt  from  school  attendance  if 
there  is  no  suitable  school 1  «tthin  a  reasonable  distance  of  his/her  home 

'  Enrollment  totals  and  ratios  oxclude  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea  Data  do 
not  include  adult  education  or  special  education  provided  outside  regular  schools  . 

"Classification  of  first  and'or  second  levels  have  been  revised  Data  by  level  may  not 
bo  comparable  over  time 


°Data  refer  only  to  institutions  under  tho  Ministry  of  Education 
,0Data  exclude  '  Enam " 
"Eastern  Cameroon. 
vData  for  1984 
K,Dala  for  1985. 

u  Excludes  students  in  Al  Azhar  University  and  all  private  institutions 
'^Data  for  1988. 

mData  refer  to  public  education  only 
"Data  for  1989 
18  Data  for  1979. 

,w  Includes  education  preceding  tho  fust  level 
*"Data  for  1981 
"  Data  for  1987 

""'Data  refer  to  government  maintained  and  aided  schools  only 

23  Data  refer  to  Tanzania  mainland  only 

1,4  Not  including  nomads 

2<l  Includes  full-time  students  only. 

78  Includes  data  for  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
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Table  383.— Selected  statistics  for  countries1  with  populations  over  10  million,  by  continent: 

1980, 1990,  and  1991— Continued 


Second  level  "* 

Third  level 4 

Age  for 

Enrollment  in  thousands 

Enrollment  ratio  b 

Enrollment  in  thousands 

Enrollment  ratio5 

compulsory 

attendance6 

1980 

1 990 

1991 

1980 

1990 

1991 

1980 

1990 

1991 

1980 

1990 

1991 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

249,922 

299,737 

306.463 

45 

50 

51 

45,722 

63.896 

64.854 

11.0 

12.7 

12.8 



1.028 

2.176 

33 

60 

_ 

9  79 

286 

— 

6  2 

11.8 

_ 

6-15 

234 

500 

— 

18 

28 

— 

,012 

33 

— 

1  7 

34 

— 

' 1  6-1 2 

222 

— 

— 

19 

23 

24 

20 

'*20 

— 

2  9 

,325 

— 

7-13 

2.929 

5.507 

5.301 

54 

81 

80 

716 

14  708 

— 

17  7 

19  2 

6-14 

— 

"SS2 

— 

9 

13 

12 

14 

33 

34 

0.4 

08 

08 

7-13 

693 

"830 

— 

41 

38 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

1  5 

— 

6-14 

428 

,s563 

-• 

20 

29 

— 

13 

"31 

— 

0.9 

2.2 

— 

,H234 

340 

— 

•*31 

18 

— 

23 

36 

— 

2.9 

34 

— 

6-13 

797 

1.124 

1.169 

26 

34 

34 

112 

221 

— 

60 

10.2 

— 

7-16 

*M08 

160 

162 

5 

8 

8 

1 

*»2 

— 

/  01 

,30  1 

— 

7-14 

2  346 

2.908 

3.123 

19 

20 

20 

150 

17  336 

— 

/            2  2 

"3.7 

— 

6-12 

— 
384 

— 
732 

— 
— 

— 
16 

— 
22 

— 
— 

— 
29 

— 
"60 

— 
— 

— 
1  8 

— 

29 

— 
— 

77  87 

— 

•*»14 

— 

6 

18 

— 

0.5 

27 1  1 

— 

3i  79 

?}  167 

"183 

3 

5 

5 

n5 

"5 

— 

'30  3 

,70  2 

— 

7-14 

862 

71  1.066 

— 

24 

iM24 

— 

28 

,b6! 

— 

1  3 

'*2  1 

— 

6-12 

137 





10 

"8 



,e23 

24 





"1.6 



/  - 1 5 

2  659 

3  592 



17 

19 



240 

434 



3  5 

38 



6—10 

56  778 

51  054 

52.268 

46 

48 

51 

*>1  161 

7r'2  14; 

752.124 

1  3 

1  7 

1  6 

7-1.6 

32.748 

"  45.879 

30 

44 

3.545 

7 '  4.806 

5  7 

*'6.7 

78  6-14 

5.722 

,7 1 1.243 

29 

"45 

,7980 

1 .758 

''87 

9  5 

7-13 

2.718 

5.085 

5.619 

42 

54 

57 



16312 

636 



98 

12  2 

6-10 

1.033 

'M.167 

— 

57 

48 

— 

107 

"210 

— 

9  3 

"  13  8 

— 

6-12 

9  558 

17 11.144 

— 

93 

''97 

— 

■"2.412 

,77!,2.683 

2,887 

30  5 

"30  7 

31  3 

6-15 

— 

71  10  2.468 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21 390 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5-15 

4.286 

4.560 

4.458 

76 

88 

88 

648 

1.691 

1.762 

15.8 

38  7 

39  9 

6-12 

1.084 

1  420 

1.483 

48 

56 

58 

58 

121 

— 

4  3 

7  3 

— 

6-14 

1.066 

»M  1.359 

— 

22 

'■20 

— 

:;u  165 

'"202 

— 

— 

7t5  4 

— 

5-10 

512 

"•613 

— 

22 

15  30 

— 

1634 

94 

110 

30 

•*6  3 

66 

6-1 1 

2.166 

3.983 

— 

14 

21 

— 

,R157 

"305 

— 

— 

,?2  8 

— 

2.929 

4.034 

4.208 

64 

73 

74 

1.276 

1.709 

1.657 

26  2 

29.3 

27  8 

7-13 

349 

893 

— 

30 

46 

— 

62 

154 

.  — 

7  3 

133 

— 

— 

— 

— 

55 

74 

74 

43 

77  62 

— 

28 

5.2 

— 

5-15 

604 

:w914 

903 

46 

52 

50 

140 

176 

183 

19  ? 

18.8 

18  8 

6-11 

1.920 

2.397 

29 

33 

J'-361 

"952 

13.1 

"16.3 

7-15 

2.218 

3.808 

3.987 

35 

48 

51 

246 

750 

811 

6  1 

14  1 

14  8 

6-14 

"3.652 

42 

33 

75  115 

2  3 

6-11 

781 

864 

849 

89 

79 

197 

190 

1 77 

1 7  i 

17  9 

16  3 

6-16 

5.014 

5.522 

&.CI5 

85 

99 

101 

^  1.077 

1,4 1.699 

VM.840 

25  5 

39  7 

43.2 

6-16 

1.896 

'■'  1. 406 

80 

i;79 

J8  401 

,s  je439 

30  3 

,s33  5 

6-16 

4fv6  56l 

5.972 

94 

107 

z 

1.223 

1.799 

_ 

26  2 

36  1 



6-18 

357 

514 

525 

69 

81 

81 

38  101 

^102 

33 107 

12.9 

14  9 

153 

6-16 

5.308 

5.118 

5.010 

72 

75 

76 

1.118 

1.452 

.1.533 

27  6 

29  8 

31  7 

6-13 

1.391 

1.205 

1.179 

93 

96 

97 

360 

479 

— 

30.0 

37  6 

— 

5-16 

1.674 

1.888 

1.965 

77 

83 

83 

M589 

'^545 

3H535 

176 

22  1 

21  5 

7—14 

398 

670 

37 

68 

92 

186 

— 

11  2 

22  7 

— 

6-14 

&'(  1 

1  391 

1  209 

71 

92 

80 

3rt  193 

1 7  M  1 65 

1 1  0 

"8  7 

6-14 

3.977 

'*4!e46 

87 

''108 

698 

"1.169 

— 

24  2 

"35  5 

- 

6-15 

5.342 

4.336 

83 

es 

827 

1.258 

20  1 

27.8 

5-16 

4' 2.426 

■2.344 

— 

83 

80 

"*-** 

412 

327 

— 

21.8 

179 

— 

7-15 

2  323 

2.293 

89 

104 

^'888 

1.917 

1.943 

4'42.1 

95  9 

98  8 

6-16 

1  146 

1  002 

912 

81 

91 

88 

152 

242 

20  5 

20  9 

6-1 1 

4.742 

6704 

6.704 

48 

55 

55 

930 

1.311 

154 

15  2 

6-14 

21  945 

19.313 

19.408 

94 

96 

96 

12.097 

13.820 

14.359 

56  6 

72  2 

74  9 

7-16 

70  1.366 

"  1.974 

56 

491 

71 959 

1  077 

21  6 

^40  8 

43  4 

6-14 

2.819 

3.499 

3.559 

34 

39 

39 

1.409 

1.540 

1.565 

11  9 

11  6 

11  7 

7-14 

538 

720 

699 

53 

74 

72 

145 

255 

287 

13.2 

20  7 

23  3 

6-13 

1.733 

17  2.283 

2.378 

41 

"55 

55 

44  272 

17  "475 

.  102 

"13  7 

6-14 

1.203 

1.746 

59 

70 

306 

744 

19  4 

35  6 

6-12 

222 

281 

289 

22 

34 

34 

307 

550 

21  4 

29  5 

5-15 

1  100 

1.278 

1.289 

71 

81 

82 

324 

485 

535 

*25  4 

35  6 

38  6 

6-16 

20.275 

21.090 

97 

96 

1B  5.235 

w  5.253 

21.9 

26.9 

"6-17 

760 

699 

ial77 

" JH 192 

4,,6-17 

3.406 

3.408 

18  880 

w890 

46  6-1 7 

'"Data  tor  1986. 

''"Data  porlain  to  Ihe  majority  of  slates 
•>n  Includes  correspondence  courses 
10  General  education  only 

''Excludes  data  for  Jammu.  Kashmir.  Junagnrdh.  Manavadar.  Gilgit.  and  Baitistan 

Da1a  refer  to  universities  Only 
■ri  Includes  United  Nations  Refugee  Welfare  Agency  schools  with  40.484  pupils 
"Includes  United  Nations  Refugee  Welfare  Agency  schools  with  18  305  pupils 
Vl Excludes  Open  University  with  an  enrollment  of  243.825  in  1979 
w  The  total  number  o'  students  is  overestimated  due  !o  inc'usion  of  enrolment  <n  non- 
university  institutions 

l*  'ncludos  rolcvant  dala  for  Berlin 

la  Includes  evening  and  correspondence  courses 

"Inciudos  former  East  Germany 

■"Excludes  technical  education,  consisting  of  both  on  the  |ob  ira.roog  and  school  edu- 
cation 

"Includes  a  pad  ol  tmioilment  m  teacher  training 
""Does  not  include  nade  and  vocational  programs 


41  Population  data  arc  from  the  US  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population  Re- 
ports. Population  Estimates  Enrollment  totals  and  ratios  are  based  on  data  compiled  by 
the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  and  the  U  S  Bureau  of  the  Census  First 
level  includes  grades  1  through  6  and  second  level  includes  grades  7  through  12  Enron* 
menl  data  are  for  the  1980-81.  1990-91.  and  1991-92  school  years 

,M  Includes  students  at  the  Open  University 

4''Dala  refer  to  grades  1  to  9  (baste  education) 

"  Grade  levels  changed  lor  compatibility  with  ISCED 

—  Data  not  available 

NOTE  — Dala  revised  from  previously  published  figures 

SOURCE  United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO).  Pans.  Statistical  Yearbook,  various  years.  U  S  Department  of  Commerce 
Bureau  of  tho  Census.  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20.  and  U  S  Department 
of  Education  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Common  Core  of  Data  and  Fall 
Enrollment  in  Institutions  of  Higher  Education"  surveys,  and  Integrated  Post&ocondary 
Education  Dala  Systnm  (IPFDS)  Fall  enrollment"  survey  (This  tablo  was  prepared 
Juno  1994  I 
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Table  384.— Pupils  per  teacher  in  public  and  private  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  schools: 

Selected  countries,  1985, 1990,  and  1991 


Country 


Australia 

Austria  

Beigtum  ..  .. 
Canada  .  . 
DenmarK  

Finland 
France  .. 
Germany  .  . 

ireland  

Italy  

Japan   

Netherlands 
New  Zealand 
Norway  .... 
Portugal  ...  . 


Spain   

Sweden   

Turkey  

United  Kingdom 
United  States  1  . 


'  Public  scnoo's  on'y 
— Data  not  ava»ab«e 


Elementary  schools 


1985 


1  13.8 
11.3 

17.9 
125 

18.7 

20.6 
26.9 
13.3 


20.7 
20.1 


1990 


29.1 
11.6 
31 .1 
18.8 
170 


1991 


11.7 

167 
11.2 

18.8 

20.3 
27.0 
11.0 

20.8 
20.0 
1  19.1 


23.5 
10.6 
30.5 
21.4 
15.6 


Junior  high  schools 


1985 


18.5 
11.6- 
9.7 

11.1 

19.0 
22.8 
20.5 
26.4 
11.2 

20.3 
19.7 
1  18.4 
10.7 
13.4 

22.0 
10.4 
30.4 
21.5 
*15.5 


9.2 


15.9 
10.2 


17.0 
9.6 


11.7 
509 


20.6 
10.8 
40.8 

16.5 


1990 


1991 


Senior  high  schools 


1985 


7.8 


15.3 
9.5 


14.7 
8.6 


18.5 
9.6 


193 
10.2 
49.8 
17.7 
15.9 


7.7 


9.5 


149 


8.4 


175 
9.2 


*8.7 


18.4 
9.7 
51.1 
17.7 
16.1 


14.3 


16.0 
14.6 


22.7 
67 
10.3 


10.9 


15.6 
13.0 
11.0 


1990 


1991 


10 


16 


.2j  15.f 


15.0 
13.1 


19.8 
7.7 
10.5 

17.1 
!  10.2 


15.4 
11.9 
11.7 
13.4 
15.8 


63 
11.7 
5.1 

12.4 


6.1 
19.3 

7.5. 
10.1 

17.0 


'8.1 
5.4 

16.0 
11.9 
12.7 
13.2 
15.6 


NOTE  -  Data  in  :hts  tab'e  are  not  comparable  \v:n  aata  trom  previous  Digests  be- 
cause tht'se  data  are  'son  tne  Organzation  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 


(OECDl.  and  data  in  previous  Digest  tables  were  from  the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific  3nd  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCOl  {This  table  was  prepared  May  t994  ) 

SOURCE-  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  unpub'ished 
data  (This  table  was  prepared  May  1994.) 


Table  385.— Ge  ^graphy  proficiency  of  13-year-olds  in  educational  systems  participating  in  the  International 

Assessment  of  Educational  Progress:  1991 


Country 

Average  percent  correct 

All  geography  items  1 
(s.e.) 

Geographic  skills  and 
tools2  (s  e.) 

Physical  geography 
items**  (s.e.) 

Cultural  geography 
t    items1  (s.e.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Hungary  

Canada'*  

Soviet  Union  (former) r"   

United  States  

Spain  7     

Korea   

Ireland   

Scotland   

69.8  <0.6) 
65.3  (0.6) 

63.0  (0.5) 

62.6  (1.1) 

61 .9  (0.8) 

60.1  (0.7) 

59.7  (0.5) 
58.5.(0.6) 
58.3  (0.6) 

76.3  (0.5) 
67.9  (0.5) 
69.5  (0.4) 
72.2  (0.9) 

69.4  (0.6) 
62.4  (0.9) 
67.8  (0.5) 
62.7  (0  6) 
66.2  (0.5) 

67.8  (0.7) 
63.6  (0.7) 
fil.O  (0.6) 

61.2  (1.0) 

58.3  (1.0) 

58.9  (0.7) 
52.1  (0.7) 
59.5  (0.8) 
57.1  (0.8) 

65.0  (0.7) 

64.3  (0.9) 

58.2  (0.6) 

53.4  (1.8) 

58.1  (1.0) 
58.9(1.1) 

60.3  (0.6) 
52.3  (0.8) 
50  6  (0.8) 

'  Ac  24  geographic  -terns 

Eig^t  .leT.s  testing  ab'Kv  to  use  maps  charts  and  giobes 

'Nine  items  tesfng  knowledge  o-  iocation  of  pnys-ca:  'eat^res  ana  concepts  of  climate 
'Sever-  items  testing  knowledge  of  cuitu'a1  enM.es  and  interactions  between  people 
and  their  c*vironment 
E'ghi  prov-nces 
'  School  in  14  rcDuhitcs  w^QfQ  nstfuctiO'"1  'S  m  Rk,ssan 


'Schools  where  instruction  is  in  Spanish  in  all  regions  except  Cataiuna 
NOTE  -  -s  e  ^standard  error 

SOURCE  U.S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
International  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress.  Learning  About  The  World.  1992 
(This  table  was  prepared  May  t993  ) 
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Table  388.— Characteristics  of  educational  systems  participating  in  the  International  Assessment  of  Educational 

Progress:  1991 


Country 

 -               —        •  •  ■- -     -       -  ■ 

1 

Ethnic 
homogeneity 1 

2 

Anp  for  ^tflri- 

ing  school 

■  -   

3 

nvt/iayc  uciyo 

in  school  year** 

-  

4 

Average  mm- 

iitOQ  of  mQtriiP- 

tion  in  school 
day2 

5 

Madrtnal 

curriculum 

  _ 

5 

■ 

Percent  of 

c^hnnlc  i«/itki 
oCNUUlo  wuri 

one  or  more 
problems :  1 

7 

Panafla 

vallaUd   ,   

INO 

0 

1  QQ  tC\  0\ 
loo  \\J.d.) 

ir\A  tr\  q\ 

IMO 

1 3  (1 .3) 

Pranep 

Yes 

D 

1  7A  ( 1  7\ 

C\  A\ 

Voc 

Yes 

29  (4.9) 

Mi  innan/ 

T  CD 

D 

ddo  \  1  .0) 

Yes 

Ireland  

Yes 

6 

173  (0.9) 

323  (4.4) 

Yes 

39  (5.8) 

Israel*     

No 

6 

215  (2.2) 

278  (6.5) 

Yes 

46  (6.7) 

Jordan  

Yes 

6 

191  (0  9) 

260  (2.9) 

Yes 

63  (5.3) 

Korea   

Yes 

6 

222  (2.5) 

264  (2.4) 

Yes 

24  (4.9) 

Scotland  

Yes 

5 

191  (0  9) 

324  (2.3) 

Yes 

23  (4.0) 

Stovenia   "   

Yes 

7 

190  (1.5) 

248  (2.5) 

Yes 

50  (5.3) 

No 

6 

188  (2.3) 

285  (3.2) 

Yes 

33  (5.0) 

(Former)  Soviet  Union  7   

No 

6  or  7 

198  (2.1) 

243  (2.6) 

Yes 

72  (5  1) 

Switzerland"  

No 

6  or  7 

207  (3.2) 

305  (7.4) 

No 

11  (3.5) 

Taiwan     

No 

6 

222  (2.5) 

318  (6.9) 

Yes 

10  (2.8) 

United  States   

No 

6 

178  (0.4) 

338  (5.0) 

No 

5  (2.2) 

Populations  (with  exclusions  or  low  participation) 

Brazil.  Fortaleza   

No 

7 

183(1.1) 

223  (9.8) 

No 

62  (5.3) 

Brazil.  Sao  Paulo  

No 

7 

181  (0.2) 

271  (9.3) 

No 

60  (4.6) 

China  

Yes 

6.5  or  7 

251  (2.1) 

305  (7.1) 

Yes 

43  (6.3) 

England   

Yes 

5 

192(1.8) 

300  (4.4) 

Yes 

24  (8.3) 

Italy  *   

Yes 

6 

204  (0.5) 

289(5.0) 

Yes 

18  (5.1) 

Mozambique.  Maouto.  and  Beira   

No 

7 

193  (0.0) 

272  (0.0) 

Yes 

92  (0.0) 

Portugal  

Yes 

1  6 

172  (1.1) 

334  (6.5) 

Yes 

56  (7.9) 

1 90  percent  of  entire  population  from  one  ethnic  group  "  Fifteen  Cantons 

•'For  13-year-olds  * Ennlta-Roroagna  province  only 

■'Prob'ems  included  overcrowded  classrooms  inadequate  fadtlres  and  maintenance 

shortages  of  textbooks  and  otner  educationa1  materials,  student  absenteeism  tack  of  d:s-  NOTE. — Standard  errors  appear  in  parentheses 
cipime.  and  vandalism  of  school  property 

"Four  provinces  assessed  9-year-olds  Nine  provinces  assessed  13-year-olds  SOURCE  US  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

h  Schools  where  instruction  is  m  Hebrew  International  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress.  Learning  Science  and  Learning  Math- 

'  ''Schoo»s  where  instruction  is  in  Spanish,  in  all  regions  except  Cataiuna  emaVcs.  by  Educationa'.  Testing  Service  (Th.s  table  was  prepared  February  1992.) 
'Schools  »n  14  republics,  where  instruction  is  in  Russ. an 


Table  387. — Classroom,  home,  and  mathematics  activities  of  9-year-olds  in  educational  systems  participating 
in  the  International  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress:  1991 


Country 
1 

Average  percent 
correct  on  math- 
ematics test 

2 

Percent  of  stu- 
dents who  read 
for  fun  every 
day 

3 

Percent  of  stu- 
dents with  2 
hours  or  more 
homework  daily 

4 

Percent  of  stu- 
dents who  do 
math  exercises 
by  themselves 
often 

5 

Percent  of  stu- 
dents who  work 
with  math  tools 
often  1 

Percent  of  stu- 
dents who  watch 
TV  5  hours  or 
more  daily 

7 

Populations  (comprehensive) 

Korea  

75  (0  6) 

25  (1.2) 

22  (1.1) 

23  (1.0) 

11  (1.0) 

9  (0.7) 

Hungary   

68  (0  6) 

50  (1.6) 

25(1  4) 

69  (1.0) 

20(1.0) 

16  (1.2) 

Taiwan  .  .... 

68  (0  8) 

29  (1  3) 

31  (1  2) 

47(1.3) 

30(1.1) 

8  (0.8) 

(Former)  Soviet  Union  2  ... 

66  (1  3) 

63  (1  3) 

31  (1.3) 

62  (1  2) 

21  (1.0) 

18  (0.7) 

Israel3  

64  (0  7) 

57  (1.4) 

35(1.5) 

42  11.5) 

21  (1.2) 

24  (1.1) 

Spain4  .... 

62  (1.0) 

55  (1  4) 

29  (1  8) 

60(1.7) 

23  (1.7) 

17(1.4) 

Ireland    

60  (0  8) 

45  {1  4) 

18  (1.5) 

51  (1.6) 

14(1.1) 

23(1.5) 

Canada'*  

60  (0.5) 

48  (0  8) 

13(0.6) 

48  (1  0) 

13(0.6) 

22  (0.8) 

United  States   

58  (1.0) 

45(1.5) 

20  (1.2) 

44  0.5) 

19  (1.3) 

26  (1.6) 

Slovenia   

56  (0  6) 

63  (1  5) 

15(1.1) 

61  (1  4) 

20(1.3) 

8  (0.6) 

Populations  (with  exclusions  or  tow 

participation) 

Italy*  ..   

68  i0  9) 

51  (1.9) 

17(1  5) 

42  (2  1) 

18(1.3) 

9  (0.8) 

Scotland                                  .  . 

66  10  9) 

43  (1  6) 

4  (0  6) 

48  (1  5) 

13(1.5) 

23(1.5) 

England  .  .  .... 

59  (1  9) 

51  (2  6) 

9  (1  2) 

47  (2.8) 

18  (1  5) 

23  (2.0) 

Portugal 

55(0  9) 

60  (2  2) 

20  (1  7) 

32  (2.1) 

17  (1.7) 

20(1  5) 

'  Tools  «vr  '".ouniirvj  b'<n"ks  geometer.  <.har'(,Ci  anrj  qpomi 
•  Schools  in  14  ropwhk-.s.  when.*  instrur.1>on  <s  in  Russ ,m 
'Schools  where,  instruction  is  in  Hohrcuv 
'Sthnols  whom  instruction  is  m  Sfhinish  m  a»  reg-ons  i*x 
"  F  our  prov-nres 

'Tmiiifi-nnnrviqna  province  nnly 


nA  C\i!.t\ 


NOT  E    Standard  erro»s  appear  in  parentheses 

SOUHCL  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Comer  tor  Education  Statisttcs. 
i'Mf»'nat<o»ifii  Assessment  of  Educational  Prop/ess  L  ranung  Mathematics  by  Edu- 
cutiortti1  Tei>t"'y  So»v.<  o  (This  tabic  was  p-opaied  February  1P92  ) 
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Table  389.— Classroom,  home,  and  mathematics  activities  of  13-year-olds  in  educational  systems  participating 
in  the  international  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress:  1991 


■  - 

Country 

.  .   .  

Average  per- 

liCI  11  lw.UIICL.1 

on  mathe- 
matics test 



Percent  of 

OlUUCI  llo  WIHJ 

read  for  fun 
every  day 

Percent  of 
students  with 
2  hours  or 
more  home- 
work daily 

Percent  of 
students  who 

watch  TV  5 
hours  or  more 
daily 

Percent  of 
students  who 
do  math  exer- 
cises by 
themselves 
every  day 

Percent  of 
students  who 
take  a  math 
quiz  at  least 
once  a  week 

Percent  of 
students  with 
positive  atti- 
tudes towards 
mathematics 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Populations  (comprehensive) 

Korea 

73  (0.6) 

11  (0.8) 

41  M  71 

1 1  (0.9) 

17  M  o\ 

28  (1 .9) 

71  M  'Vi 

Taiwan 

73  (0.7) 

19  M  2) 

41  M  3\ 

10  (0.7) 

1?  M  11 

97  M  1\ 

Switzerland  1 

71  (1  3* 

51  (1  1* 

20  (1 .3) 

7  fO  R\ 

40  (2.5) 

85  (1  .1) 

(Former)  Soviet  Union2   

70(1.0) 

47  (1.3) 

52(1.6) 

17(1.0) 

40  (1.7) 

52(1.5) 

76(1.8) 

Hungary   

68  (0.8) 

44  (1.2) 

58(1.3) 

13(1.0) 

37  (1.6) 

17(1.3) 

85  (0.8) 

France  

64  (0.8) 

40  (1 .2) 

55  (1.6) 

5  (0.7) 

64  (1.3) 

81  (1.0) 

63  (0.8) 

40  (1.7) 

50  (1.9) 

20  (1 .2) 

12  (1.1) 

36  (2.2) 

90  (0.8) 

b<Z  (O.b) 

38  (0  9) 

27  (1.0) 

14  (0.7) 

50  (1.1) 

53  (0.9) 

94  (0.4) 

61  (0.9) 

38  (1 .5) 

14  (1.1) 

24  (1.3) 

48  (2.1) 

17  (1.3) 

91  (0.7) 

Ireland  

61  (0.9) 

41  (1.3) 

63  (1 .9) 

9  (0.9) 

54  (1.5) 

19  (1 .5) 

88  (1 .0) 

Slovenia   

57  (0.8) 

42  (1.2) 

28  (1.7) 

4  (0.5) 

41  (1.4) 

28.(1 .5) 

83  (1.0) 

Spain5  

55  (0.8) 

36  (1 .3) 

64  (1.5) 

10  (0.8) 

39  (1.6) 

31  (1.7) 

89  (1.0) 

United  States   

55  (1.0) 

28  (1.3) 

29  (1  8) 

20  (1.7) 

50  (2.7) 

68  (2.1) 

90  (1.1) 

Jordan   

40(1.0) 

24  (1.3) 

56  (2  0) 

7  (0.8) 

34  (1.4) 

68  (1.5) 

77  (1.5) 

Populations  (with  exclusions  or  low 

participation) 

China6   

80(1.0) 

28(1.5) 

44  (1 .8) 

7  (0.5) 

78  (1.6) 

63  (2.2) 

79  (2.1) 

Italy7   

64  (0.9) 

47(1.3) 

79(1.3) 

5  (0.7) 

10  (0.7) 

19  (1.6) 

86  (0.9) 

England  

61  (2.2) 

41  (3.2) 

33  (2.8) 

14  (2.2) 

21  (2.5) 

28  (5.8) 

91  (1.2) 

Portugal   

48  (0.8) 

44  (1.8) 

30(1.6) 

11  (10) 

30  (1.6) 

21  (1.8) 

84(1.1) 

Brazil.  Sao  Paulo   

37  (0.8) 

33(1.5) 

45(1.9) 

19  (1.2) 

35  (1.4) 

44(1.5) 

83(1.0) 

Brazil.  Fortaleza  

32  (0.6) 

41  (1.3) 

48(1.8) 

21  (1.5) 

31  (1.6) 

56(1.9) 

86(1.1) 

Mozambique.  Maputo  and  Beira   

28  (0.3) 

41  (1.6) 

42(1.8) 

20(1.2) 

62  (1.6) 

94  (1.0) 

88(1.0) 

'  Fifteen  cantons 

J  Schools  in  14  republics,  where  instruction  is  in  Russian. 
J  Schools  where  instruction  is  in  Hebrew. 
4  Nine  prov/mces. 

s  Schools  where  instruction  is  in  Spanish,  in  all  regions  except  Cataiuna 
Twenty  provinces  and  independent  cities 
■'  Enutia-Romagna  provmce  only 


—Data  not  available. 

NOTE.— Standard  errors  appear  in  parentheses. 

SOURCE':  U  S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
International  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress.  Learning  Mathematics,  by  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service  {This  table  was  prepared  February  1992.) 
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Table  392.— Classroom,  home,  and  science  activities  of  9-year-olds  in  educational  systems  participating 
in  the  International  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress:  1991 


Country 


1 


Average  percent 
correct  on 
science  test 


Percent  of 
students  who 
read  for  fun 

every  day 


Percent  of 
students  who 

read  about 
science  often 


Percent  of  stu- 
dents who  never 
conduct 
experiments 


Percent  of  stu- 
dents with  2 
hours  or  more 
homework  daily 


Percent  of  stu- 
dents who  watch 
TV  5  hours  or 
more  daily 


Populations  (comprehensive) 

Korea   

Taiwan  

United  States   

Canada '   

Hungary     

Spain 7   

[ Former)  Soviet  Union5  

Israel 4   

Slovenia   

Ireland   

Populations  (with  exclusions  or  low 
participation) 

Italy r'   

England  

Scotland  .   

Portugal   


68  (0.5) 
67  (0.5) 
65  (0.9) 
63  (0.4) 
63  (0.5) 
62  (0.7) 
62  (1.2) 
61  (0.7) 
58  (0.5) 
57  (0.7) 


67  (0.9) 
63  (0.9) 
62  (0  7) 
55  (0.7) 


25(1.4) 
32  (1.3) 

47  (1.8) 

48  (0.9) 
52  (1.5) 

54  (1.9) 
65  (1.8) 

55  (1.3) 
61  (1.2) 
50  (1.5) 


50  (1.6) 
49(1.8) 
46  (2.1) 
62  (1.6) 


21  (1.1) 
17(1.0) 

32  (1.5) 
20  (0.7) 
36  (1.3) 
39(1.7) 

33  (2.2) 
27  (1.3) 
40  (1.5) 
24  (1.3) 


22  (1.6) 

21  (2.0) 

22  (1.5) 
18  (1.9) 


19  (1.1) 
10  (0.8) 
22  (1.3) 
27  (1.0) 
40  (1.3) 
40  (2.2) 
44  (1.2) 
14  (1.1) 
21  (1.1) 
50  (2.0) 


50  (1.8) 
11  (1-3) 
28  (2.6) 
22  (1.6) 


20  (1.2) 
29  (1.4) 
19  (1.4) 
12  (0.6) 
29  (1.5) 
28  (1.6) 
27  (1.8) 
36(1.7) 
15(1.2) 
16(1.3) 


27  (1.2) 
10(1.1) 
5  (0.8) 
22  (1.6) 


10(0.8) 
12  (0.8) 
25  (1.6) 
22  (0.7) 
15(1.2) 
20  (1.8) 
17(1.1) 
24  (1.2) 
10  (0.8) 
22  (1.6) 


9(11) 
22  (1.9) 
24  (1.4) 
18  (1.6) 


1  Four  provinces 

*  Schools  whe^e  instruction  is  in  Spanish  m  all  regions  except  Cataluna 
'  Schools  m  t4  republics  where  instruction  is  in  Russian 
-  Schools  where  instruction  is  in  Hebrew 
'Emilia-Ro magna  province  only 


NOTE.— Standard  errors  appear  in  parentheses. 

SOURCE:  U.S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
International  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress.  Learning  Science,  by  Educational 
Testing  Service.  (Th;s  table  was  prepared  February  1992.) 


Table  393—  Classroom,  home,  and  science  activities  of  13-year-olds  in  educational  systems  participating 
in  the  International  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress:  1991 


Country 
1 

Average 
percent  cor- 
rect on 
science  test 

Percent  of 
students  who 
read  for  fun 

every  day 

Percent  of 
students  with 
2  hours  or 
more  home- 
work daily 

Percent  of 
students  who 
watch  TV  5 
hours  or 
more  daily 

Percent  of 
students  who 
ft  never  con- 

-  duct 
experiments 

Percent  of 
stuutfiiis  who 

take  a 
science  quiz 
at  least  once 
a  week 

Percent  of 
students  with 
positive  atti- 
tudes towards 
science 

8 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Populations  (comprehensive) 

Korea   

78  (0.5) 

1 1  (0.8) 

38  (1.5) 

10  (0.8) 

35  (1.7) 

21  (1.6) 

27  (1  3) 

Taiwan  .  .    ... 

76  (0  4) 

17(1.1) 

44  (1.3) 

7  (0.7) 

25  (1.3) 

67(1.2) 

51  (1  2) 

Switzerland1  .   

74  (0.9) 

49  (1.2) 

21  (1.3) 

7  (0.6) 

36  (1.7) 

18(1.2) 

59  (1.5) 

Hungary   

73  (0.5) 

44  (1.3) 

61  (1.5) 

16(1.1) 

31  (1.7) 

27  (1.6) 

69  (1.2) 

{ Footer  t  Soviet  Union  *   

71  (1.0) 

48  (1  1) 

52  (1.6) 

19  (1.3) 

13  (0.8) 

88  (1.2) 

66  (1.4) 

Sii-.enia    

70  (0.5) 

43  (1.5) 

27(1.4) 

5  (0.6) 

22  (1  5) 

18(1.0) 

78  (1.2) 

Israel  *   

70  (0.7) 

40(1.4) 

49  (1.4) 

20  (1.2) 

35  (1.4) 

28  (1.9) 

62  (1.6) 

Canada-1    

69  (0  4) 

36  (0.9) 

26  (0.9) 

15  (0.7) 

13  (0.7) 

26  (1.1) 

62  (1.0) 

France   

69  (0.6) 

39  (1.5) 

55  (1.6) 

4  (0.5) 

20  (1.7) 

47  (1.4) 

55  (1.3) 

Scotland 

68  (0.6) 

37  (1.4) 

15  (1.5) 

23  (1.3) 

3  (0.3) 

11  (1.0) 

66  (1.2) 

Spain''  ..   

68  (0.6) 

34  (1.5) 

62  (1.9) 

11  (0.9) 

51  (2.3) 

42  (2.6) 

78  (1.4) 

United  States                           ..     .  . 

67  (1.0) 

29(1.4) 

31  (1.6) 

22  (1.7) 

25  (1.9) 

69  (2.0) 

57  (2.1) 

Ireland 

63  (0  6) 

40  (1  3) 

66  (1.6) 

9  (0  9) 

27  (2.1) 

18(1  1) 

57  (1.4) 

Jordan 

57  (0.7) 

22  (1.0) 

54  (2.0) 

10  (0.9) 

26  (1.4) 

73(1.8) 

82  (1.0) 

Populations  (with  exclusions  or  low 

participation) 

Italy*   

70  (0  7) 

45  (1.4) 

78(1.2) 

7  (0.8) 

59(1.9) 

9(10) 

73(1.4) 

England                    ...  .... 

69  (1.2) 

36  (1.8) 

26  (2.8) 

23  (1.7) 

2  (0.6) 

8  (0.9) 

66  (2  9) 

China   

67  (1.1) 

28  (1.4) 

35  (2.1) 

2  (0.4) 

29  (2.4) 

42  (2.2) 

74  (1.7) 

Portugal 

63  (0  8) 

47(1.2) 

30  (1.7) 

11  (0.9) 

48  (1.7) 

34  (2  0) 

71  (1.4) 

Brazil  Sao  Paulo 

53  (0.6) 

31  (1.1) 

48  (1  9) 

18(1.1) 

35  (1.6) 

45(1.2) 

69  (1  3) 

Bra/i'  Fortaie/a 

46  (0  6) 

41  (1  2) 

50  (2.0) 

20  (1  5) 

44  (1.9) 

55  (1.9) 

74  (1  3) 

"  MJepn  ( .jnt:  ns 

•  S™.-K"!f,     M  'ohut)J*cs  whe'c  '"st'iict'on  >s  iii  Russia" 

!  N|  tit*  i .r..i,. iii 

S<  hi Wfhl"«-  ',,\l»i»rt»on  ,s  in  Sp«l«  ^h  in  nil  »«q«ifi*i  exi  ept  Cataitina 
'  ^  t»s.  ,i  R  .MMq'%'1  ivo\int"  on'y 


NOTE  —Standard  errors  appear  in  parentheses 

SOURCE  U  S  Departrr.ent  of  Education.  National  Center  loi  Education  Statistics 
Intprnalinnal  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  Learning  Science  by  Educational 
Testing  Service  (This  table  was  Prepared  February  t992  > 
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Table  395.— Reading  literacy  test  scores  of  9-year-olds:  Selected  countries,  1992 


Country 


Finland  .  .. 
United  States 

Sweden   

France  .... 
Italy  

New  Zealand 
Norway  .  .  .  , 
Iceland5 
Hong  Kong  .  . 
Singapore  .... 

Switzerland  ..  . 

Ireland   

Belgium6  . .  . 

Greece  

Spain   


Germany  (former  West) 

Canada7   

Germany  (former  East)  . 

Hungary   

Slovenia  v  

Netherlands   

Cyprus   

Portugal   

Denmark  

Trim  dad/Tobago   


Indonesia  . 
Venezuela 


Grade 
tested 


Mean  age 
3 

KJvtfi  an 

mean  score 
(se)1 

4 

Narrative  * 

1  e,t  fjnartilp 
5 

iNdrrdiive 
mean  score 
(s.e.)1 

6 

Narrative2 

oru  mjdi  uic 
7 

r"  . 
Expository  J 
mean  score 
(s.e.) 1 

8 

— 

Documents  A 
mean  score 
(s.e.)1 

9 

3 

9.7 

569  (3.4) 

508 

568  (3.0) 

602 

569  (3.1) 

oo9  (^  0) 

4 

10.0 

547  (2.8) 

476 

553  (3  1) 

619 

DOO  {£..0} 

3 

98 

539  (2.8) 

467 

536  (2.6) 

•  592 

542  (2.7) 

539  (3.2) 

4 

101 

531  (4.0) 

467 

532  (4  1) 

580 

533  (4.1) 

527  (3.9) 

4 

99 

529  (4.3) 

468 

533  (4.0) 

576 

538  (4.0) 

517  (4  9) 

5 

10.0 

528  (3  3) 

452 

534  (3.5) 

594 

531  (3.1) 

521  (3.3) 

3 

9.8 

524  (2.6) 

455 

525  (2  8) 

O  /  D 

COR  (0  *i\ 

b19  (2.8) 

3 

9.8 

518  (0.0) 

448 

518  (0.0) 

571 

517  (0.0) 

519  (0.0) 

4 

10.0 

517(3.9) 

431 

494  (4.1) 

548 

503  (3.4) 

554  (4.2) 

3 

9.3 

515  (1.0) 

450 

521  (1.1) 

567 

519  (1.0) 

504  (1  0) 

3 

9.7 

511  (2.7) 

438 

506  (2.6) 

566 

507  (2.7) 

522  (2.8) 

4 

9.3 

509  (3.6) 

445 

518  (3  7) 

571 

O  1      (O.^l J 

4ytD  \o  o) 

4 

9.8 

507  (3  2) 

439 

510  (3.3) 

558 

505  (2.8) 

506  (3.5) 

4 

93 

504  (3.7) 

447 

514  (3.8) 

567 

511  (3.6) 

483  (3.8) 

4 

10.0 

504  (2.5) 

429 

497  (2.4) 

543 

505  (2.3) 

509  (2.7) 

3 

9.4 

503  (3  0) 

421 

491  (2.8) 

543 

497  (2.9) 

520  (3.2) 

3 

8.9 

500  (3.0) 

437 

502  (3.5) 

566j 

4QQ  (O  ~7\ 

Hyy  \c..f ) 

□UU  \d. o) 

3 

9.5 

499  (4.3) 

414 

482  (4.2) 

531 

493  (3.6) 

522  (5.0) 

3 

9.3 

499  (3.1) 

437 

496  (2  9) 

541 

493  (3.1) 

509  (3.5) 

3 

97 

498  (2.6) 

435 

502  (2.7) 

570 

489  (2.5) 

503  (2.5) 

3 

9.2 

485  (3.6) 

425 

494  (3.3) 

539 

480  (3.4) 

481  (3.9) 

4 

9  8 

481  (2.3) 

421 

492  (2.4) 

548 

475  (2.3) 

476  (2.1) 

4 

10.4 

478  (3  6) 

419 

483  (3.3) 

531 

480  (3.0) 

471  (4.5) 

3 

9.8 

475  (3.5) 

386 

463  (3.4) 

539 

467  (3.5) 

496  (3.6) 

4 

9.6 

451  (3.4) 

383 

455  (3.6) 

502 

458  (3.4) 

440  (3.3) 

4 

108 

394  (3  0) 

351 

402  (2.8) 

436 

411  (3.2) 

369  (3.0) 

4 

10.1 

383  (3  4) 

322 

'378  (3.2) 

426 

396  (3.3) 

374  (3.7) 

'  s  e  -standard  error 

■  Narrative  prose  <s  conimuous  text  in  which  the  writer  s  am  is  lo  ten  a  story 
'  Expository  prose  is  continuous  text  designed  to  describe  factual  mfor-nai.on  to  ihe 
reader 

4  Documents  are  structured  information  presented  »n  the  form  of  charts  tames  maps 
graphs  lists  or  sets  o*  <nstructions 


'  Iceland  tested  ail  students,  therefore  standard  errors  are  not  applicable 
'  Only  French-speaking  students  were  lested. 
'  Br.tisn  Columbia  only 

SOURCE  International  Association  for  the  Evaluation  of  Educationat  Achievement 
Hov.  m  the  WorUDo  Students  Read?  1992  (This  table  was  prepared  April  1993  ) 
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Table  396.— Reading  literacy  test  scores  of  14-year-olds:  Selected  countries,  1992 


Country 


Grade 
tested 


Mean  age 


Finland  

France   

Sweden   

New  Zealand  . 
Hungary  

Iceland b   

Switzerland  ... 
Hong  Kong  .... 
United  States 
Singapore   


Slovenia  

Germany  (former  East) 

Denmark  

Portugal   

Canada6   


Germany  (former  West) 

Norway   

Italy  

Netherlands   

Ireland  


Greece   

Cyprus   

Spain   

Belgium7   

Trmidad'Tobago 

Thailand  

Philippines  ...  . 

Venezuela   

Nigeria  8  q  

Zimbabwe  tt  

Botswana   


8 
9 
8 
10 
8 

8 
8 
9 
9 
8 

8 
8 
8 
9 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
9 

9 
9 
8 
8 
9 

9 
8 
9 
9 
9 
9 


Overall 
mean  score 
(s.e.)1 


14.7 
15.4 
14.8 
15.0 
14.1 

14.8 
14.9 
15.2 
15.0 
14.4 

14.7 
14.4 
14.8 
15.6 
13.9 

14.6 
14.8 
14.1 
14.3 
14.5 

14.4 
14.8 
14.2 
14.3 
14.4 

15.2 
14.5 
15.5 
15.3 
15.5 
14.7 


Narrative2 
mean  score 
(s.e.) 1 


Expository  3 
1st  quartile 


560  (2.5) 
549  (4.3) 
546  (2.5) 
545  (5.6) 
536  (3.3) 

536  (0.0) 
536  (3.2) 
535  (3.7) 
535  (4.8) 
534(1.1) 

532  (2.3) 
526  (3.5) 
525(2.1) 
523  (3.1) 
522  (3.0) 

522  (4.4) 
516(2.3) 
515(3.4) 
514  (4.9) 
511  (5  2) 

509  (2.9) 
497  (2.2) 
490  (2.5) 
481  (4.9) 
479  (1.7) 

477  (6.2) 
430  (3.9) 
417(3  1) 
401  (-) 
372  (3.8) 
330  (2.0) 


'  s  e  -standard  error 

''Narrative  prose  -s  continuous  text  m  which  the  wnter's  aim  is  to  tell  a  story 
'Expository  prose  is  continuous  text  designed  to  describe  factual  information  to  the 
reader 

■"Documents  are  structured  information  presented  in  the  form  of  charts,  tables,  maps, 
graphs,  lists,  or  sets  of  instructions 
'  Iceland  tested  an  students  therefore  standard  e^ors  afe  not  applicable 
"  British  Columbia  only 


559  (2.8) 
556  (4.2) 
556  (2.6) 
547  (5.7) 
530  (3.1) 

550  (0.0) 
534  (3.4) 

509  (3.7) 
539' (4.9) 
530(1.1) 

534  (2.6) 
512  (3.9) 
517  (2.0) 
523  (2.5) 
526  (3.1) 

514  (4.9) 
515(2.1) 
520  (3.6) 
506  (4.8) 

510  (5.3) 

526  (2.9) 
516  (2.2) 
500  (3.0) 
484  (5.1) 
482  (1 .7) 

468  (6.6) 
421  (3.6) 
407  (2.9) 
402  (-) 
367  (3.3) 
340  (1  6) 


Expository3 
mean  score 
(s.e.) ' 


493 
484 
469 
457 
469 

472 
466 
480 
456 
476 

471 
464 
458 
469 
449 

453 
464 
459 
442 
439 

450 
427 
435 
415 
408 

429 
378 
381 
351 
326 
294 


Expository  3 
3rd  quartile 


541  (2.2) 
546  (4.3) 
533  (2.4) 

535  (5.7) 

536  (3.6) 

548  (0.0) 
525  (3.2) 
540  (3.8) 
539  (5.6) 
539  (1.2) 

525  (2.2) 

523  (3.5) 

524  (2.2) 

523  (3.4) 
516  (3.1) 

521  (4.5) 
520  (2.4) 

524  (3.2) 
503  (4.7) 
505  (5.3) 

508  (3.1) 
492  (2.4) 
495  (2.6) 
477  (4.8) 

485  (1.8) 

486  (5.9) 
439  (4.1) 
433  (3.3) 

406  (— ) 
374  (3.6) 
339  (1 .9) 


Documents4 
mean  score 
(s.e.) 1 


575 
580 
576 
597 
577 

617 
572 
576 
599 
574 

576 
566 
573 
556 
569 

573 
569 
565 
546 
555 

548 
536 
536 
522 
537 

533 
472 
482 
441 
411 
371 


580  (2.5) 
544  (4.2) 
550  (2.4) 
552  (5.3) 

542  (3.2) 

509  (0.0) 
549  (3  0) 
557  (3.8) 
528  (4.0) 
533(1.1) 

537  (2.2) 

543  (2.9) 
532  (2.1) 
523  (3.4) 
522  (2.7) 

532  (3.9) 
512  (2.4) 
501  (3.3) 

533  (5.3) 
518  (4.9) 

493  (2.6) 

482  (2.0) 
475  (2.0) 

483  (4.7) 
472  (1.7) 

478  (6.2) 
430  (3.9) 
412  (3.0) 
394  (-) 
373  (4.6) 
312  (2.4) 


7  Only  French-speaking  students  were  tested 

*  Insufficient  data  to  calculate  the  design  effect 

°  Sampling  response  rate  of  schools  was  below  80  percent 

—Data  not  available 

SOURCE  Internationa!  Association  for  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Achievement. 
How  m  the  Wortd  Do  Students  Read0.  1992  (This  table  was  prepared  April  t993  ) 
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Table  397.— Higher  education  degrees  conferred,  by  sex:  Selected  countries,  1991 


Country 



Higher  education  degrees 

Percent  of  graduates  who  are  females 

Typical  age 
at 

graduation 

Number  of  bachelor  s  degrees  per  100 
persons  of  age  group 

Associate 



Bachelors 

Graduate 

Associate 

Bachelor's 
6 

Graduate 

.  

7 

Total 

Men 

Women 

1 

2 

3 



4 

—  . 

5 

8 

3 

10 

11 

Australia   

67 

370 

27.145 

55 

4 

52 

7 

21 

24.4 

21  6 

27  3 

Austria 

5.042 

10 

457 

1.208 

62 

8 

43 

5 

26 

5 

23 

78 

8.5 

70 

Belgium 

26.402 

19 

027 

— 

61 

9 

22 

133 

150 

11.5 

Canada 

440.482 

130 

162 

22.166 

50 

3 

56 

9 

46 

1 

22 

33  3 

28  2 

38  7 

Denmark 

8.262 

12 

542 

5.638 

51 

5 

55 

3 

42 

3 

22 

165 

14.4 

18  7 

Finland  .   

12.139 

12 

986 

1.710 

67 

0 

47 

4 

39 

0 

23 

172 

17.0 

174 

France  

— 

140 

209 

— 

53 

6 

21 

163 

149 

17  7 

Germany,  {former  West) 

84.637 

152 

919 

19.022 

54 

1 

36 

2 

28 

2 

25 

133 

159 

10.6 

Ireland 

6.243 

9 

409 

1.927 

50 

7 

47 

9 

40 

7 

21 

16  0 

15  8 

16.2 

italy   

5.387 

85 

811 

15.82b 

60 

9 

49 

4 

36 

5 

22 

9.2 

9.1 

9.2 

Japan 

498.584 

431 

758 

33.016 

70 

2 

28 

4 

14 

6 

22 

23.7 

33  5 

13  7 

Netherlands   

44.622 

20 

712 

2.478 

49 

0 

40 

8 

20 

22 

8.3 

96 

69 

Norway  

27.557 

20 

919 

5  101 

51 

4 

62 

6 

36 

4 

22 

308 

22.3 

39  7 

Portugal 

1 61 .043 

180 

798 

22 

Spain  

3.094 

128 

784 

4.668 

53 

1 

58 

2 

35 

0 

23 

12.1 

107 

13.5 

Sweden 

20.147 

15 

932 

1.647 

56 

8 

55 

3 

27 

3 

23 

120 

10.4 

136 

Switzerland 

871 

8 

709 

2.757 

62 

3 

35 

3 

26 

8 

26 

76 

98 

54 

Turkey   

16.640 

67 

215 

7.462 

31 

6 

35 

9 

34 

6 

23 

6.5 

8.2 

4.7 

United  Kingdom  . 

21 

184 

19.0 

17.7 

United  States   

455  953 

1.094 

539 

449.462 

58 

8 

53 

9 

49 

7 

22 

29.6 

26  7 

32.6 

SOURCE.  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development.  Education  at  a 
Glance:  and  unpublished  data  (This  table  was  prepared  May  1994  ) 


Table  398.— Percent  of  population  enrolled  in  public  and  private  colleges  and  universities,  by  age  group 

and  enrollment  status:  Selected  countries,  1991 


Country 

18  to  21  years  old 

22  to  25  years  old 

26  to  29  years  old 

Total 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Total 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Total 

Full-time 

Part-time 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Australia  

17  5 

152 

23 

6.7 

3.7 

30 

38 

t.4 

24 

Belgium 

164 

16.4 

0.0 

66 

66 

00 

t  5 

1  5 

00 

Canada                           ....  .... 

23  2 

21  6 

1  6 

134 

9.5 

3.9 

5.0 

2.6 

24 

Czech  and  Slovak  Federal  Republic    ..  . 

14  7 

14  7 

00 

33 

33 

0.0 

Denmark 

7.5 

7  5 

00 

17.0 

17.0 

00 

88 

88 

0.0 

Finland 

9  7 

9  7 

00 

15  7 

15.7 

0.0 

84 

84 

0.0 

France  .... 

185 

185 

00 

10.6 

106 

0.0 

37 

37 

00 

Germany 

68 

68 

00 

14.7 

14  7 

00 

9.3 

9.3 

0.0 

Hungary  .  .... 

42 

4  1 

0  1 

33 

3.0 

0  3 

1  0 

0.2 

08 

Ireland 

127 

12.7 

3.5 

35 

Netherlands 

7.3 

7  3 

00 

7.0 

69 

0  1  - 

25 

2.2 

03 

New  Zealand  ...   

17  1 

152 

1.9 

10  4 

62 

4.2 

Norway 

8  1 

7.6 

0.5 

14  1 

13.0 

1  1 

58 

49 

0.9 

Portugal 

7  7 

7  7 

4  5 

4.5 

1.5 

1  5 

Spam 

21  3 

21  3 

0.0 

14.2 

14-2 

00 

53 

53 

00 

Sweden 

36 

36 

00 

78 

7.8 

0.0 

36 

3.6 

00 

Switzerland 

4  4 

4  4 

00 

7  6 

7  6 

00 

4  1 

4  1 

00 

Turkey 

68 

68 

0.0 

46 

4.6 

00 

2  1 

2  1 

00 

United  Kingdom  .. 

127 

12  4 

03 

40 

30 

1  0 

23 

09 

1  4 

United  States 

24  2 

22  8 

1  4 

It  6 

85 

3  1 

55 

2.5 

30 

SOURCE  Organization  fo:  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development.  Center  for  Edu- 
cation Research  and  Innovation.  International  Indicators  Project.  1993.  unpublished  data 
(This  table  was  prepared  March  1994.) 
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Table  399, 


-Preprimary,  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education  enrollment  and  total  expenditures: 

Selected  countries,  1990-91 


 —  ■  ■ 

Country 

Public  and 

Expenditure  per  pupil  in  constant  1990-91  U.S  dollars*'' 

Enrollment  in  public  and  private  sen 

ools 

Public  education  expend- 
itures as  a  percent  of 
total  public  expenditures 

private  ex-  ■ 
penditures 

on 
edcuation 
os  3  p©r_ 
cent  ot 
GOP' 

P  ropn  msry 

Elementary 
education 

Secondary 
education 

Higher  edu- 
cation 

Prepnmary 

Elementary 
education 

Secondary 
education 

Higher  edu- 
cation 

Elementary 

and 
secondary 

Higher 
education 





2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Australia 

5  5 

— 

2.680 

2.565 

10.916 

— 

1.786  446 

1.444.210 

373.130 

8.0 

4.3 

Austrsa 

Belgium 

Canada 

J5  4 

•*2.400 

»  3.574 

34.681 

3  6.442 

194.829 

370.210 

746,272 

240.334 

7  1 

2.3 

5.4 

2.245 

2.143 

5.000 

6.235 

376.102 

749.148 

796.043 

246.668 

5.9 

1  6 

73 

472.022 

2.373  778 

2.291.483 

968.710 

4.6 

Denmark 

6.1 

4.420 

4.459 

5.409 

7.689 

51.583 

340.267 

462.839 

150.275 

75 

2.2 

Finland 

7.0 

3.618 

4.108 

5.207 

8.695 

37.050 

392.695 

446.207 

173.702 

France  . 
Germany 

Hungary         .  .  . 
Ireland  . . 

60 

2.307 

2.751 

5.108 

5.867 

2.555.884 

4.083.591 

5.744.709 

1.698.716 

54 
6  7 
59 

1.517 
1.383 
3  1 .480 

2.609 
1  513 
J  1.498 

6.638 
1.668 
3  2.467 

6.322 
7.012 
3  5.438 

1.762.440 
128.197 

2.561.267 
420.395 

5.972.607 
356.142 

1.766.244 
69.988 

4.7 

1  8 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal               .  . 
Spain 

49 

1.962 

3.289 

3.429 

5.994 

2.009.852 

9.403.719 

5.383.946 

3.191.963 

88 

1.1 

5.8 

2.385 

2.785 

4.063 

9.353 

363.784 

1.156.048 

1.238.667 

375.147 

60 

2.9 

'6  8 

3  6.285 

3  3.884 

3  5.375 

3  8.403 

131.806 

309.432 

387.335 

113.508 

7.9 

,23 

"'5  5 
56 

3  1 .507 
1.833 

?2.110 
2.029 

1 2.364 
2.835 

36.16I 
3.875 

170.052 
994.322 

1.024.533 
2.820.497 

738.470 
4.570.371 

172.545 
1.222.330 

Sweden 

6  1 

2.503 

5.467 

6.630 

8.552 

94.231 

564.204 

594.735 

192.611 

8.2 

1  9 

Switzerland 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 

3  2.020 

3  5.454 

■1 6.571 

3  14.700 

139.798 

404.154 

560.334 

110,792 

11  2 

34 

353 
69 

J  2.245 
3.091 

3  2.809 
4.923 

35.106 
6.296 

13.649 

799,101 
7.259.047 

4.573.770 
22.391.623 

4.365.347 
19.312.878 

748.613 
7.780.429 

8.8 
10  2 

2.4 
3.6 

1  Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP)  is  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  less  net  property 
income  from  outside  the  country 

-Currencies  were  converted  to  U.S  dollars  through  the  use  of  purchasing  power  parity 
indices  (PPPl)  With  in -country  consumer  price  indices  (CPI)  were  used  to  adjust  the 
pPPIs  for  inflation  because  the  fiscal  years  have  a  different  time  frame  m  different  coun- 
tries 

'Public  expenditures  only 
—Data  not  available 


NOTE.— Data  in  this  table  are  nol  comparable  with  data  from  previous  Digests  be- 
cause these  data  are  from  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD).  and  data  m  previous  Digest  tables  were  based  on  data  from  the  United  Nations 
Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO). 

SOURCE  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development.  Education  at  a 
Glance  and  unpublished  data.  (This  table  was  prepared  May  1994  ) 


Table  400.— Public  expenditures  for  education  as  a  percentage  of  government  expenditures  for  all  purposes: 

Selected  countries,  1960  to  1991 


Country 

1960 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Australia   

1 14.3 

13.3 
24.1 

14.8 
17.8 

148 
2  17.3 

14.5 
17.0 

14.0 

13.6 

13.2 
15.2 

12.8 
2  12.7 

12.6 
15.5 

12.5 
?15.4 

12.8 
2  15.9 

12.7 
2  15.3 

14.8 
2  15.6 

Chile  

France  

12.6 

22.0 

12.0 

11.9 

18.0 

15.3 

3  10.4 

3 10.0 

Germany,  (former  West)  ... 

9.2 

10.7 

9.5 

9.5 

9.2 

9.2 

9.2 

9.0 

8.8 

8.8 

8.6 

Hungary   

8.4 

6.9 

4.2 

5.2 

5.5 

5.8 

6.6 

6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

6.3 

6.4 

7.1 

7.8 

Italy   -  

Japan   

Mexico  

Netherlands   

11.9 
20.4 
8.5 

9.4 
22.4 
11.9 
23.7 

411.1 
19.6 
16.7 
23  1 

19.4 
17.2 
19.6 

19.1 
14.6 
18.8 

9.6 
18.7 

6.4 
18.1 

8.5 
18.1 

16.8 

8.3 
17.9 
13.2 
16.4 

8.3 
17.7 

16.8 
8.0 

16.2 
7.6 

16.5 

Nigeria  .  '  

Norway  

Sweden   

Thailand   

United  Kingdom    ..  . 

15.5 

17.3 
14.1 

14.7 
13.4 
21.0 
14.3 

2137 
14.1 
20.6 
13.9 

13.5 
13.9 
20  0 
12.2 

9.6 
135 
13.0 
20  1 
11.9 

9.3 
12.9 
12.5 
21.1 
11  5 

11.6 
12.8 
12.2 

11.3 

3  8.7 
2  14.6 
12.6 
18.5 

3  12.0 
13.6 
12.6 
19.4 

14.7 
128 
17.9 

p  14.1 
12.3 
16.6 

2  14.3 
13.1 

2  14.6 
13.8 
20.0 

2  14.8 

United  States  

15.1 

20.3 

18  1 

19.9 

191 

18.1 

17.7 

17.7 

17.3 

17.5 

17  5 

17.6 

18.2 

18.1 

18.3 

U.S.S.R.  (forrr«r)   

11  7 

12.8 

12.9 

11.2 

10.9 

10.3 

10.2 

10.2 

10.7 

11.6 

12.8 

12.8 

12.2 

Yugoslavia  (former) 

23.3 

24  4 

32.5 

J  ~ 

'  Data  for  t961 

■'Data  refer  to  pubic  and  private  expenditures  on  education 
'Expenditures  of  Ihe  central  or  federal  government  only 
'Data  for  1979 
-  Data  not  ava'lab'o 


NOTE  —Some  data  have  been  revsed  from  previously  published  figures 

SOURCE  United  Nations  Educational  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization.  Pans. 
Statistical  Yearbook,  various  years,  and  U  S  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  Governmental  Finances  various  vears  (This  table  was  prepared  February 
1994  \ 
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Table  401.— Public  expenditures  for  education  as  a  percentage  of  gross  national  product: 

Selected  countries,  1980  to  1991 


County 


Australia 
Austria  .. 
Belgium  . 
Canada  .. 
Chile  .  . 


Denmark  

Finland   

France   

Germany,  (former  West) 
Greece   


Hungary 
Iceland  . 
Ireland 
Italy  .  ... 
Japan  .... 


Luxembourg  . 

Mexico   

Netherlands 
New  Zealand 
Nigeria  


Norway   

Portugal   

Spain  

Sweden   

Switzerland A>   

Thailand  

Turkey   

United  Kingdom 

United  States  

US.S.R.  (former) *  . 
Yugoslavia  (former)  . 


1980 


) 

v  1985 

3 

1988 
4 

1989 
5 

1990 
6 

1991 

7 

55 

5.6 

4.9 

5  1 

5.4 

- 

5.6 

5.9 

5  7 

5  6 

5.5 

5  7 

6  1 

6.2 

5.0 

52 

5.1 

5.0 

1  74 

'7  1 

'72 

]7.1 

'  7.4 

46 

4  4 

3.7 

2  2.9 

30 

69 

72 

7  7 

7.5 

- 

- 

5  5 

5.8 

5  8 

5  8 

6.2 

7  1 

!50 

*5  8 

*54 

:15  4 

"*5.4 

35.8 

4.7 

4.6 

4.3 

4.1 

4.1 

4  2.2 

29 

27 

30 



4  7 

5.5 

5.2 

6.0 

6.1 

46 

5.0 

54 

6.0 

— 

66 

6  7 

6.5 

6.1 

6.0 

M4 

5.0 

50 

s32 

■  &31 

5.8 

50 

4.7 

4.7 

6  1 

50 

3.2 

3.1 

4.7 

3.9 

3.3 

3.5 

4.1 

4.5 

7.9 

68 

68 

6.4 

6.3 

58 

4.7 

•'1.2 

57 






6.4 

7.2 

172 

'65 

'74 

'78 

'7.9 

1  8.2 

4  4 

4  6 

4.8 

4.9 

5.1 

,:  2.6 

3  3 

4  0 

4.2 

90 

7  7 

67 

73 

7  7 

50 

4.8 

49 

4  8 

5.0 

34 

39 

32 

38 

28 

23 

'1  8 

r  1~8 

3.1 

33 

5  6 

4  9 

48 

4  7 

4  9 

58 

5.5 

57 

58 

5.8 

60 

73 

70 

78 

7.7 

8.2 

4  7 

34 

36 

4  3 

6  1 

'  Data  refer  to  pub'ic  and  private  expondit.iTi  nn  education 
■Expenditure  of  the  Mnistry  of  Education  or  rcMra'  povcnmoft  0"-v 
JDala  arc  for  metropolitan  France 
1  Data  for  1 979 

sData  refer  to  expenditures  o'  the  centra*  qove,r"-ne:,t  o'i'y  «*r'J  do  ' 
level  education  ■ 
*  Expenditure  on  tivftf  lovei  education  -s  not  ••■r'.'jrjeu 


-Data  not  nwVah'e 

NOTE    Exc'jdes  p-ivaie  expend-UKCs  Data  revised  from  pieviOuSiy  published  fig- 


SOURCF  U^'tcj  N.UiOns  Educational  Scientific  and  Cuttura1  Organization  Pans. 
?UiV$Vc<r  Yo;irt*i\>K  and  U  S  Department  of  Commcice  Bu'eau  of  the  Census.  Gov- 
"n;-t» ■'/.}'  F<fVin,*o>  v.ir-ous.  ypars  •  This  table  v\as  prepared  feP'ua'v  199<1  i 
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Table  402.— Foreign  students  enrolled  In  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  and  outlying 
areas,  by  continent,  region,  and  selected  countries  of  origin:  1980-81  to  1992-93 


Continent,  region  and 
country 


Number  Percent 


Total 


Afnca   

Eastern  Africa  

Central  Africa  

North  Africa   

Southern  Africa  

West  Africa   

Nigeria  

Europe  

Eastern  Europe   

Western  Europe   

France  

Germany.  Federal 
Republic  of 1  ... 

Greece   

Spain   

United  Kingdom   


311,880 


Latin  America   

Caribbean   

Central  America 

Mexico  

South  America  .. 

Brazii   

Colombia  

Venezuela  .... 


Middle  East   

Iran   

Jordan  

Lebanon   

Saudi  Arabia 
Turkey  


North  America  ? 
Canada   


Oceania 


South  and  East  Asia  . 
East  Asia   

Chma  

Hong  Kong   

Japan   

Korea.  Republic 
of   

Taiwan   

South  Central  Asia 

India   

Pakistan   

South  East  Asia  .... 

Indonesia   

Malaysia   

Philippines  

Singapore  

Thailand   

Stateless  -1   


38.180 
6,260 
1.130 
7.310 
1.480 
22.000 
17,350 

25.330 


100.0 


12.2 
2.0 
0.4 
2.3 
0.5 
7.1 
5.6 

8.1 


343,780 


1.670 

0.5 

23.660 

7.6 

3,310 

1.1 

3.750 

1.2  < 

4,440 

- 
1 .4 

49.810 

16.0 

10.650 

3.4 

12.970 

4.2 

6.730 

2.2 

26.190 
— 

8.4 
— 

11.750 

3.8 

84.710 

27.2 

47.550 

15.2 

6.140 

2.0 

6.770 

2.2 

10.440 

3.3 

14.790 

4.7 

14.320 

4.6 

4.180 

1.3 

94.640 

30.3 

51.650 

16.6 

2.770 

0.9 

9.660 

3.1 

13.500 

4.3 

6.150 

2.0 

19.460 

6.2 

14.540 

4.7 

9.250 

3.0 

2.990 

1.0 

28.450 

9.1 

3.250 

1.0 

6.010 

1.9 

6.55C 

2.1 

24C 

0.1 

34.190 
6.730 
1.540 
5.980 
2.360 
17.580 
13.710 

34.310 
1.770 

32.540 
3.680 

4.730 
4.440 


1988-89 


Number  Percent 


100.0  366,650 


9.9 
2.0 
0.4 
1.7 
0.7 
5.1 
4.0 

10.0 
0.5 
9.5 
1.1 

1.4 
1.3 


26.730 
7.040 
1.890 
5.030 
2.830 
9.940 
6,150 

42.770 
2.460 

40.310 
4.880 

6.340 
4.360 


1989-90 


NumDer  Percent 


100.0  386.850 


7.3 
1.9 
0.5 
1.4 
0.8 
2.7 
1.7 

?1.7 
0.7 

11.0 
1.3 

1.7 
1.2 


1.740 

0.5 

3,050 

0.8 

5.940 

1.7 

6.800 

1.9 

.45.480 

13.2 

45.030 

12.3 

11.100 

•  3.2 

1 1 ,960 

3.3 

12.740 

3.7 

1 4.850 

4.1 

5.460 

1.6 

5.780 

1.6 

21 ,640 

6.3 

18,220 

5.0 

2.840 

0.8 

3,300 

0.9 

4.010 

1.2 

3,390 

0.9 

7.040 

2.0 

3.040 

0.8 

52.720 

15.3 

40.200 

11.0 

14.210 

4.1 

8,950 

2.4 

6.590 

1.9 

4,940 

1.3 

7.090 

2.1 

5.130 

1.4 

6.900 

2.0 

4.970 

1.4 

2.460 

0.7 

3.010 

0.8 

16.030 

•4.7 

16.730 

4  6 

15.410 

4.5 

16,030 

4.4 

4.030 

1.2 

3.610 

1.0 

156.830 

45.6 

191,430 

52.2 

80.720 

23.5 

113.140 

30.9 

13.980 

4.1 

29,040 

7.9 

10.710 

3.1 

10.56C 

2.9 

13.360 

3.9 

24.000 

6.5 

18.660 

5.4 

20.610 

5.6 

23.770 

6.9 

28.760 

7.8 

25.800 

7.5 

35.500 

9.7 

16.070 

4.7 

23.350 

6.4 

5.440 

1.6 

7.050 

1.9 

50.310 

14.6 

42.790 

11.7 

8.210 

24 

8.720 

2.4 

23.020 

6.7 

16.170 

4.4 

3.920 

1.1 

4,450 

1.2 

3.930 

1.1 

4.460 

1.2 

6.940 

2.0 

6.560 

1.8 

190 

0.1 

150 

n 

1  1990-91   1991-92.  and  1992  -93  data  are  tor  Germany,  which  includes  the  former 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  lorrner  Democratic  HeDubhc  ol  Germany 
•  Excludes  Mexico  and  Central  America,  which  are  included  with  Latin  America 
'Home  country  unknown  or  undeclared 
4  Less  than  0  05  percent 
—Data  not  available 


100.0 


24.570 
7.330 

I.  800 
4.740 
2.750 
7,950 
4,480 

46.040 
3.360 

42.680 
5.340 

6.750 
4,430 
3,640 
7.100 

48,090 
12.580 
16,540 
6,540 
18.970 
3.730 
3,320 
2.740 

37.330 
7,440 
5,250 
4,450 
4.110 
3,400 

18,590 
17,870 

4,010 

208,110 
127.320 
33.390 

II.  230 
29.840 

21.710 
30,960 
38.840 
26,240 
7.070 
41.950 
9.390 
14.110 
4.540 
4,440 
6,630 


110 


Numoer 


10 


407,530 


6.4 
1.9 
0.5 
1.2 
0.7 
2.1 
1.2 

11.9 
0.9 

11.0 
1.4 

1.7 
1.1 
0.9 
1.8 

12.4 
3.3 
4.3 
1.7 
4.9 
1.0 
0.9 
0.7 

9.6 
1.9 
1.4 
1.2 
1.1 
0.9 


L  _„ 


4.8 
4.6 

1.0 

53.8 
32.9 
8.6 
2.9 
7.7 

5.6 
8.0 

10.0 
6.8 
1.8 

10.8 
2.4 
3.6 
1.2 
1  1 
1.7 


Percent 


100.0 


23.800 
7.590 
1.650 
4.540 
2.840 
7,180 
3.710 

49.640 
4.780 

44.860 
5.630 

7.000 
4,360 
4,300 
7.300 

47,580 
12,610 
15.950 
6,740 
19,020 
3.900 
3,180 
2,890 

33,420 
6.260 
4,320 
3.900 
3,590 
4,080 

■  18,950 
18,350 

4.230 

,  229.830 
146.020 
39.600 
12.630 
36.610 

23.360 
33.530 
42.370 
28,860 
7.730 
41,440 
9.520 
13,610 
4,270 
4.500 
7.090 


80 


12 


Percent 


1992-93 


419,590 


5.8 
1.9 
0.4 
1.1 
0.7 

I.  8 
0.9 

12.2 

1.2 
11.0 

1.4 

1.7 
1.1 
1.1 
1.8 

II.  7 
3.1 
3.9 
1.7 
4.7 
1.0 
0.8 
0.7 

8.2 
1.5 
1.1 
1.0 
0.9 
1.0 

46 
4.5 

1.0 

56.4 
35.8 
9.7 
3.1 
9.0 

5.7 
8.2 
10.4 
7.1 
■  1.9 
10.2 
2.3 
3.3 
1.0 
1.1 
1.7 


13 


100.0 


21.900 
7.040 

I.  690 
4.090 
2.660 
6.400 
3,160 

53,710 
6,890 

46.820 
5.580 

7.570 
4,490 
4,590 
7.470 

43,200 

II,  120 
12.820 

6.650 
19.250 
4,260 
2,930 
3,130 

31.210 
4.930 
3.700 
3.080 
3,550 
4,560 

19,780 
19.190 

3.870 

245.810 
158.490 
42.940 
13.190 
40.700 

25.720 
35.550 
46.810 
32.530 
8,120 
40.510 
10,250 
12,650 
3,950 
4.760 
7.690 

120 


14 


438,620 


5.2 
1.7 
0.4 
1.0 
0.6 
1.5 
0.8 

12.8 

1.6 
11.2 

1.3 

1.8 
1.1 
1.1 
1.8 

10.3 
2.7 
3.1 
1.6 
4.6 
1.0 
0.7 
07 

7.4 
1  2 
0.9 
0.7 
0.8 

I.  1 

4.7 
4.6 

0.9 

58.6 
37.8 
10.2 
3.1 
9.7 

6.1 
8.5 

II.  2 
7.6 
1.9" 
9.7 
2.4 
3.0 
0.9 
1  1 
1.8 


Percent 


15 


100.0 


(4I 


20.520 
6.950 
1.470 
3.730 
2,560 
5.800 
2,490 

58.010 
9,800 

48.210 
5.660 

7,880 
4.350 
5,160 
7.630 

43,250 
10.270 
13,460 
7.580 
19,530 
4,540 
2.850 
3,440 

30.240 
4.090 
3.260 
2.540 
3,750 
4.980 

21,550 
20,970 

4,300 

260.670 
168.410 
45.130 
14.020 
42,840 

28.520 
37,430 
50.430 
35,950 
8,020 
41.830 
10.920 
12.660 
3.700 
4.860 
8.630 


80 


4.7 
1.6 
0.3 
0.9 
0.6 
1.3 
0.6 

13.2 

2.2 
11.0 

t.3 

1.8 
1.0 
1.2 
1.7 

9.9 
2.3 
3.1 
1.7 
4.5 
1.0 
0.6 
0.8 

6.9 
0.9 
0.7 
0.6 
0.9 

I.  1 

4.9 
4.8 

1.0 

59.4 
38.4 
10.3 
3.2 
9.8 

6.5 
8.5 

II.  5 
8.2 
1.8 
9.5 
2.5 
2.9 
08 
1  1 
2.0 

(4) 


NOTE  —Data  are  lor  nonimmigrants.'  i  e  .  students  who  have  not  migrated  to  this 
country  Because  of  rounding,  dntails  may  not  add  to  totals 

SOURCE  Institute  of  International  Education.  Open  Doers  vanous  years  and 
unpublished  data  (Latest  odilion  copyright  1993  by  Ihe  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation Alt  rights  reserved  )  (This  table  was  prepared  February  1994  l 
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CHAPTER  7 

Learning  Resources  and  Technology 


This  chapter  contains  statistics  on  libraries  and  on 
the  use  of  information  technologies.  These  data 
show  the  extent  of  Americas  access  to  information 
technologies  outside  of  formal  classroom  activities. 
The  data  also  provide  a  capsule  description  of  the 
magnitude  and  availability  of  library  resources.  Ac- 
cess to  information  has  been  widely  cited  as  the  key 
to  success  in  a  growing  number  of  endeavors.  Thus, 
how  information  is  made  available  and  to  whom  be- 
come matters  of  concern. 

The  first  section  of  the  chapter  has  tables  dealing 
with  public  libraries,  public  and  private  school  librar- 
ies, and  college  and  university  libraries.  They  contain 
data  on  collections,  population  served,  staff,  and  ex- 
penditures. Two  tables  provide  institutional-level  in- 
formation for  the  largest  public  libraries  and  the  larg- 
est college  libraries  in  the  country. 

The  second  half  of  the  chapter  provides  informa- 
tion on  the  availability  and  use  of  technology.  For  ex- 
ample, the  proportion  of  children  using  computers  at 
school  may  be  compared  over  time.  Also  included 
are  data  on  the  use  of  home  computers  by  adults 
and  school  children,  with  comparisons  between  var- 
ious demographic  groups. 

Related  data  may  be  found  in  various  sections  of 
this  report.  For  example,  statistics  on  the  number  of 
degrees  conferred  in  computer  and  information 
sciences  and  library  sciences  are  in  chapter  3.  Fur- 
ther information  on  survey  methodologies  are  in  the 
"Guide  to  Sources"  and  in  the  publications  cited  in 
the  source  notes. 

Resources 

In  1990-91,  96  percent  of  all  public  schools  and 
87  percent  of  all  private  schools  had  libraries  or 
media  centers.  About  59,000  librarians  and  41,000  li- 
brary aides  provided  service  in  public  schools  during 
the  1990-91  school  year.  There  was  an  average  of 
931  students  per  librarian  at  public  elementary 
schools  and  1,052  students  per  librarian  at  public 
secondary  schools.  At  private  elementary  schools, 
there  was  an  average  of  636  students  per  librarian 
(table  403). 

In  1992,  there  were  8,946  public  libraries  in  the 
United  States  with  643  million  books  and  serial  vol- 
umes. The  annual  attendance  per  capita  was  4.0  and 


the  reference  transactions  per  capita  was  1.0  (table 
408). 

Technology 

The  use  of  computers  has  become  widespread  in 
the  work  place.  In  October  1993,  46  percent  of  all 
workers  used  computers  on  the  job.  More  frequent 
use  of  computers  was  associated  with  higher  levels 
of  education  and  higher  incomes.  Only  34  percent,  of 
the  high  school  graduates  and  10  percent  of  the  high 
school  dropouts  used  computers  compared  to  71 
percent  of  those  with  master's  degrees.  Among  those 
who  did  use  computers,  the  master's  degree  recipi- 
ents were  more  likely  to  use  the  computers  for  a 
wider  variety  of  applications  than  high  school  grad- 
uates. The  most  common  uses  of  computers  on  the 
job  were:  bookkeeping/invoicing  (45  percent),  word 
processing  (44  percent),  communications  (39  per- 
cent), analysis/spreadsheets  (36  percent),  and  data 
bases  (35  percent).  Workers  inlhe  30-  to  49-year-old 
age  range  were  more  likely  to  use  computers  than 
younger  or  older  workers.  Elementary  and  secondary 
teachers  were  less  likely  to  use  computers  than  per- 
sons employed  in  other  managerial  or  professional 
fields. 

The  total  computer  usage  rate  of  students  at 
school  increased  from  27  percent  in  1984  to  43  per- 
cent in  1989  to  59  percent  in  October  1993.  The  rate 
at  the  1st-  to  8th-grade  level  increased  from  5Z  per- 
cent in  1989  to  69  percent  in  1993.  The  computer 
usage  rate  was  58  percent  for  students  in  high 
school  and  55  percent  for  students  in  college.  Siz- 
able percentages  of  students  used  computers  at 
home,  though  fewer  actually  used  them  for  school- 
work.  About  25  percent  of  elementary  school  children 
used  computers  at  home  and  about  11  percent  used 
them  for  schoolwork.  Students  at  the  high  school  and 
undergraduate  level  were  about  twice  as  likely  as  the 
elementary  school  children  to  use  home  computers 
for  schoolwork.  In  general,  students  from  higher  in- 
come families  were  more  likely  to  use  computers  at 
home  and  use  them  for  schoolwork  than  were  stu- 
dents from  lower  income  families.  About  13  percent 
of  the  high  school  students  in  the  $25,000  to  $29,999 
household  income  group  used  computers  at  home 
for  schoolwork  compared  to  45  percent  in  the 
$75,000  and  over  income  group  (table  412). 
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Expenditures 

Total  expenditures  for  college  libraries  rose  by  47 
percent  between  1986-87  and  1991-92.  However, 


the  proportion  of  college  budgets  spent  on  libraries 
rose  only  slightly  from  2,3  percent  in  198C  -87  to  2,5 
percent  in  1987-88,  and  then  fell  back  to  2,3  percent 
in  1991-92  (table  327). 


Figure  31  .-Student  use  of  computers  at  school,  by  level  of  instruction: 

October  1989  and  1993 


Percent 
80 

70 

60 

50 

40  H 


68.9 


30 


20 


10 


Total         Prekindergarten       Grades  Grades  First  to  Fifth  or 

and  1  -8  9-1 2  4tn  vear  oi        later  year 

kindergarten  ...  _  colle9e         of  college 

■  1989   □  1993 

SOURCE:  U.S  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  Ihe  Census.  Current  Population  Survey.  October  1989  and  1993. 
unpublished  data. 
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Table  403.— Selected  statistics  of  public  and  private  school  libraries/media  centers,  by  level  and  size 

of  school:  1990-91 


I 

Public  schools 

Private  schools 

S. '  ooi  eve!  d»>d  s^e 

— r 

Number  o< 
library 

Percent  of 
schools  with 

Librarians  and  other 
professional  media  staff 

Library 
media 

Number  of 
library 

Percent  of 
schools  Wl1»> 

Librarians  and  other 
professional  media  staff 

Library/ 
media 

media 
centers 

tibrarymedia 
centers 

Numbe» 

Student- staff 
ratio 

center 
aides 

media 
centers 

library -med'a 
centers 

Number 

Studentstatf 
'alio 

center 
aides 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

,  11 

All  school* 

76.545 

95.8 

58,738 

967 

41 ,480 

21.431 

86.8 

9.497 

492 

4,341 

Power  ihan  300  pupits 
300  to  499  pap  is 
500  to  699  Dvjpils 
700  to  999  pupils 

1  000  to  1  999  DuD'is 

2  000  or  more  pup^s 

22  032 
22  733 
16.032 
9  343 
5  736 
669 

89  5 

98  0 

99  1 
99  t 

100  0 

9.603 
1 6  607 
1 3*.80 1 
9.265 
8.317 
t  145 

600 
863 
1  026 
1.108 
1  169 
1.386 

6.974 
10.779 
9.266 
7017 
6  554 
890 

16  897 
2  876 
988 
459 
2i  1 
('  i 

84  1 

98  4 

99  8 
98  3 

100  0 

l') 

5.058 
2  085 
1  115 
747 
492 
(') 

459 
534 
526 
505 
556 
O 

2.337 
993 
530 
282 
199 
(') 

Elemtntary 

Fewer  than  300  pupi's 
300  tc  499  pupils 
500  to  699  pupils  . 
700  !o  999  Duotis  . 
1 .000  or  more  pupils 

54.387 

15.250 
18.657 
12.848 
6.039 
l  593 

96.9 
92  1 

98  6 

99  3 
99  3 
97  7 

36.803 

6.123 
12.980 
10.534 
5.380 
1.786 

931 

613 
856 
1.051 
-1.177 
1  117 

26.950 
4  907 

8.870 
7.221 
4  211 
1  741 

13.296 

11  017 
1.765 
4t  t 
103 

66.1 

84  0 

98  0 

99  5 
92  8 

4.159 

2  767 
917 
327 
148 

636 

593 
734 

74  i 

597 

2,653 

1.710 
720 
173 
50 

Secondary 

Fewer  than  300  puDiis 
300  to  499  pupils 
500  to  699  Pupils 
700  to  999  pupns 
1  000  to  1  999  pupils 
2.000  or  more  pupils 

18.705 

4.925 
3.284 
2.835 
3.055 
3.937 
669 

94.8 

86  7 
95  7 
98  3 

98  6 

99  4 
100  0 

19.441 

2.621 
2.987 
2.904 
3.582 
6.202 
t  145 

1.052 

596 
840 
938 
1.007 
1.181 
1.886 

13.019 
1.468 
1  640 
1.823 
2.583 
4.615 
890 

2.301 

1.184 
497 
286 
191 
143 
(M 

94.1 

69.1 

too  0 

100  0 
100  0 
100  0 

(') 

2.355 

868 
562 
369 
266 
290 

n 

377 

203 
347 
459 
578 
664 

605 

174 
150 
238 
100 
143 

C) 

Combined 

Fewer  than  300  pupils 
300  to  499  pup:ls 
500  to  699  pupils 
700  to  999  puoiis 
1  000  or  more  pupi!s 

3,453 

1.857 
792 
349 
249 
206 

85.4 

78  1 
93  0 
100  0 
97  6 
99  5 

2.494 

859 
640 
363 
303 
329 

877 
505 

1.251 
929 
961 

1.339 

1.511 

599 
269 
222 
223 
198 

5.634 

4.696 
614 
291 
165 
68 

fc"  J 

83  1 
98  2 
100  0 
100  0 
100  0 

2,983 

1 .423 
606 
419 
333 
202 

363 

357 
404 
416 
406 
401 

663 

453 
123 
119 
132 
56 

'  Data  «eponed  under  1 .000  lo  1 .999  category 
—Data  not  available 

NOTE  -  -Data  are  derived  from  a  sample  survey  and  are  subjocl  to  sampling  e"or 
Because  c<  rounding  details  may  not  add  to  totals 


SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
Schools  and  Staffing  Su-vey  "  (This  table  v/as  prepared  April  1994  } 
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-General  statistics  of  public  school  libraries/media  centers,  by  level  of  school: 
1973-74  to  fall  1985 


I 

1973-74 

1977-78 

1984-85  and  tall  1985 ' 

ItC" 

Total 

Elementary 
and  combined 
schools 

Secondary 
schools 

Total 

Elementary 
and  combined 
schools 

Secondary 
schools 

Total 

Elementary, 
lunior  high,  and 
combined 
schools 

High 
schools 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Nsji'pe'  of  public  school  >ib»anes  media  centers 
N.i'^ber  c'  puP'1*.  se'voo  ffll'  mpmbersn.p 
-n  s^ousards 

74  625 
43  929 

52  310 
25  830 

22  315 
18  099 

70  854 
40  606 

52  087 
24  098 

18.767 
16  509 

73.352 
39.135 

61  013 
27.965 

12.339 
11.169 

Collections,  in  thousands 

Vo:u^es  o<  booKS  hold  at  end  of  year 
Volumes  o*  books  added  djnng  year 
Penodicai  subscfiot-ons  ne'd  at  end  of  yea' 
Atid-ovisua'  materials  neid  at  e"id  of  yea' 

506  965 
3;  487 
2  892 
68  024 

308  232 
22  206 
1  319 
43  719 

198  733 
15  281 
1  573 
24  305 

53 1  470 
28.999 
4  02G 
75  938 

343  070 
18  410 
2  347 
26  ~34 

188  400 
10  589 
1.679 
49  204 

620  974 
23  082 
?  487 

468  395 
1  7.290 
1  586 

152.579 
5  792 
901 

Collections  per  pupil  in  membership 

Book  vou'^es  Per  uup,; 
Boo  vo'ur^es  added  oor  puo'i 

t  

115 
0  Q 

119 
0  9 

11  0 

08 

13  1 
0  7 

14  2 
"1  8 

11  4 
OG 

159 

0  6 

16  7 
06 

13  7 

05 

Staff,  in  full-time  equivalents 
Coined  Mai* 
Men 
Wo  men 

Less  ihan  a  bachelor  s  degree  ' 
Bachelor  s  or  higher  degree 
NonCertified  staff  ie  g   technical  secretarial 
-■ip'icai  *>\c  \ 

62  659 
7  378 

55  281 
3  686 

58  974 

38  807 

35  045 
2  749 

32  296 
2  109 

.32  937 

21  48? 

27  614 
4.629 

22.985 
1.577 

26.037 

17  325 

6B  058 

1  520 
66  538 

44  764 

t  216 
43  548 

23  294 

304 

2?  990 

54.215 
42  '09 

39.682 
31  236 

14.534 
10  873 

Operating  expenditures,  in  thousands 
"tnt.n  nperal-nq  expenditures 

Salaries  and  wages 

Books 

Pcnndicnts 

F-Hitp'Vpnt 

Other  nppratng  expend^. res  ' 
Expenditures  per  student  in  membership 

T-.Ih1  operating  enpentfiKires 
Sai»e-es  and  wages 
B-  »oks 

$1  t82  280 
818  320 
162  960 
24  870 
GG  450 
109  680 

26  91 
18  03 
3  "1 

■  t-^t 

S636  390 
J          44  1  660 
i            86  860 
1            10  560 
38  440 
;             r'B  870 

! 

$545  890 
376  660 
76.100 
14  3U1 
28  010 
50.810 

1          'tC  16 
?0  8i 
1             4  i?0 

Si  385  608 
1  OOU  '^50 
172 473 

inoi? 

!       u  ^  o« 
| 

i             U  1.' 
;'4  o  1 
4 

S834  744 
P1 1  ?47 
106  199 
I  .i  ns.j 
40  -\pb 
r.;>  -.a 

S                U  64 

«J5  3: 

j                 5  41 

S550  864 
18^  301 

;        66  274 

1  r>  Or.R 

1           2<J  KM 

;  nt.vu 

i 

i         i «  ?  ,* 
i          <H  58 
i            4  01 

S205  234 
1      48  0  V 

o  :''i 

$143  564 
?7  57p 

6  On 

$61,670 
20  458 

! 

|        7  40 

"  Data  on  nurrhi'M  of  ''b'ary  m^do  C'Mo'S  mcmhe'Vvp  a"d  staff  am  V'  •a  1 

MM'. 

NUTI  IM 

.it    !»■  ,-t-i  t>, 

i  r..rrp  r 

Data  on  collections  and  expenditures  are  lor  1984  85  Definitions  of  typos  of  schools 
diffpr  'rom  tabulations  for  earlier  years 

Include*.  st»iff  hn'oViq  state  cortifir^tmn  as  'ihranans  mndi.i  sppuaiisls  »ir  classroom 
tpa<  hnrf, 

'Includes  audiuvisua1  matcais 
Data  not  avatlao'e 


because  <, 


"J  irv 


iid  ! 


SOUHCr  U  ^  Department  of  rducat'fin  Nalmnai  Contor  tor  Lducation  Statistics 
Sfaf/sf/cs  of*  Public  School  Libutnes  Media  Confers  fait  1974  a«d  M'  1978  'National 
Survey  of  Pubtn  and  Pnvate  SU>ou'  ULvanes  and  Medm  Conteis  1985"  (Th.s  table 
was  prepared  September  1986  | 
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Table  405.— General  statistics  of  college  and  university  libraries:  United  States  and  outlying  areas, 

1974-75  to  1987-88 


  -                 -      -r 

Item 

-  --  — i 

1974-75 

■   ■   T 

1975-76 

  i 

1976-77 

1978-79 

1981-82 ' 

«        .  I 
1984-85 

1987-88 1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

2.972 

2.387 

3.058 

3.1 22 

3  104 

3  322 

3.438 

Total  enrollment,  in  thousands2  

10.322 

11.211 

11.121 

11.392 

I 

12.372 

12  242 

12.767 

Collections,  thousands  of  units 

I 

4 1  11/^1    vl    VV/IU||I^O  d I   sZ\  l\J  \S I  j^CLl   

447.059 

468  033 

481 .442 

•U  *  C7  .  L>  C7  O 

567.826 

631 .727 

718.504 

Number  of  volumes  added  during  year  

23.242 

22.977 

22.367 

21.608 

19.507 

20.658 

21.907 

Number  of  serial  subscriptions3   

4.434 

4.618 

4.670 

4.775 

4.890 

■6317 

6416 

Library  staff,  In  full-time  equivalents 

=1 

Total  staff  in  regular  positions  3   

56.836 

56.852 

57.087 

58.416 

58.476 

58.476 

67.251 

Librarians  and  professional  staff 

 1 — 

23.530 

23.104 

23.308 

23.676 

23.816 

21  822 

25.1 15 

Othpr  nairi  ^taff 

33.306 

33.748 

33.779 

34.740 

34.660 

38.026 

40.733 

C^Ontrihi  itPfi  QPrviPPQ 

vUl  III  IUUICU  otl  VlVtO   ■     •  ■■■ 

1.403 

?>turipnt  a^i^tante  * 

33.821 

Hours  of  student  and  other  assistance,  in  thousands  

34.687 

36.725 

39.950 

39.552 

40.068 

28.360 

Library  operating  expenditures  (excluding  capital  outlay) 

Operating  expenditures,  total,  in  thousands   

SI, 081, 784 

S1.180.128 

$1,259,637 

$1,502,158 

$1 .943.769 

$2,404,524 

$2,770,075 

Day  .O  /  4 

cqq  AQA 

oyo.uyu 

HO  A  AIR 

\  uo  \  ,oy** 

I  .  I  3D.  1  oo 

I  .'lO  I  .OO  1 

61 .474 

66.1 75 

oo.bo3 

79.535 

tOO. 847 

Fringe  benefits   

— 

— 

231 .209 

Preservation   

22.206 

22.375 

22.521 

25.274 

30.351 

32.939 

34 . 1 44 

Collection   

327.904 

357.544 

373.699 

450.180 

561.199 

750.282 

891.281 

Other  library  operating  expenditures   

87.632 

84.660 

96.643 

122.731 

169.478 

233.957 

393.099 

Operating  expenditures,  total,  in  percents   

100  0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

Salaries4   

54  3 

55  0 

55  4 

54  9 

55  7 

48  1 

52  4 

Hourly  wages   

56 

5.6 

5.5 

53 

i  5i 

Fringe  benefits   

9.6 

Preservation   

20 

1  9 

1.8 

1  7 

!             1  6 

1  4 

1  2 

Collection   

30.0 

30.3 

29  7 

30  0 

28  9 

31.2 

32  2 

Other  library  operating  expenditures   

8.0 

7.2 

7.7 

82 

!  87 

97 

142 

Library  operating  expenditures  as  percent  of  total  institutional 

..- 

expenditures  for  educational  and  general  purposes   

3.9 

3.8 

3.8 

37 

|  35 

34 

"2.9 

1  Data  are  for  the  50  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  only  —Data  not  ava-iafre 
-Fail  enrollment  for  the  academic  year  specified 

•Data  are  for  end  of  year  N0TE  -Because  of  <oi.nd.ng  ccta.-s  may  <  ot  add  to  tolas 

'Includes  expenditures  for  fringe  benefits  (except  for  1984-85  and  1987-881  and  s<V-              SOURCE  U  S  Decadent  of  Educnion  Nat-oia-  Coot©'  'o-  E^CHO'i  Sta'sRs  L- 

ary  equivalents  of  contributed  services  staff  Drf)y  St.Visi'CS  of  Colleges  and  \Jr»\e'$  '.>e$  va-ous  vca^  -Trs  np-e  was  pienared 

'"Data  are  for  1986-87  January  1991  > 
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Table  406.— Selected  statistics  on  the  collections,  staff,  and  operating  expenditures  of  50  large  college 

and  university  libraries:  1988 


Institution 
1 

Rank 
order,  by 
number 
of 

volumes 
2 

Number 
of 

Full-time-equivalent  staff 

Operating  expenditures, 
in  thousands 

volumes 

if  dr\r\  nf 
31  CllU  01 

year, 
in  thousands 

3 

Total 

A 

Professional 

c 
0 

Total 
6 

Salaries  and 
wages 

7 

Harvard  University  (Mass  }  ....   

1 

11.497 

1.049 

325 

$37,196 

$20,464 

YalP  I  Intv/PrQitv  fPonn  \ 

laic;  uiitvdsuy  \vui  11 1  )     

2 

9  144 

707 

195 

32.010 

12.584 

1  IniwOrCitw  nf  lllmmc    1  Irhana  PaTimiC 

3 

7  377 

536 

146 

16.337 

8.662 

I  Jniv/PrQitu  of  f^aliforma   RprkPlP  • 

4 

7.191 

740 

168 

27.524 

1 7.620 

1  IniwPrcitu  nf  Mifhinan    Ann  ArhOi 

c 
D 

6  133 

677 

143 

21 .621 

10.693 

University  of  Texas.  Austin   

6 

5.889 

584 

136 

17.463 

9.436 

1  InivPr^itw  nf  Pahfnrma   1  nc  AoopIpq 

\ji  u  vtr  i  D<  ly  ui         i  iv  i  ilia .  LvD  nt  luui&o  .... 

7 

5.81 2 

711 

209 

28.447 

15.800 

fVil'imhia  I JnivPr^itv  Mam  nivi^iOn  (N  /  ) 

vsVJiiii  i  iuia  wi  uvwi  ouy  i  iviaiii  usividivii  u     *  ■/   

8 

5.741 

641 

166 

22.196 

12.082 

1  Jnivpr^itv/  of  Ohirano  MM  \ 

wlllVCTIoliy  vl  V/l  KUCIUU  VIII-/                                ..  -   

» 

9 

4.865 

349 

74 

13.954 

6.217 

1  ImwArQitw  nf  \A/iC^nncin  A^arlicnn 

1  u 

4  804 

504 

139 

18.161 

9.754 

University  of  Minnesota.  Twin  Cities   

1 1 

4  651 

484 

122 

17.740 

8.824 

Indiana  University.  Bloomington 

12 

4.530 

431 

104 

1 1 .486 

6.618 

Ohio  ^tatp  l  Jnivpr^itv/  Mam  Pamnn^ 

widic  wi  uv^i  ouy .  iviaiii  vsaiii^suo   

13 

4.254 

454 

118 

15.784 

8.444 

PornPlI  UnivPr^itv  fN  Y  \ 

iiwii  wiuvwiony  \  i  n  .  i  .  /   ■ 

14 

4.189 

414 

120 

12.986 

6.915 

PrinrPton  1  Iniv/PrQitu  M\J  1  \ 

15 

4.071 

375 

105 

15.660 

8.038 

Rutgers  University.  New  Brunswick  (N.J  )   

16 

4.054 

384 

82 

14.948 

8.351 

1  InivPr^ttv  of  VA/a^hinntOn 

17 

3.724 

447 

109 

14.350 

7.786 

uuKt;  uiuvtrroiiy  ^in.v^  t  

18 

O.DDJ7 

320 

94 

12.178 

6.012 

llniv/Pr^itw  of  Ari70na 

19 

3.622 

328 

84 

10.943 

5.453 

I  lni\/PrQitu  of  North  Parohna   f^haoPl  Will 

v-niivcony  ui  iNUiiil  vsdiuilild.  v^iiQ|Jd  mil   

on 

3.520 

413 

117 

15.884 

7.686 

University  of  Pennsylvania  

21 

3.500 

368 

108 

13.780 

7.400 

^^inhiinan  QlfstA  1  ImwOrCitw 

(ViiLriiydri  oldie  univtrroiiy                                         ..  .. 

22 

331 

78 

11.517 

5,900 

^tanforri  1  ImvPr^itu  /Halif  \ 

23 

3.187 

407 

80 

18.213 

10.488 

1  1  ni\;OrC it w  of  Qrti  ilhorn  California 

wiiivdoiiy  vjt  OUUlNtiN  vsdinui i Ha     

24 

3.170 

344 

64 

1 1 .860 

7.390 

1  IniwOrCitW  of  Y/irmma    Mam  P.amniiC 

25 

3.003 

343 

96 

14.1 19 

6.703 

New  York  University   

26 

2.988 

361 

108 

15.550 

7.593 

1  Iniworcitu  nf  Ini*/;* 

i^i  iivci  any  ui  lUWCl     

27 

■  2.931 

274 

86 

11.491 

5.718 

1  IniuorQitu  of  Pitt^hnroh  Mam  Oamnu^  /Ppnn  \ 
\j\\iv<j\ony  vji  <  niouuiyii.  ivian  i  v^cii  i  iiyvio  \i  ctiiii  /  ... 

28 

2.713 

342 

83 

10.110 

5.310 

University  of  FlonOa 

29 

2,702 

405 

106 

12.954 

7.278 

uiiivtriony  ui  Ocuryid  

2.688 

322 

76 

10.428 

4.984 

University  of  Rochester  (NY.)  

31 

2.598 

231 

61 

8.820 

3.678 

UIHVtJlbliy  UI  rxdllbdb.  IVIdlll  OdmpUb        ....                .  .. 

32 

2  585 

260 

77 

9.061 

4.251 

NorthiA/PQtPrn  1  Iniv/PrQitu  Mil  \ 

33 

2.574 

288 

79 

8.979 

5.321 

QtrslA  1  1  nnmrc it\ i  nf  Kl^it/  YnrU    Riiffaln    K^Qin  Pamni  iC 
OldlC  Uiilvyiblly  Ui  INcW  T  Ulft.  DUTTdlU.  IVIdlll  V^dilipUo 

34 

2.493 

272 

90 

10.703 

5.500 

1  IniwOrcitw  nf  California    Canla  Rarham 
wiiivciony  Ui  v^diiiuiiiia.  Odllld  Daiuci'u  ... 

35 

2.476 

247 

62 

10.334 

5.882 

Southern  Methodist  University  (Texas)   

36 

2.415 

141 

49 

5.619 

2.404 

1  lm\/orcitw  nf  KAiccniiri  Coliimhia 

UI  IIVCJl  oil y  yl  IVIIboUUI  1.  V'UIUIIIUIa                                      --  - 

37 

2.41 1 

235 

56 

6.601 

3.617 

1  IniwOrCitw  nf  f lHahnma    Morman  PamnnC 

i 

38 

2.396 

209 

55 

5.192 

2.267 

1  Iniv/Prcitu  of  Hawaii  Manna 

ui  iivcioHy  ui  nawciii.  iviaiiva       ...             ..  - 

39 

2.365 

247 

73 

8.587 

4.925 

1  OiiiQiana  ^tatP  1 1  A  ARM  A  WPhPrt  1  aix/Q  CpntPr 

40 

2.343 

283 

62 

7.983 

3.949 

Johns  Hopkins  University  (Md  )   

41 

2.330 

308 

82 

12.007 

5.756 

Arizona  State  University  

42 

2.315 

366 

95 

12.510 

5.457 

University  of  Delaware    

43 

2.296 

220 

57 

7.655 

3.093 

Purdue  University.  Main  Campus  (Ind  )  ... 

44 

2.242 

268 

59 

7.966 

4.102 

Wayne  State  University  (Mich  )    .  ... 

45 

2.234 

266 

74 

10.395 

4.457 

University  of  California.  Davis 

46 

2.227 

320 

68 

14.989 

7.619 

Syracuse  University.  Main  Campus  (N.Y  ) 

47 

2.217 

271 

68 

8.106 

3.821 

University  of  Colorado.  Boulder 

48 

2.186 

222 

50 

7.805 

4.235 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

49 

2.181 

265 

87 

9.443 

5  097 

Washington  University  (Missouri) 

50 

2.170 

230 

66 

9.558 

3.853 

SOUMCF.  U  S  Dop.i'l'^eiM  <>i  EoutdK-n  National  Cento'  in'  Education  Statistics. 
u'T-uUI'SNmI  o.ita  <ihps        was  p'onamd  May  19M  i 
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Table  407.— General  statistics  of  public  libraries,  by  population  of  legal  service  area:  1992 


Population  of  legal  service  area 

Item 

Total 

Under  10.000 

10.000  to 
49.999 

50.000  to 
99,999 

100.000  to 
249.999 

250.000  to 
499999 

500.000  and 
over 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Numb#r  of  public  Hbrsry  strvic6  outlets 

16,936 

5,764 

4,145 

1,854 

2,014 

1,140 

2,019 

Central  libraries   

8,835 

5,413 

2.492 

496 

296 

77 

61 

Rranrh  lihrarioc 

7.035 

266 

1.290 

1.135 

1,524 

981 

1.839 

1.066 

85 

363 

223 

194 

82 

119 

Collections,  in  thousands 

Books  and  serial  volumes 1   

642.525 

89.056 

158.315 

80,170 

89.846 

70.799 

1 54.340 

Audio  and  video  materials  and  films  

29.951 

2.753 

6.939 

3.748 

5.149 

2,754 

8.608 

Serial  subscriptions   

1.684 

255 

443 

214 

233 

182 

359 

Paid  staff,  in  full-time  equivalents 

35.999 

5.331 

9.318 

4.483 

4,822 

3.700 

8.344 

Librarians  with  ALA-MLS2   

24.461 

964 

5.499 

3.284 

3.786 

3.156 

7.772 

Other  staff   

73.927 

4.693 

17.510 

10,268 

12.049 

9,011 

20.397 

Finances,  in  thousands 

S4.997.339 

S323.285 

$1,087,681 

I  $632,970 

$735,283 

$605,053 

$1,613,065 

Percentage  distribution 

Source  of  income 

Total   =  

Federal  

100  0 
1.0 

100  0 
1.6 

100.0 
0.8 

100.0 
1.0 

100.0 
1.1 

100.0 
1  0 

100.0 
1.1 

State   

Local   

Other  

12.0 
78.6 
8.4 

93 
72.9 
162 

109 
79.1 
9.1 

12.6 
78.8 
7.6 

9.9 
81.9 
7.0 

11.7 
81.5 
5.8 

140 
76.9 
8.1 

'  Some  data  are  different  from  other  tables  due  .to  a  different  population  base  NOTE  —Because  of  rounding  details  may  not  add  to  totals  Totals  may  be  underesti- 

*  ALA-MLS=A  master's  degree  from  a  graduate  library  education  program  accredited  mated  due  to  nonresponse 

by  the  Amencan  L.bran/  Association  (ALAI  SOURCE  U  S  Department  of  Education.  NaUonal  Center  for  Education  Stat>sl.cs. 

Public  Libraries  m  the  United  States  1992  tlhis  table  was  prepared  June  1994  ) 


Table  408.— Public  libraries,  books  and  serial  volumes,  annual  attendance,  and  reference  transactions, 

by  state:  1992 


State 


Number 
of  public 
libraries 


United  States 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Anzona 

Arkansas 

CaMorma 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  o*  C  Tibia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mame 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 

Mu.-higan 

Minnesota 
Mississippi 


Number  of 
books  and 

serial 
volumes  1  (m 
thousands) 


Number  of 
books  and 

serial 
volumes 
per  capita 


8,946 


642.617j 


2.7 


204 
85 
39 
36 

158| 

120  | 
194 ; 
29  ' 


54 
I 

107 
607 
238 


517| 
320 
116 
64 
226 

24  ; 
3-4| 

133  | 
47  I 


6  835 
1  855 

7  225 
4  6C7 

58  136 

8  977  | 
12  523  1 

1  209 

1  881 
20.954 

13.557 

3  011 

2  778 
33  464 
18  732 

10.562 
8  333 
7  123 
Q  133 

4  790 

14  013 
27  203 
23  359 
11  620 

5  000 


Library 
vsiis  per 
capita-' 


Public  library 

reference 
transactions 
per  capita  1 


1  8 
32 

1  9 

2  0 
1  9 


1  8 
3 

1 

20 

2  7 
35 

3  3 
36 

38 
A  1 
20 
?  1 

4  9 

30 
.1  b 
2  $ 
?  7 
1  9 


4  7 
4  5 


3  P  ! 
ft* 


6 

3  1 

4  0 


2  7 

3  1 

4  8 

5  4 
56 

5  0 
5  5 
26 
2  2 
4  9 

44  j 
2  4 


1.0 


0  5  | 
07j 

1  1  ! 

0  4  ; 

1  3  : 


Number 
of  public 
libraries 


Number  of 
books  and 

serial 
volumes '  (in 
thousands) 


Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

Ne*  Hampshire 


1  0  ;  i  New  jersey 
It;  New  Me*'<:o 


05 
i  8 
1  4 

07 
1  1 
08 
1  2 
1  0 

0  7 

1  i 
03 
07 


0  8 

1  3 
04 


New  York 
North  Caro-ina 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  island 

Souin  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 

V.rg.-«a 

Way*  nqton 
]  j  West  Wg-n.a 
j  |  Wisconsin 
|j  Wyoming 


Number  of 
books  and 

serial 
volumes 
per  capita 


143 
83 

269 
26 

232 


761  i 
74 
90 

250 
110 
125 
445 
5< 

40 
116 
136 
484 

6«J 

20r3 


23j 


| 

18  107  i 
2.480 
4.859" 
2  325; 
4  695  j 
I 

28  263  | 
4  053  j 
64  446 
12  491 
1.919 

38.595 
5518 
6.382 

23.848 
3.633 

5.833 
2.244 
7  936 
31.141 
4.578 

2  359 

14  626 
12  876 

4  362 

15  962 
2.006 


Library 
visits  per 
capita'' 


3  8 
3  1 
38 
1  7  ! 
5  5 

3  7 
3  1 
36 

1  9 
36 

35 

2  2 
2  3 
2  1 
39 


3  9 

1  6 
20 

2  7 


?  4 

2  6 
24 

3  2 

4  3 


4  1 

35 


4  6 

3  1 

4  1 


29 
54 

2  5 
4  6 
2  5 
20 


3  3 
5  7 

4  6 


ERIC 


'  Some  data  are  different  from  other  tables  due  to  a  different  population  base 
-*  Attendance  ts  the  total  number  of  persons  entering  the  iihrar\  including  persons  ai- 
tendmg  activities,  moetmgs  and  those  persons  requiring  no  staff  servires 

''A  reference  transaction  is  an  information  contact  which  involves  the  knowledge  use 
Q     mmendat'ons  'nte'P' elation  or  instructions  n:  tho  use  of  one  O'  n»0'C  .nform.it'nn 
cos  by  a  member  of  the  library  staff 


■  Response  rate  'ess  than  70  percent 
NOTE  -Totals  may  be  underestimated  due  to  non'esponse 

SOURCf"  U  S  Detriment  of  Educator  National  Center  <ot  Education  Statistics. 
Public  I  ,bt,inCR  <n  the  Untied  States  199?  ( '  his  table  was  prepared  June  1994  ) 
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Table  409.— Percentage  of  workers,  18  years  old  and  over,  using  computers  on  the  job,  by  selected 
characteristics  and  computer  activities:  October  1993 


Se'octed  characteristics 


Percent 
using 

comput- 
ers at 
work 

Number 

Percent  of  on»the-|ob  computer  vvoikers  using  specific  computer  applications 1 

using 
comput- 
ers at 
work,  in 
thou- 
sands 

Analysis 
spreadsheets 

Book- 
keeping 
invoicing, 
and  inven- 
tory 

Commu- 
nica> 
lions 

Oala 
bases 

Desktop 
Dublishmg 
graphics 

Edu- 
cation 

Program- 
ming 

Sales  and 
telemarketing 

Word 

process- 
mg 

Use  4  or 
more  cat- 
egories 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 

45.8 

51,106 

36.1 

45.0 

38.7 

7.6 

34.5 

22.3 

15.7 

13.1 

16.2 

44.4 

40.7 

34  4 
48.3 

50  7 

51  3 
43  9 
27  2 

4.965 
8.424 
14.969 
13.854 
6.881 
2014 

25  0 

37  2 

38  8 
38  6 
34  5 
28  0 

45  3 
45  2 
45  4 
45  1 
44  3 
42.7 

27  1 
38  7 
40  4 
42  0 
38  8 
31.6 

60 
77 
87 
79 
64 
4  5 

27  1 

35  0 

36  0 
36  8 
33  3 
27  4 

159 
22.8 
25  0 
23  4 
20  4 
150 

10.4 

14  3 

15  8 
18  5 
158 
14  0 

11  2 
139 
14  9 

12  9 
11  2 

93 

199 
170 
16  4 

14  5 

15  0 
16.9 

34  7 
45  7 
45  0 
47  5 
43  9 
40  0 

29  8 

41  8 

42  9 

43  4 
39  2 
33  9 

100 
34  2 
5G4 
58.2 
68  8 
71  2 

1.190 
13.307 
11.548 

5.274 
13.162 

4.628 

19  1 
23  7 
33  5 
37  5 

46  9 

47  9 

54.4 
52  5 
49  5 
47  0 
40  0 
29  3 

20  4 
29  4 

38  5 

39  7 
45  1 
48  5 

38 
4  4 
73 
79 
104 
100 

22  2 
25  8 
33  9 
34.7 
41  5 
41  9 

99 
133 

20  6 

21  7 
28  8 
35  3 

96 
95 
130 
138 
194 
31  0 

88 
89 
11  3 
14  2 
16  7 
18  1 

20  6 
176 
180 
14  9| 
17  0 1 
104 

16  0 
30  8 

40  9 

41  6 
54  8 
63  8 

21  8 
29  9 
40  0 
40  7 
49  2 
52  1 

66  9 

1  999 

42  8 

27  9 

45  9 

76 

39  2 

28  3 

21  3 

15  2 

5  2 

66  5 

46.2 

40  3 
85 
24  2 
42  8 
52  6 
69  8 
75  4 

24.414 
642 
4.942 
5^086 
2.358 
7.324 
2.601 

41.1 
20.2 
23  4 
35  8 
41  8 
52  3 
56  0 

45  2 
56  0 
52  0 
50  4 

46  8 
42  6 
34  1 

39  4 
20  9 
24  6 
37  1 
39  3 
47  1 
51  7 

11  1 
56 
72 
10  4 
133 
138 
130 

35  2 
198 
19  6 
33  4 

36  0 
43  4 
46  8 

25  3 
109 
129 
22  0 

26  2 
31  6 
37  8 

14  8 
9  1 
77 
1 2  8 
14  7 
166 
25  2 

17  0 
96 
96 
15  6 
19  1 

21  0 

22  5 

18  1 

16  2 

17  7 

168 
20  9 
138 

40  7 
12  2 
173 

36  6 
53  8 
63  3 

43  0 
21  1 
25  4 

41.9 
53.2 
57  2 

66  5 

1.461 

45  0 

29  2 

46  0 

86 

38  7 

29  9 

20  9 

179 

5  2 

63  7 

47  9 

52  4 
12  5 
45  2 
58  6 
63  7 
67  6 
66  5 

26.692 
547 
8.365 
6.461 
2.916 
5.838 
2.027 

31  6 
178 
23.8 
31  6 
34  0 
40  2 
37  4 

44.8 
52  5 
52  8 
48  7 
47  1 
36  8 
23  2 

38  1 
19  9 
32  2 

39  7 

40  0 
42  5 
44  3 

4  4 
1  7 
28 
4  8 
35 
6  1 
60 

33  8 
25  1 
29  4 

34  3 
33  6 
39  2 

35  6 

196 
8  7 
136 
19  4 
18  1 
25  3 
32J 

165 
103 
105 
13  1 
13  1 
22  9 
38  5 

95 
79 
8  6 
8  0 
102 
11  5 
124 

14  5 
25  8 
17  5 

15  7 
13  5 
120 

60 

47  8 
20  5 
38  8 
47  9 
45  7 
56  1 
64  4 

38  6 
22  6 
32  5 
40  0 

39  6 

44  1 

45  5 

68  2 

538 

36  8 

24  1 

45  4 

4  8 

40  8 

24  1 

22  3 

7  7 

5  2 

74  3 

41  5 

48  7 
36  2 
29  3 
43  9 

43.020 
4  016 
2.492 
1  578 

37  2 
27  5 
29  1 
39  7 

45  8 

38  3 
45  6 

39  4 

39  3 
37  3 
32  1 
37  2 

78 
58 
65 
89 

35  2 
31  2 
27  6 
33  5 

23  0 
168 
18  7 
22  6 

15.9 
157 
133 
129 

134 
10  9 
10  8 
152 

16  7 
12  9 
160 
10  2 

45  9 
35  5 
33  6 
44  5 

41  8 
34  1 
32  9 
39  0 

67  7 

21.044 

46  5 

39  3 

45  7 

106 

40  3 

31  1 

22  2 

16  7 

11  6 

56  7 

49  7 

72  3 

10  645 

54  5 

54  3 

49  0 

8  1 

44  3 

29  6 

159 

14  9 

184 

58  3 

55  6 

68  3 

7.712 

43  2 

26  6 

45  8 

154 

40  7 

33  2 

16  1 

20  0 

54 

54  2 

45  2 

49  1 

2  091 

18  9 

1 6  4 

28  G 

5  5 

20  1 

30  0 

69  6 

1 1  2 

2  3 

52  0 

72  5 

597 

44  0 

158 

48  9 

11  2 

33  4 

34  9 

47  0 

23  8 

2  2 

77  4 

51  1 

65  5 

22.316 

31  2 

50  7 

36  5 

5  1 

33  4 

173 

11  9 

10  9 

22  6 

42  0 

38  7 

69.9 
48  8 

2  592 
6.220 

41  5 
34  1 

29  0 
59  9 

38  1 
33  6 

13  1 
4  7 

37  9 
31  5 

21.2 
18  5 

11  0 
1  1  0 

28  8 
82 

4  7 
53  7 

37  4 
34  8 

37  9 
43  5 

76  7 
14  7 

1J.505 
2  126 

279 
152 

50  6 
31  3 

37  5 
31  5 

37 
2  7 

33  3 
20  9 

16  0 
75 

124 
9  1 

8  7 
66 

11  7 
11  6 

46  2 
20  5 

36  6 
18  7 

23  2 

2  976 

32  0 

45  3 

29  2 

99 

1      26  1 

16  4 

11  0 

14  A 

9  6 

20  6 

28  2 

14  9 
85 

2  382 
262 

15  3 
21  5 

51  8 
65  3 

183 
16  d 

6  1 
l  8 

17  0 
!     27  3 

125 

i  ,6? 

65 
86 

7  1 
76 

I  96 
10  4 

11  4 

28  2 

164 
31  7 

25  1 
38  4 
45  7 
51  9 
60  6 
65  9 

5  224 
7.337 
8.911 
7  027 
12.643 
8.994 

24  4 
29  3 
32  3 
34  2 
40  4 
49  3 

46  6 
48  9 

47  1 
45  4 
43  4 
40  6 

28  8 
35  3 
35  7 
37  3 
42? 
47  8 

5  1 

6  1 
69 

7  3 
89 
9  5 

27  4 
31  1 
31  5 
33  0 
37  5 
42  1 

155 
192 
20  6 
20  6 
24  4 
29  5 

12  1 
138 
15  1 
156 
178 
170 

94 
11  2 

11  8 

12  9 
14  6 
16  3 

18  7 
17  8 
150 
134 
152 
175 

33  1 
38.6 
40  7 
42  2 
476 
57  9 

30  6 

36  7 

37  1 

38  2 
.4J  7 

52  2 

Age 

18  to  25 
25  to  30 
30  to  39 
40  to  49 
50  to  59 
60  or  older 

Educational  attainment  and 
sex 

Not  high  school  graduate 
High  school  graduate 
Some  college 
Associate  degree 
Bache!or  s  degree 
Master's  degree 
Doctor's  or  professional 
degree 

Male  .  . 

Nol  high  school  graduate 
Hich  school  graduate 
Some  college 
Associate  degree 
Bachelor's  degree 
Master's  degree       .    .  . 
Doctor's  or  professional 
degree 

Female 
Not  high  school  graduate 
High  school  graduate 
Some  college 

Associate  degree  

Bachelor's  degree 
Masler  s  degree 
Doctor's  or  professional 
degree 

Race- el  h  maty 
White  non-Hispanic 
Black.  non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 
OthO' 

Occupational  Qroup 
Managerial  and  professional 
specially 

Executive  administrative 

and  managerial 
Professional  specialty 

occupations 
Teachers  except  college 

and  university 
Teachers  college  and 
university 
Technical  sales  and 
administrative  support 
Technicians  and  related 

support 
Sales  occupations 
Administrative  support, 
including  dencai 
Service  occupations 
Precision  production  cralt. 

n^d  repair 
Operators  fabricators  and 

♦ahnrers 
Farming  forestry  and  fishing 

Family  income 1 
Less  man  $20  000 
S20  000  to  S29  999 
S30  000  lo  $39,999 
$40  000  to  $49  999 
$50  000  to  $74,999 
$75  000  f>r  nioro 


"  Individuals  may  be  counted  m  moie  than  one  computer  activity 
includes  bulletin  boards  and  electronic  mail 
'Ci-mpuli"  assisted  (les*gn 

T  *■  <ud*»s  pmso^s  whoso  income  data  woro  not  available 


NOTE  Data  are  based  o"  ; 
pimg  and  nonsampliny  poor 


sample  survey  of  households  and  are  sub|pr?  to  sam« 


SOURCE  U  S  Deoaitmonl  ot  Commprrp  Bureau  o<  IN*  Census  Culprit  Population 
Survey.  October  19^3  unpublished  data  iThis  tab'p  was  pmpniod  Maich  1994  i 
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Table  410.— Access  to  and  use  of  home  computers,  by  selected  characteristics  of  students  and  other 

users:  October  1993 


Seeded 
crwacl  ersvcs 


1 


>vitn 
compu?er  s 
si  no  me 


I  Percen: 
using 
computers 
at  nome 


Disifbutiof  of  freduency  of  use 
pc  week  for 
persons  usmg  computers  in  nome 


6  Of  7 
days 


4  or  5 
days 


2  or  3 
days 


1  day 
or  less 


Percent  of  persons  whose  home 
computer  has  specific 
components  1 


Hard 
disk 


Color 
mon- 
itor 


Fax  or 
modem 


Percent  of  computer  users  using  specific  applications' 


Commu- 
nica- 
tions 1 


School 
assign- 
ments 


programs 


Games  '  , 


,  Wo'd 

i ;  °ro<-- 

i  ess.ng 


Total,  all  persons 
Age 

Less  than  25 
25  to  29 
30  to  39 
40  to  49 
50  to  59 
60  or  older 

Family  income 

Less  than  $20  000 
S20  000  to  S29  999 
S30.000  1o  S39.999 
$40,000  to  $49,999 
$50,000  to  $74,999 
$75  000  or  more 

Total,  all  students 

Preprimary 

1st  to  8th  grjfje 

9th  1o  1 2th  grade 

Undergraduate 

Graduate 

Sex 

Male 

Prepnmary 

1  si  to  8tn  grade 

9m  to  1 2th  gMde 

Unaergraduate 

Graduate 

Female 
Prepnmary 
1  st  to  8ln  grade 
9th  lo  I2tu  g-ade 
Undergraduate 
Graduate 

Race/ethnicity 

White  non-Hispanic 
Prepnmary 
tsi  to  3th  grade 
9th  to  1 2tr  g'adc 
Undergraduate 
Graduate 

B'ack.  ncn-Hisoanic 
Preprimary 
1  st  to  8th  grade 
9th  to  1 2ih  grade 
Undergraduate 
Graduate 

H.spanic 
Prepnmary 
1st  to  8t*  grade 
9th  to  1 2tn  grade 
Undergraduate 
G'aduate 

Family  income 

Less  than  $20  000 
$20  000  to  $29,999 
S30  000  to  $39  999 
$40  000  lo  $4«  999 
$50  000  <o  S74  990 
$?5  000  or  m.;rc 


27.1 

30  6 
23  4 
30  7 
36  4 
27  1 
105 


9  2 
18  5 
26  5 
35  2 
473 
62  8 


36.1 

29  6 
31  9 
37  2 
44  7 
60  4 


36? 
28  5 

31  8 
36  6 
48  7 
62  6 

36  0 
30  9 

32  1 

37  9 
41  5 
58  4 


43  3 
35  8 
39  6 
46  2 
49  4 
61  4  1 
I 

16  1  I 
12  3  i 

ta  i  i 

14  6  ! 
27  0 
56  7 

552 
1  1  7  ! 
12  1  , 

14  4  I 

2"  3  1 
56  3 


15  2 
25  5 
34  3 
4;'  6 
55  9 


21  0 
166 
21  0 
23  0 
15  8 
4  6 


56 
11.3 
169 
22  9 
31  6 
42  4 


11  1 
168 

162 
169 
17  7 
20  7 


19-2 
16  6 
14  0 
139 
135 
14  3 


26.5 
15  3 
24  3 
28  1 
32  4 
51  8 


26  9 
14  8 
24  5 

27  6 
36  1 
55  2 

26  2 
158 
24  2 

28  6 

29  4 
48  8 


32  2 
19  0 
30  8 
35  1 
35  5 
52  8 

10  8 

4  1 

89  ! 
10  3 
19  1 
47  6  I 

10  3  ! 
56  I 

7  4 ! 

96 
21  9 
52  2  , 


10  9  J 
186 
25  1 
31  5 

42  0  i 
53  1  i 


12.4 

4  7 
99 
11.6 
16  2 
25  5 


15  1 
60 

11  6 
15  0 
20  2 
31  0 

96 
34 
80 
8  1 

12  3 
19  9 


1 1  9 
4  4 
9  7 
10  9 
158 
25  1 

138 
59 

10  6 
126 
18  7 

21  r 

139 
7  9 

11  2 
13  7 
150 
28  5 


185 
134 

11  9 
10  fi 
10.5 

12  1 


17.1 

155 
184 
179 
179 
198 
167 


157 
166 
168 
166 
176 
17.9 


33.3  .34.9 


16.3 

107 
14  1 
17  7 
19  2 
21  4 


170 
13  1 
143 
19  7 

19  8 

20  7 

155 
82 
138 
156 
186 


t60 
1 1  8 
138 
166 
19  3 
22  1 

16  8 
29 
16  9 
22  0 
139 
188 

21  1 
68 

16  1 
33  2 

22  4 
16  5 


160 
16  8 

15  4 

16  7 

17  3 
15  2 


36  2 
33  4 
33  2 
30  9 

27  9 

28  7 


31  3 

33  9 

34  2 
33  8 
33  2 
33  0 


37  3 

31  3 

32  7 
34  3 
34  7 

33  9 


33  8 
32  9 
35  0 
35  7 
35  7 

34  8 


80.7 

79  5 
83  5 
82.3 

80  9 
80  2 
80  2 


72  4 
74  6 
76  8 

81  6 

82  5 
87  6 


75.8 

75  2 
68.5 
74  0 
79  4 
79  2 
77  5 


64  6 
73  0 
72  7 

77  2 

78  6 
80  1 


69  1 
66  3 

70  3 
69  6 
65  0 
60  0 


57  8 
62  8 
66  7 

71  4 
70  4 

72  2 


36.3 
39  5 
37  9 
37  3 
31.8 
33  2 


34  1 

37  3 
36  6 
33  4 
30  0 
30  2 

38  5 
41  9 

39  4 
41  4 
33  5 
36  1 


35  8 
37  4 

37  1 

38  1 

31  2 

32  5 

37  0 
53  6 
42  8 
29  0 

33  0 
32  2 

39  6 

36  7 
42  8 
29  6 
42  1 
44  4 


34  1 
38  6  I 
38  2 
37  0  1 
34  1  1 
3/2  1 


35.1 
450 
38.1 
33  3 
32  8 
20  0 


33  7 
43  6 

37  5 
31  9 
30  0 
18  1 

36  5 
46  5 

38  7 

34  9 

35  6 
21  8 


36  3 
46  4 
39  5 
34  4 

33  7 
20  3 

32  4 

37  7 
29  7 
36  4 

34  4 
2?  3 

25  5 
48  6 
29  9 
23  5 
20  5 
10  6 


31  3 
31  2 
34  6 
35-3 
38  1 
36  5 


80.6 

82  3 
79  9 
77  7 
81  5 
89  4 


81  0 

82  7 
60  6 
77  5 
82  1 
89  7 

80  2 
82  0 

79  2 
77  9 

80  9 
89  2 


81  1 
83  7 

80  5 
78  2 

81  9 
89  3 

73  8 
67  9 

73  6 

71  4 
76  1 

82  3 

74  7 

70  5 

72  3 

71  5 
76  2 
95  ' 


74  9 
72  7 
76  3 
80  4 
82  8 
87  8 


76.3 
72  0 
75  2 
78  0 
78  1 
77  9 


76  1 
71  1 
75  1 

77  8 

78  8' 

75  0 

76  5 
73  0 
75  2 
78  2 

77  5 
80  7 


.  77  6 

72  7 
76  8 
79  5 
79  2 
78  I 

64  8 

59  2 

60  7 
59  7 
75  2 
75  3 

73  0 

75  5 
70  4 

76  9 
70  5 
84  9 


65  9 
71  8 
73  2 

78  9 

79  9 

80  5 


38.5 

36  2 
44  2 
42  3 
39  0 

37  1 
33.2 


28  6 

32  1 

33  7 
37  5 
41  7 
46  1 


33.5 

84 
48  0 
51.2 
48  6 
50  9 
51.4 


32  3 

33  8 
33' 6 
31  4 
33.3 
35  3 


28.3 

48  9 
22  6 
15  6 
15  7 
9  5 
33 


34  7 
28  4 

27  5 
26  0 

28  5 
26.9 


34.6 

38  1 

30  0 
34  2 
33  5 
30  8 
27  4 


33  0 
37  8 
35.3 
32  8 

34  2 

35  0 


69.9 

69  6 
72  1 
69  7 

66  8 

67  8 


70  5 

71  0 

72  1 
69  7 

68  2 

69  2 

69  4 

68  2 
72  1 

69  7 

65  6 

66  4 


70  1 
70  2 
72  3 

69  8 
67  0 

67  3 

68  4 

66  9 

70  6 
61  5 
70  7 

69  5 

63  0 
53  8 
65  3 

67  4 
55  5 
77  9 


57  9 
63  7 
67  5 
74  0 

73  4 

74  6 


37.5 
40  9 
36  9 
34  6 
36  3 
50  3 


38  7 
41  3 
36  2 
36  5 
40  7 
51  8 

36  3 
40  6 

37  6 
32  6 
320 
489 


38  0 
41  7 
37  5 

35  5 

36  4 
50  1 

34  5 

39  3 
33  8 
21  2 
41  3 
48  6 

32  7 
29  7 
31  2 
31  2 
31  4 
588 


29  2 

31  1 

32  8 
36  0 
41  8 
436 


11.8 

07 
2  6 
7  1 
26.5 
47  8 


12  7 

0  4 

2  2 
85 

29  4 
53  6 

10  8 

1  0 

3  1 
5  7 

23  7 
41  8 


11  4 
0  7 

2  7 
7  1 

26  1 
47  3 

14  2 
00 

3  2 
3  7 

37  2 
37  4 

17  2 
0  0 
0  8 
158 
30  8 
69  8 


20  4 
130 
1  1  5 
89 
10  1 
10  4 


55.1 
4  1 

43.6 
73  0 
70  6 
69  5 


54  1 
5  8 
40  5 
72  5 

72  1 
71  6 

56  ? 

2  2 
46  9 

73  5 
69  0 
67  5 


55  2 
4  3 

43  8 
73  5 
71  2 

70  8 

53  0 
0  0 

44  8 

67  9 
60  6 
60  3 

54  9 
0  0 

38  9 

68  7 
73  1 

71  8 


62  0 
53  3 
55  3 

53  2 

54  1 
54  5 


34.9 

57  2 

21  1 

22  2 
19  1 
19  5 
19  7 


33  7 
36  8 
35  4 
35  4 
35  4 
33  6 


39.1 

62  0 
48.2 
26  6 
26  8 
39  2 


39  4 

61  3 
47  4 
27  4 
27  8 
42  1 

38  6 

62  7 
49  1 
25  8 
25  8 
36  2 


38  4 
62  0 
47  2 
25  5 
25  5 

39  3 

50  8 
76  7 
64  9 
36  1 

40  3 
35  8 

34  7 

39  6 

40  4 
27  7 
30  3 
39  6 


35  3 
41  2 
41  0 
38  1 
38  1 
40  8 


55.1 

86  6 
86  4 
32  9 
16  3 
21  9 


23.8 

3  1 
35  2 

38  6 

39  1 
37  2 
26  5 


162 

21  2 

22  2 
21  0 
25  2 
29  1 


53.2 

37  7 

63  4 
61  9 
65  1 

64  7 
59  4 


50  2 
50  2 
49  2 
48  9 
53  8 
60  2 


l 


57  8 
90  7 

sse 
34  3 

18  3 
25  1 

52  3 

82  3 

83  9 
31  5 
14  3 
18  7 


55  6 
87  1 


87  0  j 
31  8  I 
15  5  j 


i 


21  0  j 

56  3 
85  7 
84  5  I 

40  4  I 
27  5  I 
24  9  ! 

I 

51  2  j 

84  7  I 

41  3  I 
12  7 
37  7 


4-1  0 
51  5 
54  1 
61  3 
56  9 
579 


5.7 

00 

00 

23 
12  1 
37  0 

! 

6  1  ! 

00  j 

0: 

23  | 
12  5  ! 
42  4  j 

5  4  I 
00 

00  I 

23  i 
118  1 
31  6  i 


00 

00  I 

?  1  ! 
13  2  . 
36  2 

lt\ 

00  ] 
56  ! 
9  3  : 

4  ?  9  \ 

5  2  ' 
00 

0  0 ! 

T  4  j 

56  | 
43  5  i 


6  9  ■ 
4  B  : 


41.8 

5  1 
28  0 
17  6 
62  0 
80  1 


40  1 
4  4 
26  0 
45  1 

61  9 
80  6 

43  6 
58 
30  2 
SO  1 

62  1 


42  6 
5  7 
28  9 
4H  7 
64  0 
82  1 

33  9 

0  0 
71  6 
27  2 
56  7 
60  2 

35  3 
0  0 

1  7  6 


4:6 
38  6 
J6  9 


'  Data  a'e  for  the  f^ost  recently  pu'Chased  comDute'  for  families  with  more  than  o«e 
computer  Pexent  fcnsed  on  persons  who  nave  a  comnule'  in  iheir  home 
•  individuals  mav  be  counted  m  more  than  one  compute'  act'vty 
'mc'udes  bmtntin  hoa'ds  and  picrl'onir, 


NOTE  —Data  are  based  on  a  sample  survey  o'  houseno<d«=  <wi  <vo  suty  . 4  v  su" 
piing  and  nonsamp'nig  error 

SOURCE  U  S  Department  o?  Commerce  Bureau  of  the  Census  C-u'-ent  Popoiat-nr 
Survey  Octobet  1993  unpublished  data  (Th«s  table  *as  preuaied  Mav  1994  1 
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Table  411.— Student  use  of  computers,  by  level  of  Instruction  and  selected  characteristics: 

October  1984, 1989,  and  1993 


I 

October  1989 

October  1993 

l 

S'.uUvm  and  school  | 

Odooer 
1984 
Total 

Toiai  • 

Prekinder- 
garten 
and 
kinder- 
garten 

Grades  1 
to  8 

Grades  9 
10  12 

1  si  10  41h 
year  ot 
college 

5th  or 
later  year 

of 
college 

Total 

Prekindot- 
garten' 

and 
kinder- 
garten 

Grades  1 
to  8 

Grades  9 
to  12 

1st  10  4ih 
year  of 
college 

5th  or 
later  year 

college 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

14» 

Percent  ot  students  using  computers  al  school 

Total 

27.3 

42.7 

14.7 

52.3 

39.2 

39.2 

40.7 

59.0 

26.2 

68.9 

58.2 

55.2 

52.1 

Sox 
F  emao 

29  0 
25  5 

43  5  | 
41  9  j 

139 
15  6 

52  9 
51  7 

38  7 

39  8 

42  1 
36  8 

47  0 
34  9 

59  4 
58  7 

25  9 

26  5 

69  5 
68  4 

56  5 
60  0l 

57  5 
53  3 

56  7 
47  8 

Raci?  otN^cily 
VVniie  "on-H.spa^ic  1 
B'.iCk  no^-H  spanic 

Othe- 

30  0 
16  8 
186 
28  6 

45  7 
32  6 
34  9 
42  7 

170 

7  4 
10  1 

8  5 

58  1 
35  7 
40  2 
47  0 

40  6 
36  0 
33  6 

41  4 

40  0 
35  1 
32  4 
43  9 

39  6 
35  2 
37  8 
58  0 

61  6 

51  5 

52  3 
59  0 

29  4 
165 
192 
23  5 

73  7 
56  5 
58  4 
65  7 

59  9 
54  5 
54  1 
57  3 

54  9 
56  9 
51  9 
60  9 

49  8 
57  9 
53  7 
69  4 

Hnusehoia  income 
Less  than  $5  000 
$5  000  to  9  999 
SlOOOO  lo  14  999 
Si 5.000  to  19  999 
S20  000  to  24.999 
S25.000  to  29  999 
$30  000  to  34  999 

$40  000  10  49  999 
$50  OOu  10  74  999 
$75  000  Of  "«ore 

18  7 
2\  0 
22  4 

25  9 

26  7 
30  5 
30  5 
32  3 
32  8 

35  5 

36  0 

36  7 
36  1 
38  4 

41  5 

42  4 

46  1 

44  2 

45  2 
44  7 

47  0 
51  2 

85 
9  2 
14  6 
11  9 

14  6 
16  1 
174 
16  1 

15  4 
162 
21  2 

40  4 
40  3 
44  4 

50  9 

51  8. 
56  4 
56  8 

58  3 

59  7 
61  2 
67  0 

35  6 
32  7 

39  1 
34  8 

40  1 

43  8 
37  8 

41  5 

36  7 

44  6 
45.8 

40  1 
40  5 
30  8 

39  6 
32  5 

40  4 

37  1 
345 

38  1 
43  4 
49  6 

53  5 
60  2 
55  2 
44  0 

44  4 
42  1 
33  3 

45  3 
35  4 
31  8 
31  0 

51  2 
53  3 
56  4 

58  1 
56  4 
60  0 

59  1 

60  7 
59  3 
62  6 
"64  6 

196 
24  4 
20  1 
23  8 
23  7 
28  0 
23  7 

27  1 

28  5 
28  6 
33  5 

55  0 
60  3 
64  7 
67  5 
64  3 
70  1 

69  6 
72  1 

70  3 
75  6 
78  7 

50  6 

51  9 

56  7 

57  4 
53  0 

60  3 
59  7 

61  7 
57  2 

61  5 

62  5 

61  7 
53.9 

50  7 

51  2 
57  4 
51  5 
51  7 
49  2 
53  9 
57  4 
60  9 

66  7 
56  2 
76  1 
58.5 
52.4 
58.0 
45  3 

47  9 

48  6 
44.2 
47.7 

Control  O1  schoos 
P;;bnc 
Private 

27  4 
26  5 

43  3 
38  9 

1-  4 

164 
1 1  8 

51  9 
56  6 

39  0 
42  6 

37  5 
46  3 

41  3 
39.7 

60  2 
52  1 

30  1 
187 

68  6 
72  5 

58  1 
60  7 

53  9 
60  7 

54  1 
480 

■ 

Perce nl  ol 

students  us 

ng  compute 

s  at  home 

Total 

11.5 

18.8 

10.2 

17.8 

20.7 

21.3 

33.4 

27.0 

15.6 

24.7 

28.7 

32.8 

52.6 

Female 

I  ' 

14  0 
90 

20  7 
170 

11  0 

93 

18  7 
169 

23  9 
174 

25  4 
180 

36  0 
31  1 

27  4 
26  6 

15  1 

16  1 

24  8 
24  6 

28  2 

29  2 

36  6 
29  7 

56  1 
49  5 

Raid  olhnoty 
White  nnn  Hispanic 

U'aCK  non-MiSpd^'C 

H'spanir 
Otr>e' 

13  7 

i  49 
36 
90 

22  7 
7  3 
7  5 

188 

12  2 
3  7 
34 
99 

22  3 
68 
66 

166 

25  3 
85 
82 

21  6 

23  6 
9  1 
U  5 
23  7 

35.6 
186 
27  1 
24  7 

32  8 
109 
10  4 
28  7 

194 

4  2 

5  7 
170 

31.4 
9.0 
75 

23  2 

35  9 
10  4 
9  8 
37  0 

36  0 
194 
22  0 
33  0 

53  6 
48  1 
52  2 
47  1 

Ht'tibGhpId  income 
Loss  tnan  S5  000 
$5  000  to  9  999 
$10  000  to  14  999 
$15  000  lo  19  999 
$20  000  to  24  999 
$25  000  to  29  999 

$35  000  to  39  999 
$40  000  to  49  999 
$50  000  to  74  QQ9 
$75  000  '*»'  more 

1  29 
32 

I  75 
1  99 

128 
1  158 

194 

!         20  4 
24  2 
\          22  1 

84 
5  4 
72 

11  3 

12  9 
170 
17  7 
2t  4 
25  7 
31  6 
43  8 

4  5 
1  0 
1  9 
32 
68 
11  9 
80 
87 
14  8 
20  6 
25  2 

4  1 
2  7 
62 
92 
11  6 
16  5 
176 
22  2 
275 
33  8 
50  9 

66 
4  4 
65 
136 
136 
17  1 
20  2 
25  1 
27  ; 
34  3 
53  4 

17  7 

14  2 
11  8 

15  8 
169 
19  2 
19  4 
22  1 
21  7 
27  6 
33  9 

29  4 

28  4 
26  5 
33  6 
32  2 

29  6 

30  7 
26  5 

40  7 

41  1 
41  4 

9  7 
80 
11  4 
15  1 
168 
21  1 
24  1 
27  1 
32  2 
43  0 
56  l 

1  1 
09 
4  6 
69 
74 
123 
187 
130 
21  6 
25  5 
38  2 

4  1 
4  5 
64 
109 
13  1 
193 
20  5 
26  3 
32  9 
45  3 
62  3 

■  68 
53 
8  7 
14  1 
179 
22  0 
29  1 
28  1 
33  9 
46  4 
61  0 

25  6 
21  3 
29  8 
28  9 
27  7 

26  1 
26  4 
32  7 
32  5 
40  1 
47  0 

45  2 
45  6 
50  0 

43  0 
49  6 
47  0 

44  4 
52  7 

45  9 
58  2 
64  7 

!  M2 
13  8 

b=—  

57  9 
|           24  4 

83 
13  4 

16  8 

27  7 

19  7 

 ?..9- 

20  7 
|          23  8 

32  2 
35  9 

25  3 
37  4 

12  1 
22  4 

23  0 
41  5 

27  2 

4.  iii 

31  9 
36  9 

*0  0 
57  7 

i 

Percent  ot  student  using  com 

pute's  al  home  lo'  school  wnik 

Total 

!            4.6]           8.9!  0.6 

6.3 

12.2 

1  13.7 

I  23.9 

14.9 

0.6 

10.8 

!  20.9 

23.1 

36.6 

»♦■...,..,. 

!            59  !           9  5 
33 1  83 
1 

;        0  f> 

!  06 

6  3 
b  2 

1 

136 
j  10P 

1 

j  160 
!  'I' 

j 

i 

25* 
j         22  0 

14  8 

!  150 

j 

09 
0  4 

10  1  |          20  5 

1 1  5  |  214 

! 

26  3 
20  5 

40  3 
33  2 

B'.i-  V  >^-'>  H  si*V.r 

5  4 
2  "i 
I  4 

j            3  8 

1           10  7 

'.         \  •; 

■            3  6 
:           «  l 
1 

i           0  fi 
|  00 

i 

7  7 
2  R 

»• 

|  15. 

4  0 
■i  .1 
134 

i  ,$i 

S 

!          25  5 
1  l?f. 
24  8 
14  8 

j          18  2 
i            5  7 
j           5  6 
1b0 

08 
1  1 

13  8 
4  0 
29 
9  \\ 

;      2b  5 

I  69 
I           6  7 
;  2/0 

2r,  7 
1 1  5 
15  9 
23  t 

37  8 
30  1 
36  8 
29  2 

r."h'i-|   

i  «'v,  ;.■  j-  $5  000 
$5  OOP  !•'.  9  9i«M 
$10  000  10  14  <»9<| 
$15  000  V>  19  *»99 
$,'0  000  to  24  999 
$«"5  000  t.'  29  ^99 
$30  000  tf.  J.J  qQ<> 
Vl'i  000  !<•  JO  9™' 

$40  00'.  19  M't'J 

$5'>OOCi  ti-  .M  9'IU 
^  ''i  OOP  ii;  -ntiff 

1  0 
1  5 

;            1  9 
i  0 

:       3 1 
j  51 
4 11 

u  ;» 

j  115 

:       9  8 

i 

i         5  0 
1         3  ? 
i           3  5 

I  "; 

1           0  4 

;        a  0 

1           '0  5 
119 
j          15  2 
I 

0  7 

03 
0  3 

0  1 

1  ? 

0  7 
08 

2  4 

1  5 

0  f. 

1  R 

1 

3  8 

4  1 

?  9 

9  7 

1;>  7 
?1  9 

1  1 

:\b 

5  2 

7  r> 
or 

\?  0 

15  0 

1;  1 
?i  2 

M  2 

!       1  j  b 
;       in  i 

8  1 

1            9  3 
i  105 
1  123 
I          1?  8 
159 
14  3 
17  5 
2\  2 

;-3  B 

1          PG  5 
j          19  3 
i          30  2 
j          23  8 
197 
!           1  **  8 

1        ih  ; 

!  4 
1           2l\  5 

j           22  2 

1  - 

j             4  8 

i             7  2 

8C 
9  8 
10  4 
13  0 
15  4 
17  1 
23  2 
30  4 

04 

0  7 

1  1 
OR 
08 
1  1 
1  0 
0  8 

2  5 

1  1 

2  6 

4  7 

5  1 

6  3 
8  1 

12  4 
14  7 
19  7 
?Q  4 

j 

i         4  0 

1  'Mi 
j            5  6 
10  R 
'          12  6 
!          13  4 
'          21  9 
[          21  0 
1          24  2 
'          35  0 
|         45  2 

18  7 
16  1 

25  y 

18  7 
?2  9 

19  5 
18  0 

22  2 
27  0 
30  6 

36  0 
35  5 

34  6 

31  0 

35  0 

34  9 

35  1 

37  2 

32  1 

38  2 
41  5 

f  (       ,  <  f  n..,i' 

;  « 

H  5 

j           11  4 

i 

1  ™ 

;  05 

5  9 

q  4 

11  5 

?3  e- 

1          13  1 
j  158 

1 

1  14? 
j  '08 

05 
1  0 

10  1 
17  8 

1          19 » 
j          35  4 

22  7 
24  8 

34  7 
40  1 

Daiii    .!  .w.i/.il>'i>  SOURCE   U  S  Poparimeni  ol  Commerce  Uureau  of  Iho  Census  Cuneni  Poputanon 

Survey  Oclot*"  1984  1989  and  1993  unpublished  da1n  (This  lablo  was  preparod  Apnt 
NOlf      D.il.i  .n»'  hiiM-d      ,1  s.i*yu>:<>  ?»ii'u-y  o1  households  ,md  .nr-  M.tim:t  ir.  s.1^.  1994  ) 

pt'KJ  ,|"«|  •-.>ns,|Mlpii/l.)  I«/M.* 

-  >J  r> 
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Guide  to  Tabular  Presentation 


This  Section  is  intended  to  assist  the  reader  in  fol- 
lowing the  basic  structure  of  the  Digest  tables  and  to 
provide  a  legend  for  some  of  the  common  symbols 
and  indexes  used  throughout  the  book.  Unless  other- 
wise noted,  all  data  are  for  the  50  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


Table  Components 

Title  Describes  the  table  content  concisely. 

Unit  Indicator  Informs  the  reader  of  the  measure- 
ment united  in  the  table — "In  thousands,"  "In  millions 
of  dollars."  etc.  Noted  below  the  title  unless  several 
units  are  used,  in  which  case  the  unit  indicators  are 
generally  given  in  the  spanner  or  individual  column 
heads. 

Spanner  Describes  a  group  of  two  or  more  columns. 
Column  head  Describes  specific  column. 


Stub  Describes  a  row  or  a  group  of  rows.  Each  stub 
is  followed  by  a  number  of  dots  (leaders)  or  by  a  semi- 
colon if  no  data  appears  in  the  data  fields. 

Field  The  area  of  the  table  which  contains  the  data 
elements. 

Rules  in  the  field 

Single  horizontal  rules  indicate 

—  that  the  data  below  the  line  add  to  the  figure  im- 
mediately above  the  line,  or 

—  in  the  case  of  derived  figures  (e.g.,  percents,  me- 
dians) that  the  datum  above  the  line  represents 
a  cumulative  figure. 

Double  horizontal  rules  demarcate  groups  of  related 
rows. 

Single  vertical  rules  delineate  columns. 

Double  vertical  rules  divide  the  table  into  sections  with 
unique  stubs. 


Table 
Number  and 
Title 

Unit 
Indicator 

Column  t 
Heads 

Column 
Numbers 


Stubi 


Example  of  Table  Structure 


Table  0.  — Total  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education, 
by  type  and  control  of  institution: 
Fall  1979  to  fall  1985 
 ►(In  thousands! 


Type  a"d  cont'd 

Of  Institution 


Footnote  ■ 


All  institutions  

lyl-iVe'SltlPS 

Othc  4  yoai  institutions 
?  vHti'  institutions 

Public  inst-tutions 
Jrivu'Sities 

Othei  4  year  i"Mitutions 
2  ytMr  institution* 

Pnvato  nstitut'OPS 
Universities 

Ot^ei  4  year  institutions 
2  yea'  mst<tuWons 

!  ar<j*  oe'tre^tage  nccasc  is  du«  \v 
ton  o<  Tf.icio  and  'erHrnca'  Schools 


.979 


1981 


1983 


1985 


Percent 
change 
19/9  to 
■  1985 


11.570  12.372 

12.465 

12.247  ;  5.85 

2.840  <  2.901 
4  b14   !  4.754 
4  217  4.716 

2.889 
4.8b2 

„_!«_, 

2  871    ;  1.10 
4.845  7.35 
4  531  7.46 

9  037  I  9.647 
 1 

9.683 

9.479  j        4  90 

2.100  1  2.152 
2,880  I  3.014 
4.057  j  4.481 

2  155 
3.069 
4  459 

2.141            1  98 
3.068  !        6  52 
4.270           b  25 

2  533  j      2  72b 

2.782 

2.768           9  27 

740  '  749 
1  633  .  1.740 
160  |  236 

 L  

734 
1.784 
264 

730           1  42 
1.777           8  80 
261          63  49 

>\v-ly  to  the  ackJ't'on  of  col-rgps  oecred'ted  bv  tne  Ndt-onal  Assort 
«  '980  a"d  1981 


-Spanner 


Field 


NOTL     int  liifJe*i  undcgr.iduj'o  cj»ad,,at<'  Vst  professional  a rd  ui'iktbS'V'd  students 

SOtRCC  U  S  DeUd't'ntsrt  j!  tduL.it  on  O'MO'  *ct  Eclut'd'iO"  Stat*st  ci     F.tll  E^fO'iment  m  Cu'lcqcv  «i"d 
*;nivt»'S't  t*s   s  .'vpvs  'Th  s  tan1*  Aas  n'poared  ju'v  1986  * 
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Footnote  Describes  a  unique  circumstance  relating 
to  a" specific  item  within  the  table.  Usually  listed  below 
the  bottom  rule  of  the  table. 

Note  Furnishes  general  information  that  relates  to 
the  entire  table. 

Source  The  document  or  reference  from  which  the 
data  are  drawn.  This  note  may  also  include  the  organi- 
zational unit  responsible  for  preparing  the  data. 

Descriptive  Terms 

Average  A  number  that  is  used  to  represent  the  "typ- 
ical value"  of  a  group  of  numbers.  It  is  regarded  as 
a  measure  of  '"location""  or  "central  tendency"  of  a 
group  of  numbers. 

Arithmetic  mean  is  the  most  commonly  used  av- 
erage. It  is  derived  by  summing  the  individual  item 
values  of  a  particular  group  and  dividing  that  sum 
by  the  number  of  items.  This  value  is  often  referred 
to  simply  as  the  "mean"  or  "average." 

Median  is  the  measure  of  central  tendency  that  oc- 
cupies the  middle  position  in  a  rank  order  of  values. 
It  generally  has  the  same  number  of  items  above 
it  as  below  it.  If  there  is  an  even  number  of  items 
in  the  group,  the  median  is  the  average  of  the  middle 
two  items. 

Per  capita,  or  per  person,  figure  represents  an  av- 
erage computed  for  every  person  in  a  specified 
group,  or  population.  It  is  derived  by  dividing  the  total 
for  an  item  (such  as  income  or  expenditures)  by  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  specified  population. 

Index  number  A  value  that  provides  a  means  of 
measuring,  summarizing,  and  communicating  the  na- 
ture of  changes  that  occur  from  time  to  time  or  from 
place  to  place.  An  index  is  used  to  express  changes 
in  prices  over  periods  of  time  but  may  also  be  used 
to  express  differences  between  related  subjects  at  a 
single  point  in  time. 


The  Digest  most  often  uses  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
to  compare  purchasing  power  over  time. 

To  compute  a  price  index,  a  base  year  or  period  is 
selected.  The  base  year  price  is  then  designated  as 
the  base  or  reference  price  to  which  the  prices  for  other 
years  or  periods  are  related. 

A  method  of  expressing  the  price  relationship  is: 
Index  number  = 

Price  of  a  set  of  one  or  more  items  for  related  year 


x100 


Price  of  the  same  set  of  items  for  base  year 

When  100  is  subtracted  from  the  index  number,  the 
result  equals  the  percent  change  in  price  from  the  base 
year. 

Current  and  constant  dollars  are  used  in  a  number 
of  tables  to  express  finance  data.  Unless  otherwise 
noted,  all  figures  are  in  current  dollars,  not  adjusted 
for  inflation.  Constant  dollars  provide  a  measure  of  the 
impact  of  inflation  on  the  current  dollars. 

Current  dollar  figures  reflect  actual  prices  or  costs 
prevailing  during  the  specified  year(s). 

Constant  dollar  figures  attempt  to  "remove  the  ef- 
fects of  price  changes  (inflation)  from  statistical  se- 
ries reported  in  dollar  terms. 

The  constant  dollar  value  for  an  item  is  derived  by 
dividing  the  base  year  price  index  (for  example,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  1986)  by  the  price  index 
for  the  year  of  data  to  be  adjusted  and  multiplying 
by  the  item  to  be  adjusted.  The  result  is  an  adjusted 
dollar  value  as  it  would  presumably  exist  if  prices 
we  "9  the  same  as  the  base  year — in  other  words, 
as  if  the  dollar  had  constant  purchasing  power.  Any 
changes  in  the  constant  dollar  amounts  would  reflect 
only  changes  in  the  real  values. 

NOTE:  Tables  may  not  include  data  for  all  years  im- 
plied in  table  titles. 
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Sources  and  Comparability  of  Data 


The  information  presented  in  this  report  was  ob- 
tained from  many  sources,  including  federal  and 
state  agencies,  private  research  organizations,  and 
professional  associations.  The  data  were  collected 
using  many  research  methods,  including  surveys  of 
a  universe  (such  as  all  colleges)  or  of  a  sample, 
compilations  of  administrative  records,  and  statistical 
projections.  Digest  users  should  take  particular  care 
when  comparing  data  from  different  sources.  Dif- 
ferences in  procedures,  timing,  phrasing  of  ques- 
tions, and  interviewer  training  mean  that  the  results 
from  the  different  sources  may  not  be  strictly  com- 
parable. Following  the  general  discussion  of  data  ac- 
curacy below,  descriptions  of  the  information  sources 
and  data  collection  methods  are  presented,  grouped 
by  sponsoring  organization.  More  extensive  docu- 
mentation of  a  particular  survey's  procedures  does 
not  imply  more  problems  with  the  data,  only  that 
more  information  is  available. 

Accuracy  of  Data 

The  accuracy  of  any  statistic  is  determined  by  the 
joint  effects  of  "sampling"'  and  "nonsampling"  errors. 
Estimates  based  on  a  sample  will  differ  somewhat 
from  the  figures  that  would  have  been  obtained  if  a 
complete  census  had  been  taken  using  the  same 
survey  instruments,  instructions,  and  procedures.  In 
addition  to  such  sampling  errors,  all  surveys,  both 
universe  and  sample,  are  subject  to  design,  report- 
ing, and  processing  errors  and  errors  due  to 
nonresponse.  To  the  extent  possible,  these 
nonsampling  errors  are  kept  to  a  minimum  by  meth- 
ods built  into  the  survey  procedures.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  effects  of  nonsampling  errors  are  more  dif- 
ficult to  gauge  than  those  produced  by  sampling  vari- 
ability. 

Sampling  Errors 

The  samples  used  in  surveys  are  selected  from  a 
large  number  of  possible  samples  of  the  same  size 
that  could  have  been  selected  using  the  same  sam- 
ple design.  Estimates  derived  from  the  different  sam- 
ples would  differ  from  each  other.  The  difference  be- 
tween a  sample  estimate  and  the  average  of  all  pos- 
sible samples  is  called  the  sampling  deviation.  The 
standard  or  sampling  error  of  a  survey  estimate  is  a 


measure  of  the  variation  among  the  estimates  from 
all  possible  samples  and,  thus,  is  a  measure  of  the 
precision  with  which  an  estimate  from  a  particular 
sample  approximates  the  average  result  of  all  pos- 
sible samples. 

The  sample  estimate  and  an  estimate  of  its  stand- 
ard error  permit  us  to  construct  interval  estimates 
with  prescribed  confidence  that  the  interval  includes 
the  average  result  of  all  possible  samples.  If  all  pos- 
sible samples  were  selected  under  essentially  the 
same  conditions  and  an  estimate  and  its  estimated 
standard  error  were  calculated  from  each  sample, 
then:  1)  approximately  2/3  of  the  intervals  from  one 
standard  error  below  the  estimate  to  one  standard 
error  above  the  estimate  would  include  the  average 
value  of  all  possible  samples;  and  2)  approximately 
19/20  of  the  intervals  from  two  standard  errors  below 
the  estimate  to  two  standard  errors  above  the  esti- 
mate would  include  the  average  value  of  all  possible 
samples.  We  call  an  interval  from  two  standard  er- 
rors below  the  estimate  to  two  standard  errors  above 
the  estimate  a  95  percent  confidence  interval. 

To  illustrate  this  concept,  consider  the  table  of 
standard  errors  and  95  percent  confidence  intervals 
for  estimates  from  the  1989-90  Beginning  Post- 
secondary  Students  Survey  (Table  A1).  For  the  esti- 
mate that  28.1  percent  of  all  female  students  in  a  vo- 
cational certificate  program  completed  the  program  in 
9  months  or  less,  the  table  shows  that  the  standard 
error  is  3  percent.  Therefore,  we  can  create  a  95 
percent  confidence  interval  which  is  approximately 
22.1  to  34.1  (28.1  percent  ±2  times  3  percent).  Anal- 
ysis of  standard  errors  can  help  assess  how  valid  a 
comparison  between  two  estimates  might  be.  The 
standard  error  of  a  difference  between  two  inde- 
pendent sample  estimates  is  equal  to  the  square  root 
of  the  sum  of  the  squared  standard  errors  of  the  esti- 
mates. The  standard  error  (se)  of  the  difference  be- 
tween independent  sample  estimates  "a"  and  "b"  is: 

seo.b  =  (sea2  +  seb2)1  2 

It  should  be  noted  that  most  of  the  standard  error 
estimates  presented  in  subsequent  sections  and  in 
the  original  documents  are  approximations.  That  is, 
to  derive  estimates  of  standard  errors  that  would  be 
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applicable  to  a  wide  variety  of  items  and  could  be 
prepared  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  number  of  approxi- 
mations were  required.  As  a  result,  the  standard 
error  estimates  provide  a  general  order  of  magnitude 
rather  than  the  exact  standard  error  for  any  specific 
item.  The  preceding  discussion  on  sampling  varia- 
bility was  directed  toward  a  situation  concerning  one 
or  two  estimates.  Determining  the  accuracy  of  statis- 
tical projections  is  more  difficult.  In  general,  the  fur- 
ther away  the  projection  date  is  from  the  date  of  the 
actual  data  being  used  for  the  projection,  the  greater 
the  probable  error  in  the  projections.  If,  for  instance, 
annual  data  from  1970  to  1992  are  being  used  to 
project  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  education, 
the  further  beyond  1992  one  projects,  the  more  vari- 
ability in  the  projection.  One  will  be  less  sure  of  the 
2000  enrollment  projection  than  of  the  1995  projec- 
tion. A  detailed  discussion  of  the  projections  meth- 
odology is  contained  in  Projections  of  Education  Sta- 
tistics to  2004  (National  Center  for  Education  Statis- 
tics, 1993). 

Nonsampling  Errors 

Universe  and  sample  surveys  are  subject  to 
nonsampling  errors.  Nonsampling  errors  may  arise 
when  respondents  or  interviewers  interpret  questions 
differently,  when  respondents  must  estimate  values, 
when  coders,  keyers,  and  other  processors  handle 
answers  differently,  when  persons  who  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  universe  are  not,  or  when  persons  fail 
to  respond  (completely  or  partially).  Nonsampling  er- 
rors usually,  but  not  always,  result  in  an  understate- 
ment of  total  survey  error  and  thus  an  overstatement 
of  the  precision  of  survey  estimates.  Since  estimating 
the  magnitude  of  nonsampling  errors  often  would  re- 
quire special  experiments  or  access  to  independent 
data,  these  nonsampling  errors  are  seldom  available. 

To  compensate  for  nonresponse.  adjustments  of 
the  sample  estimates  are  often  made.  An  adjustment 
made  for  either  type  of  nonresponse.  total  or  partial, 
is  often  referred  to  as  an  imputation,  which  is  often 
•  a  substitution  of  the  'average"  questionnaire  re- 
sponse for  the  nonresponse.  Imputations  are  usually 
made  separately  within  various  groups  of  sample 
members  that  have  similar  survey  characteristics.  Im- 
putation for  item  nonresponse  is  usually  made  by 
substituting  for  a  missing  item  the  response  to  that 
item  of  a  respondent  having  characteristics  that  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  nonrespondent. 

Although  the  magnitude  of  nonsampling  error  in 
the  data  compiled  in  this  Digest  is  frequently  un- 
known, idiosyncrasies  that  have  been  identified  are 
noted  on  the  appropriate  tables. 


U.S.  Department  of  Education 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
(NCES) 

Beginning  Postsecondary  Student 
Longitudinal  Study 

The  Beginning  Postsecondary  Student  Longitudinal 
Study  (BPS)  provides  information  concerning  persist- 
ence, progress,  and  attainment  from  initial  time  of 
entry  into  postsecondary  education  through  leaving 
and  entering  the  workforce.  BPS  includes  traditional 
and  nontraditional  (e.g.,  older)  students  and  is  rep- 
resentative of  all  beginning  students  in  postsecond- 
ary education.  BPS  follows  first-time,  beginning  stu- 
dents for  at  least  6  years  at  2-year  intervals,  collect- 
ing student  data,  postsecondary  transcripts,  and  fi- 
nancial aid  reports.  By  starting  with  a  cohort  that  has 
already  entered  postsecondary  education  and  follow- 
ing it  for  6  years,  BPS  will  be  able  to  determine  to 
what  extent,  if  any,  students  who  start  postsecondary 
education  later  differ  in  their  progress,  persistence, 
and  attainment. 

Further  information  on  the  Beginning  Postsecond- 
ary Student  Longitudinal  survey  may  be  obtained 
from: 

Paula  R.  Knepper 

Postsecondary  Education  Statistics  Division 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5652 

Common  Core  of  Data 

NCES  uses  the  Common  Core  of  Data  (CCD)  sur- 
vey to  acquire  and  maintain  statistical  data  from  each 
of  the  50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
outlying  areas.  Information  about  staff  and  students 
is  collected  annually  at  the  school,  LEA  (local  edu- 
cation agency  or  school  district),  and  state  levels.  In- 
formation about  revenues  and  expenditures  is  also 
collected  at  the  state  level. 

Data  are  collected  for  a  particular  school  year  (July 
1  through  June  30)  via  survey  instruments  sent  to 
the  states  by  October  15  of  the  subsequent  school 
year.  States  have  2  years  in  which  to  modify  the  data 
originally  submitted. 

Since  the  CCD  is  a  universe  survey,  the  CCD  in- 
formation presented  in  this  edition  of  the  Digest  is 
not  subject  to  sampling  errors.  However, 
nonsampling  errors  could  come  from  two  sources- 
nonreturn  and  inaccurate  reporting.  Almost  all  of  the 
states  submit  the  six  CCD  survey  instruments  each 
year,  but  submissions  are  sometimes  incomplete  or 
too  late  for  publication. 
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Understandably,  when  57  education  agencies  com- 
pile and  submit  data  for  approximately  85,000  public 
schools  and  15,000  local  school  districts, 
misreporting  can  occur.  Typically,  this  results  from 
varying  interpretation  of  NCES  definitions  and  differ- 
ing recordkeeping  systems.  NCES  attempts  to  mini- 
mize these  errors  by  working  closely  with  the  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers  (CCSSO)  and  its  Com- 
mittee on  Evaluation  and  Information  Systems 
(CEIS). 

The  state  education  agencies  report  data  to  NCES 
from  data  collected  and  edited  in  their- regular  report- 
ing cycles.  NCES  encourages  the  agencies  to  incor- 
porate into  their  own  survey  systems  the  NCES 
items  they  do  not  already  collect  so  that  those  items 
will  also  be  available  for  the  subsequent  CCD  sur- 
vey. Over  time,  this  has  meant  fewer  missing  data 
cells  in  each  state's  response,  reducing  the  need  to 
impute  data. 

NCES  subjects  data  from  the  education  agencies 
to  a  comprehensive  edit.  Where  data  are  determined 
to  be  inconsistent,  missing,  or  out  of  range,  NCES 
contacts  the  education  agencies  for  verification. 
NCES-prepared  state  summary  forms  are  returned  to 
the  state  education  agencies  for  verification.  States 
are  also  given  an  opportunity  to  revise  their  state- 
leve!  aggregates  from  the  previous  survey  cycle. 

Questions  concerning  the  Common  Core  of  Data 
can  be  directed  to: 

John  Sietsema 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Statistics 
Division 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5651 

Federal  Support  for  Education 

NCES  prepares  an  annual  compilation  of  federal 
funds  for  education.  Data  for  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  programs  come  from  the  Budget  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  Budget  offices  of  other  federal 
agencies  provide  information  for  all  other  federal  pro- 
gram support  except  for  research  funds,  which  are 
obligations  reported  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion in  Federal  Funds  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. Some  data  are  estimated,  based  on  reports 
from  the  federal  agencies  contacted  and  the  Budget 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Except  for  money  spent  on  research,  outlays  were 
used  to  report  program  funds  to  the  extent  possible. 
Some  tables  are  obligations  as  noted  in  the  title  of 
the  table.  Some  federal  program  funds  not  commonly 
recognized  as  education  assistance  are  also  included 
in  the  totals  reported.  For  example,  portions  of  fed- 
eral funds  paid  to  some  states  and  counties  as 
shared  revenues  resulting  from  the  sale  of  timber 


and  minerals  from  public  lands  have  been  estimated 
as  funds  used  for  education  purposes.  Parts  of  the 
funds  received  by  states  (in  1980)  and  localities 
(throughout  the  period)  under  the  General  Revenue 
Sharing  Program  are  also  included,  as  are  portions 
of  federal  funds  received  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  share  of  these  funds  allocated  to  education  was 
assumed  equal  to  the  share  of  general  funds  ex- 
pended for  elementary  and  secondary  education  by 
states  and  localities  in  the  same  year  as  reported  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  its  annual  publication, 
Governmental  Finances. 

All  state  intergovernmental  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation were  assumed  earmarked  for  elementary/sec- 
ondary education.  Contributions  of  parent  govern- 
ments of  dependent  school  systems  to  their  public 
schools  amounted  to  approximately  9  percent  of  local 
government  revenues  and  local  government  revenue 
sharing  in  each  year.  Therefore,  9  percent  of  local 
government  revenue-sharing  funds  were  assumed  al- 
located each  fiscal  year  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  Parent  government  contributions  to  public 
school  systems  were  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Finances  of  Public  School  Systems.  The 
amount  of  state  revenue-sharing  funds  allocated  for 
postsecondary  education  in  1980  was  assumed  to  be 
13  percent,  the  proportion  of  direct  state  expendi- 
tures for  institutions  of  higher  education  reported  in 
Governmental  Finances  for  that  year. 

The  share  of  federal  funds  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia assigned  to  education  was  assumed  equal  to 
the  share  of  the  city's  general  fund  expenditures  for 
each  level  of  education. 

For  the  job  training  programs  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  only  estimated  sums 
spent  on  classroom  training  have  been  reported  as 
educational  program  support. 

During  the  1970s,  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  prepared  annual  reports  on  federal 
education  program  support.  These  were  published  in 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  [Special 
Analyses].  The  information  presented  in  this  report  is 
not,  however,  a  continuation  of  the  OMB  series.  A 
number  of  differences  in  the  two  series  should  be 
noted.  OMB  required  all  federal  agencies  to  report 
outlays  for  education-related  programs  using  a  stand- 
ardized form,  thereby  assuring  agency  compliance  in 
reporting.  The  scope  of  education  programs  reported 
here  differs  from  OMB.  Off-budget  items  such  as  the 
annual  volume  of  guaranteed  student  loans  were  not 
included  in  OMB's  reports.  Finally,  while  some  men- 
tion is  made  of  an  annual  estimate  of  federal  tax  ex- 
penditures, OMB  did  not  include  them  in  its  annual 
analysis  of  federal  education  support.  Estimated  fed- 
eral tax  expenditures  for  education  are  the  difference 
between  current  federal  tax  receipts  and  what  these 
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receipts  would  be  without  existing  education  deduc- 
tions to  income  allowed  by  federal  tax  provisions. 

Recipients'  data  are  estimated  based  on  Estimat- 
ing Federal  Funds  for  Education:  A  New  Approach 
Applied  to  Fiscal  Year  1980,  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  "Federal  Support  for  Education,  Fiscal 
Years  1980  to  1984,"  and  Catalog  of  Federal  Do- 
mestic Assistance.  The  recipients'  data  are  estimated 
and  tend  to  undercount  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation (IHEs),  students,  and  local  education  agencies 
(LEAs).  This  is  because  some  of  the  federal  pro- 
grams have  more  than  one  recipient  receiving  funds. 
In  these  cases,  the  recipients  were  put  into  a  "mixed 
recipients"  category  because  there  was  no  way  to 
disaggregate  the  amount  each  recipient  received. 

High  School  and  Beyond 

High  School  and  Beyond  (HS&B)  is  a  national  lon- 
gitudinal survey  of  1980  high  school  sophomores  and 
seniors.  The  base-year  survey  was  a  probability 
sample  of  1,015  high  schools  with  a  target  number 
of  36  sophomores  and  36  seniors  in  each  of  the 
schools.  A  total  of  58,270  students  participated  in  the 
base-year  survey.  Substitutions  were  made  for 
noncooperating  schools — but  not  for  students— in 
those  strata  where  it  was  possible.  Overall,  1,122 
schools  were  selected  in  the  original  sample,  and 
811  of  these  schools  participated  in  the  survey.  An 
additional  204  schools  were  drawn  in  a  replacement 
sample.  Student  refusals  and  absences  resulted  in 
an  82  percent  completion  rate  for  the  survey. 

Several  small  groups  in  the  population  were 
oversampled  to  allow  for  special  study  of  certain 
types  of  schools  and  students.  Students  completed 
questionnaires  and  took  a  battery  of  cognitive  tests. 
In  addition,  a  sa^ole  of  parents  of  sophomores  and 
seniors  (about  3,600  for  each  cohort)  was  surveyed. 

HS&B  first  follow-up  activities  took  place  in  the 
spring  of  1982.  The  sample  design  of  the  first  follow- 
up  survey  called  for  the  selection  of  approximately 
30,000  persons  who  were  sophomores  in  1980.  The 
completion  rate  for  sophomores  eligible  for  on-cam- 
pus  survey  administration  was  about  96  percent. 
About  89  percent  of  the  students  who  left  school  be- 
tween the  base  year  and  first  follow-up  surveys 
(dropouts,  transfer  students,  and  early  graduates) 
completed  the  first  follow-up  sophomore  question- 
naire. 

As  part  of  the  first  follow-up  survey  of  HS&B,  tran- 
scripts were  requested  in  fall  1982  for  an  18,152- 
member  subsample  of  the  sophomore  cohort.  Of  the 
15,941  transcripts  actually  obtained,  1,969  were  ex- 
cluded because  the  students  had  dropped  out  of 
school  before  graduation,  799  were  excluded  be- 
cause they  were  incomplete,  and  1,057  were  ex- 
cluded because  the  student  graduated  before  1982 
or  the  transcript  indicated  neither  a  dropout  status 
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nor  graduation.  Thus  12,116  transcripts  were  utilized 
for  the  overall  curriculum  analysis  presented  in  this 
publication.  All  courses  in  each  transcript  were  as- 
signed a  six-digit  code  based  on  A  Classification  of 
Secondary  School  Courses  (developed  by  Evaluation 
Technologies,  Inc.  under  contract  with  NCES).  Cred- 
its earned  in  each  course  were  expressed  in  Carne- 
gie units.  (The  Carnegie  unit  is  a  standard  of  meas- 
urement that  represents  one  credit  for  the  completion 
of  a  1-year  course.  To  receive  credit  for  a  course, 
the  student  must  have  received  a  passing  grade — 
"pass,"  "D,"  or  higher.)  Students  who  transferred 
from  public  to  private  schools  or  from  private  to  pub- 
lic schools  between  their  sophomore  and  senior 
years  were  eliminated  from  public/private  analyses. 

In  designing  the  senior  cohort  first  follow-up  sur- 
vey, one  of  the  goals  was  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
retained  sample  while  still  keeping  sufficient  numbers 
'of  minorities  to  allow  important  policy  analyses.  A 
total  of  11,227  (94  percent)  of  the  11,995  persons 
subsampled  completed  the  questionnaire.  Information 
was  obtained  about  the  respondents'  school  and  em- 
ployment experiences,  family  status,  and  attitudes 
and  plans. 

The  sample  for  the  second  follow-up,  which  took 
place  in  spring  1984,  consisted  of  about  12,000 
members  of  the  senior  cohort  and  about  15,000 
members  of  the  sophomore  cohort.  The  completion 
rate  for  the  senior  cohort  was  91  percent,  and  the 
completion  rate  for  the  sophomore  cohort  was  92 
percent. 

HS&B  third  follow-up  data  collection  activities  were 
performed  in  spring  of  1986.  Both  the  sophomore 
and  senior  cohort  samples  for  this  round  of  data  col- 
lection were  the  same  as  those  used  for  the  second 
follow-up  survey.  The  completion  rates  for  the  sopho- 
more and  senior  cohort  samples  were  91  percent 
and  88  percent,  respectively. 

Table  A2  contains  the  maximum  number  of  cases 
that  are  available  for  the  tabulations  of  the  specific 
classification  variables  used  throughout  this  publica- 
tion. 

The  standard  error  (se)  of  an  individual  percentage 
(p)  based  on  HS&B  data  can  be  approximated  by  the 
formula 

sep  =  DEFT[p(100-p)/n)1  2 

where  n  is  the  sample  size  and  DEFT,  the  square 
root  of  the  design  effect,  is  a  factor  used  to  adjust 
for  the  particular  sample  design  used  in  HS&B.  Table 
A3  provides  the  DEFT  factors  for  different  HS&B 
samples  and  subsamples. 

In  evaluating  a  difference  between  two  independ- 
ent percentages,  the  standard'  error  of  the  difference 
may  be  conservatively  approximated  by  taking  the 
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square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squared  standard  er- 
rors of  the  two  percentages.  For  example,  in  the 
1986  foilow-up  of  1980  sophomores.  84.0  percent  of 
the  men  and  77.2  percent  of  the  women  felt  that 
being  successful  in  work  was  "very  important,"  a  dif- 
ference of  6.8  percentage  points.  Using  the  formula 
and  the  sample  sizes  from  table  A2  and  the  DEFT 
factors  from  table  A3,  the  standard  errors  of  the  two 
percentages  being  compared  are  calculated  to  be: 

1 .43[(84.0)(1 6.QH5.391 )] 1  2  =  .71 4 
1 .43[(77.2)(22.8)/(5,857)]1  2  =  .784 

The  standard  error  of  the  difference  is  therefore 
(.7142  +  .7842)1  2  =  (.510  +  .615)1  2=  1.06 

The  sampling  error  (95  chances  in  100)  of  the  dif- 
ference is  approximately  double  the  standard  error, 
or  approximately  2.1  percentage  points,  and  the  95 
percent  confidence  interval  for  the  difference  is  6.8  ± 
2.1,  or  4.7  to  8.9  percentage  points. 

The  standard  error  estimation  procedure  outlined 
above  does  not  compensate  for  survey  item 
nonresponse,  which  is  a  source  of  nonsampling 
error.  (Table  A2  reflects  the  maximum  number  of  re- 
sponses that  could  be  tabulated  by  demographic 
characteristics.)  For  example,  of  the  10.925  respond- 
ents in  the  1984  follow-up  survey  of  1980  high 
school  graduates,  372.  or  3.4  percent,  did  not  re- 
spond to  the  particular  question  on  whether  they  had 
ever  used  a  pocket  calculator.  Item  nonresponse  var- 
ied considerably.  A  very  low  nonresponse  rate  of  0.1 
percent  was  obtained  for  a  question  asking  whether 
the  respondent  had  attended  a  postsecondary  institu- 
tion. A  much  higher  item  nonresponse  rate  of  12.2 
percent  was  obtained  for  a  question  asking  if  the  re- 
spondent had  used  a  micro  or  minicomputer  in  high 
school.  Typical  item  nonresponse  rates  ranged  from 
3  to  4  percent. 

The  Hispanic  analyses  presented  in  this  report  re- 
lied on  students'  self-identification  as  members  of 
one  of  four  Hispanic  subgroups:  Mexican.  Mexican- 
American,  Chicano;  Cuban;  Puerto-Rican, 
Puertorriqueno,  or  Boricua;  or  other  Latin  American, 
Latino,  Hispanic,  or  Spanish  descent. 

An  NCES  series  of  technical  reports  and  data  file 
users  manuals  provides  additional  information  on  the 
survey  methodology. 


Further  information  on  the  High  School  and  Be- 
yond survey  may  be  obtained  from: 

Aurora  M.  D'Amico 

Postsecondary  Education  Statistics  Division 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5652 

7990  High  School  Transcript  Study 
Tabulations 

This  study  involved  analysis  of  transcripts  of  1990 
high  school  graduates  from  330  schools.  The  analy- 
ses were  based  on  approximately  21,500  1990  grad- 
uates selected  for  the  National  Assessment  of  Edu- 
cational Progress  (NAEP)  in  1990.  The  study  col- 
lected information  such  as  course  lists,  graduation 
requirements,  and  the  definition  of  units  of  credit  and 
grades  on  a  school-level  basis. 

Similar  studies  were  conducted  of  course-taking 
patterns  of  1987  and  1982  graduates.  The  1987  data 
are  based  on  approximately  22,799  transcripts  from 
433  schools  obtained  as  part  of  the  1987  High 
School  Transcript  Study.  The  1982  data  are  based 
on  approximately  12,000  transcripts  collected  by  the 
High  School  and  Beyond  Project. 

Because  the  1982  High  School  and  Beyond  study 
used  a  different  method  for  identifying  handicapped 
students  than  did  the  1987  and  1990  transcript  stud- 
ies, and  in  order  to  make  the  statistical  summaries 
as  comparable  as  possible,  all  the  counts  and  per- 
centages in  this  report  are  restricted  to  students 
whose  records  indicate  that  they  had  not  participated 
in  a  special  education  program.  This  restriction  low- 
ers the  number  of  1990  graduates  represented  in  the 
tables  to  20,866. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  from: 

Patricia  Dabbs 

Education  Assessment  Division 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  DC  20208-5653 

Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data 
System 

The  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data 
System  (IPEDS)  surveys  all  postsecondary  institu- 
tions, including  universities  and  colleges,  as  well  as 
institutions  offering  technical  and  vocational  edu- 
cation beyond  the  high  school  level.  This  survey, 
which  began  in  1986,  replaced  the  Higher  Education 
General  Information  Survey  (HEGIS). 
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IPEDS  consists  of  eight  integrated  components 
that  obtain  information  on  who  provides  postsecond- 
ary  education  (institutions);  who  participates  in  it  and 
completes  it  (students),  what  programs  are  offered 
arid  what  programs  are  completed,  and  both  the 
human  and  financial  resources  involved  in  the  provi- 
sion of  institutionally  based  postsecondary  education. 
Specifically,  these  components  include:  Institutional 
Characteristics,  including  instructional  activity;  Fall 
Enrollment,  including  age  and  residence:  Enrollment 
in  Occupational^  Specific  Programs;  Completions: 
Finance;  Staff;  Salaries  of  Full-Time  Instructional 
Faculty;  and  Academic  Libraries. 

The  higher  education  portion  of  this  survey  is  a 
census  of  accredited  2-  and  4-year  colleges,  while 
data  from  the  technical  and  vocational  institutions  are 
collected  through  a  sample  survey.  Thus,  some  por- 
tions of  the  data  will  be  subject  to  sampling  and 
nonsampling  errors,  while  some  portions  will  be  sub- 
ject only  to  nonsampling  errors.  The  tabulations  on 
"Institutional  Characteristics"  developed  for  this  edi- 
tion of  the  Digest  are  based  on  lists  of  all  institutions 
and  are  not  subject  to  sampling  errors. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  IPEDS  in  1986, 
HEGIS  acquired  and  maintained  statistical  data  on 
the  characteristics  and  operations  of  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Implemented  in  1966,  HEGIS  was 
an  annual  universe  survey  of  institutions  accredited 
at  the  college  level  by  an  agency  recognized  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 
These  institutions  were  listed  in  NCES's  Education 
Directory,  Colleges  and  Universities. 

The  trend  tables  presented  in  this  report  draw  on 
HEGIS  surveys  that  solicited  information  concerning 
institutional  characteristics,  faculty  salaries,  finances, 
enrollment,  and  degrees.  Since  these  surveys  were 
distributed  to  all  higher  education  institutions,  the 
data  presented  are  not  subject  to  sampling  error. 
However,  they  are  subject  to  nonsampling  error,  the 
sources  of  which  varied  with  the.  survey  instrument. 
Information  concerning  the  nonsampling  error  of  the 
enrollment  and  degrees  surveys  draws  extensively 
on  the  "HEGIS  Post-Survey  Validation  Study"  con- 
ducted in  1979. 

Further  information  on  IPEDS  may  be  obtained 
from: 

Roslyn  A.  Korb 

Postsecondary  Education  Statistics  Division 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5652 

Institutional  Characteristics 

This  survey  provides  the  basis  for  the  universe  of 
institutions  presented  in  the  Education  Directory,  Col- 
leges and  Universities.  The  universe  comprises  insti- 
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tutions  that  met  certain  accreditation  criteria  and  of- 
fered at  least  a  1-year  program  of  college-level  stud- 
ies leading  toward  a  degree.  All  of  these  institutions 
were  certified  as  eligible  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education's  Division  of  Eligibility  and  Agency  Evalua- 
tion. Each  fall,  institutions  listed  in  the  previous 
year's  Directory  are  asked  to  update  a  computer 
printout  of  their  information.  The  survey  collects  basic 
information  necessary  to  classify  the  institutions  in- 
cluding control,  level,  and  kinds  of  programs;  infor- 
mation on  tuition,  fees,  and  room  and  board  charges; 
and  unduplicated  full-year  enrollment  counts  and  in- 
structional activity. 

Fall  Enrollment 

This  survey  has  been  part  of  the  HEGIS  and 
IPEDS  series  since  1966.  The  enrollment  survey  re- 
sponse rate  is  relatively  high;  the  1992  response  rate 
was  86.9  percent.  Major  sources  of  nonsampling 
error  for  this  survey  as  identified  in  the  1979  report, 
were  classification  problems,  the  unavailability  of 
needed  data,  interpretation  of  definitions,  the  survey 
due  date,  and  operational  errors.  Of  these,  the  clas- 
sification of  students  appears  to  have  been  the  main 
source  of  error.  Institutions  had  problems  in  correctly 
classifying  first-time  freshmen,  other  first-time  stu- 
dents, and  unclassified  students  for  both  full-time  and 
part-time  categories.  These  problems  occurred  most 
often  at  2-year  institutions  (private  and  public)  and 
private  4-year  institutions.  In  the  1977-78  HEGIS  val- 
idation studies,  the  classification  problem  led  to  an 
estimated  overcount  of  11,000  full-time  students  and 
an  undercount  of  19,000  part-time  students.  Although 
the  ratio  of  error  to  the  grand  total  was  quite  small 
(less  than  1  percent),  the  percentage  of  errors  was 
as  high  as  5  percent  for  detailed  student  levels  and 
even  higher  at  certain  aggregation  levels. 

Beginning  with  fall  1986,  the  survey  system  was 
redesigned  with  the  introduction  of  the  Integrated 
Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS)  (see 
above).  The  IPEDS  system  comprises  all  post- 
secondary  institutions  but  also  maintains  comparabil- 
ity with  earlier  surveys  by  allowing  HEGIS  institutions 
to  be  tabulated  separately.  IPEDS  also  provides  for 
preliminary  and  revised  data  releases.  This  allows 
the  Center  flexibility  to  release  early  data  sets  while 
still  maintaining  a  later,  but  more  accurate,  final  data 
base.  The  survey  also  allows  (in  alternating  years) 
for  the  collection  of  age  and  residence  data. 

Salaries,  Tenure,  and  Fringe  Benefits  of  Full- 
Time  Instructional  Faculty 

This  institutional  survey  has  been  conducted  for 
most  years  from  1966-67  to  1987-88,  and  annually 
since  1989-90.  Although  the  survey  form  changed  a 
number  of  times  during  those  years,  only  comparable 
data  are  presented  in  this  report. 
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Between  1966-67  and  1985-86  this  survey  dif- 
fered from  other  HEGIS  surveys  in  that  imputations 
were  not  made  for  nonrespondents.  Thus,  there  is 
some  possibility  that  the  salary  averages  presented 
in  this  report  may  differ  from  the  results  of  a  com- 
plete enumeration  of  all  colleges  and  universities. 
Beginning  with  the  surveys  for  1987-88,  the  If  EDS 
data  tabulation  procedures  included  imputations  for 
survey  nonrespondents.  The  response  rate  for  the 
1992-93  survey  was  85.4  percent  for  higher  edu- 
cation institutions,  or  82.9  percent  overall.  Because 
of  the  higher  response  rate  for  public  colleges,  it  is 
probable  that  the  public  colleges'  salary  data  are 
more  accurate  than  the  data  for  private  colleges.  Al- 
though data  from  these  surveys  are  not  subject  to 
sampling  error,  sources  of  nonsampling  error  may  in- 
clude computational  errors  and  misclassification  in 
reporting  and  processing.  NCES  reviews  individual 
colleges'  data  for  internal  and  longitudinal  consist- 
ency and  contacts  the  colleges  to  check  inconsistent 
data.  , 

Completions 

This  survey  was  part  of  the  HEGIS  series  through- 
out its  existence.  However,  the  degree  classification 
taxonomy  was  revised  in  1970-71,  1982-83,  and 
1991-92.  Collection  of  degree  data  has  been  main- 
tained through  the  IPEDS  system. 

Though  information  from  survey  years  1970-71 
through  1981-82  is  directly  comparable,  care  must 
be  taken  if  information  before  or  after  that  period  is 
included  in  any  comparison.  Degrees-conferred  trend 
tables  arranged  by  the  1991-92  classification  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Digest  to  provide  consistent  data  from 
1970-71  to  1991-92.  Data  in  this  edition  on  associ- 
ate and  other  formal  awards  below  the  bacca- 
laureate, by  field  of  study,  cannot  be  made  com- 
parable with  figures  prior  to  1982-83.  The 
nonresponse  rate  did  not  appear  to  be  a  significant 
source  of  nonsampling  error  for  this  survey.  The  re-, 
turn  rate  over  the  years  has  been  high,  with  the  high- 
er education  response  rate  for  the  1991-92  survey  at 
94.1  percent.  The  overall  response  rate  including  the 
noncollegiate  institutions  is  84.5  percent.  Because  of 
the  high  return  rate  for  the  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, nonsampling  error  caused  by  imputation  is 
also  minimal. 

The  major  sources  of  nonsampling  error  for  this 
survey  were  differences  between  the  NCES  program 
taxonomy  and  taxonomies  used  by  the  colleges, 
classification  of  double  majors,  operational  problems, 
and  survey  timing.  In  the  1979  HEGIS  validation 
study,  these  sources  of  nonsampling  contributed  to 
an  error  rate  of  0.3  percent  overreporting  of  bach- 
elor's degrees  and  1.3  percent  overreporting  of  mas- 
ter's degrees.  The  differences,  however, .  varied 
greatly  among  fields,  Over  50  percent  of  the  fields 


selected  for  the  validation  study  had  no  errors  identi- 
fied. Categories  of  fields  that  had  large  differences 
were  business  and  management,  education,  engi- 
neering, letters,  and  psychology.  It  was  also  shown 
that  differences  in  proportion  to  the  published  figures 
were  less  than  1  percent  for  most  of  the  selected 
fields  that  had  some  errors.  Exceptions  to  these 
were:  master's  and  Ph.D.  programs  in  labor  and  in- 
dustrial relations  (20  percent  and  8  percent);  bach- 
elor's and  master's  programs  in  art  education  (3  per- 
cent and  4  percent);  bachelor's  and  Ph.D.  programs 
in  business  and  commerce  and  in  distributive  edu- 
cation (5  percent  and  9  percent);  master's  programs 
in  philosophy  (8  percent);  and  Ph.D.  programs  in 
psychology  (11  percent). 

Financial  Statistics 

This  survey  was  part  of  the  HEGIS  series  and  has 
been  continued  under  the  IPEDS  system.  Changes 
were  made  in  the  financial  survey  instruments  in  fis- 
cal years  (FY)  1976,  1982,  and  1987.  The  FY  76  sur- 
vey instrument  contained  numerous  revisions  to  ear- 
lier survey  forms  and  made  direct  comparisons  of 
line  items  very  difficult.  Beginning  in  FY  82,  Pell 
Grant  data  were  collected  in  the  categories  of  federal 
restricted  grants  and  contracts  revenues  and  re- 
stricted scholarships  and  fellowships  expenditures. 
The  introduction  of  IPEDS  in  the  FY  87  survey  in- 
cluded several  important  changes  to  the  survey  in- 
strument and  data  processing  procedures.  While 
these  changes  were  significant,  considerable  effort 
has  been  made  to  present  only  comparable  informa- 
tion on  trends  in  this  report  and  to  note  inconsist- 
encies. Finance  tables  for  this  publication  have  been 
adjusted  by  subtracting  the  largely  duplicative  Pell 
Grant  amounts  from  the  later  data  to  maintain  com- 
parability with  pre-FY  82  data. 

Possible  sources  of  nonsampling  error  in  the  finan- 
cial statistics  include  nonresponse,  imputation,  and 
misclassification.  The  response  rate  has  been  about 
85  to  90  percent  for  most  of  the  years  reported.  The 
response  rate  for  the  FY  91  survey  was  86.7  per- 
cent. 

Two  general  methods  of  imputation  were  used  in 
HEGIS.  If  the  prior  year's  data  were  available  for  a 
nonresponding  institution,  these  data  were  inflated 
using  the  Higher  Education  Price  Index  and  adjusted 
according  to  changes  in  enrollments.  If  no  previous 
year's  data  were  available,  current  data  were  used 
from  peer  institutions  selected  for  location  (state  or 
region),  control,  level,  and  enrollment  size  of  institu- 
tion. In  most  cases  estimates  for  nonreporting  institu- 
tions in  IPEDS  were  made  using  data  from  peer  insti- 
tutions. 

Beginning  with  FY  87,  the  IPEDS  survey  system 
included  all  postsecondary  institutions  but  maintained 
comparability  with  earlier  surveys  by  allowing  2-  and 
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4-year  HEGIS  institutions  to  be  tabulated  separately. 
The  finance  data  tabulated  for  this  publication  reflect 
totals  for  the  HEGIS  or  higher  education  institutions 
only.  For  FY  87  through  FY  91,  in  order  to  maintain 
comparability  with  the  historical  time  series  of  HEGIS 
institutions,  data  were  combined  from  two  of  the 
three  different  survey  forms  that  make  up  the  IPEDS 
survey  system.  The  vast  majority  of  the  data  were 
tabulated  from  Form  1.  which  was  used  to  collect  in- 
formation frtfm  public  and  private  nonprofit  2-  and  4- 
year  colleges.  Form  2,  a  condensed  form,  was  used 
to  gather  data  for  the  2-year  proprietary  institutions. 
Because  of  the  differences  in  the  data  requested  on 
the  two  forms,  several  assumptions  were  made 
about  the  Form  2  reports  so  that  their  figures  could 
be  included  in  the  institutions  of  higher  education  to- 
tals. 

In  IPEDS,  the  Form  2  institutions  were  not  asked 
to  separate  appropriations  from  grants  and  contracts 
nor  state  from  local  sources  of  funding.  For  the  Form 
2  institutions,  all  the  federal  revenues  were  assumed 
to  be  federal  grants  and  contracts  and  all  of  the  state 
and  local  revenues  were  assumed  to  be  restricted 
state  grants  and  contracts.  All  other  Form  2  sources 
of  revenue,  except  for  tuition  and  fees  and  sales  and 
services  of  educational  activities,  were  included 
under  "other."  Similar  adjustments  were  made  to  the 
expenditure  accounts.  The  Form  2  institutions  re- 
ported instruction  and  scholarship  and  fellowship  ex- 
penditures only.  All  other  educational  and  general  ex- 
penditures were  allocated  to  academic  support. 

To  reduce  reporting  error,  NCES  uses  national 
standards  for  reporting  finance  statistics.  These 
standards  are  contained  in  College  and  University 
Business  Administration:  Administrative  Services 
(1974  Edition),  and  the  Financial  Accounting  and  Re- 
porting Manual  for  Higher  Education  (1990  Edu- 
cation), published  by  the  National  Association  of  Col- 
lege and  University  Business  Officers;  Audits  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities  (as  amended  August  31, 
1974),  by  the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants;  and  HEGIS  Financial  Reporting  Guide 
(1980).  by  NCES.  Wherever  possible,  definitions  and 
formats  in  the  survey  form  are  consistent  with  those 
in  these  four  accounting  texts. 

Staff 

The  fall  staff  data  presented  in  this  publication 
were  collected  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC). 
EEOC  collects  staff  data  through  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Staff  Information  (EEO-6)  report  from  all  high- 
er education  institutions  with  15  or  more  full-time  em- 
ployees. NCES,  through  the  IPEDS  system,  collected 
data  from  all  other  postsecondary  institutions,  includ- 
ing all  2-  and  4-year  higher  education  institutions  with 


less  than  15  full-time  employees,  and  a  sample  of 
the  less  than  2-year  schools.  The  NCES  and  EEOC 
collect  staff  data  biennially  in  odd-numbered  years  in 
institutions  of  postsecondary  education.  The  IPEDS 
file  combines  data  from  the  two  surveys  to  create  the 
IPEDS  "Fall  Staff"  data  tape. 

The  IPEDS  "Fall  Staff"  questionnaires  were  mailed 
out  by  NCES;  the  respondents  reported  the  number 
of  employees  in  their  institution  as  of  October  1, 
1991.  The  EEO-6  questionnaires  were  mailed  out  by 
EEOC  between  October  and  November  1991;  the  re- 
spondents reported  the. employment  statistics  in  their 
institution  that  cover  the  payroll  period  closest  to  Oc- 
tober 1  of  the  survey  year. 

The  "Fall  Staff"  survey  had  an  overall  response 
rate  of  85.6  percent,  The  response  rate  for  higher 
education  institutions  was  92.6  percent. 

The  International  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress 

The  International  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  (IAEPX,.  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education  and  the  .National  Science  Foundation 
and  conducted  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service, 
surveyed  the  mathematics  and  science  performance 
of  13-year-old  students  in  20  countries  and  9-year- 
old  students  in  14  countries  during  1990-91.  Some 
countries  drew  samples  from  virtually  all  children  in 
the  appropriate  age  group;  others  confined  their  as- 
sessments to  specific  geographic  areas,  language 
groups,  or  grade  levels. 

From  each  population  at  each  level,  a  random 
sample  of  3,300  students  from  about  110  different 
schools  was  selected;  half  were  assessed  in  science 
and  half  in  mathematics.  During  March  1991,  a  total 
of  about  175,000  9-  and  13-year-olds  (those  born  in 
calendar  years  1981  and  1977,  respectively)  were 
tested  in  13  different  languages. 

The  achievement  tests  given  to  9-year-olds  in- 
cluded 62  questions  in  mathematics  and  60  ques- 
tions in  science.  For  the  13-year-olds,  the  test  in- 
cluded 76  questions  in  mathematics  and  72  ques- 
tions in  science.  Students  at  each  age  spent  addi- 
tional time  responding  to  questions  about  their  back- 
grounds and  home  and  school  experiences.  A  school 
questionnaire  was  also  completed  by  school  adminis- 
trators. 

The  statistical  significance  of  differences  in  per- 
formance between  participating  countries  was  deter- 
mined through  use  of  the  Bonferroni  multiple  com- 
parison procedure.  The  procedure  allows  for  the 
probability  of  falsely  declaring  a  significant  difference 
to  5  percent  across  the  entire  set  of  possible  com- 
parisons between  pairs  of  countries. 
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For  more  information  about  this  survey  contact: 

Eugene  Owen 

Data  Development  Division 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 

555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 

Washington,  DC  20208-5653 

National  Adult  Literacy  Survey 

The  National  Adult  Literacy  Survey  was  created  as 
a  new  measure  of  literacy  and  funded  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education.  It  is  the  third  and  largest 
assessment  of  adult  literacy  funded  by  the  federal 
government.  The  aim  of  the  survey  is  to  profile  the 
English  literacy  of  adults  in  the  United  State's  based 
on  their  performance  across  a  wide  array  of  tasks 
that  reflect  the  types  of  materials  and  demands  they 
encounter  in  their  daily  lives. 

To  gather  the  information  on  adults'  literacy  skills, 
trained  staff  interviewed  nearly  13,600  individuals 
aged  16  and  older  during  the  first  8  months  of  1992. 
These  participants  had. been  randomly  selected  to 
represent  the  adult  population  in  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Black  and  Hispanic  households  were 
oversampled  to  ensure  reliable  estimates  of  literacy 
proficiencies  and  to  permit  analyses  of  the  perform- 
ance of  these  subpopulations.  In  addition,  some 
1,100  inmates  from  80  federal  and  state  prisons 
were  interviewed  to  gather  information  on  the  pro- 
ficiencies of  the  prison  population.  In  total,  over 
26,000  adults  were  surveyed. 

Each  survey  participant  was  asked  to  spend  ap- 
proximately an  hour  responding  to  a  series  of  diverse 
literacy  tasks  as  well  as  questions  about  his  or  her 
demographic  characteristics,  educational  back- 
ground, reading  practices,  and  other  areas  related  to 
literacy.  Based  on  their  responses  to  the  survey 
tasks,  adults  received  proficiency  scores  along  three 
scales  which  reflect  varying  degrees  of  skill  in  prose, 
document,  and  quantitative  literacy.  The  results  of 
the  survey  were  published  in  a  report.  Adult  Literacy 
in  America  in  September  1993.' 

Further  information  on  the  National  Adult  Literacy 
Survey  may  be  obtained  from: 

Andrew  Kolstad 
Education  Assessment  Division 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5653 

National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 

The  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
(NAEP)  is  a  series  of  cross-sectional  studies  de- 
signed and  initially  implemented  in  1969.  NAEP  has 
gathered  information  about  selected  levels  of  edu- 
cational achievement  across  the  country.  NAEP  has 
surveyed  the  educational  attainments  by  age  and 


grade  (9-,  13-,  and  17-year-olds,  and  4th,  8th,  and 
12th  graders),  and  young  adults  (ages  25-35)  in  10 
learning  areas.  Different  learning  areas  have  been 
assessed  periodically,  and  all  areas  have  been  reas- 
sessed in  order  to  measure  possible  changes  in  edu- 
cational achievement. 

The  assessment  data  presented  in  this  publication 
were  derived  from  tests  designed  and  conducted  by 
the  Education  Commission  of  the  States  (1969- 
1983)  and  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  (1983 
to  present).  Three-stage  probability  samples  have 
been  used.  The  primary  sampling  units  have  been 
stratified  by  region  and,  within  region,  by  state,  size 
of  community,  and,  for  the  two  smaller  sizes  of  com- 
munity strata,  by  socioeconomic  level.  The  first  stage 
of  sampling  entails  defining  and  selecting  primary 
sampling  units  (PSUs).  For  each  age/grade  level 
(4,8,  and  12)  the  second  stage  entails  enumerating, 
stratifying,  and  randomly  selecting  schools,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  within  each  PSU  selected  at  the  first 
stage.  The  third  stage  involves  randomly  selecting 
students  within  a  school  for  participation  in  NAEP. 
Assessment  exercises  have  been  administered  either 
to  individuals  or  to  small  groups  of  students  by  spe- 
cially trained  personnel. 

After  NAEP  data  are  scored,  they  are  weighted  in 
accordance  with  the  population  structure  and  ad- 
justed for  nonresponse.  Analyses  include  computing 
the  percentage  of  students  giving  various  responses 
and  using  Item  Response  Theory  (IRT)  technology  to 
estimate  levels  of  achievement  for  the  nation  and 
various  subpopulations.  IRT  technology  enables  the 
assessment  of  a  sample  of  students  in  a  learning 
area  or  subarea  on  a  single  scale  even  if  different 
students  have  been  administered  different  exercises. 
The  underlying  principle  is  that  when  a  number  of 
items  require  similar  skills,  .the  regularities  observed 
across  patterns  of  response  can  often  be  used  to 
characterize  both  respondents  and  tasks  in  terms  of 
a  relatively  small  number  of  variables.  When  aggre- 
gated through  appropriate  mathematical  formulas, 
these  variables  capture  the  dominant  features  of  the 
data. 

Sample  sizes  for  the  reading  proficiency  portion  of 
the  1991-92  NAEP  study  were  4,944  for  the  9-year- 
olds,  3,965  for  the  13-year-olds,  and  4,447  for  the 
17-year-olds.  Sample  sizes  for  the  1991-92  NAEP 
science  study  and  the  1991-92  NAEP  mathematics 
study  were:  7,335  for  9-year-olds,  5,909  for  13-year- 
olds,  and  4,359  for  17-year-olds.  Response  rates 
were  94,  91,  and  83  percent,  respectively.  Data  on 
standard  errors  for  the  1991-92  studies  can  be  found 
in  Tables  A4.  A5.  and  A6. 

Sample  sizes  for  the  reading  proficiency  portion  of 
the  1989-90  NAEP  study  were  4,268  for  the  9-year- 
olds,  4,609  for  the  13-year-olds,  and  2,689  for  the 
17-year-olds.  Response  rates  were  93  percent,  90 
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percent,  and  82  percent,  respectively..  Response 
rates  for  earlier  years  (1970-71,  1974-75,  and 
1979-80)  were  generally  lower.  For  example,  the 
lowest  response  rate  for  the  9-year-olds  was  88  per- 
cent in  1974-75,  and  the  lowest  response  rate  over 
all  was  70  percent  for  the  17-year-olds  in  1974-75. 

The  1987-88  U.S.  history  assessment  data  in  this 
report  are  based  on  a  nationally  representative  sam- 
ple of  3,950  4th  graders,  6,462  8th  graders,  and 
5,507  12th  graders.  The  response  rates  were:  93 
percent  for  4th  graders,  88  percent  for  8th  graders, 
and  78  percent  for  1 2th  graders. 

The  1987-88  civics  assessment  data  in  this  report 
are  based  on  a  nationally  representative  sample  of 
1,938  13-year-olds  and  1,786  17-year-olds.  The  re- 
sponse rates  were  90  percent  for  the  8th  graders 
and  79  percent  for  the  17-year-olds  in  1987-88. 
Sample  sizes  for  the  earlier  years  were  much  larger 
with  19,952  13-year-olds  and  17,866  17-year-olds  in 
1976  and  7,268  13-year-olds  and  6,751  17-year-olds 
in  1982.  The  1987-88  analyses  for  4th,  8th,  and  12th 
graders  were  based  on  a  somewhat  different  1987- 
88  sample.  The  sample  sizes  were  1,974  4th  grad- 
ers, 4,487  8th  graders,  and  4,275  12th  graders.  The 
response  rates  were:  93  percent  for  4th  graders.  88 
percent  for  8th  graders,  and  78  percent  for  12th 
graders. 

The  1989-90  writing  assessment  was  administered 
to  6,679  4th  graders.  6,525  8th  graders,  and  6,069 
12th  graders.  Student  response  rates  for  the  1989- 
90  writing  assessment  were  97  percent  for  the  4th 
graders,  88  percent  for  the  8th  graders,  and  79  per- 
cent for  the  12th  graders.  Sample  sizes  varied  de- 
pending on  the  test  items  and  the  scoring  method 
used. 

In  1989-90,  a  science  assessment  was  adminis- 
tered to  6,314  4th  graders,  6,531  8th  graders,  and 
6,337  12th  graders.  The  response  rates  were  93  per- 
cent for  the  4th  graders,  89  percent  for  the  8th  grad- 
ers, and  81  percent  for  the  12th  graders. 

The  1987-88  geography  assessment  was  adminis- 
tered to  3,030  high  school  students.  The  response 
rate  for  the  assessment  was  77  percent.  The  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society  provided  support  for  con- 
ducting the  assessment. 

In  1990,  representative  state-level  data  were  pro- 
duced for  mathematics  at  the  8th-grade  level.  This 
was  the  first  time  NAEP  had  produced  data  on  a 
state-by-state  level.  In  1992,  state-level  assessments 
were  conducted  in  4th-  and  8th-grade  mathematics 
and  4th  grade  reading. 

Information  from  NAEP  is  subject  to  both 
nonsampling  and  sampling  error.  Two  possible 
sources  of  nonsampling  error  are  nonparticipation 
and  instrumentation.  Certain  populations  have  been 
oversampled  to  assure  samples  of  sufficient  size  for 
analysis.  Instrumentation  nonsampling  error  could  re- 
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suit  from  failure  of  the  test  instruments  to  measure 
what  is  being  taught  and,  in  turn,  what  is  being 
learned  by  the  students. 
For  further  information  on  NAEP,  contact: 

Gary  W.  Phillips 
Education  Assessment  Division 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5653 

National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of 
1988 

The  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988 
(NELS:88)  is  the  third  major  longitudinal  study  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
The  two  studies  that  preceded  NELS:88,  the  National 
Longitudinal  Study  of  the  High  School  Class  of  1972 
(NLS-72)  and  High  School  and  Beyond  (HS&B)  in 
1980,  surveyed  high  school  seniors  (and  sopho- 
mores in  HS&B)  through  high  school,  postsecondary 
education,  and  wor'<  and  family  format,  jn  experi- 
ences. Unlike  its  predecessors,  NELS:88  begins  with 
a  cohort  of  8th-grade  students.  In  1988.  some  25,000 
eighth  graders,  their  parents,  their  teachers,  and  their 
school  principals  were  surveyed.  Follow-ups  were 
conducted  in  1990  and  1992  when  a  majority  of 
these  students  were  in  10th  and  12th  grades,  re- 
spectively. 

NELS:88  is  designed  to  provide  trend  data  about 
critical  transitions  experienced  by  young  people  as 
they  develop,  attend  school,  and  embark  on  their  ca- 
reers. It  will  complement  and  strengthen  state  and 
local  efforts  by  furnishing  new  information  on  how 
school  policies,  teacher  practices,  and  family  involve- 
ment affect  student  educational  outcomes  (i.e..  aca- 
demic achievement,  persistence  in  school,  and  par- 
ticipation in  postsecondary  education).  For  the  base 
year,  NELS:88  includes  a  multifaceted  student  ques- 
tionnaire, four  cognitive  tests,  a  parent  questionnaire, 
a  teacher  questionnaire,  and  a  school  questionnaire. 

To  ensure  that  private  schools,  rural  schools,  and 
schools  with  high  minority  membership  were  ade- 
quately represented,  sampling  was  first  conducted  at 
the  school  level  and  then  at  the  student  level  within 
schools.  Additionally,  oversamples  of  students  with 
Hispanic  and  Asian  or  Pacific  Island  heritage  were 
drawn.  The  base  year  data  are  drawn  from  a  nation- 
ally representative  sample  of  1,000  schools  (800 
public  schools;  and  200  private  schools,  including  pa- 
rochial institutions).  Within  this  school  sample, 
25,000  eighth-grade  students  were  selected  at  ran- 
dom. 

In  1990,  when  the  students  were  in  10th  grade,  the 
students,  school  dropouts,  their  teachers,  and  their 
school  principals  were  surveyed.  The  1988  survey  of 
parents  was  not  a  part  of  the  1990  follow-up.  In 
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1992.  when  the  students  were  in  12th  grade  the  sec- 
ond follow-up  conducted  surveys  of  students,  drop- 
outs, parents,  teachers,  and  school  principals.  Also, 
information  on  the  students'  transcripts,  the  schools' 
course  offerings,  and  enrollments  were  collected,  and 
there  was  a  school  effects  survey.  Tables  A7  and  A8 
present  the  respondent  counts  and  design  effects  of 
NELS:88  and  the  1990  and  1992  follow-ups. 

Further  information  about  the  NELS:88  survey  can 
be  obtained  from: 

Jeffrey  A.  Owings 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education' Statistics 
Division 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5651 

National  Household  Education  Survey 

The  National  Household  Education  Survey  (NHES) 
is  a  data  collection  system  that  is  designed  to  ad- 
dress a  wide  range  of  education-related  issues.  Sur- 
veys were  conducted  in  the  spring  ot  1991  and  in  the 
spring  of  1993.  It  will  be  conducted  in  the  spring  of 
1995  and  biennially  thereafter. 

The  NHES  targets  specific  populations  for  detailed 
data  collection.  While  the  survey  is  not  designed  to 
develop  an  in-depth  research  database,  it  is  intended 
to  provide  more  detailed  data  on  the  topics  and  pop- 
ulate is  of  interest  than  are  collected  through  supple- 
ments to  other  household  surveys. 

The  NHES  is  designed  as  a  telephone  survey  of 
the  noninstitutional  civilian  population  of  the  United 
States.  Households  are  selected  for  the  survey  using 
random  digit  dialing  (RDD)  methods.  Data  are  col- 
lected using  computer-assisted  telephone  interview- 
ing (CATI)  procedures. 

The  methodology  for  any  single  fie  ding  of  the 
NHES  is  linked  to  the  research  issues  under  study, 
the  level  of  data  required  to  address  these  issues, 
and  how  precise  the  estimates  generated  from  the 
survey  data  need  to  be  in  order  to  meet  the  objec- 
tives of  the  study.  However,  while  the  specifications 
for  each  annual  survey  will  vary,  there  are  general 
features  of  the  NHES  methodology  that  will  stay  rel- 
atively constant  from  one  survey  to  the  next. 

NCES  envisions  the  continued  use  of  RDD  meth- 
ods to  select  the  sample  for  the  NHES  in  the  future. 
Although  the  sample  size  for  a  particular  component 
of  the  survey  may  vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year, 
NCES  expects  to  screen  between  60,000  and  75,000 
households  for  the  annual  surveys. 

The  topics  addressed  by  the  NHES:91  were  early 
childhood  education  and  adult  education.  About 
60,000  households  were  screened  for  the  NHES:91. 
In  the  Early  Childhood  Education  component,  about 
14,000  parents/guardians  of  3-to  8-year  olds  com- 


pleted interviews  about  their  children's  early  edu- 
cational experiences.  Included  in  this  component 
were  participation  in  nonparental  care/education, 
characteristics  of  programs  and  care  arrangements, 
and  early  school  experiences  including  delayed  kin- 
dergarten entry  and  retention  in  grade.  In  addition  *o 
questions  about  care/education  arrangements  and 
school,'  parents  are  asked  about  activities  children 
engaged  in  with  parents  and,  other  family  members 
inside  and  outside  the  home.  Information  on  family, 
household,  and  child  characteristics  was  also  col- 
lected. 

In  the  NHES:91  Adult  Education  component,  about 
9,800  persons  16  years  of  age  and  older,  identified 
as  having  participated  in  an  adult  education  activity 
in  the  previous  12  months,  were  questioned  about 
their  activities.  Data  were  collected  on  programs  and 
up  to  four  courses,  including  the  subject  matter  dura- 
tion, sponsorship,  purpose,  and  cost,  A  smaller  sam- 
ple of  nonparticipants  (about  2,800)  also  completed 
interviews  about  barriers  to  participation,  information 
on  the  household  and  the  adult's  background  and 
current  employment  also  was  collected. 

In  the  NHES:93,  nearly  64,000  households  were 
screened.  Approximately  11,000  parents  of  3-  to  7- 
year  olds  completed  interviews  for  the  School  Readi- 
ness component.  Topics  included  in  this  component 
were  the  developmental  characteristics  of  pre- 
schoolers, school  adjustment  and  teacher  feedback 
to  parents  for  kindergartners  and  primary  students, 
center-based  program  participation,  early  school  ex- 
periences, home  activities  with  family  members,  and 
health  status.  Extensive  family  and  child  background 
characteristics,  including  parent  language  and  edu- 
cation, income,  receipt  of  public  assistance,  and 
household  composition,  were  collected  to  permit  the 
identification  of  at-risk  children. 

In  the  School  Safety  and  Discipline  component, 
about  12,700  parents  of  children  in  grades  3  through 
12  and  about  6,500  youth  in  grades  6  through  12, 
were  interviewed  about  their  school  experiences. 
Topics  included  the  school  learning  environment,  dis- 
cipline policy,  safety  at  school,  victimization,  the 
availability  and  use  of  alcohol/drugs,  and  alcohol/ 
drug  education.  Peer  norms  for  behavior  in  school 
and  substance  use  were  also  included  in  this  topical 
component.  Extensive  family  and  household  back- 
ground information  was  collected,  as  well  as  charac- 
teristics of  the  school  attended  by  the  child. 

For  more  information  contact: 

Kathryn  A.  Chandler, 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Statistics 
Division 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5651 
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National  Longitudinal  Study 

The  National  Longitudinal  Study  (NLS)  of  the  high 
school  class  of  1972  began  with  the  collection  of 
base-year  survey  data  from  a  sample  of  about 
19.000  high  school  seniors  in  spring  of  1972.  Five 
more  follow-up  surveys  of  these  students  were  con- 
ducted in  1973.  1974.  1976,  1979,  and  1986.  The 
NLS  was  designed  to  provide  the  education  commu- 
nity with  information  on  the  transitions  of  young 
adults  from  high  school  through  postsecondary  edu- 
cation and  the  workplace. 

The  sample  design  for  the  NLS  is  a  stratified,  two- 
stage  probability  sample  of  students  from  all  schools, 
public  and  private,  in  the  50  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  a  12th-grade  enrollment  during  the 
1971-72  school  year.  During  the  first  stage  of  sam- 
pling, about  1,070  schools  were  selected  for  partici- 
pation in  the  base-year  survey.  As  many  as  18  stu- 
dents were  selected  at  random  from  each  of  the 
sample  schools.  Both  the  size  of  the  school  and  stu- 
dent samples  were  increased  during  the  first  follow- 
up  survey.  Beginning  with  the  first  follow-up  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  fourth  follow-up,  about  1.300 
schools  participated  in  the  survey  and  slightly  under 
23.500  students  were  sampled.  The  response  rates 
for  each  of  the  different  rounds  of  data  collection 
have  been  80  percent  or  higher. 

Sample  retention  rates  across  the  survey  years 
have  been  quite  high.  For  example,  of  the  individuals 
responding  to  the  base-year  questionnaire,  the  per- 
centages who  responded  to  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  follow-up  questionnaires  were  about  94. 
93.  89.  and  83  percent,  respectively. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  from: 

Postsecondary  Education  Statistics  Division 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  DC  20208-5652 

National  Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study 

The  National  Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study 
(NPSAS)  is  a  comprehensive  nationwide  study  of 
how  students  and  their  families  pay  for  postsecond- 
ary education.  It  covers  national  representative  sam- 
ples of  undergraduates,  graduates,  and  first-profes- 
sional students:  students  attending  less  than  2-year 
institutions.  2-  to  3-year  schools,  4-year  colleges,  and 
major  universities.  Participants  included  students  who 
do  not  receive  aid  and  their  parents  as  well  as  stu- 
dents who  do  receive  financial  aid  and  their  parents. 
Study  results  are  used  to  help  determine  future  fed- 
eral policy  regarding  student  financial  aid.  The  study 
is  conducted  every  -3  years. 

The  first  NPSAS  was  conducted  during  the  1986- 
87  school  year.  Data  were  gathered  from  about 
1  130  colleges,  universities,  and  other  postsecondary 
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institutions:  55,000  students;  and  16,000  parents. 
These  data  provided  information  on  the  cost  of  post- 
secondary  education,  the  distribution  of  financial  aid, 
and  the  characteristics  of  both  aided  and  nonaided 
students  and  their  families. 

As  a  part  of  the  1989-90  NPSAS,  information  on 
nearly  70,000  undergraduates  and  graduate  students 
enrolled  during  the  school  year  was  collected  at 
1 , 1 30  postsecondary  institutions.  The  sample  in- 
cluded students  enrolled  at  any  time  between  July  1. 
1989  and  June  30,  1990.  About  51,000  students  and 
a  subsample  of  about  16,000  of  their  parents  were 
interviewed  by  telephone.  Table  A9  presents  stand- 
ard errors  for  undergraduates  enrolled  full  time  and 
part  time  in  fall  1989,  by  aid  status  and  source  of  aid" 
during  1989-90,  and  control  and  level  of  institution. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from: 

Andrew  G.  Malizio 

Postsecondary  Education  Statistics  Division 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  . 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5652 

National  Survey  of  Postsecondary  Faculty 

The  National  Survey  of  Postsecondary  Faculty 
(NSOPF),  a  survey  of  instructional  faculty  in  higher 
education  institutions,  was  conducted  for  the  first 
time  in  the  1987-88  academic  year  by  NCES.  The 
study  consisted  of  three  major  components:  the  Insti- 
tutional Survey,  a  stratified  random  sample  of  480  in- 
stitutional-level respondents,  with  a  response  rate  of 
88  percent:  the  Faculty  Survey,  a  stratified  random 
sample  of  11,013  eligible  faculty  members  within  the 
participating  institutions,  with  a  response  rate  of  76 
percent:  and  the  Department  Chair  Survey,  a  strati- 
fied random  sample  of  3,029  eligible  department 
chairpersons  (or  their  equivalent)  within  the  partici- 
pating 2-  and  4-year  institutions,  with  a  response  rate 
of  80  percent. 

Institutions  were  selected  from  nonproprietary  U.S. 
postsecondary  institutions  that  grant  a  2-year  (A. A.) 
or  higher  degree  and  have  been  accredited  by  orga- 
nizations recognized  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Included  in  this  group  are  religious,  medical, 
and  other  specialized  institutions.  This  survey  uni- 
verse consisted  of  3,159  institutions  from  the  1987 
IPEDS. 

The  1938  NSGPF  gathered  information  on  the 
backgrounds,  responsibilities,  workloads,  salaries, 
benefits,  and  attitudes  of  full-  and  part-time  instruc- 
tional faculty  in  higher  education  institutions.  Addi- 
tional information  was  collected  on  faculty  composi- 
tion, turnover  and  recruitment,  and  retention  and  ten- 
ure policies  from  institutional  and  department-level 
respondents. 
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The  second  cycle  of  the  National  Study  of  Post- 
secondary  Faculty  (NSOPF-93)  is  being  conducted 
by  NCES  with  additional  support  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities.  NSOPF-93  will  expand  the  informa- 
tion base  about  faculty  in  several  ways:  it  will  allow 
for  comparisons  to  be  made  over  time:  it  will  allow 
for  more  detailed  comparisons  among  faculty  in  var- 
ious disciplines  because  of  an  increase  in  sample 
size:  it  will  examine  critical  faculty  issues  that  have 
developed  since  the  1988  study;  and  it  will  describe 
research  faculty  as  well  as  instructional  faculty  in 
higher  education  institutions. 

For  more  information  contact: 

Linda  J.  Zimbler 

Postsecondary  Education  Statistics  Division 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5652 

Projections  of  Education  Statistics 

Since  1964,  NCES  has  published  projections  of 
key  statistics  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  institutions  of  higher  education.  These  projec- 
tions include  statistics  such  as  enrollments  instruc- 
tional staff,  graduates,  earned  degrees,  and  expendi- 
tures. The  Projections  reports  include  several  alter- 
native projection  series  and  a  methodology  section 
describing  the  techniques  and  assumptions  used  to 
prepare  them.  Data  in  this  edition  of  the  Digest  re- 
flect the  middle  alternative  projection  series. 

Differences  between  the  reported  and  projected 
values  are,  of  course,  almost  inevitable.  An  evalua- 
tion of  past  projections  revealed  that,  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  level,  projections  of  enrollments 
have  been  quite  accurate:  mean  absolute  percentage 
differences  for  enrollment  were  less  than  1  percent 
for  projections  from  1  to  5  years  in  the  future,  while 
those  for  teachers  were  less  than  4  percent.  At  the 
higher  education  level,  projections  of  enrollment  have 
been  fairly  accurate:  mean  absolute  percentage  dif- 
ferences were  5  percent  or  less  for  projections  from 
1  to  5  years  into  the  future. 

Since  projections  of  time  series  are  subject  to  er- 
rors both  by  the  nature  of  statistics  and  the  prop- 
erties of  projection  methodologies,  users  are  cau- 
iloned  not  to  place  too  much  confidence  in  the  nu- 
merical values  of  the  projections.  Important,  but  un- 
foreseeable, economic  and  social  changes  may  lead 
to  differences,  particularly  at  the  higher  education 
level.  Rather,  projections  are  to  be  considered  as  in- 
dicators of  broad  trends. 


For  further  information  about  projection  methodol- 
ogy and  accuracy,  contact: 

William  J.  Hussar 

Statistical  Standards  and  Methodology  Division 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  DC  20208-5654 

Library  Statistics  Program 

Nationwide,  public  library  statistics  are  collected 
and  disseminated  annually  through  the  Federal-State 
Cooperative  System  for  public  library  data  (FSCS). 
FSCS  completed  the  collection  of  1991  data  in  July 
1992.  Descriptive  statistics  are  produced  for  nearly 
9.000  public  libraries.  In  FSCS.  respondents  supply 
the  information  electronically  and  data  are  edited  and 
tabulated  in  machine-readable  form. 

The  respondents  are  the  over  9,000  public  libraries 
identified  in  the  50  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  state  library  agencies.  At  the  state  level, 
FSCS  is  administered  by  State  Data  Coordinators, 
appointed  by  the  Chief  Officer  of  each  State  Library 
Agency.  The  State  Data  Coordinator  collects  the  re- 
quested data  from  local  public  libraries  and  submits 
these  data  to  NCES.  An  annual  training  conference 
sponsored  by  NCES  is  provided  for  the  State  Data 
Coordinators.  A  steering  committee  representing 
State  Data  Coordinators  and  other  public  library  con- 
stituents is  active  in  the  development  of  FSCS  data 
elements  and  software.  Technical  assistance  to 
states  is  provided  by  phone  and  in  person  by  the 
FSCS  steering  committee  and  by  NCES  staff  and 
contractors.  All  50  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  submitted  data  that  are  available  for  individual 
public  libraries  and  are  also  aggregated  to  state  and 
national  levels. 

Since  1990.  data  collections  have  been  collected 
electronically.  The  most  recent  software  is  called 
DECPLUS.  It  includes  identifying  information  on  all 
known  public  libraries  and  their  outlets,  all  state  li- 
braries, and  some  library  systems  and  cooperatives. 
Beginning  in  1994,  this  resource  will  be  available  for 
drawing  samples  for  special  surveys  on  such  topics 
as  literacy,  access  for  the  disabled,  and  library  con- 
struction. 

Under  the  Academic  Libraries  Survey  (ALS). 
NCES  surveyed  academic  libraries  on  a  3-year  cycle 
between  1966  and  1988.  Since  1988,  ALS  has  been 
a  component  of  the  Integrated  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation Data  System  and  is  on  a  2-year  cycle.  ALS 
provides  data  on  about  3.500  academic  libraries.  In 
aggregate,  these  data  provide  an  overview  of  the 
status  of  academic  libraries  nationally  and  statewide. 
The  survey  collects  data  on  the  libraries  in  the  entire 
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universe  of  accredited  higher  education  institutions 
and  on  the  libraries  in  nonaccredited  institutions  with 
a  program  of  4  years  or  more.  ALS  produces  .de- 
scriptive statistics  on  academic  libraries  in  post- 
secondary  institutions  in  the  50  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  outlying  areas. 

The  School  Library  Statistics  Survey  collected  data 
on  school  libraries/media  centers  in  1985-86.  NCES 
asked  questions  on  libraries  in  public  and  private 
schools  as  part  of  the  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey 
(SASS)  in  1990-91.  These  questionnaires  were  re- 
vised and  a  sample  survey  of  about  7,600  schools 
was  conducted  during  school  year  1993-94.  The  li- 
brary components  of  the  1990-91  SASS  include: 
number  of  students  served  and  number  of  profes- 
sional staff  and  aides;  at  the  district  level,  number  of 
full-time  equivalent  librarians/media  specialists,  va- 
cant positions,  positions  abolished,  and  approved  po- 
sitions; and  amount  of  librarian  input  in  establishing 
curriculum. 

Additional  information  on  these  academic  and 
school  library  studies  is  available  from: 

Jeff  Williams 

Postsecondary  Education  Statistics  Division 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5652 

Survey  of  Recent  College  Graduates 

Since  1976,  NCES  has  conducted  six  surveys  of 
baccalaureate  and  master's  degree  recipients  1  year 
after  graduation.  The  Recent  College  Graduates  sur- 
veys have  concentrated  on  those  graduates  entering 
the  teaching  profession.  The  surveys  link  major  field 
of  study  with  outcomes  such  as  whether  the  re- 
spondent entered  the  labor  force  or  was  seeking  ad- 
ditional education.  Data  on  labor  force  includes  em- 
ployment status  (unemployed,  part-time  or  full-time 
employed),  occupation/salary,  career  potential,  rela- 
tion to  major  field  of  study,  and  need  for  a  college 
degree.  To  obtain  accurate  results  on  teachers,  grad- 
uates with  a  major  in  education  are  oversampled. 
The  latest  two  surveys  continued  to  oversample  edu- 
cation majors  but  increased  the  sampling  of  grad- 
uates with  majors  in  other  fields. 

The  survey  involves  a  two-stage  sampling  proce- 
dure. First,  the  universe  of  institutions  awarding 
bachelor's  and  masters  degrees  is  stratified  by  num- 
ber or  percentage  of  degrees  awarded  to  education 
graduates  and  by  control  of  institution  (public  or  pri- 
vate). A  sample  of  institutions  within  each  strata  is 
then  selected.  Second,  for  each  of  the  selected  insti- 
tutions, a  list  of  their  graduates  by  major  field  of 
study  is  obtained  and  a  sample  of  graduates  is 


drawn  by  major  field  of  study.  Graduates  in  certain 
major  fields  of  study  (e.g.,  education,  mathematics, 
physical  sciences)  are  sampled  at  higher  rates  than 
graduates  in  others  fields.  Roughly  one  year  after 
graduation  the  sample  of  graduates  is  located,  con- 
tacted by  mail  or  telephone,  and  asked  to  respond  to 
the  questionnaire. 

The  locating  process  is  more  detailed  than  in  most 
surveys.  Nonresponse  rates  are  directly  related  to 
the  time,  effort,  and  resources  used  in  locating  grad- 
uates rather  than  to  graduates'  refusals  to  partici- 
pate. Despite  the  difficulties  in  locating  graduates,  re- 
sponse rates  for  recent  studies  are  comparable  to 
studies  without  locating  problems.  The  data  pre- 
sented in  this  report  provide  valuable  information  not 
available  elsewhere  about  college  outcomes. 

The  1976  survey  of  1974-75  college  graduates 
was  the  first  and  smallest  of  the  series.  The  sample 
consisted  of  211  schools,  of  which  200  (96  percent) 
responded.  Of  the  5,854  graduates  in  the  sample, 
4,350  responded,  for  a  response  rate  of  79  percent. 

The  1981  survey  was  somewhat  larger,  with  a  cov- 
erage of  297  institutions  and  15,852  graduates.  Re- 
sponses were  obtained  from  283  institutions,  for  an 
institutional  response  rate  of  95  percent,  and  from 
9,312  graduates  (716  others  were  determined  to  be 
out  of  scope),  for  a  response  rate  of  74  percent. 

The  1985  survey  sampled  404  colleges  and 
18,738  graduates  of  whom  17,853  were  found  to  be 
in  scope.  Responses  were  obtained  from  13,200  stu- 
dents, for  a  response  rate  of  78  percent.  The  re- 
sponse rate  for  the  colleges  was  98  percent.  The 
1987  survey  form  was  sent  to  21,957  graduates.  Re- 
sponses were  received  from  16,878,  for  a  response 
rate  of  79.7  percent. 

The  1991  RCG  study  involved  a  sample  of  18,135 
graduates  of  400  bachelor's  and  masters  degree- 
granting  institutions.  The  18,135  graduates  consisted 
of  16,172  bachelor's  degrees  recipients  and  1,963 
masters  degree  recipients  between  July  1,  1989  and 
June  30.  1990.  Random  samples  of  graduates  were 
selected  from  lists  stratified  by  field  of  study.  Grad- 
uates .in  education,  mathematics,  and  the  physical 
sciences  were  sampled  at  a  higher  rate,  as  were  mi- 
nority graduates  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  graduates  for  analysis  purposes.  The  grad- 
uates included  in  the  sample  were  selected  in  pro- 
portion to  the  institutions  number  of  graduates.  The 
institutional  response  rate  was  95  percent  and  the 
graduate  response  rate  was  83  percent. 

Table  A10  contains  sample  sizes  for  number  of 
graduates,  by  field,  for  the  1976,  1981,  1985.  1987, 
and  1991  surveys. 
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Further  information  on  this  survey  may  be  obtained 
from: 

Peter  Stowe 

Postsecondary  Education  Statistics  Division 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  DC  20208-5652 

Public  School  Principal  Survey  on  Safe, 
Disciplined,  and  Drug-Free  Schools 

This  sample  survey  used  the  NCES  Fast  Re- 
sponse Survey  System  (FRSS),  which  is  designed  to 
gather  timely  information  for  policymakers,  The  sur- 
vey was  conducted  in  1991  by  Westat,  Inc.  A  na- 
tional sample  of  830  public  school  principals,  rep- 
resenting a  response  rate  of  94  percent,  answered 
questions  regarding  the  extent  of  discipline  problems 
within  their  schools.  They  were  also  questioned 
about  the  nature  and  effectiveness  of  their  schools' 
current  policies  and  drug  education  programs. 

This  survey  categorized  principals  by  instructional 
level  (elementary,  secondary),  type  of  school  location 
(city,  urban  fringe,  town,  rural),  enrollment  size  (less 
than  300.  300  to  999,  1.000  or  more),  region  (North- 
east. Central,  Southeast,  and  West),  and  percentage 
of  students  receiving  free  or  reduced-price  lunches 
(10  percent  or  less,  11  to  40  percent,  41  percent  or 
more). 

For  more  information  about  this  survey  contact: 
Judi  Carpenter 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Statistics 
Division 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5651 

Public  School  Kindergarten  Teachers9  Views 
on  Children  's  Readiness  for  School 

This  sample  survey  of  1 ,448  public  school  kinder- 
garten teachers  was  conducted  as  part  of  a  national 
early  childhood  assessment  system  for  National  Edu- 
cation Goal  One:  "By  the  year  2000.  all  American 
children  will  start  school  ready  to  learn."  The  survey 
obtained  data  on  kindergarten  teachers'  views  of  chil- 
dren's readiness  and  on  the  teacher's  classroom 
practices. 

For  more  information  about  ihis  survey  contact: 
Judi  Carpenter 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Statistics 
Division 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5651 
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Schools  and  Staffing  Survey 

The  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey  (SASS)  was  first 
conducted  for  the  National  Center  for  Education  Sta- 
tistics by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  during  the  1987- 
88  school  year.  SASS  surveys  also  were  conducted 
jn  1990-91  and  in  1993-94,  and  are  scheduled  to  be 
conducted  at  4-year  intervals,  SASS  is  a  mail  survey 
that  collects  data  on  the  nation's  public  and  private 
elementary  and  secondary  teaching  force,  aspects  of 
teacher  supply  and  demand,  teacher  workplace  con- 
ditions, characteristics  of  school  administrators,  and 
school  policies  and  practices.  The  SASS  data  are 
collected  through  a  sample  survey  of  school  districts, 
schools,  school  administrators,  and  teachers.  The 
1990-91  SASS  surveys  of  schools  and  school  prin- 
cipals were  based  on  the  9,336  public  and  3,279  pri- 
vate schools  in  the  school  samples.  From  these 
schools,  56,051  public  school  teachers  and  9,166  pri- 
vate school  teachers  were  selected  for  the  1990-91 
SASS  sample  of  teachers. 

The  public  school  sample  for  the  1990-91  SASS 
was  based  on  the  1988-89  school  year  Common 
Core  of  Data  (CCD),  a  file  of  information  collected 
annually  by  NCES  from  all  state  education  agencies. 
All  public  schools  in  the  file  were  stratified  by  state 
and  by  instructional  levels  (elementary,  secondary, 
and  combined).  Within  each  stratum,  the  schools 
were  sorted  by  urbanicity,  ZIP  code,  ID  number  of 
the  Local  Education  Agency  (LEA),  percent  minority, 
highest  grade  in  the  school,  school  enrollment,  and 
the  CCD  school  ID.  For  each  stratum,  sample 
schools  were  selected  by  systematic  sampling  with 
probability  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  within  a  school.  Any  school  with  a 
measure  of  size  larger  than  the  sampling  interval 
was  excluded  from  the  probability  sampling  process 
and  included  in  the  sample  with  certainty. 

The  private  school  sample  for  the  1990-91  SASS 
was  selected  from  the  1989-90  Private  School  Uni- 
verse Survey  (PSS).  This  data  collection  uses  two 
components  to  develop  estimates  of  the  number  of 
private  schools  in  the  United  States:  a  list  frame  and 
an  area  frame.  The  list  frame  component  consisted 
of  approximately  22,600  schools  from  the  1986  Qual- 
ity Education  Data  (QED)  private  school  list  and 
about  1,600  schools  added  in  a  1989  update  oper- 
ation. The  area  frame  consisted  of  a  list  of  schools 
not  included  by  QED  on  their  private  school  listing 
and  not  reported  by  a  private  school  association  dur- 
ing the  list  frame  updating  operation. 

The  area  frame  sample  contained  123  Primary 
Sampling  Units  (PSUs),  each  PSU  consisting  of  a 
county  or  group  of  counties.  Census  field  representa- 
tives conducted  an  area  search  using  sources  such 
as  the  telephone  book,  yellow  pages,  local  govern- 
ment offices,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  religious 
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institutions  to  compile  a  list  of  all  eligible  private 
schools.  This  list  was  then  compared  to  the  existing 
SASS  private  school  universe  and  nonmatches  were 
added  to  the  universe  as  part  of  the  area  frame.  All 
private  schools  in  the  file  were  stratified  by  state  and 
by  three  instructional  levels  (elementary,  secondary, 
and  combined).  Within  each  stratum,  the  schools 
were  sorted  by  urbanicity.  ZIP  code,  highest  grade  in 
the  school,  school  enrollment,  and  a  number  that 
identified  the  school.  For  each  stratum,  schools  were 
selected  by  systematic  sampling  with  probability  pro- 
portional to  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  reported 
teachers  from  1989-90  PSS.  Any  school  with  a 
measure  of  size  larger  than  the  sampling  interval 
was  excluded  from  the  probability  sampling  process 
and  included  in  the  sample  with  certainty. 

The  School  District  and  School  Administrator 
Questionnaires  were  mailed  out  first  in  December 
1990  and  again  to  nbnrespondents  in  January  1991. 
The  School  District  Questionnaires  were  mailed  only 
to  public  schools  because  private  schools  are  not 
categorized  by  districts.  The  weighted  response  rate 
for  the  Public  School  District  Questionnaire  was  93.5 
percent.  Weighted  response  rates  for  Public  and  Pri- 
vate Administrator  Questionnaires  were  96.7  percent 
and  90.0  percent  respectively. 

The  School  and  School  Teacher  Questionnaires 
were  mailed  first  between  January-February  1991 
and  again  in  February-March  1991.  Weighted  re- 
sponse rates  for  the  School  Questionnaires  were 
95.3  percent  for  public  schools  and  83.9  percent  for 
private  schools.  Five  percent  of  public  schools  and 
1 1  percent  of  private  schools  did  not  provide  a  listing 
of  teachers  in  their  schools  to  allow  NCES  to  select 
a  teacher  sample.  Weighted  response  rates  for 
School  Teacher  Questionnaires  were  90.3  percent 
for  public  teachers  and  84.3  percent  of  private  teach- 
ers. 

Item  response  rates  were  varied  but  generally  high 
ranging  from  85  to  100  percent  for  district  surveys. 
90  to  100  percent  for  public  administrator  surveys.  80 
to  100  percent  for  private  administrator  surveys.  56 
to  100  percent  for  public  school  surveys.  67  to  100 
percent  for  private  school  surveys.  76  to  100  percent 
for  public  teacher  surveys,  and  71  to  100  percent  for 
private  teacher  surveys. 

Public  use  and  restricted  use  microdata  files  are 
available.  More  detailed  information  on  the  design 
and  results  of  the  1990-91  SASS  can  be  found  in 
1990-91  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey  Sample  De- 
sign and  Estimation  (NCES  93-449)  and  Schools 
and  Staffing  in  the  United  States:  A  Statistical  Profile, 
1990-91  (NCES  93-146).  Information  and  results 
from  the  1987-88  SASS  can  be  found  in  Schools 
and  Staffing  in  the  United  States:  A  Statistical  Profile. 
1987-88  (NCES  92-127)  and  1988  Schools  and 
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Staffing  Survey  Sample  Design  and  Estimation, 
(NCES  91-127). 
For  more  information  about  this  survey,  contact: 

Sharon  Bobbitt 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Statistics 
Division 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20208-5651 

Office  for  Civil  Rights 

Civil  Rights  Survey  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools 

The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  (OCR),  U.S.  Department 
of  Education,  conducts  biennial  surveys  of  public 
school  districts  and  of  schools  within  those  districts. 
Data  are  obtained  on  the  characteristics  of  pupils  en- 
rolled in  public  schools  throughout  the  nation.  Such 
information  is  required  under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  and  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  to  enable  OCR  to  carry  out  its  compli- 
ance responsibilities.  The  1990  survey  included  the 
100  largest  public  school  districts,  those  of  special  in- 
terest (i.e.,  court  order,  compliance  review),  and  a 
stratified  random  sample  of  approximately  3.500  dis- 
tricts representing  approximately  40.000  schools. 
School,  district,  and  national  data  are  currently  avail- 
able. 

Further  information  is  available  from; 

Peter  McCabe 
Office  for  Civil  Rights 
U.S.  Department  of  Education 
330  C  Street  SW 
Washington,  DC  20202 

The  Office  of  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitative  Services 

Annual  Report  to  Congress  on  the 
Implementation  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act 

The  Individual  with  Disabilities  Education  Act 
(IDEA),  formerly  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  (EHA)  requires  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
transmit  to  Congress  annually  a  report  describing  the 
progress  in  serving  the  nation's  handicapped  chil- 
dren. The  annual  report  contains  information  on  chil- 
dren served  by  the  public  schools  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Part  B  of  the  IDEA  and  for  children  served 
in  state-operated  programs  (SOP)  for  the  handi- 
capped under  Chapter  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  (ESEA).  Statistics  on  children 
receiving  special  education  and  related  services  in 
various  settings  and  school  personnel  providing  such 
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services  are  reported  in  an  annual  submission  of 
data  to  the  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabili- 
tative Services  (OSERS)  by  the  50  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  outlying  areas.  The  child  count 
information  is  based  on  the  number  of  handicapped 
children  receiving  special  education  and  related  serv- 
ices on  December  1st  of  each  year. 

Since  each  participant  in  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped is  reported  to  OSERS,  the  data  are  not  sub- 
ject to  sampling  error.  However,  nonsampling  error 
can  occur  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Some  states  fol- 
low a  noncategorical  approach  to  the  delivery  of  spe- 
cial education  services  but  produce  counts  by  handi- 
capping condition  because  EHA-B  requires  it.  In 
those  states  that  do  categorize  their  handicapped 
students,  definitions  and  labeling  practices  vary. 

Further  information  on  the  Annual  Report  to  Con- 
gress may  be  obtained  from: 

Office  of  Special'Education  Programs 
Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative 

Services 
330  C  Street  SW 
Washington,  DC  20202 

National  Longitudinal  Transition  Study  of 
Special  Education  Students 

As  part  of  the  1983  amendments  to  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  (EHA),  Congress  requested 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  conduct  a  na- 
tional longitudinal  study  of  the  transition  of  secondary 
special  education  students  to  determine  how  they 
fare  in  terms  of  education,  employment,  and  inde- 
pendent living.  A  5-year  study  was  mandated,  which 
was  to  include  youth  from  ages  13  to  21  who  were 
in  special  education  at  The  time  they  were  selected 
and  who  represented  all  11  federal  disability  cat- 
egories. Data  were  drawn  from  extensive  telephone 
interviews  with  parents,  from  school  records,  and 
from  a  survey  of  educators  in  secondary  schools  at- 
tended by  youth  in  the  study. 

The  study  was  conducted  by  SRI  International  and 
began  in  April  1987.  The  National  Transition  Study 
involves  a  nationally  representative  sample  of  more 
than  8.000  secondary-age  youth  with  disabilities.  A 
sample  of  450  school  districts  was  randomly  selected 
from  the  universe  of  approximately  14.000  school 
districts  serving  secondary  special  education  stu- 
dents. An  additional  replacement  sample  of  176  addi- 
tional districts  was  selected  due  to  a  low  rate  of 
agreement  to  participate  from  the  initial  group  of  dis- 
tricts. Participation  in  the  study  was  invited  from  the 
approximately  80  special  schools  serving  secondary- 
age  deaf,  blind,  and  deaf-blind  schools.  A  total  of  ap- 


proximately 300  school  districts  and  25  special 
schools  agreed  to  have  youth  selected  for  the  study. 
For  further  information  about  this  study,  contact: 

Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative 
Services 

Office  of  Special  Education  Programs 
330  C  Street  SW 
Washington,  DC  20202 

Other  Government  Agencies 
Bureau  of  the  Census 
Current  Population  Survey 

Current  estimates  of  school  enrollment,  as  well  as 
social  and  economic  characteristics  of  students,  are 
based  on  data  collected  in  the  Census  Bureau's 
monthly  household  survey  of  about  60,000  house- 
holds. The  monthly  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS) 
sample  consists  of  729  areas  comprising  1,973  coun- 
ties, independent  cities,  and  minor  civil  divisions 
throughout  the  50  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  sample  was  initially  selected  from  the  1980 
census  files  and  is  periodically  updated  to  reflect  new 
housing  construction. 

The  monthly  CPS  deals  primarily  with  labor  force 
data  for  the  civilian  noninstitutional  population  (i.e., 
excluding  military  personnel  and  their  families  living 
on  post  and  inmates  of  institutions).  In  addition,  in 
October  of  each  year,  supplemental  questions  are 
asked  about  highest  grade  completed,  level  and 
grade  of  current  enrollment,  attendance  status,  num- 
ber and  type  of  courses,  degree  or  certificate  objec- 
tive, and  type  of  organization  offering  instruction  for 
each  member  of  the  household.  In  March  of  each 
year,  supplemental  questions  on  income  are  asked. 
The  responses  to  these  questions  are  combined  with 
answers  to  two  questions  on  educational  attainment: 
highest  grade  of  school  ever  attended  and  whether 
that  grade  was  completed. 

The  estimation  procedure  employed  for  the  month- 
ly CPS  data  involves  inflating  weighted  sample  re- 
sults to  independent  estimates  of  characteristics  of 
the  civilian  noninstitutional  population  in  the  United 
States  by  age.  sex,  and  race.  These  independent  es- 
timates are  based  on  statistics  from  decennial  cen- 
suses; statistics  on  births,  deaths,  immigration,  and 
emigration;  and  statistics  on  the  population  in  the 
armed  services.  Generalized  standard  error  tables 
are  provided  in  the  Current  Population  i  leports.  The 
data  are  subject  to  both  nonsampling  and  sampling 
errors. 
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Further  information  is  available  in  the  Current  Pop- 
ulation Reports.  Series  P-20,  or  by  contacting: 

Education  and  Social  Stratification  Branch 

Population  Division 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

Washington,  DC  20233 

School  Enrollment 

Each  October,  the  Current  Population  Survey 
(CPS)  includes  supplemental  questions  on  the  enroll- 
ment status  of  the  population  3  years  old  and  over. 
The  main  sources  of  nonsampling  variability  in  the 
responses  to  the  supplement  are  those  inherent  in 
the  survey  instrument.  The  question  of  current  enroll- 
ment may  not  be  answered  accurately  for  various 
reasons.  Some  respondents  may  not  know  current 
grade  information  for  every  student  in  the  household, 
a  problem  especially  prevalent  for  households  with 
members  in  college  or  in  nursery  school.  Confusion 
over  college  credits  or  hours  taken  by  a  student  may 
make  it  difficult  to  determine  the  year  in  which  the 
student  is  enrolled.  Problems  may  occur  with  the  def- 
inition of  nursery  school  (a  group  or  class  organized 
to  provide  educational  experiences  for  children), 
whore  respondents'  interpretations  of  "educational 
experiences"  vary. 

Examples  of  sampling  variability  in  the  estimates  of 
school  enrollment  rates  are  given  in  Table  A11. 
Questions  concerning  the  CPS  School  Enrollment 
survey  may  be  directed  to: 

Education  and  Social  Stratification  Branch 
Bureau  of  the  Census 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Washington.  DC  20233 

Educational  Attainment 

Data  on  years  of  school  completed  are  derived 
from  two  questions  on  the  Current  Population  Survey 
(CPS)  instrument.  Formal  reports  documenting  edu- 
cational attainment  are  produced  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  using  March  CPS  results.  The  latest  re- 
port is  Educational  Attainment  in  the  United  States, 
March  1993  and  1992,  Series  P-20,  No.  476,  which 
is  available  from  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

In  addition  to  the  general  constraints  of  the  CPS. 
some  data  indicate  that  the  respondents  have  a 
tendency  to  overestimate  the  educational  level  of 
members  of  their  household.  Some  inaccuracy  is  due 
to  a  lack  of  the  respondent's  knowledge  of  the  exact 
educational  attainment  of  each  household  member 
and  the  hesitancy  to  acknowledge  anything  less  than 
a  high  school  education.  Another  cause  of 
nonsampling  variability  is  the  change  in  the  numbers 
in  the  armed  services  over  the  years.  In  19/0,  23 
percent  of  all  males  20  and  21  years  old  were  in  the 
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armed  services.  By  1974,  this  had  decreased  to  less 
than  10  percent.  The  exclusion  of  members  of  the 
armed  services  appears  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
the  CPS  population  with  some  college  and  decrease 
the  proportion  of  those  who  finished  high  school  but 
went  no  further.  After  1974,  there  was  more  stability 
in  the  proportion  of  young  men  in  the  military. 

jeginning  with  the  data  for  March  1980,  tabula- 
tions have  been  controlled  to  the  1980  census.  Ex- 
amples of  the  sampling  variability  in  the  estimates  of 
educational  attainment  are  given  in  Table  A12.  The 
figures  shown  in  the  table  hold  for  total  or  white  pop- 
ulation estimates  only.  The  variability  in  estimates  for 
subgroups  (e.g.,  region,  household  relationships)  can 
be  estimated  using  the  tables  presented  in  Current 
Population  Reports. 

Questions  concerning  Educational  Attainment  in 
the  United  States  may  be  directed  to: 

Education  and  Social  Stratification  Branch 
Bureau  of  the  Census 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Washington,  DC  20233 

Government  Finances 

The  Census  Bureau  conducts  an  annual  survey  of 
Government  Finances  as  authorized  by  law  under 
Title  13,  United  States  Code,  Section  182.  This  sur- 
vey covers  the  entire  range  of  government  finance 
activities:  revenue,  expenditure,  debt,  and  assets. 
Revenues  and  expenditures  comprise  actual  receipts 
and  payments  of  a  government  and  its  agencies,  in- 
cluding government-operated  enterprises,  utilities, 
and  public  trust  funds.  The  expenditure  reporting  cat- 
egories comprise  all  amounts  of  money  paid  out  by 
a  government  and  its  agencies  with  the  exception  of 
amounts  for  debt  retirement  and  for  loan,  investment, 
agency,  and  private  trust  transactions. 

Most  of  the  federal  government  statistics  for  1994 
are  based  on  figures  that  appear  in  The  Budget  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
1995.  Since  the  classification  used  by  the  Census 
Bureau  for  reporting  state  and  local  government  fi- 
nance statistics  differs  in  a  number  of  important  re- 
spects from  the  classification  used  in  the  United 
States  Budget,  it  was  necessary  to  adjust  the  federal 
data.  For  this  report,  federal  budget  expenditures  in- 
clude interest  accrued,  but  not  paid,  during  the  fiscal 
year:  Census  data  on  interest  are  on  a  disbursement 
basis. 

The  state  government  finances  for  1991  are  based 
primarily  on  the  annual  Census  Bureau  survey  of 
state  finances  for  fiscal  year  1991 .  Census  staff  com- 
piled figures  from  official  records  and  reports  of  the 
various  states  for  most  of  the  state  financial  data. 

The  sample  of  local  governments  is  drawn  from 
the  1987  Census  of  Governments  and  consists  of 
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certain  local  governments  taken  with  certainty  plus  a 
sample  below  the  certainty  level. 

The  statistics  in  this  Census  report,  Governmental 
Finances,  that  are  based  wholly  or  partly  on  data 
from  the  sample  are  subject  to  sampling  error.  State 
government  finance  data  are  not  subject  to  sampling 
error.  Estimates  of  major  U.S.  totals  for  local  govern- 
ments are  subject  to  a  computed  sampling  variability 
of  less  than  one-half  of  I  percent.  The  estimates  are 
also  subject  to  the  inaccuracies  in  classification,  re- 
sponse, and  processing  which  would  occur  if  a  com- 
plete census  had  been  conducted  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  sample. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  from: 

Governments  Division 
Bureau  of  the  Census 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Washington,  DC  20233 

National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 

The  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  is  the  pri- 
mary supporter  of  the  long-term  study  entitled  "Mon- 
itoring the  Future:  A  Continuing  Study  of  the  Life- 
styles and  Values  of  Youth,"  conducted  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Institute  for  Social  Research. 
One  component  of  the  study  deals  with  student  drug 
abuse.  Results  of  a  national  sample  survey  have 
been  published  annually  since  ly75.  Approximately 
125  to  135  schools  have  participated  each  year.  With 
the  exception  of  1975  when  about  9,400  students 
participated  in  the  survey,  the  annual  senior  samples 
are  comprised  of  roughly  17,000  students.  They 
complete  self-administered  questionnaires  given  to 
them  in  thei.r  classrooms  by  University  of  Michigan 
personnel.  Beginning  in  1991,  similar  surveys  of  na- 
tionally representative  samples  of  8th-  and  10th- 
grade  samples  have  been  conducted  annually.  The 
10th-grade  samples  involve  about  15,000  students  in 
125  schools  each  year,  while  the  8th-grade  samples 
have  approximately  18,000  students  in  160  schools. 
Over  the  years,  the  response  rate  has  varied  from  77 
to  84  percent.  Table  A15  provides  examples  of  the 
survey's  sampling  error. 

Understandably,  there  will  be  some  reluctance  to 
admit  illegal  activities.  Also,  students  who  were  out  of 
school  on  the  day  of  the  survey  were 
nonrespondents.  The  survey  did  not  include  high 
school  dropouts.  The  inclusion  of  these  two  groups 
would  tend  to  increase  the  proportion  of  individuals 
who  had  used  drugs.  A  1983  study  found  that  the  in- 
clusion of  the  absentees  could  increase  some  of  the 
drug  usage  estimates  by  as  much  as  2.7  percent. 
(Details  on  that  study  and  its  methodology  were  pub- 
lished in  Drug  Use  Among  American  High  School 
Students,  College  Students,  and  Other  Young  Adults, 


by  Lloyd  D.  Johnston,  Patrick  M.  O'Malley,  and  Jer- 
ald  G.  Bachman,  available  from  the  National  Clear- 
inghouse on  Drug  Abuse  Information,  5600  Fishers 
Lane,  Rockville,  MD  20857.) 

Further  information  on  this  survey  may  be  obtained 
from: 

National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse 

Division  of  Epidemiology  and  Statistical  Analysis 

5600  Fishers  Lane 

Rockville,  MD  20857 

National  Science  Foundation 

Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates  Awarded  in  the 
United  States 

The  Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates  Awarded  in  the 
United  States  has  collected  basic  statistics  from  the 
universe  of  doctoral  recipients  in  the  United  States 
each  year  since  1958,  It  has  been  supported  by  five 
federal  agencies:  the  National  Science  Foundation,  in 
conjunction  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education; 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities;  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture;  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Healtiv 

A  survey  form  is  distributed,  with  the  assistance  of 
graduate  deans,  to  each  person  completing  the  re- 
quirements for  a  doctorate.  Of  the  approximately 
40,000  persons  eligible  for  the  survey,  approximately 
95  percent  respond.  The  questionnaire  obtains  infor- 
mation on  sex,  race/ethnicity,  marital  status,  citizen- 
ship, handicaps,  dependents,  specialty  field  of  doc- 
torate, educational  institutions  attended,  time  spent  in 
completion  of  doctorate,  financial  support,  edu- 
cational debt,  postgraduation  plans,  and  educational 
attainment  of  parents.  The  data  are  collected  edited,  . 
and  published  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

For  further  information  contact: 

Science  and  Engineering  Education  and 

Human  Resources  Program 

Division  of  Science  Resources  Studies 

National  Science  Foundation 

4201  Wilson  Boulevard 

Arlington,  Virginia  22230 

Federal  Obligations  to  Universities,  Colleges, 
and  Nonprofit  Institutions 

Each  year,  the  National  Science  Foundation  col- 
lects data  on  obligations  to  colleges  and  universities 
from  federal  agencies.  Obligations  differ  from  ex- 
penditures in  that  funds  obligated  during  one  fiscal 
year  may  be  spent  by  the  recipient  in  later  years. 
The  fiscal  year  1991  data,  were  submitted  by  15  fed- 
eral agencies.  Obligation  amounts  include  direct  fed- 
eral support,  so  that  amounts  subcontracted  to  other 
institutions  are  included.  Those  funds  received 
through  subcontracts  from  prime  contractors  are  ex- 
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eluded.  Also  excluded  from  the  data  are  certain  types 
of  financial  assistance,  such  as  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education's  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 
and  obligations  to  the  U.S.  service  academies.  For 
purposes  of  tabulations  in  this  publication,  university- 
administered  federally  funded  research  and  develop- 
ment centers  (FFRDCs)  have  been  included  in  ap- 
propriate state  totals. 

The  universe  of  academic  institutions  for  this  sur- 
vey is  based  on  the  Integrated  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation Data  Survey  conducted  by  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics  (see  above).  Institutions  with- 
out federal  support  were  excluded  and  some  sys- 
tems were  combined  into  single  reporting  units. 

Further  information  on  this  survey  may  be  obtained 
from  Federal  Support  to  Universities,  Colleges,  and 
Nonprofit  Institutions,  published  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  or  by  contacting: 

Science  and  Engineering  Activities  Program 
Division  of  Science  Resources  Studies 
National  Science  Foundation 
4201  Wilson  Boulevard 
Arlington.  Virginia  22230 

Survey  of  Scientific  and  Engineering 
Expenditures  at  Universities  and  Colleges 

The  National  Science  Foundation's  annual  aca- 
demic survey  collects  data  on  research  and  develop- 
ment expenditures  in  the  sciences  and  engineering 
from  a  sample  of  459  institutions  in  the  United  States 
and  outlying  areas.  Those  institutions  were  selected 
from  the  universe  of  595  schools  that  grant  a  grad- 
uate science  or  engineering  degree  and/or  perform 
activities  for  which  at  least  $50,000  has  been  funded 
from  separately  budgeted  R&D  expenditures.  In  addi- 
tion, the  survey  includes  19  university-affiliated,  fed- 
erally funded  research  and  development  centers 
(FFRDCs). 

The  459  institutions  sampled  for  FY  1991  include 
all  doctorate-granting  institutions,  all  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities  with  any  R&D  expenditures, 
and  a  random  sample  of  all  other  institutions.  The  re- 
sponse rate  was  97  percent.  Data  presented  are  as- 
sembled from  the  most  recently  completed  survey 
and  represent  the  latest  totals  available  as  of  August 
1992. 

Further  information  on  this  survey  may  be  obtained 
from  Academic  Science/Engineering.  R&D  Funds, 
published  by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  or  by 
contacting: 

Science  and  Engineering  Activities  Program 
Division  of  Science  Resources  Studies 
National  Science  Foundation 
4201  Wilson  Boulevard 
Arlington.  Virginia  22230 


Other  Organization  Sources 
American  College  Testing  Program 

The  American  College  Testing  (ACT)  Assessment 
is  designed  to  measure  educational  development  in 
the  areas  of  English,  mathematics,  social  studies, 
and  natural  sciences.  The  ACT  Assessment  is  taken 
by  college-bound  high  school  students  and  the  test 
results  are  used  to  predict  how  well  students  might 
perform  in  college. 

Prior  to  the  1984-85  school  year,  national  norms 
were  based  on  a  10  percent  sample  of  the  students 
taking  the  test.  Since  then,  national  norms  are  based 
on  the  test  scores  of  all  students  taking  the  test. 
Moreover,  beginning  with  1984-85.  these  norms 
have  been  based  on  the  most  recent  ACT  scores 
available  from  students  scheduled  to  graduate  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.  Duplicate  test  records  are  no 
longer  used  to  produce  national  figures. 

Separate  ACT  standard  scores  are  computed  for 
English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  science  reason- 
ing, and.  as  of  October  1989.  reading.  ACT  standard 
scores  are  reported  for  each  subject  area  on  a  scale 
from  1  to  36.  The  four  ACT  standard  scores  have  a 
mean  (average)  of  about  19  and  a  standard  deviation 
of  about  6  for  college-bound  students  nationally.  A 
composite  score  is  obtained  by  taking  the  simple  av- 
erage of  the  four  standard  scores  and  is  an  indica- 
tion of  student's  overall  academic  development 
across  these  subject  areas.  Beginning  with  the  Octo- 
ber 1989  test  date,  a  new  version  of  the  ACT  was 
introduced. 

It  should  be  noted  that  college-bound  students  who 
take  the  ACT  Assessment  ar,  not  representative  of 
college-bound  students  nationally.  First,  students 
who  live  in  the  Midwest.  Rocky  Mountains  and 
Plains,  and  the  South  are  overrepresented  among 
ACT-tested  students  as  compared  with  college- 
bound  students  nationally.  Second,  ACT-tested  stu- 
dents tend  to  enroll  in  public  colleges  and  univer- 
sities more  frequently  than  do  college-bound  stu- 
dents nationally. 

For  further  information,  contact; 

The  American  College  Testing  Program 

2201  North  Dodge  Street 

P0  Box  168 

Iowa  City.  IA  52243 

American  Federation  of  Teachers 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  (AFT)  has 
reported  national  and  state  average  salaries  and 
earnings  for  teachers,  other  school  employees,  gov- 
ernment workers,  and  professional  employees  over 
the  past  25  years  The  AFT's  survey  of  state  depart- 
ments of  education  obtains  information  on  minimum 
salaries,  experienced  teachers  reentering  the  class- 
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room,  and  teacher  age  and  experience.  Most  data 
from  the  survey  are  reported  as  received,  although 
some  data  are  confirmed  by  telephone.  These  data 
are  available  in  the  AFT's  annual  report  Salary  and 
Analysis  of  Salary  Trends.  While  this  serves  as  the 
primary  vehicle  for  reporting  the  results  of  the  AFT's 
annual  survey  of  state  departments  of  education, 
several  other  data  sources  are  also  used  in  the  re- 
port. 

Further  information  on  this  survey  can  be  obtained 
from: 

American  Federation  of  Teachers 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC  20001 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

The  Admissions  Testing  Program  of  the  College 
Board  comprises  a  number  of  college  admissions 
tests,  including  the  Preliminary  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  (PSAT)  and  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT). 
High  school  students  participate  in  the  testing  pro- 
gram as  sophomores,  juniors,  or  seniors — some 
more  than  once  during  these  3  years.  If  they  have 
taken  the  tests  more  than  once,  only  the  most  recent 
scores  are  tabulated.  The  PSAT  and  SAT  report 
subscores  in  the  areas  of  mathematics  and  verbal 
ability. 

The  SAT  results  are  not  representative  of  high 
school  students  or  college-bound  students  nationally 
since  the  sample  is  self-selected.  Generally,  tests  are 
taken  by  students  who  need  the  results  to  attend  a 
particular  college  or  university.  The  state  totals  are 
greatly  affected  by  the  requirements  of  its  state  col- 
leges. Public  colleges  in  a  number  of  states  require 
ACT  scores  rather  than  SAT  scores.  Thus,  the  pro- 
portion of  students  taking  the  SAT  in  these  states  is 
very  low  and  is  inappropriate  for  any  comparison.  In 
recent  years,  more  than  1  million  high  school  stu- 
dents have  taken  the  examination  annually. 

Further  information  on  the  SAT  can  be  obtained 
from: 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
Educational  Testing  Service 
Princeton.  NJ  08541 

Council  for  Aid  to  Education 

The  Council  for  Aid  to  Education.  Inc.  (CFAE)  is  a 
not-for-profit  corporation  funded  by  contributions  from 
business.  CFAE  largely  provides  consulting  and  re- 
search services  on  voluntary  support  to  corporations 
and  information  services  to  education  institutions. 
Each  year  CFAE  conducts  a  survey  of  colleges  and 
universities  and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  to  obtain   information   on  the  amounts. 


sources,  and  purposes  of  private  gifts,  grants,  and 
bequests  received  during  the  academic  year. 

In  the  1991-92  study,  survey  forms  were  sent  to 
approximately  2,900  colleges  and  universities,  and 
1,280  responded.  The  response  rates  were  much 
higher  for  the  4-year  colleges  than  for  the  2-year  col- 
leges. For  example,  89  percent  of  the  doctoral-level 
institutions  and  55  percent  of  the  comprehensive  and 
general  baccalaureate  colleges  participated  in  the 
survey,  but  only  12  percent  of  the  2-year  colleges  re- 
sponded. CFAE  estimates  that  about  84  percent  of 
all  voluntary  support  is  reported  in  the  survey  be- 
cause of  the  high  particioation  of  institutions  receiv- 
ing large  amounts  of  funding. 

Survey  forms  are  reviewed  by  CFAE  for  internal 
consistency  before  preparing  a  computerized 
database.  Institutional  reports  of  voluntary  support 
data  from  the  CFAE  Survey  of  Voluntary  Support  of 
Education  are  more  comprehensive  and  detailed 
than  the  related  data  in  the  Financial  Statistics  of  In- 
stitutions of  Higher  Education  survey  conducted  by 
NCES.  The  results  from  the  Survey  of  Voluntary 
Support  of  Education  are  published  in  the  annual 
Voluntary  Support  of  Education,  which  may  be  pur- 
chased from  CFAE. 

Further  information  is  available  from: 

Director  of  Research 

Council  for  Aid  to  Education,  Inc. 

51  Madison  Avenue 

Suite  2200 

New  York,  NY  10010 

Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 

The  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
(CCSSO)  is  a  nonprofit  organization  of  the  57  public 
officials  who  head  departments  of  public  education  in 
every  state,  the  outlying  areas,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  Depend- 
ents Schools.  In  1985,  the  CCSSO  founded  the  State 
Education  Assessment  Center  to  provide  a  locus  of 
leadership  by  the  states  to  improve  the  monitoring 
and  assessment  of  education.  State  Education  Indi- 
cators. 1993  is  the  principal  report  of  the  Assessment 
Center's  program  of  indicators  on  education.  Most  of 
the  data  are  obtained  from  a  member  questionnaire; 
the  remainder  of  the  data  are  obtained  from  federal 
government  agencies.  Information  on  mathematics 
education  was  taken  from  CCSSO.  State  Policies  on 
Science  and  Mathematics  Evaluation,  1992. 

For  additional  information,  contact: 

Ramsay  Selden 

State  Education  Assessment  Center 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
One  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW 
7th  Floor 

Washington,  DC  20001 
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Council  of  State  Directors  of  Programs 
for  the  Gifted 

The  Council  of  State  Directors  of  Programs  for  the 
Gifted  is  composed  of  the  director  or  individual  in  the 
leadership  position  for  gifted  education  in  each  of  the 
50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  outlying 
areas.  The  Council  has  conducted  many  surveys  in 
the  past  and  most  recently  conducted  two  com- 
prehensive state  surveys  in  order  to  produce  a  profile 
of  gifted  education  throughout  the  nation.  These  data 
are  reported  in  the  1985,  1987,  and  1990  "State  of 
the  States  Gifted  and  Talented  Education"  reports. 
This  edition  of  the  Digest  uses  data  from  the  1989- 
90  school  year. 

Further  information  is  available  from: 

Evie  Hiatt.  President 

Council  of  State  Directors  of  Programs  for  the  Gifted 
Care  of  Texas  Education  Agency 
Division  of  Adult  Education 
1701  North  Congress 
Austin,  Texas  78701 

Education  Commission  of  the  States 

The  Education  Commission  of  the  States  (ECS) 
Clearinghouse  collects  information  on  laws  and 
standards  in  the  field  of  education  and  reports  them 
periodically  in  "Clearinghouse  Notes."  The  Commis- 
sion collects  information  about  administrators,  prin- 
cipals, and  teachers.  It  also  examines  policy  areas, 
such  as  assessment  and  testing,  collective  bargain- 
ing, early  childhood  issues,  quality  education,  and 
school  schedules.  The  information  is  collected  by 
reading  state  newsletters,  tracking  state  legislation, 
and  surveying  state  education  agencies.  Data  are 
verified  by  the  individual  states  when  necessary. 
Even  though  ECS  monitors  state  activity  on  a  contin- 
uous basis,  it  updates  the  reports  only  when  there  is 
significant  change  in  state  activity. 

Further  information  is  available  from: 

Janelle  Miller 

Education  Commission  of  the  States 
707  1 7th  Street,  Suite  2700 
Denver,  CO  80202-3247 

Independent  Sector 

In  1992.  Independent  Sector  commissioned  the 
Gallup  Poll  to  conduct  a  national  survey  on  the  giving 
and  volunteering  behavior  of  Americans.  This  survey 
is  part  of  a  series  of  surveys  that  will  be  conducted 
every  2  years.  The  information  was  obtained  from  in- 
home  personal  interviews  conducted  from  April  3  to 
May  17.  1992.  with  a  representative  national  sample 
of  2,671  adult  Americans  18  or  more  years  old.  The 
sampling  procedure  did  not  include  those  with  in- 


comes above  $200,000  because  they  constitute  such 
a  small  percentage  of  the  population. 

The  results  from  this  survey  are  published  in  Giv- 
ing and  Volunteering  in  the  United  States  and  may 
be  purchased  from: 

Independent  Sector 
1828  L  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC  20036 

Gallup  Poll 

Each  year  the  Gallup  Poll  conducts  the  Public  Atti- 
tudes Toward  the  Public  Schools  survey  funded  by 
Phi  Delta  Kappa.  The  survey  includes  interviews  with 
over  1 ,600  adults  representing  the  civilian 
noninstitutionai  population  18  years  old  and  over. 

The  sample  used  in  the  25th  annual  survey  was 
made  up  of  a  total  of  1 ,306  respondents  and  is  de- 
scribed as  a  modified  probability  sample  of  the  na- 
tion. Personal,  in-home  interviewing  was  conducted 
in  representative  communities. 

The  survey  is  a  sample  survey  and  is  subject  to 
sampling  error.  The  size  of  error  depends  largely  on 
the  number  of  respondents  providing  data.  Table  A16 
shows  the  approximate  sampling  errors  associated 
with  different  percentages  and  sample  sizes  for  the 
survey.  Table  A17  provides  approximate  sampling  er- 
rors for  comparisons  of  two  sample  percentages. 

For  example,  an  estimated  percentage  of  about  10 
percent  based  on  the  responses  of  1,000  sample 
members  has  an  approximate  sampling  error  of  2 
percent  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level.  The  sam- 
pling error  for  the  difference  in  two  percentages  (50 
percent  versus  41  percent)  based  on  two  samples  of 
750  members  and  400  members,  respectively,  is 
about  8  percent  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level. 

Further  information  on  this  survey  can  be  obtained 
from: 

Neville  Robertson 
Phi  Delta  Kappa 
PO  Box  789 

Bloomington,  IN  47402-0789 

International  Association  for  the 
Evaluation  of  Educational  Achievement 
(IEA) 

The  International  Association  for  the  Evaluation  of 
Educational  Achievement,  known  as  the  IEA,  is  com- 
prised of  research  centers  and  scholars  from  around 
the  world  whose  aim  is  to  investigate  education  prob- 
lems common  among  countries.  In  1988,  the  IEA 
General  Assembly,  composed  of  the  research  insti- 
tutes participating  in  IEA  projects,  decided  to  under- 
take a  study  of  reading  literacy.  The  study  held  its 
first  National  Research  Coordinator  (NRC)  meeting  in 
November  1988.  The  construction  and  pilot  testing  of 
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instruments  was  conducted  in  the  period  from  No- 
vember 1988  to  July  1990.  The  main  testing  took 
place  in  the  period  October  1990  to  April  1991  de- 
pending on  the  school  year  in  each  country.  Thirty- 
two  school  systems  were  involved  in  the  IEA  Read- 
ing Literacy  Study.  Data  were  collected  from  210,059 
students,  10,518  teachers,  and  9,073  schools.  All 
students  took  reading  tests  for  two  sessions  totaling 
75  minutes  at  the  9-year-old  level  and  two  sessions 
totaling  85  minutes  at  the  14-year-old  population.  All 
students  responded  to  a  background  questionnaire 
about  their  reading  at  home  and  at  school.  Teachers 
and  school  principals  responded  to  questionnaires 
about  themselves,  their  teaching  and  the  school  or- 
ganization. Each  national  center  (NCES  was  the  cen- 
ter for  the  United  States)  completed  a  National  Case 
Study  Questionnaire. 
For  more  information,  contact: 

Marilyn  Binkley,  NRC  USA 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  DC  20208-5650 

Institute  of  International  Education 

Each  year  the  Institute  of  International  Education 
(HE)  conducts  a  survey  of  the  number  of  foreign  stu- 
dents studying  in  American  colleges  and  universities 
and  reports  these  data  in  Open  Doors,  an  annual 
publication.  All  of  the  regionally  accredited  institutions 
in  the  Education  Director/,  Colleges  and  Universities 
published  by  NCES  are  surveyed  by  HE.  The  data 
presented  in  the  Digest  are  drawn  from  the  HE  sur- 
vey which  requests  the  total  enrollment  of  foreign 
students  in  an  institution  and  information  on  student 
characteristics,  such  as  country  of  origin.  For  the 
1992-93  supyey,  2,583  out  of  2,783  (92.8  percent) 
institutions  reported  data  for  the  survey. 

Additional  information  can  be  obtained  from  the 
publication  Open  Doors  or  by  contacting: 

Mahanthi  Zikopoulos 
Institute  of  International  Education 
809  United  Nations  Plaza 
New  York,  NY  10017-3580 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Survey  of  the  American 
Teacher  for  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
was  conducted  by  Louis  Harris  and  Associates.  This 
survey  was  designed  to  measure  the  experiences  of 
new  public  school  teachers  who  began  their  first  year 
of  teaching  in  the  1990-91  school  year,  it  includes 
questions  on  their  experiences  with  students,  admin- 
istrators, other  teachers,  and  parents.  There  were 
three  surveys  of  this  cohort  of  new  teachers.  The  first 
survey  was  conducted  during  the  summer  of  1990  to 
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measure  the  expectations  of  new  graduates  from 
teaching  schools  immediately  prior  to  their  first  year 
of  teaching  in  public  schools.  The  second  survey 
compared  how  these  new  teachers'  experiences  in 
their  first  year  of  teaching  affected  their  attitudes  and 
how  the  actual  experience  of  teaching  compared  with 
their  prior  expectations.  The  current  survey  focuses 
on.  these  teachers'  experience  2  years  into  their 
teaching  career.  It  includes  questions  which  allow 
comparisons  on  their  attitudes  toward  teaching  now 
versus  1  and  2  years  ago. 

A  total  of  1,000  teachers  who  began  their  first  year 
of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  in  the  1990-91 
school  year  were  surveyed.  The  sample  was  de- 
signed to  be  representative  of  all  new  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  who  graduated  from  teaching  colleges 
in  1990  and  taught  for  the  first  time  in  a  public  school 
in  the  1990-91  school  year. 

The  sample  was  drawn  from  lists  of  1990  grad- 
uates from  a  probability  sample  of  colleges  listed  by 
the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education.  Graduates  who  did  not  teach  full  time  in 
public  schools  in  1990-91  were  excluded  from  the 
sample. 1 

The  priority  for  fielding  the  sample  was  as  follows: 
first,  any  respondents  from  the  second  phase  of  the 
study  (after  the  first  year  of  teaching);  second,  any 
respondents  from  the  first  phase  (before  teaching) 
who  were'  not  also  included  in  the  second  phase;  fi- 
nally, any  remaining  teachers  from  the  original  sam- 
ple group  who  were  not  used  in  the  first  phase. 

All  interviews  were  conducted  by  telephone  in  May 
and  June  1992. 

For  more  information  contact: 

Metropolitan  Life  Survey  of  the  American  Teacher 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
One  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10010 

National  Association  of  State 
Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs 

The  National  Association  of  State  Scholarship  and 
Grant  Programs  (NASSGP)  is  an  association  of 
states  with  general  programs  of  scholarship  or  grant 
assistance  for  undergraduate  study.  Executive  offi- 
cers responsible  for  grant  program  administration 
represent  each  state  in  the  Association.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  23rd  Annual  Survey  Report:  1991-92  Aca- 
demic Year  represents  the  12th  year  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Higher  Education  Assistance  Agency  has 
produced  the  NASSGP  annual  report.  Data  are  re- 
ported for  all  50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 
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For  more  information  on  this  survey,  contact: 

Deb  Heberle 
Research  and  Statistics 

Pennsylvania  Higher  Education  Assistance  Agency 
Towne  House 
660  Boas  Street 
Harrisburg,  PA  17102 

National  Education  Association 

The  National  Education  Association  (NEA)  reports 
enrollment,  expenditure,  revenue,  graduate,  teacher, 
and  instructional  staff  salary  data  in  its  annual  publi- 
cation, Estimates  of  School  Statistics.  Each  year 
NEA  prepares  regression-based  estimates  of  finan- 
cial and  other  education  statistics  and  submits  them 
to  the  states  for  verification.  Generally  about  30 
states  adjust  these  estimates  based  on  their  own 
data.  These  preliminary  data  are  published  by  NEA 
along  with  revised  data  from  previous  years.  States 
are  asked  to  revise  previously  submitted  data  as  final 
figures  become  available.  The  most  recent  publica- 
tion contains  all  changes  reported  to  the  NEA. 

Status  of  the  America  Public  School  Teacher 

The  Status  of  the  American  Public  School  Teacher 
survey  is  conducted  every  5  years  by  the  National 
Education  Association  (NEA).  The  survey  was  de- 
sighed  by  the  NEA  Research  Division  and  initially  ad- 
ministered in  1956.  The  intent  of  the  survey  is  to  so- 
licit information  covering  various  aspects  of  public 
school  teachers'  professional,  family,  and  civic  lives. 

Participants  for  the  survey  are  selected  using  a 
two-stage  sample  design,  with  '.he  first-stage  stratum 
determined  by  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
districts.  Selection  probabilities  are  determined  so 
that  the  resulting  sample  is  self-weighting.  In  1990- 
91,  questionnaires  were  sent  to  a  sample  of  1,981  of 
the  nation's  approximately  2,400,000  public  school 
teachers.  With  an  initial  and  four  follow-up  mailings, 
1,499  questionnaires  were  returned,  of  which  145 
were  not  usable.  The  sample  was  adjusted  to  1,836 
to  reflect  the  145  unusable  responses.  The  response 
rate  was  73.7  percent. 

Possible  sources  of  nonsampling  errors  are 
nonresponses,  misinterpretation,  and — when  compar- 
ing data  over  years — changes  in  the  sampling  meth- 
od and  instrument.  Misinterpretation  of  the  survey 
items  should  be  minimal,  as  the  sample  responding 
is  not  from  the  general  population  but  one  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  area  of  concern.  Also,  the  sam- 
pling procedure  changed  after  1956.  and  some  word- 
ing of  items  has  changed  over  the  different  adminis- 
trations. 

Since  sampling  is  used,  sampling  variability  is  in- 
herent in  the  data.  An  approximation  to  the  maximum 
standard  error  for  estimating  the  population  percent- 


ages is  1 .4  percent.  To  estimate  the  90  percent  con- 
fidence interval  for  population  percentages,  the  maxi- 
mum standard  error  of  1.4  percent  is  multiplied  by 
1.65  (1.4  x  1.65).  The  resulting  percentage  (2.3)  is 
added  and  subtracted  from  the  population  estimate 
to  establish  upper  and  lower  bounds  for  the  con- 
fidence interval.  For  example,  if  a  sample  percentage 
is  60  percent,  there  is  a  90  percent  chance  that  the 
population  percentage  lies  between  57.7.  percent  and 
62.3  percent  (60  percent  +  2.3  percent). 

Questions  concerning  the  Status  of  the  American 
Public  School  Teacher  survey  may  be  directed  to: 

National  Education  Association — Research 
1201  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC  20036 

Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development 

The  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  (OECD)  publishes  analyses  of  national 
policies  in  education,  training,  and  economics  in 
more  than  20  countries.  The  countries  surveyed  are: 
Australia,  Austria,  Belgium.  Canada,  Czeck  and  Slo- 
vak Federal  Republic,  Denmark,  Finland,  France, 
Germany,  Hungary,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  United  King- 
dom, United  States,  and  Yugoslavia, 

Since  only  developed  nations,  mostly  European, 
are  included  in  these  studies,  the  range  of  analysis 
is  limited.  However,  OECD  data  allow  for  some  de- 
tailed international  comparison  of  financial  resources 
or  other  education  variables  to  be  made  for  this  se- 
lected group  of  countries. 

In  the  past  several  years,  OECD  has  revised  its 
data  collection  procedures  to  highlight  current  edu- 
cation issues.  The  Centre  for  Educational  Research 
and  Innovation  (CERI)  has  developed  an  Indicators 
of  Education  Systems  (INES)  project  involving  rep- 
resentatives of  the  OECD  countries  and  the  OECD 
Secretariat  to  improve  international  education  statis- 
tics. ,  Large  improvements  in  data  quality  and  com- 
parability among  OECD  countries  have  resulted  from 
the  country-to-country  interaction  sponsored  through 
the  INES  project.  The  most  recent  publication  in  this 
series  is  Education  at  a  Glance  (1993). 

More  complete  information  on  INES  may  be  ob- 
tained from' 

Norberto  Bottani 

INES/OECD 

2,  rue  Andre-Pascal 

75775  Paris  CEDEX  16 

France 
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Research  Associates  of  Washington 

Research  Associates  annually  compiles  the  Higher 
Education  Price  Index  (HEPI)  which  measures  aver- 
age changes  in  prices  of  goods  and  services  pur- 
chased by  colleges  and  universities  through  current- 
fund  educational  and  general  expenditures.  Spon- 
sored research  and  auxiliary  enterprises  are  not 
priced  by  the  HEPL 

The  HEPI  is  based  on  the  prices  (or  salaries)  of 
faculty  and  of  administrators  and  other  professional 
service  personnel;  clerical,  technical,  service,  and 
other  nonprofessional  personnel;  and  contracted 
services,  such  as  data  processing,  communication, 
transportation,  supplies  and  materials,  equipment, 
books  and  periodicals,  and  utilities.  These  represent 
the  items  purchased  for  current  operations  by  col- 
leges rnd  universities.  Prices  for  these  items  are  ob- 
tained from  salary  surveys  conducted  by  various  na- 
tional higher  education  associations,  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  and  the  National  Center  for  Edu- 
cation Statistics:  and  from  components  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  and  the  Producer  Price 
Index  (PPI)  published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  quantities  of  these  goods  and  services  have 
been  kept  constant  based  on  the  1971-72  buying 
pattern  of  colleges  and  universities.  The  weights  as- 
signed the  various  items  priced,  which  represent  their 
relative  importance  in  the  current-fund  educational 
and  general  budget,  are  estimated  national  averages. 
Variance  in  spending  patterns  of  individual  institu- 
tions from  these  national  averages  reduces  only 
slightly  the  applicability  of  the  HEPI  to  any  given  in- 
stitutional situation.  Modest  differences  in  the  weights 
attached  to  expenditure  categories  have  little  effect 
on  overall  index  values.  This  is  because  the  HEPI  is 
dominated  by  he  trend  in  faculty  salaries  and  similar 
salary  trends  for  other  personnel  hired  by  institutions, 
which  absorbs  or  diminishes  the  effects  of  price 
changes  in  other  items  purchased  in  small  quantities. 

For  more  information,  contact: 

Research  Associates 
Kent  Halstead 
2605  Klingle  Road  NW 
Washington.  DC  20008 


United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization 

The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  conducts  annual 
surveys  of  education  statistics  of  its  member  coun- 
tries. Besides  official  surveys,  data  are  supplemented 
by  information  obtained  by  UNESCO  through  other 
publications  and  sources.  Each  year  more  than  200 
countries  reply  to  the  UNESCO  surveys.  In  some 
cases,  estimates  are  made  by  UNESCO  for  particu- 
lar items  such  as  world  and  continent  totals.  While 
great  efforts  are  made  to  make  them  as  comparable 
as  possible,  the  data  still  reflect  the  vast  differences 
among  the -countries  of  the  world  in  the  structure  of 
education.  While  there  is  some  agreement  about  the 
reporting  of  first-  and  second-level  data,  the  third 
level  (postsecondary  education)  presents  numerous 
substantial  problems.  Some  countries  report  only  uni- 
versity enrollment  while  other  countries  report  all 
postsecondary,  including  vocational  and  technical 
schools  and  correspondence  programs.  A  very  high 
proportion  of  some  countries'  third-level  students  at- 
tend institutions  in  other  countries.  While  definition 
problems  are  many  in  this  sort  of  study,  other  survey 
problems  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  member 
countries  that  provide  data  to  UNESCO  are  respon- 
sible for  their  validity.  Thus,  data  for  particular  coun- 
tries are  subject  to  nonsampling  error  and  perhaps 
sampling  error  as  well.  Some  countries  may  furnish 
only  rough  estimates,  while  data  from  other  countries 
may  be  very  accurate.  Other  difficulties  are  caused 
by  the  varying  periodicity  of  data  collection  among 
the  countries  of  the  world.  In  spite  of  such  problems, 
many  researchers  use  UNESCO  data  because  they 
are  the  best  available  for  such  a  large  group  of  coun- 
tries. Users  should  examine  footnotes  carefully  to 
recognize  some  of  the  data  limitations. 

More  complete  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Statistical  Yearbook  published  by  UNESCO  or 
from: 

Office  of  Statistics 
UNESCO 

7,  Place  de  Fontenoy 
75700  Paris 
France 
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Table  A1-— -Standard  errors  for  enrollment  and  completion  status  of  first-time  postsecondary  students 
starting  during  the  1989-90  academic  year,  by  degree  objective  and 
other  student  characteristics:  Spring  1992 


Vocational  certificate 


Conr.p'eted  9  months  or  <ess 


|  Esu- 
i  maie 


Stand- 
ard 
error 


I 


Total    ...  !     29  2 

Male  30  8 

Femaie.                                     ..  '    28  1 

Race 

White,  non  Hispanic    29  6 

Black,  non  Hispanic  26  4 

Hispanic  23.2 

Socioeconomic  status  ■  ; 

Low  (25  percent*  .  36.C 

Middle  (50  percent*  28.0 

High  (25  percent)  ...                      .  .  .  J     16  4  ] 

Oependent  student  family  income  j 

Less  than  $20,000    <     35  3 1 

$20,000  to  $39,999      I     10  8 

$40,000  to  $59,999    .    j     16  3 

$60,000  or  more   j  (3) 

i 

Time  between  high  school  graduation  and  I 
entering  postsecondary  education 

12  months  or  less  .    '  36.1 

More  than  12  months    !     19  4 

Marital. family  status  as  of  spring  1992  i 

Married,  no  children              .    .  .    .  22.6 

Married,  with  children  .    42.2 

Single,  no  children  j     22.6 1 

Single,  with  children    \  17.6j 

Expected  degree  level 

Less  than  2  years  \  33.7 

2  to  4  years   I     23  4 

Bachelor's  or  higher    j     29  U 

I 

Average  hours  worked  per  week  while  j 
enrolled 

None   |  30.8 

1  to  20  hours   i  23.5 

More  than  20  hours   .                 . ...  j     29  3 

Involvement  in  school  activities  ! 

Never  involved                   ....  34  7 

Once..    !  24.2 

Sometimes  26  i  : 

Often  (M| 

F^eceived  financial  a:d  du"ng  1989-90  j 

Yes                          ~  33  6 1 

No                              ...  24  8  j 


95  percent  con- 
fidence 
mten/al 


Lower  Upper 


2  4      24  5 

3  9!  23  2 
3  0:     22  2 


26 
6  1  5 

6-0: 


4.3  i 
30^ 
4.9', 


3.0 
2.3 
5.8 
(3) 


30 
3  0  I 


4  6 
43i 
3.0' 

5.0! 


37) 
4  1  I 
4.1  < 

| 

i 
I 

4.1  j 
5.0  j 
31j 


40; 
3.9 
46 


2,6 
4  1  , 


24.5; 
14.4  i 
11.4. 


28.2  ! 

22 1 ; 

68 


29  4 
6.3 
4.9 
(3> 


30  2 
13.5 


13.6; 
33  8  ^ 
16.7' 
7.8! 


26  4, 
15.4  : 
21.0, 


22.8 
13.7 
23  2 


26  9 
166 
17.1 

C) 


28  5 
168 


Siandard  error 


Com- 
pleted 
in  over 
9 

months 


33.9 
38  4 
34  0 


34  7 
38  4 
35.0 


45.0 
33  9 
26  0 


41.2 
15.3 
27.7 
(3) 


42  0 
25.3 


31  6 
50.  « 
28 
271 


41.0 
31.4 
37.0 


38  8 
33.3 
35  4 


42.5 
31.8 
35  1 


38  7; 
32  8! 


Not 
com- 
pleted 


1.9 
2.9 
24 


2.4 
4.3, 
2.9  I 


2.4 
2.6 
6.3 


1.9 
5.1 
9.0 
(3) 


3  1 

23 


5.7 
28 
3.3 
4.2 


3.2 
2.6 
3.2 


3.2 
5.7 
2.3 


2.7 
34 
4  0  j 

(3)i 


2  3 
3.0 


Associate  degree  standard  errors 


Com- 
pleted 


2.6 
4  3 
3.3 


3.0 
6.2 
7.4 


4.3j 
3.4  j 
7.1| 


3.1 
5.7 
8.4 
(3) 


4.0 
3.2 


7.2 
4  1 
4.0 
6.4 


4.0 
4.7 
4.4 


4.3 
6.6 
3.4 


4.3 
4.5 
5.3 


2.7] 
4.6 


Con- 
tinuouS- 
ly  en- 
rolled 


1.3 
1  9 
1  8 


1.4 

33 
5.6 


16 

1.7 
2.6 


1.3 
3.2 
3.3 
4.7 


1.9 
1.2 


3.8 
1  3 
2.0 
4.4 


2.0 
2.1 
1.6 


28 
2.9 
1.5 


2  1 

2.0 
2.7 
5  1 


2.0 
1.7 


Stepped 
and  re- 
enrolled  ' 


2.0 
3  1 
2  2! 


2.1  j 
4.2 
741 


5.0 
2  1 
3.3 


2.5 
3.9 
4.4 
4.3 


2.5 
2.5 


5.6 
3.2 
2.7 
4.9  j 

e> 

3.3 
2.4 


4.6 
3.4 
2.3 


3.2 
3.0 
36 
5.4 


2.5 

2AL 


Stopped, 
no  ie-en- 
rohment2 


2  1 
2.7 
2.5 


2.2 
6.2 
7.6 


4.4 
3.1 
3.0 


2.6 
3.7 
4.7 
5.2 


2.4 
3.4 


5.2 
4.4 
28 
84 


(3) 
4.7 
2.2 


3.9 
3.8 
2.7 


4.1 
3.0 
37 
55I 


2.4 
3.0 


2.1 
3  1 
2.8 


2  2 
6.1 

7.9 


Bachelor's  oegree  standard 
errcs 


Con- 
tinuous- 
ly en- 
rolled 


5.4 
32! 
3.8  | 


3.0 
3.9 
5.0 

5.5 


2.6 
3.8 


7.8 
4.9 
25 
9.3 


(3) 
4  2  I 
2.4I 


4.9 
4  4 
2.7 


4  3 
3.3 
4  1 

7.4 


30 
30 


Stopped 
and  re- 
enrotied  ' 


1.4 
1  9 
1  8 


1.5 
3.9 
5  5 


5  1 
2.3 
1  7 


2.8 
2.3 
2.5 
2.3 


1.4 

4.7 


5.5 
4.6 
1  5 
I3) 


(3I 
1  4 


2.7 
2.1 
2  1 


4.4 
2.7 
1.8 
2.3 


1  61 
211 


Stopped 
no  re-en- 
rollmentp 


1.1 
1.6 
1.5 


1  2 

3.7: 

56; 


4  4  ; 
1  7' 

1.5; 


2.3  i 
2.0' 
2  2 
1.8 


1.2 
3.9  S 


49; 
53! 
13j 


(J); 
1  1 1 


2  2 
1  4 
1  7 


4.3 
2.1  ■ 
1  6' 
1  9' 


1.1  ■ 
1  8: 


1.2 
1  7 
1.3 


1  4 
32 
5.2 


50 
2.1 
1  3 


2  5 
1.9 

2  2 
1.6 


1  1 

4  0 


7  1 

£.8 
1.1 
(3) 


{  ) 

(■",) 
1.2 


1.9 
1  7 
1.9 


4.4 
2.3 
1.4 
20 


1  3 

1  9 


viodos  ""^so  s\.jc»'  :s  v»r  acc 

"■f.i..  ICS.      *-Stf  v 


o^'o'  eo  'or  ^o'e  :^a"  >i  '-{.'■<?,'-s  o^;  o'  t»'e 
">•  re  e^ro  ed  a*.  **-o  t  r"ie  Tfl  *he  'c/  ow-us  s^'vey 

Moused  e«*".>->-r,q  'c  n-j»e  '.""a-'  f>  "lo^t^s  a^d  d-d  not 
y  d. '  '*g  "  f  re'  - 

•„*.•  'e.v  cbsa-v.»*    s  '.>'  a  fe  *h:e  est  ,r>a!e 


'^'JIE  -Da'a  to'npipvor  aro  e^'Oi'ment  status  by  spnng  1992  o<  ti'St-tinre 

pos:*ec>-d,rv  st^de^s  s'aiog  academe  yea'  1989-90  DjO  tc  the  iin  ted  t<me  period 


coveted  by  the  survey  <i  was  inappropriate  to  calculate  bac^etc  s  deg-ee  co^p-et  on 
rates 

SOURCE  U  S  Depalnnenj  o4-  Education.  National  Center  h'  Educate  Stavs:<cs  Oe- 
g.rcvM}  Postsecondary  Student  Lc-ngitud-na!  Survey  1992  (Tins  tahie  v.as  prepared  -n 
Apr-  i99d  ) 
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Table  A2.~ Respondent  counts  for  selected  High  School  and  Beyond  surveys 


Classification  variable  and  subgrouo 


......  4_ 


Total  respondents  (unweighted) 


Sex 


Male  

Female 

Race  ethnicity 

White.  non-Hispanic 

Black.  non-Hisp'?mc  

Hispanic   

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander   

American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native 
Other  or  unclassified  


j  Followup 
j  survey  of  1980 
■  sophomoies  m 
1982 


Socioeconomic  status  composite  (SES) 1  j 

Low     .  ..   J 

Low- middle  .   i 

High-middle   

High                                              .  .  .  . 
Unclassified  ...   j 

Father's  highest  teve'  of  education  j 

Less  than  high  school  .  .  \ 

H»gh  school  graduate ?    1 

College  graduate n  .    .      .  j 

Don't  know,  missing     ! 

High  school  piogram  (self-reported)  ! 

Academic          ...    . . .  j 

General    t 

Vocational   ! 

Unclassified  j 

High  school  type  j 

Public  ...  j 

Cathohc  1 

Other  private  ....         ■     .  ! 

Postsecondary  education  status *  ! 

Futi-time  .  .  1 

Part-time  .  ....  .     .  ! 

Never  enrolled   j 

Missing  unclassified    ' 

October  1980  postsecondary  education  attendance  i 
status  , 
Part  time  2  yeai  public  institution 
Part-time  4-year  public  institution         .  .  . 
Full-time  2-year  public  institution 
Full  time  4-year  public  institution 
Full-time  4-year  private  institution 
Not  a  student 
Other  and  m»ssmg 

Postsecondary  education  plans 
No  plans 

Attend  vocational  technical  school 
Attend  college  less  than  four  years 
Earn  bachelor's  degree 

Earn  advanced  degree  .... 
Missing 

Participation  tn  high  school  extracurricular  activities ' 
Never  participated 
Participated  as  a  member 
Participated  as  a  leadei 


25,830 


12.717 
13.113 

17.295 
3.338 
4.439 
413 
248 
97 

6  752 
8.234 
6.134 
6.341 
369 

5.179 
11.961 
5.169 
3.521 

10.152 
8.789 
6.664 
225 


Followup 
survey  of  1980 
seniors  in 
1982 


11,227 


5.213 
6.014 

5.180 
2.724 
2.749 
367 
191 
16 

3.940 
2.390 
2.168 
1.988 
741 


4.145 
3.829 
2.660 
593 

9.969 
964 
294 


Followup 
survey  of  1980 
sophomores  in 
1984 


11.463 


Followup 
survey  of  1980 
seniors  in 
1984 

10,925 


5  514 
5.949 


7.285  i 
1.651  I 
1.795  I 
425  | 
253 
54  j 

2.831  ! 
2.624  ' 
2.849  i 
3.086 

73  i 


I 

6.547  i 
3.468  ! 
3.611  ! 

56 ; 

! 

8.647  ! 

2.479  l 

337  j 
l 

4.466  j 
3.275 
3.678 
44 


5.058 
5.867 

5.057 
2.625 
2.654 
355 
185 
49 

3.857 
2.314 
2.107 
1.936 
711 


Followup 
survey  of  1980 
sophomores  in 
1986 

11,248 


4.007 
3  764 
2.581 
573 

9.727 
911 
287 


5.391 
5  857 

7  194 
1.585 
1  745 
413 
246 
65 

2.751 
2.559 
2.817 
3.044 
77 


Followup 
Survey  of  1980 
seniors  in 
1986 

10.536 


I 


4.832 
5  704 

5.246 
2.726 
1.950 
356 
200 
58 

3.668 
2.289 
1.995 
1.900 
684 


3.899 
3.602 
2.481 
554 

9  385 
876 
275 


352 
152 
1.312 
1.986 
1.015 
4.523 
1.196 

1.623 
1  835 

1  528 
2.631 

2  265 
654 

1.024 
4  104 
4  457 
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The  diMerence  between  the  sum  o'  the  thtee  cai 

*«lTip'C»  s  ?C  iS  dje  'O  finy.ing  (J,ita 

Pa'n  not  app'ii  ah'e 


'U'-.n/  'espo^do'-l  courls  a'^d  \t%v  !otai 


NOrr  Data  !»o"-  studenis  who  d'oppod  oS,  o'  s».hou!  betwi-c-  'N-  1 0t»»  a'«d  liMh 
yaitt'S  we'o  »M  used  n  an-iiySPS  >^    -ph<»mo!o  ^.vt>o)'»s 
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Table  A3.— Design  effects  (DEFF)  and  root  design  effects  (DEFT)  for  selected  High  School  and  Beyond 

surveys  and  subsamples 


Subsampte  characteristic 
Total  sample 


Foilowup  survey  o*  1980  1  Foilowup  survey  of  1980  :  Fo'lowup  survey  of  1980    Foilowup  Survey  of  1980 
sophomores  m  <  934  seniors  m  1984  sophomores  in  1986     !        seniors  in  1 986 


2.40  (1.54) 


Sex 


Male  . 
Female 

Race  ethnicity 

White  and  other 
Black  . 

Hispanic  

Socioeconomic  status  composite  (SES) 
Low 

Middle  ... 

High  ....     .  . 

— Not  avn.iar-  e 


2  06  (1  42) 
222  (1  47- 
■3  f5  (1  73: 


1  91  (1  37! 
1  95  (1  39) 
2.05  <1  42) 


2.87  (1.69) 


2.09  11  44) 

2  26  (1  50' 

3  72  (1  92l 


2.28  H  50)  ; 
1  81  (1  34)  : 
1  93  (1.38) 


2.19(1.47)  . 


2  07  M.43) 
2  06  (1  43) 


1  92  (1  38) 

2  19  (1  47) 

3  1 1  (1  76) 


1  83  0.35) 
2.06  (1  42) 
1  92  (1.38) 


2.2&H.50) 


2  13  (1  45) 
2  26  (1.50, 


1  -70  (1  30) 

2  40  (1.54i 
4  06  (2.01) 


2  31  (1  51) 
2  02(1  42) 
1  71  {1  30) 


\OTE  — T^e  avcage  aes-gr  et'er.t  fc  me  1980  soofo-^o'e  cc^or.  •  «  'ot-ov.^p 
<i982i  sun.ey  s  3  59ii  69)  a^o  no  ave-age  des»gr  eHeci  <Of  5980  sen.o-  f-si  tow.-.- 
\,z   1982<  su^.ey  -s  2  64(t  62< 


Total 
White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Total 
White  . 
Black  ..  . 
Hispanic 

Total  ..  . 
White  . 
Black 
Hispanic 


Table  A4.— Standard  errors  for  the  NAEP  reading  proficiency  study:  1971  to  1992 

;  Standard  error  for  es-  i  Standard  errot  for  percent"  of  students  reading  j  Standard  error  for  percent  of  students  read 


timate  (mean) 


at  ot  atxwe  anchor  level  200 


ng  at  or  above  anchor  level  250 


!  1971  ! 
t  1 

1990 

1992  j 

1971  j 

i 

1975  j 

1980 

1988  j 

1990  ! 

 1- 

1992  j 

1971  | 

1975  | 
i 

1980  j 

1988 

1990 

1992 

9-year-olds 

!  ! 

I 

i 

I 

j 

! 

1 

08' 

1  1 

1  0 

08 

i  0i 

1  2 

09! 

1  0< 

08! 

l  0 

1  3 

1.3; 

1.1  ' 

06- 

0  6; 

\  09! 

1  3 

1  oj 

1  0! 

08| 

0  7 

1  6 

1.4 

1  2  , 

0  7i 

0  7! 

09- 

1  5 

1.2 

1  0 

:     1 7j 

2  9 

22\ 

1  5 1 

15 

1  9 

29 

34J 

2  2; 

0  5  j 

0  3  i 

06' 

1.2 

1  5 

0.8 

■  ■  i 

23i 

3  1  i 

•  i 

3  0i 

26 

33 

2  7 

35< 

0  5  i 

1-4  . 

2  3 

20 

2  3 

13-year-olds 

i 

i 

I 

i 

1 

1  oi 

1  3 

1  0 

1  4 

0  9 1 

0  8 

1  2! 

05j 

04| 

04 

06 

06! 

07! 

1  1 i 

1  1  ' 

09! 

.2| 

0  3'; 

02 

0  2 

06 

06; 

06" 

09; 

09; 

0  8: 

1  5 

1.2 

1  4 

2  2 

23i 

1  7' 

1  3! 

1  7 

2.2 

23; 

2  7  t 

1  2  ' 

1  6] 

20i 

2  3 

35 

2  7 

2  3 

I 

3  5! 

2  3; 

2  4 

26 

24, 

35j 

i 

36; 

2.6; 

A  4 

29 

5  1 

17-year-olds 

i 

i 
i 

i 

; 

I 

oJ 

0.8 

1.0 

1  2; 

1  1 

1  1  j 

0  3' 

0  3  i 

0  3 

!  03 

03] 

041 

09; 

0  7; 

08 

1  o; 

12! 

1  1  i 

0  2! 

Olj 

0  1 

j      0  3 

02' 

0  3] 

0  61 

06; 

0  9 

1  1 

09 

1  7 ; 

23! 

2  \\ 

1  5  | 

1  8! 

1  7 

1  0 

13! 

1  6! 

1  6; 

16j 

2  0', 

2  4 

28 

2  3 

i 

3  0 

37l 

24; 

1  8 

2  4 

2 

2  1 

2  3* 

■1  1  j 

3  1  ' 

4  8 

4  7 

l      4  0 
i 

or-  a  eorr^io*  scale  '-<•'•■>  0  t  SQ0 
-Oata  r,-v,  .t\.  \  'at  <* 


Table  A5.— Standard  errors  for  the  NAEP  writing,  history,  and  civics  proficiency  studies:  1976  to  1992 


Total 

Male 
Female 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 


j   Stasia*  j 

r *■  r  est 

..  . 

(iff 

'  'u>  OS 
!>•• 

S'a'-na'd  er'o>  *c 

J»' 

■10 

1 1«» 

3vea*  oc 

1  ;.vofr  <■■■<» 

I    1°S-1  1 
!  4 

\  fr; 

i  t 
j 

,'JO 

1  ft:"  ' 

O'.Ki?  i 

1  19«2 

I 

I 

198H 

i       1.5  : 

1.5 

2.0  ; 

1.3 

1.6 

0.9  ! 

0.7 

1.0  . 

0.2 

f  1 
0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.5  ; 

0.5 

1  ! 
j       2  8  1 

1  7 

2  3 

1  4 

1  .J 

;  ^! 

1  2  \ 

1  0 

1  3 

02 

04 

06 

0  3 

06 : 

0  7 

!      3  1  j 

1  7  , 

2  4 

1  3 

2  5 

:  ?o 
i 

1  0  j 

08  ! 

1  1  , 

03 

1       0  4 

04 

0  3 

05 ; 

0  6 

19 

1  :  ■ 

2  1  - 

1  3 

1  8 

!  ■ 

i 

10  j 

0  8  i 

1 2 ; 

02 

|       0  3 

0; 

03 

04  ■ 

0  6 

I       50  1 

38  J 

5  7  i 

4  0 

3  6 

3  2 

1  q  ! 

1  5 

1  7  ! 

0  3 

1       0  4 

OC 

0  5 

0  5  : 

1  0 

!      «■>«  , 

'<  i\ 

6  4 

;i  } 

6 

!       *  R 

1  7  j 

1  '4 

1  8 

06 

0  5 

1  e 

OR 

1  2  : 

1  7 

5  j  3 
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Table  A6.— Standard  errors  for  the  NAEP  mathematics  and  science  proficiency  studies: 

1977  to  1992 


;    





s 

!<tr.jaro  (!'fi>'  rLf  y. 

u'  tUvve— 

»)•  ■"  <*r»C>  t 

21.0 

j 

:uv 

1 

■s?vC  ! 

1 

S 

j'  f*v(r'  cUJ  t 

Science  prolraencv  anchor  level 
250 

i 

'  °82  i 

i*-f.  ! 

) 

1^9:?  i 

1Q7?    '  ; 

t  • 

1982 

1992 

9-year-olds 

i 

j 

j 

1 

t 

1 

i 

T 

f 

Total 

07  | 

1  0  ' 
1  u 

0  o 

0  1  \ 

o  i  i 

03 

1  ] 

1  9 

1  2  ! 

n  7  S 

i  0 

I  u 

White 

0  9  ! 

\  \ 

1  0 

0  2  ; 

0 

0  3 

0  7 

2  0 

0  9  i 

07| 

2.1 

1.1 

Blac* 

0  6  ! 

0  8 

1  4 

0  1  ' 

0  i 

0  1 

t  5 

?  7 

3  5  i 

06  | 

1  3 

1  4 

Hispanic 

25  : 

1  < 

25 

05  j 

00  i 

05 

3  1 

6  1 

43| 

1 7 ; 

2.7 

1.8 

13-year-olds 

\ 

1 

j 

Total 

1  2  j 

12 

-.1 

071 

09  ! 

1  0 

07 

08 

05  | 

1 1 ; 

1  6 

1  1 

White 

09  i 

0.9 

11 

0  7  | 

1  0  i 

1  3 

05 

06 

04  | 

0.9  I 

1  4 

1.3 

B!ac\ 

21  j 

25 

2  7 

0.5  j 

1  0  I 

0  7 

24 

24 

28 

1  7  j 

1.9 

2.8 

Hispanic 

29  ' 

2.5 

2  7 

.  10  j 

1  0  ! 

1  2 

24 

33 

26 

1  8  ! 

5  1 

2.9 

17-year-olds 

i 

i 

| 

1 

i 

Total   .  . 

05! 

05 

05 

1  3  S 

1.3 

02 

0  5 

05  , 

0.7  I 

1.0 

1.2 

White 

03  l 

0  3 

04 

1 1  ! 

14  1 

1  4 

0.1 

02 

03  1 

0.4  I 

0.9 

1.0 

BiacK 

17| 

1  5 

25 

1  6  | 

i  5  : 

3  9 

1  3 

1  9 

1.8  | 

2.1 

3.7 

Hispanic 

23  ; 

1  9 

22 

27  ! 

22  j 

4  9 

1  7 

29 

:tl 

2.7 

6.6 

Table  A7.— -Respondent  counts  for  the  National  Educational  Longitudinal  Study:  1988,  1990,  and  1992 


Classification  variable  and  subgroup 

Base  year  1988 

First  followup  1990  j 

Second  followup  1992 

Total  respondents  (unweighted) 

24.599 

20,706! 

21,188 

Sex 

 1_ 

I 

Male 

12.241 

10  4621 

10.713 

12.358 

10.244 

10.475 

Race  etnn:city 

j 

White  non -Hispanic 

16.317 

13.837  | 

1 A  no/ 

Black.  non-Hispanic 

3  009 

2.218] 

2.260 

Hispanic 

3.171 

2.751  j 

2.922 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 

1.527 

1  302] 

1.406 

American  Indian  or  Alaswan  Native 

299 

259  j 

266 

Other  or  unaass'fied 

399- 

310 

Socioeconomic  status  composite  iSES) 

I 
I 

Low 

5  934 

4.556! 

4.395 

Low*m»ddlo 

I  ^.788 

4  472- 

4.501 

High -middle 

5.836 

;  4.378, 

4.516 

H.gti 

7  030  i                         5.262  : 

5.437 

UncMss^ed 

1  1 

;  2.038 

2.339 

H.g*i  school  p'OijMm  (Seif-reooMedi 

«  I 

Academic 

^.298 

6  420: 

7.567 

Geneva! 

3  369 

|                          7  990 

6.125 

Vocations 

4  1{>1 

I                         1  806 

1  911 

Unclassiiied 

9  771  j                        4  490 i 

5.585 

High  st  hoo:  type 

Public 

19  396 

16  81 3 ! 

15  145 

Catr  cue 

10121 

934 

Other  nnwiV 

2  001 

1.602) 

1.530 

No!  e«v oiled 

!                        1  043 1 

2.725 

Missing 

:                      236  \ 

854 

►'cislseconda:,'  o.iucatt.^  pi  ns 

No  p'£jr  r 

P  r.8r 

\                      2  483: 

2.646 

Attend  vocational  techniC.il  scnooi 

2  102;                       2  323 

2.072 

Attend  colinge  Ipss  than  4  years 

3  073,                         3  074 

2.457 

Earn  bachelor's  degree 

j  10.251 

j  5.874! 

5.631 

Earn  advanced  degree 

6  268 

5  269 

5.580 

Missmq 

215:  1.683' 

2.802 

Schoo"  aCadenir  c  ut'»  and  I'xtfaru'tu  jM1  ficv.iw"* 

Ne*  01  participated 

21  516 

]                       1 5  :^92 

17.117 

Participated  ai>  a  rnuniher 

2  798 

I                         5  144 

3.355 

Pa't'cpatod  as*  a  leader 

285 |  270. 

716 
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Table  A8.— Design  effects  (DEFF)  and  root  design  effects  (DEFT)  for  selected  National  Educational  Longitudinal 

Survey  samples 


Base  year  1988 

First  follow-up  1990 

Second  follow-up  1992 

Subsample  characteristic 

Mean  ytFT 

Mean  DEFF 

Mean  DEFT 

Mean  DEFF 

Mean  DEFT 

Mean  DEFF 

All  students                               .       .  .   

2  54 

1.56 

3.802 

1.912 

3.668 

t  881 

uiupuuis                             •  -•  .... 

— 

— 

4.705 

1  997 

2  919 

1  686 

Sex 

Male   

1.98 

1.39 

3.456 

1.817 

3.094 

1.729 

Female   

1  93 

1.38 

3.324 

1.783 

3  238 

1.785 

Race  ethnicity 

1  737 

White  and  other                              ...  .... 

2.25 

1 .48 

3.101 

1  7QQ 

•J  \JOH 

Black 

1  65 

1  27 

3.804 

1.867 

2.938 

t  654 

Hispanic   

2.06 

1  41 

2.643 

1.591 

2  772 

1  626 

Asian  Pacific  ls'ander 

2.00 

1.40 

2.758 

1.609 

2.511 

1.562 

American  Indian  Alaskan  Native   

— 

— 

2.066 

1.362 

3  292 

1  687 

Socioeconomic  status  composite'  iSES) 

Low     

1.58 

1.25 

2.797 

1.644 

2  931 

1.680 

1.66 

1.28 

3.138 

1  732 

2  516 

1.569 

High                       .  .  

1.84 

1.34 

3.576 

1.817 

3  849 

1.921 

High  school  type 

1.733 

Public 

2  27 

1  48 

3.147 

1.736 

3  116 

Catholic  .  *   

2.70 

1.59 

2.619 

1  513 

2.545 

1.564 

Other  private  ... 

8.80 

1.83 

6  529 

2.391 

6.049 

2.334 

Community  type 

3  742 

1  897 

Urban   ...   

3.463 

1  842 

Suburban   

3.412 

1.788 

2  998 

1  705 

Rural  ....   

1 

2.634 

1.571 

1.311 

1  687 

Table  A9.— Standard  errors  for  undergraduates  enrolled  full  time  and  part  time  in  fall  1989,  by  aid 
status  and  source  of  aid  during  1989-90,  and  control  and  level  of  institution 


Control  and  level  of  institution 


All  institutions 


Pub'nc 
4 -yea;  doctoral 
Other  4-year   .  . 
2-year 

Less  than  2-year 

Private,  nonprofit  . 
4 -year  doctoral 
Other  4-year 

2 -year  

Less  than  2-year 

Private,  proprietary 
2-year  and  above 
Less  than  2-year 


All  institutions 

Public 
4-vear  doctoral 
Other  4 -year 
2-year 

Less  than  2-year 

Private,  nonprofit 
4-vear  doctoral 
Other  4 -year 
2  year 

Less  than  2-year 

Private,  proprietary 
2-year  and  above 
Less  than  2-year 


Nonaidet 

Receiving  aid,  by  source 

j 

i 

Any  aid  | 

Federal        j  State 
Full-time  students 

Institutional  J 

Other 

0.82 

0.82 

0.80' 

0.77 

0.65 

0.35 

1.01 

1  01 

0.94 

0.98 

0  66 

0.43 

1  38 

1  38 

1.25 

1  20 

091 

0  73 

1  78 

1  78 

1.63 

2.11 

1  16 

0  72 

2  14 

2  14 

2  03 

1  89 

1  44 

0.73 

5  20 

5.20 

6.42 

2  55 

2.19 

5  36 

1  20 

1.20 

1  18 

1.48 

1  35 

0  70 

1  70 

1.70 

1.66 

1  94 

1.61 

1  09 

1.59 

1  59 

1.62 

2.12 

1  95 

0.97 

3  33 

3.33 

3.10 

3.98 

3  99 

2.80 

3  74 

3.74 

4.73 

8.78 

8.81 

2.89 

1  19 

1.19 

1  39 

1.53 

1  66 

0.59 

1  65 

1.65 

1  86 

2  93 

2  53 

0.93 

1  69 

1.69 

2  01 

1.32 

2.11 

0  56 

Part-time  students 

0.96 

0.96 

0.61 

0.46 

0.44 

0.55 

1  05 

1  05 

0.66 

0.49 

0  52 

0  59 

1  53 

1.53 

1.31 

0  85 

0  65 

0  81 

1.70 

1.70 

1  12 

0.81 

0  90 

09t 

t  35 

1  35 

0  83 

0  62 

0  67 

0  76 

8.23 

8  23 

3  17 

4  47 

1  36 

4  02 

1  69 

1.69 

1  24 

1  27 

0  88 

1  51 

1  95 

1  95 

1  74 

1  73 

091 

2  03 

2  34 

2  34 

1  59 

1  73 

1.21 

2  07 

5  19 

5  19 

5  64 

3.65 

3  53 

1  95 

10  58 

10  58 

10  55 

3  90 

4  52 

11  17 

4  55 

4  55 

4  69 

2  33 

1  51 

1  17 

4.21 

4  21 

5  28 

3  22 

3  52 

1  89 

6  60 

6  59 

6  65 

|                   3  14 

1  23 

1  45 

ERIC 


555 
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Table  A10.— Respondent  counts  of  full-time  workers  from  the  Recent  College  Graduate  survey: 

1976  to  1991 


Number  employed  full  time 


Field  of  study 

1974-75 
graduates  in 

11,..  <n72 

May  19/0 

i 

1979-80 
graduates  in 
May  1 98 1 

1983-84 
graduates  in 

Aprll  iyob 

1985-86 
graduates  in 

Annl  1Q07 

1989-90 
graduates  in 

Anril  iQQl 

Mprn  lyyi 

Total  respondents  (unweighted)  

O  AHA 

ft  7QQ 

15  024 

9  451 

Professions 

1.840 

4.260 

3.730 

8,987 

3.825 

Arts  and  sciences   

514 

811 

2.586 

4.869 

2.256 

Other   

110 

450 

483 

1.168 

3.370 

1.337 

2.469 

1.109 

2.546 

1.966 

1  1 27 

3  052 

5  690 

1 2.478 

7.485 

DU 1 

1  841 

7,043 

2.549 

80 

270 

601 

915 

41 1 

290 

749 

1.532 

2.407 

1.598 

Health   -  

72 

252 

387 

3.106 

281 

Education1   

141 

464 

146 

521 

188 

Public  affairs  and  services   

18 

106 

143 

94 

71 

Arts  and  sciences   

433 

770 

2.430 

4.369 

2.006 

Biological  sciences   

83 

116 

243 

380 

179 

Physical  sciences  and  mathematics   

40 

103 

1.062 

1.782 

466 

Psychology   

64 

105 

189 

366 

316 

Social  sciences   

107 

252 

449 

780 

813 

Humanities   

139 

.194 

487 

1.061 

232 

Other  

93 

441 

451 

1.066 

2.930 

Communications   

7 

73 

240 

392 

217 

Miscellaneous   

86 

368 

211 

674 

2.713 

Includes  those  who  had  not  finished  all  requirements  for  teaching  certification  or  were  previously  qualified  to  teach. 


Table  A11.— Estimated  enrollment  rates  and  standard  errors  in  the  October  Current  Population  Survey 


Base  of  percentage. 

Estimated  percentage 

m  thousands 

2  or  98 

i 

i 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

I 

_.   i 

50 

Total  or  white  persons 

100     

2.1 

3.3 

4.6 

6.6 

7.6 

250   

1.3 

2.1 

2.9 

4.2 

4.8 

500   

1.0 

1.5 

2.0 

2.9 

34 

1 .000   

0.7 

1  0 

1.4 

2.1 

2.4 

2.500   

0.4 

0.7 

0.9 

1.3 

1.5 

5.000   

0.3 

05 

0.6 

0.9 

1.1 

10.000   

0.2 

03 

05 

0.7 

0.8 

25.000   

0.13 

0.2 

03 

0.4 

05 

50.000   

0.09 

0  15 

0.2 

03 

0.3 

100.000   

0.07 

0.10 

0.05 

0.2 

0.2 

150.000   

0.05 

0.12 

0.12 

0.2 

0.2 

I 

Slack  or  Hispanic  persons 

75 

26 

4.1 

5.6 

8  1 

9.3 

100 

23 

3.5 

48 

7.0 

8.1 

250   

1  4 

2.2 

3.1 

4.4 

5.1 

500   

1.0 

16 

22 

3.1 

3.6 

1.000             .  . 

07 

1  1 

1  5 

2.2 

2.5 

2.500   

0.5 

07 

1  0 

1  4 

1.6 

5  000  

0.3 

05 

07 

1  0 

1  1 

10.000   

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

08 

15.000   

0.2 

0.3 

04 

0.6 

0.7 

20.000  .   

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

05 

06 

Table  A1 2.— Estimated  educational  attainment  rates  and  standard  errors  In  the 
March  Current  Population  Survey 


Estimate 

Base  of  percentage,  in  thousands 

Standard  error 

90  percent  confidence  interval 

2  or  98 1 

100 

2  00 

0to52 

100.000 

0  06 

1  9  to  2  1 

10  or  90 

100 

4  3 

3  1  to  169 

100.000 

0  14 

9  8  to  10.2 

50 

100 

7.20 

38.5  to  61  5 

100.000 

0  20 

49  7  to  50  3 

'       , .  n»)(w..n  i>  ■  >'\.s  V-  the  i^gc."  \  *\tv*  ran  be  found  by  taking  the  c-r-.p'rvri1  H  tha'  c«-«  -r  r>  r,  ft ,r  «V  i*  w...  d  «  r»  VM  h  ■« 
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Table  A1 3.— Estimated  standard  errors  for  selected  estimates  of  persons  from  the 
"Participation  in  Adult  Education"  CPS  supplement 


Estimate 


10 

50  .  .  . 
500  .. 
50.000 


Standard  error 

4  5 
102 
30  0 
253  0 


90  percent  confidence  interval 

2  8  to  17  2 
33  7  to  66  3 
452  to  543 
49  595  to  50  405 


Table  A1 4.-—  Estimated  participation  rates  and  standard  errors  in  the  "Participation  in  Adult  Education" 

CPS  supplement 


1  or  99 ' 
10  or  90 
50  . 


Base  ot  percentage  m  thousands 

50 
5.000 

50 
5  000 

50 
5.000 


Standard  error 

24 
0  2 


11  8 
1  2 


90  percent  estimate  confiaence  interval 

0  to  4  8 
0  68  to  1  3 

0  to  21  4 
8  9  to  1 1  1 

31  1  to  68  9 
48  1  to  51  9 


'  The  confidence  interval  for  the  larger  values  can  be  found  by  taking  the  complement  of  that  shown  e  g  .  for  99  it  wourcJ  be  95  2  to  100 

Table  A15.—  Percent  of  seniors  who  had  ever  used  selected  drugs  and  95  percent  confidence  limits: 

19861 


Drug 

Alcohol 

Marijuana  hashish 
LSD  .     .  . 
PCP  . 

Cocaine  .  ... 
Heroin  

1  Approximate  sample  size  -  1 5  200 


Lower  limit 

89  7 
48  7 

6.3 

38 
15  5 

08 


Observed  estimate 

91  3 
50  9 

7  2 

4  8 
169 

1  1 


Upper  limit 

92  7 
53  1 

82 

60 
184 

1  4 


Table  A16.— Sampling  errors  (95  percent  confidence  level)  for  percentages  estimated  from  the  Gallup 

Poll:  1992  and  1993 


Percentages  near  10  or  90 
Percentages  near  20  or  80 
Percentages  near  30  or  70 
Percentages  near  40  or  60 
Percentages  near  50 
Percentages  near  60 
Percentages  near  70 
Percentages  near  80  . 
Percentages  near  90 


Percent 


1.500 


Size  of  sample 
750  600  400 


1  000     j      750  600  400  200 

Recommended  allowance  for  samping  eno'  c  a  percentage 


100 


2 

2 

3. 

3 

4 

5  ' 

8 

3; 

3! 

4  . 

4 

5 

10 

3 

4  : 

4 

5  : 

6 

8 

12 

3 

a  • 

5 

b 

6J 

9 

12 

3 

4  i 

5 

y 

6 

9 

13 

3 

4j 

b 

5 ' 

6 

9 

1? 

3 

4! 

5 

bl 

6 

8 

12 

3' 

31 

.1 

■1 1 

5 

10 

2. 

?! 

3 

3! 

4  ■ 

5  1 

0 

ERIC 
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Table  A17.— Sampling  errors  (95  percent  confidence  level)  for  the  difference  in  two  percentages  estimated 

from  the  Gallup  Poll:  1992  and  1993 


Size  of  sample 


T 


S-?e  of  sample 


1  500         j  1000          |  750  [  600  j  400  |  200 

Recommended  allowance  for  sampling  error  of  a  difference  in  percentages  (percentages  near  80  or  20) 


1.500   

4 

1.000                                 .  . 

4 

5 

750   

5 

5 

5 

600  ... 

5 

5 

6 

6 

400  ...   

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

200  .     

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

10 

Recommended  allowance  for 

sampling  error  of  a  difference  in  percentages  (percentages  near  50) 

1.500   

5 

1.000   

5 

6 

750   

6 

6 

7 

600   

6 

7 

7 

7 

400   

!  7 

8 

8 

8 

9 

200     

]_.  ■  .10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

13 

Table  A1 8.— Approximate  sampling  errors  (95  percent  confidence  level)  for  percentages  estimated  from 
Metropolitan  Life  "Survey  of  the  American  Teacher,  1987" 


Percentage 


Percentages  near  10  or  90  . 
Percentages  near  20  or  80  . 
Percentages  near  30  or  70 
Percentages  near  40  or  60  .. 
Percentages  near  50      .  . 


Size  of  sample 

2000 

1500 

1000 

  .5°°...  _J 

200 

_L_ 

100 

Recommended  allowance  for  sampling  error  of  a  percentage 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

6 

2 

2 

2 

4 

6 

8 

2 

2 

3 

4 

6 

9 

2 

3 

3 

4 

7 

10 

2 

3 

3 

4 

7 

10 

Table  A1 9.— Approximate  sampling  errors  (95  percent  confidence  level)  for  the  differences  in  two  percentages 
estimated  from  the  Metropolitan  Life  "Survey  of  the  American  Teacher,  1987*' 


Sample  sizes  of  two  groups  being  compared 


2.000  vs  1.000 
1  000  vs  1.000 
1  .000  vs  200 
1.000  vs  100 
200  vs  100 


Recommended  allowance  for  sampling  error  of  a  difference  in  percentages 

Percentage  result  at 
10&«or90°c 

2 

5 
6 
7 

Percentage  result  at 
20°oor80°o 

3 
4 
6 
8 
10 

Percentage  result  at 
30°oOr70°o 

4 
4. 
7 
9 
11 

Percentage  result  at 
40°oOr60°o 

4 
4 
7 

10 
12 

Percentage  re- 
sult at50°o 

4 
4 
8 
10 
12 

Table  A20. — Maximum  differences  required  for  significance  (90  percent  confidence  level)  between  sample 
subgroups  of  the  "Status  of  the  American  Public  School  Teacher*'  survey 


Size  of  one  subgroup 


100 
200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 


Size  of  other  subgroup 

100 

200 

! 
I 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

11  6 

10  1 

95 

92 

90 

89 

88 

10  1 

82 

7  5 

7  1 

69 

67 

66 

9  5 

7  5 

6.7 

63 

60 

58 

5.7 

92 

7  1 

; 

63 

58 

55 

53 

5.2 

90 

69 

i 

; 

60 

55 

52 

5.0 

4.8 

89 

6  7 

58 

53 

50 

4  7 

46 

88 

66 

I 
i 

5  7 

52 

4.8 

A  6 

4  4 
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Definitions 


Academic  support  This  category  of  college  ex- 
penditures includes  expenditures  for  support  services 
that  are  an  integral  part  of  the  institution's  primary 
missions  of  instruction,  research,  or  public  service. 
Includes  expenditures  for  libraries,  galleries,  audio/ 
visual  services,  academic  computing  support,  ancil- 
lary support,  academic  administration,  personnel  de- 
velopment, and  course  and  curriculum  development. 

Achievement  test  An  examination  that  measures 
the  extent  to  which  a  person  has  acquired  certain  in- 
formation or  mastered  certain  skills,  usually  as  a  re- 
sult of  specific  instruction. 

Agriculture  Courses  designed  to  improve  com- 
petencies in  agricultural  occupations.  Included  is  the 
study  of  agricultural  production,  supplies,  mechaniza- 
tion and  products,  agricultural  science,  forestry,  and 
related  services. 

American  College  Testing  Program  (ACT)  The 

ACT  assessment  program  measures  educational  de- 
velopment and  readiness  to  pursue  college-level 
coursework  in  English,  mathematics,  natural  science, 
and  social  studies.  Student  performance  on  the  tests 
does  not  reflect  innate  ability  and  is  influenced  by  a 
student's  educational  preparedness. 

Appropriation  (federal  funds)  Budget  authority 
provided  through  the  congressional  appropriation 
process  that  permits  federal  agencies  to  incur  obliga- 
tions and  to  make  payments. 

Appropriation  (institutional  revenues)  An  amount 
(other  than  a  grant  or  contract)  received  from  or 
made  available  to  an  institution  through  an  act  of  a 
legislative  body. 

Associate  degree  A  degree  granted  for  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  a  sub-baccalaureate  program 
of  studies,  usually  requiring  at  least  2  years  (or 
equivalent)  of  full-time  college-level  study.  This  in- 
cludes degrees  granted  in  a  cooperative  or  work- 
study  program. 

Auxiliary  enterprises  This  category  includes  those 
essentially  self-supporting  operations  which  exist  to 
furnish  a  service  to  students,  faculty,  or  staff,  and 
which  charge  a  fee  that  is  directly  related  to,  al- 
though not  necessarily  equal  to,  the  cost  of  the  serv- 


ice. Examples  are  residence  halls,  food  services,  col- 
lege stores,  and  intercollegiate  athletics. 

Average  daily  attendance  (ADA)  The  aggregate 
attendance  of  a  school  during  a  reporting  period 
(normally  a  school  year)  divided  by  the  number  of 
days  school  is  in  session  during  this  period.  Only 
days  on  which  the  pupils  are  under  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  teachers  should  be  considered  days  in 
session. 

Average  daily  membership  (ADM)  The  aggregate 
membership  of  a  school  during  a  reporting  period 
(normally  a  school  year)  divided  by  the  number  of 
days  school  is  in  session  during  this  period.  Only 
days  on  which  the  pupils  are  under  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  teachers  should  be  considered  as  days 
in  session.  The  average  daily  membership  for  groups 
of  schools  having  varying  lengths  of  terms  is  the  av- 
erage of  the  average  daily  memberships  obtained  for 
the  individual  schools. 

Bachelor's  degree  A  degree  granted  for  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  a  baccalaureate  program  of 
studies,  usually  requiring  at  least  4  years  (or  equiva- 
lent) of  full-time  college-level  study.  This  includes  de- 
grees granted  in  a  cooperative  or  work-study  pro- 
gram. 

Budget  authority  (BA)  Authority  provided  by  law  to 
enter  into  obligations  that  will  result  in  immediate  or 
future  outlays.  It  may  be  classified  by  the  period  of 
availability  (1-year,  multiple-year,  no-year),  by  the 
timing  of  congressional  action  (current  or  perma- 
nent), or  by  the  manner  of  determining  the  amount 
available  (definite  or  indefinite). 

Business  Program  of  instruction  that  prepares  indi- 
viduals for  a  variety  of  activities  in  planning,  organiz- 
ing, directing,  and  controlling  business  office  systems 
and  procedures. 

Carnegie  unit  A  standard  of  measurement  that 
represents  one  credit  for  the  completion  of  a  1-year 
course. 

Catholic  school  A  private  school  over  which  a 
Roman  Catholic  church  group  exercises  some  con- 
trol or  provides  some  form  of  subsidy.  Catholic 
schools  for  the  most  part  include  those  operated  or 
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^supported  by:  a  parish,  a  group  of  parishes,  a  dio- 
cese, or  a  Catholic  religious  order. 

Central  cities  The  largest  cities,  with  50,000  or 
more  inhabitants,  in  a  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
(MSA).  A  smaller  city  within  a  MSA  may  also  qualify 
if  it  has  at  least  25,000  inhabitants  or  has  a  popu- 
lation of  one-third  or  more  of  that  of  the  largest  city 
and  a  minimum  population  of  25,000.  An  exception 
occurs  where  two  cities  have  contiguous  boundaries 
and  constitute,  for  economic  and  social  purposes,  a 
single  community  of  at  least  50,000,  the  smaller  of 
which  must  have  a  population  of  at  least  15,000. 

Class  size  The  membership  of  a  class  at  a  given 
date. 

Classroom  teacher  A  staff  member  assigned  the 
professional  activities  of  instructing  pupils  in  self-con- 
tained classes  or  courses,  or  in  classroom  situations. 
Usually  expressed  in  full-time  equivalents. 

Cohort  A  group  of  individuals  that  have  a  statistical 
factor  in  common,  for  example,  year  of  birth. 

College  A  postsecondary  school  which  offers  gen- 
eral or  liberal  arts  education,  usually  leading  to  an 
associate,  bachelor's,  master's,  doctor's,  or  first-pro- 
fessional degree.  Junior  colleges  and  community  col- 
leges are  included  under  this  terminology. 

Combined  elementary  and  secondary  school  A 

school  which  encompasses  instruction  at  both  the  el- 
ementary and  the  secondary  levels.  Examples  of 
combined  elementary  and  secondary  school  grade 
spans  would  be  1  through  12  or  5  through  12. 

Computer  science  A  group  of  instructional  pro- 
grams that  describes  computer  and  information 
sciences,  including  computer  programming,  data 
processing,  and  information  systems. 

Constant  dollars  Dollar  amounts  that  have  been 
adjusted  by  means  of  price  and  cost  indexes  to  elimi- 
nate inflationary  factors  and  allow  direct  comparison 
across  years. 

Consumer,  personal,  and  miscellaneous  services 

A  group  of  instructional  programs  that  describes  the 
fundamental  skills  a  person  is  normally  thought  to 
need  in  order  to  function  productively  in  society. 
Some  examples  are  child  development,  consumer 
education,  and  family  relations. 

Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  This  price  index 
measures  the  average  change  in  the  cost  of  a  fixed 
market  basket  of  goods  and  services  purchased  by 
consumers. 

Consumption  That  portion  of  income  which  is 
spent  on  the  purchase  of  goods  and  services  rather 
than  being  saved. 
O 
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Credit  The  unit  of  value,  awarded  for  the  success- 
ful completion  of  certain  courses,  intended  to  indicate 
the  quantity  of  course  instruction  in  relation  to  the 
total  requirements  for  a  diploma,  certificate,  or  de- 
gree. Credits  are  frequently  expressed  in  terms  such 
as  "Carnegie  units,"  "semester  credit  hours,"  and 
"quarter  credit  hours. " 

Current  dollars   Dollar  amounts  that  have  not  been 
adjusted  to  compensate  for  inflation. 

Current    expenditures  (elementary/secondary) 

The  expenditures  for  operating  local  public  schools, 
excluding  capital  outlay  and  interest  on  school  debt. 
These  expenditures  include  such  items  as  salaries 
for  school  personnel,  fixed  charges,  student  transpor- 
tation, school  books  and  materials,  and  energy  costs. 
Beginning  in  1980-81,  expenditures  for  State  admin- 
istration are  excluded. 

Current  expenditures  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance  Current  expenditures  for  the  regular 
school  term  divided  by  the  average  daily  attendance 
of  full-time  pupils  (or  full-time  equivalency  of  pupils) 
during  the  term.  See  also  Current  expenditures  and 
Average  daily  attendance. 

Current-fund   expenditures   (higher  education) 

Money  spent  to  meet  current  operating  costs,  includ- 
ing salaries,  wages,  utilities,  student  services,  public 
services,  research  libraries,  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships, auxiliary  enterprises,  hospitals,  and  independ- 
ent operations.  Excludes  loans,  capital  expenditures, 
and  investments. 

Current-fund  revenues  (higher  education)  Money 
received  during  the  current  fiscal  year  from  revenue 
which  can  be  used  to  pay  obligations  currently  due, 
and  surpluses  reappropriated  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Current  Population  Survey  See  Guide  to  Sources. 

Disposable  personal  income  Current  income  re- 
ceived by  persons  less  their  contributions  for  social 
insurance,  personal  tax.  and  nontax  payments.  It  is 
the  income  available  to  persons  for  spending  and 
saving.  Nontax  payments  include  passport  fees,  fines 
and  penalties,  donations,  and  tuitions  and  fees  paid 
to  schools  and  hospitals  operated  mainly  by  the  gov- 
ernment. See  also  Personal  income. 

Doctors  degree  An  earned  degree  carrying  the 
title  of  Doctor.  The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
(Ph.D.)  is  the  highest  academic  degree  and  requires 
mastery  within  a  field  of  knowledge  and  dem- 
onstrated ability  to  perform  scholarly  research.  Other 
doctorates  are  awarded  for  fulfilling  specialized  re- 
quirements in  professional  fields,  such  as  education 
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(Ed.D.),  musical  arts  (D.M.A.),  business  administra- 
tion (D.B.A.),  and  engineering  (D.Eng.  or  D.E.S.). 
Many  doctor's  degrees  in  academic  and  professional 
fields  require  an  earned  master's  degree  as  a  pre- 
requisite.  First-professional  degrees,  such  as  M.D. 
and  D.D.S.,  are  not  included  under  this  heading. 

Educational  and  general  expenditures  The  sum 

of  current  funds  expenditures  on  instruction,  re- 
search, public  service,  academic  support,  student 
services,  institutional  support,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  plant,  and  awards  from  restricted  and  unre- 
stricted funds. 

Educational  attainment  The  highest  grade  of  reg- 
ular school  attended  and  completed. 

Elementary  education/programs  Learning  experi- 
ences concerned  with  the  knowledge,  skills,  appre- 
ciations, attitudes,  and  behavioral  characteristics 
which  are  considered  to  be  needed  by  all  pupils  in 
terms  of  their  awareness  of  life  within  our  culture  and 
the  world  of  work,  and  which  normally  may  be 
achieved  during  the  elementary  school  years  (usually 
kindergarten  through  grade  8  or  kindergarten  through 
grade  6),  as  defined  by  applicable  state  laws  and 
regulations. 

Elementary  school  A  school  classified  as  elemen- 
tary by  state  and  local  practice  and  composed  of  any 
span  of  grades  not  above  grade  8.  A  preschool  or 
kindergarten  school  is  included  under  this  heading 
only  if  it  is  an  integral  part  of  an  elementary  school 
or  a  regularly  established  school  system. 

Elementary/secondary  school  As  reported  in  this 
publication,  includes  only  regular  schools  (i.e., 
schools  that  are  part  of  State  and  local  school  sys- 
tems, and  also  most  not-for-profit  private  elementary/ 
secondary  schools,  both  religiously  affiliated  and 
nonsectarian).  Schools  not  reported  include 
subcollegiate  departments  of  institutions  of  higher 
education,  residential  schools  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren,.Federal  schools  for  American  Indians,  and  Fed- 
eral schools  on  military  posts  and  other  Federal  in- 
stallations. 

Employment  Includes  civilian,  noninstitutional  per- 
sons who:  1)  worked  during  any  part  of  the  survey 
week  as  paid  employees;  worked  in  their  own  busi- 
ness, profession,  or  farm;  or  worked  15  hours  or 
more  as  unpaid  workers  in  a  family-owned  enter- 
prise; or  2)  were  not  working  but  had  jobs  or  busi- 
nesses from  which  they  were  temporarily  absent  due 
to  illness,  bad  weather,  vacation,  labor-management 
dispute,  or  personal  reasons  whether  or  not  they 
were  seeking  another  job. 

Endowment  A  trust  fund  set  aside  to  provide  a 
perpetual  source  of  revenue  from  the  proceeds  of  the 


endowment  investments.  Endowment  funds  are  often 
created  by  donations  from  benefactors  of  an  institu- 
tion, who  may  designate  the  use  of  the  endowment 
revenue.  Normally,  institutions  or  their  representa- 
tives manage  the  investments,  but  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  spend  the  endowment  fund  itself,  6nly  the 
proceeds  from  the  investments.  Typical  uses  of  en- 
dowments would  be  an  endowed  chair  for  a  particu- 
lar department  or  for  a  scholarship  fund.  Endowment 
totals  tabulated  in  this  book  also  include  funds  func- 
tioning as  endowments,  such  as  funds  left  over  from 
the  previous  year  and  placed  with  the  endowment  in- 
vestments by  the  institution.  These  funds  may  be 
withdrawn  by  the  institution  and  spent  as  current 
funds  at  any  time.  Endowments  are  evaluated  by  two 
different  measures,  book  value  and  market  value. 
Book  value  is  the  purchase  price  of  the  endowment 
investment.  Market  value  is  the  current  worth  of  the 
endowment  investment.  Thus,  the  book  value  of  a 
stock  held  in  an  endowment  fund  would  be  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  stock.  The  market  value  of  the 
stock  would  be  its  selling  price  as  of  a  given  day. 

English  A  group  of  instructional  programs  that  de- 
scribes the  English  language  arts,  including  composi- 
tion, creative  writing,  and  the  study  of  literature. 

Enrollment  The  total  number  of  students  registered 
in  a  given  school  unit  at  a  given  time,  generally  in 
the  fall  of  a  year. 

Expenditures  Charges  incurred,  whether  paid  or 
unpaid,  which  are  presumed  to  benefit  the  current 
fiscal  year.  For  elementary/secondary  schools,  these 
include  all  charges  for  current  outlays  plus  capital 
outlays  and  interest  on  school  debt.  For  institutions 
of  higher  education,  these  include  current  outlays 
plus  capital  outlays.  For  government,  these  include 
charges  net  of  recoveries  and  other  correcting  trans- 
actions other  than  for  retirement  of  debt,  investment 
in  securities,  extension  of  credit,  or  as  agency  trans- 
action. Government  expenditures  include  only  exter- 
nal transactions,  such  as  the  provision  of  perquisites 
or  other  payments  in  kind.  Aggregates  for  groups  of 
governments  exclude  intergovernmental  transactions 
among  the  governments. 

Expenditures  per  pupil  Charges  incurred  for  a 
particular  period  of  time  divided  by  a  student  unit  of 
measure,  such  as  average  daily  attendance  or  aver- 
age daily  membership. 

Extracurricular  activities  Activities  that  are  not 
part  of  the  required  curriculum  and  that  take  place 
outside  of  the  regular  course  of  study.  As  used  here, 
they  include  both  school-sponsored  (e.g.,  varsity  ath- 
letics, drama  and  debate  clubs)  and  community- 
sponsored  (e.g.,  hobby  clubs  and  youth  organiza- 
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tions  tike  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Boy 
Scouts)  activities. 

Family  A  group  of  two  persons  or  more  (one  of 
whom  is  the  householder)  related  by  birth,  marriage, 
or  adoption  and  residing  together.  All  such  persons 
(including  related  subfamily  members)  are  consid- 
ered as  members  of  one  family. 

Federal  funds  Amounts  collected  and  used  by  the 
federal  government  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
government.  There  are  four  types  of  federal  fund  ac- 
counts: the  general  fund,  special  funds,  public  enter- 
prise funds,  and  intragovernmental  funds.  The  major 
federal  fund  is  the  general  fund,  which  is  derived 
from  general  taxes  and  borrowing.  Federal  funds 
also  include  certain  earmarked  collections,  such  as 
those  generated  by  and  used  to  finance  a  continuing 
cycle  of  business-type  operations. 

Federal  sources  Includes  federal  appropriations, 
grants,  and  contracts,  and  federally-funded  research 
and  development  centers  (FFRDCs).  Federally,  sub- 
sidized student  loans  and  Pell  Grants  are  not  in- 
cluded. 

First-professional  degree  A  degree  that  signifies 
both  completion  of  the  academic  requirements  for 
beginning  practice  in  a  given  profession  and  a  level 
of  professional  skill  beyond  that  normally  required  for 
a  bachelor's  degree.  This  degree  usually  is  based  on 
.  a  program  requiring  at  least  2  academic  years  of 
work  prior  to  entrance  and  a  total  of  at  least  6  aca- 
demic years  of  work  to  complete  the  degree  pro- 
gram, including  both  prior-required  college  work  and 
the  professional  program  itself.  By  NCES  definition, 
first-professional  degrees  are  awarded  in  the  fields  of 
dentistry  (D.D.S  or  D.M.D.),  medicine  (M.D.),  optom- 
etry (O.D.),  osteopathic  medicine  (D.O.),  pharmacy 
(D.Phar.),  podiatric  medicine  (D.P.M.),  veterinary 
medicine  (D.V.M.),  chiropractic  (D.C.  or  D.C.M.),  law 
(J.D.),  and  theological  professions  (M.Div.  or  M.H.L.). 

First-professional  enrollment  The  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  a  professional  school  or  program 
which  requires  at  least  2  years  of  academic  college 
work  for  entrance  and  a  total  of  at  least  6  years  for 
a  degree.  By  NCES  definition,  first-professional  en- 
rollment includes  only  students  in  certain  programs. 
(See  First-professional  degree  for  a  list  of  programs.) 

Fiscal  year  The  yearly  accounting  period  for  the 
Federal  Government,  which  begins  on  October  1  and 
ends  on  the  following  September  30.  The  fiscal  year 
is  designated  by  the  calendar  year  in  which  it  ends; 
e.g.,  fiscal  year  1988  begins  on  October  1,  1987,  and 
ends  on  September  30,  1988.  (From  fiscal  year  1844 
to  fiscal  year  1976,  the  fiscal  year  began  on  July  1 
and  ended  on  the  following  June  30.) 
O 
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Foreign  languages  A  group  of  instructional  pro- 
grams that  describes  the  structure  and  use  of  lan- 
guage that  is  common  or  indigenous  to  people  of  the 
same  community  or  nation,  the  same  geographical 
area,  or  the  same  cultural  traditions.  Programs  cover 
such  features  as  sound,  literature,  syntax,  phonology, 
semantics,  sentences,  prose,  and  verse,  as  well  as 
the  development  of  skills  and  attitudes  used  in  com- 
municating and  evaluating  thoughts  and  feelings 
through  oral  and  written  language. 

Full-time  enrollment  The  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  higher  education  courses  with  total  credit 
load  equal  to  at  least  75  percent  of  the  normal  full- 
time  course  load. 

Full-time-equivalent  (FTE)  enrollment  For  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  enrollment  of  full-time  stu- 
dents, plus  the  full-time  equivalent  of  part-time  stu- 
dents as  reported  by  institutions.  In  the  absence  of 
an  equivalent  reported  by  an  institution,  the  FTE  en- 
rollment is  estimated  by  adding  one-third  of  part-time 
enrollment  to  full-time  enrollment. 

Full-time  instructional  faculty  Those  members  of 
the  instruction/research  staff  who  are  employed  full 
time  as  defined  by  the  institution,  including  faculty 
with  released  time  for  research  and  faculty  on  sab- 
batical leave.  Full-time  counts  exclude  faculty  who 
are  employed  to  teach  less  than  two  semesters, 
three  quarters,  two  trimesters,  or  two  4-month  ses- 
sions; replacements  for  faculty  on  sabbatical  leave  or 
those  on  leave  without  pay;  faculty  for  preclinical  and 
clinical  medicine;  faculty  who  are  donating  their  serv- 
ices; faculty  who  are  members  of  military  organiza- 
tions and  paid  on  a  different  pay  scale  from  civilian 
employees;  academic  officers,  whose  primary  duties 
are  administrative;  and  graduate  students  who  assist 
in  the  instruction  of  courses. 

Full-time  worker  In  educational  institutions,  an  em- 
ployee whose  position  requires  being  on  the  job  on 
school  days  throughout  the  school  year  at  least  the 
number  of  hours  the  schools  are  in  session.  For 
higher  education,  a  member  of  an  educational  institu- 
tion's staff  who  is  employed  full  time. 

General   administration   sup  port   services  I  n  - 

eludes  salary,  benefits,  supplies,  and  contractual  fees 
for  boards  of  education  staff  and  executive  adminis- 
tration. Excludes  state  administration. 

General  Educational  Development  (GED)  program 

Academic  instruction  to  prepare  persons  to  take  the 
high  school  equivalency  examination.  See  GED  re- 
cipient. 

GED  recipient  A  person  who  has  obtained  certifi- 
cation of  high  school  equivalency  by  meeting  State 
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requirements  and  passing  an  approved  exam,  which 
is  intended  to  provide  an  appraisal  of  the  person's 
achievement  or  performance  in  the  broad  subject 
matter  areas  usually  required  for  high  school  gradua- 
tion. 

General  program  A  program  ot  studies  designed 
to  prepare  students  for  the  common  activities  of  a  cit- 
izen, family  member,  and  worker.  A  general  program 
of  studies  may  include  instruction  in  both  academic 
and  vocational  areas. 

Geographic  region  1)  One  of  four  regions  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  National  Assessment  of  Edu- 
cational Progress,  and  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, as  follows:  (The  National  Education  Associa- 
tion designated  the  Central  region  as  Middle  region 
in  its  classification.) 


Southeast 

Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina  " 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 

West 

Alaska 
Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
New  Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Texas 
Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 

2)  One  of  the  regions  or  divisions  used  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  Current  Population  Survey 
tabulations,  as  follows: 


Northeast 

Connecticut 
Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 

Central  (Middle) 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 
Wisconsin 
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Northeast 

(New  England) 
Maine 


Midwest 

(East  North  Central) 
Ohio 


New  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 

(Middle  Atlantic) 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 

( West  North  Central) 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

West 

(Mountain) 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


(Pacific) 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska 

Hawaii 


South 

(South  Atlantic) 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

(East  South  Central) 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

( West  South  Central) 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 


Government  appropriation  An  amount  (other  than 
a  grant  or  contract)  received  from  or  made  available 
to  an  institution  through  an  act  of  a  legislative  body. 

Government  grant  or  contract  Revenues  from  a 
government  agency  for  a  specific  research  project  or 
other  program. 

Graduate  An  individual  who  has  received  formal 
recognition  for  the  successful  completion  of  a  pre- 
scribed program  of  studies. 

Graduate  enrollment  The  number  of  students  who 
hold  the  bachelor's  or  first-professional  degree,  or 
the  equivalent,  and  who  are  working  towards  a  mas- 
ter's or  doctor's  degree.  First-professional  students 
are  counted  separately.  These  enrollment  data 
measure  those  students  who  are  registered  at  a  par- 
ticular time  during  the  fall.  At  some  institutions,  grad- 
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uate  enrollment  also  includes  students  who  are  in 
postbaccalaureate  classes  but  not  in  degree  pro- 
grams. In  specified  tables,  graduate  enrollment  in- 
cludes all  students  in  regular  graduate  programs  and 
all  students  in  postbaccalaureate  classes  but  not  in 
degree  programs  (unclassified  postbaccalaureate 
students). 

Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE)  Multiple- 
choice  examinations  administered  by  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  and  taken  by  college  students  who 
are  intending  to  attend  certain  graduate  schools.  The 
tests  are  offered  in  a  variety  of  subject  areas.  Ordi- 
narily, a  student  will  take  only  the  exam  that  applies 
to  the  intended  field  of  study. 

Graduation  Formal  recognition  given  an  individual" 
for  the  successful  completion  of  a  prescribed  pro- 
gram of  studies. 

Gross  national  product  (GNP)  The  total  national 
output  of  goods  and  services  valued  at  market 
prices.  GNP  can  be  viewed  in  terms  of  expenditure 
categories  which  include  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  by  consumers  and  government,  gross  pri- 
vate domestic  investment,  and  net  exports  of  goods 
and  services.  The  goods  and  services  included  are 
largely  those  bought  for  final  use  (excluding  illegal 
transactions)  in  the  market  economy.  A  number  of  in- 
clusions, however,  represent  imputed  values,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  rental  value  of  owner-oc- 
cupied housing.  GNP,  in  this  broad  context,  meas- 
ures the  output  attributable  to  the  factors  of  produc- 
tion—labor and  property— supplied  by  U.S.  residents. 

Handicapped  Those  children  evaluated  as  having 
any  of  the  following  impairments,  who  because  of 
these  impairments  need  special  education  and  relat- 
ed services.  (These  definitions  apply  specifically  to 
data  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitative  Services  presented  in  this  publication.) 

•  Deaf  Having  a  hearing  impairment  which  is  so 
severe  that  the  student  is  impaired  in  processing 
linguistic  information  through  hearing  (with  or  with- 
out amplification)  and  which  adversely  affects  edu- 
cational performance. 

Deaf-blind  Having  concomitant  hearing  and  vis- 
ual impairments  which  cause  such  severe  commu- 
nication and  other  developmental  and  educational 
problems  that  the  student  cannot  be  accommo- 
dated in  special  education  programs  solely  for  deaf 
or  blind  students. 

Hard  of  hearing  Having  a  hearing  impairment, 
whether  permanent  or  fluctuating,  which  adversely 
affects  the  student's  educational  performance,  but 
which  is  not  included  under  the  definition  of  "deaf" 
in  this  section. 
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Mentally  retarded  Having  significantly  subaverage 
general  intellectual  functioning,  existing  concur- 
rently with  defects  in  adaptive  behavior  and  mani- 
fested during  the  developmental  period,  which  ad- 
versely affects  the  child's  educational  performance. 

Multihandicapped  Having  concomitant  impair- 
ments (such  as  mentally  retarded-blind,  mentally 
retarded-orthopedically  impaired,  etc.),  the  com- 
bination of  which  causes  such  severe  educational 
problems  that  the  student  cannot  be  accommo- 
dated in  special  education  programs  solely  for  one 
of  the  impairments.  Term  does  not  include  deaf- 
blind  students  but  does  include  those  students  who 
are  severely  or  profoundly  mentally  retarded. 

Orthopedically  impaired  Having  a  severe  ortho- 
pedic impairment  which  adversely  affects  a  stu- 
dent's educational  performance.  The  term  includes 
impairment  resulting  from  congenital  anomaly,  dis- 
ease, or  other  causes. 

Other  health  impaired  Having  limited  strength, 
vitality,  or  alertness  due  to  chronic  or  acute  health 
problems  such  as  a  heart  condition,  tuberculosis, 
rheumatic  fever,  nephritis,  asthma,  sickle  cell  ane- 
mia, hemophilia,  epilepsy,  lead  poisoning,  leuke- 
mia, or  diabetes  which  adversely  affects  the  stu- 
dent's educational  performance. 

Seriously  emotionally  disturbed  Exhibiting  one 
or  more  of  the  following  characteristics  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  to  a  marked  degree,  and  adversely 
affecting  educational  performance:  an  inability  to 
learn  which  cannot  be  explained  by  intellectual, 
sensory,  or  health  factor;  an  inability  to  build  or 
maintain  satisfactory  interpersonal  relationships 
with  peers  and  teachers;  inappropriate  types  of  be- 
havior or  feelings  under  normal  circumstances;  a 
general  pervasive  mood  of  unhappiness  or  depres- 
sion; or  a  tendency  to  develop  physical  symptoms 
or  fears  associated  with  personal  or  school  prob- 
lems. This  term  does  not  include  children  who  are 
socially  maladjusted,  unless  they  also  display  one 
or  more  of  the  listed  characteristics. 

Specific  learning  disabled  Having  a  disorder  in 
one  or  more  of  the  basic  psychological  processes 
involved  in  understanding  or  in  using  spoken  or 
written  language,  which  may  manifest  itself  in  an 
imperfect  ability  to  listen,  think,  speak,  read,  write, 
spell,  or  do  mathematical  calculations.  The  term  in- 
cludes such  conditions  as  perceptual  handicaps, 
brain  injury,  minimal  brain  dysfunction,  dyslexia, 
and  developmental  aphasia.  The  term  does  not  in- 
clude children  who  have  learning  problems  which 
are  primarily  the  result  of  visual,  hearing,  or  envi- 
ronmental, cultural,  or  economic  disadvantage. 
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Speech  impaired  Having  a  communication  dis- 
order, such  as  stuttering,  impaired  articulation,  lan- 
guage impairment,  or  voice  impairment,  which  ad- 
versely affects  the  student's  educational  perform- 
ance. 

Visually  handicapped  Having  a  visual  impair- 
ment which,  even  with  correction,  adversely  affects 
the  student's  educational  performance.  The  term 
includes  partially  seeing  and  blind  children. 

Higher  education  Study  beyond  secondary  school 
at  an  institution  that  offers  programs  terminating  in 
an  associate,  baccalaureate,  or  higher  degree. 

Higher  education  institutions  (alternative  classi- 
fication) 

Doctoral-granting  Characterized  by  a  significant 
level  and  breadth  of  activity  in  commitment  to  doc- 
toral-level education  as  measured  by  the  number 
of  doctorate  recipients  and  the  diversity  in  doctoral- 
level  program  offerings. 

Comprehensive  Characterized  by  diverse 
postbaccalaureate  programs  (including  first-profes- 
sional) but  not  engaged  in  significant  doctoral-level 
education. 

General  baccalaureate  Characterized  by  primary 
emphasis  on  general  undergraduate,  bacca- 
laureate-ieve!  education.  Not  significantly  engaged 
in  postbaccalaureate  education. 

Specialized  Baccalaureate  or  postbaccalaureate 
institution  emphasizing  one  area  (plus  closely  relat- 
ed specialties),  such  as  business  or  engineering. 
The  programmatic  emphasis  is  measured  by  the 
percentage  of  degrees  granted  in  the  program 
area. 

2-year  Conferring  at  least  75  percent  of  its  de- 
grees and  awards  for  work  below  the  bachelor's 
level. 

New  These  institutions,  though  not  necessarily 
newly  organized,  are  new  additions  to  the  Higher 
Education  General  Information  Survey  universe. 
When  degree  and  award  data  become  available, 
they  will  be  reclassified. 

Non-degree-granting  Offering  undergraduate  or 
graduate  study  but  not  conferring  degrees  or 
awards.  In  this  volume,  these  institutions  are  in- 
cluded under  Specialized. 

Higher  education  institutions  (traditional  classi- 
fication) 

4-year  institution  An  institution  legally  author- 
ized to  offer  and  offering  at  least  a  4-year  program 


of  college-level  studies  wholly  or  principally  cred- 
itable toward  a  baccalaureate  degree.  In  some  ta- 
bles, a  further  division  between  universities  and 
other  4-year  institutions  is  made.  A  "university"  is 
.  a  postsecondary  institution  which  typically  com- 
prises one  or  more  graduate  professional  schools 
(also  see  University).  For  purposes  of  trend  com- 
parisons in  this  volume,  the  selection  of  univer- 
sities has  been  held  constant  for  ail  tabulations 
after  1982.  "Other  4-year  institutions"  would  in- 
clude the  rest  of  the  nonuniversity  4-year  institu- 
tions. 

2-year  institution  An  institution  legally  author- 
ized to  offer  and  offering  at  least  a  2-year  program 
of  college-level  studies  which  terminates  in  an  as- 
sociate degree  or  is  principally  creditable  toward  a 
baccalaureate  degree.  Also  includes  about  20  insti- 
tutions that  have  a  less  than  2-year  program,  but 
were  designated  as  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  the  Higher  Education  General  Information  Sur- 
vey. 

Higher  Education  Price  Index  A  price  index  which 
measures  average  changes  in  the  prices  of  goods 
and  services  purchased  by  colleges  and  universities 
through  current-fund  education  and  general  expendi- 
tures (excluding  expenditures  for  sponsored  research 
and  auxiliary  enterprises). 

High  school  A  secondary  school  offering  the  final 
years  of  high  school  work  necessary  for  graduation, 
usually  including  grades  10,  11,  12  (in  a  6-3-3  plan) 
or  grades  9,  10,  11,  and  12  (in  a  6-2-4  plan). 

High  school  program  A  program  of  studies  de- 
signed to  prepare  students  for  their  postsecondary 
education  and  occupation.  Three  types  of  programs 
are  usually  distinguished — academic,  vocational,  and 
general.  An  academic  program  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare students  for  continued  study  at  a  college  or  uni- 
versity. A  vocational  program  is  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  employment  in  one  or  more  semiskilled, 
skilled,  or  technical  occupations.  A  general  program 
is  designed  to  provide  students  with  the  understand- 
ing and  competence  to  function  effectively  in  a  free 
society  and  usually  represents  a  mixture  of  academic 
and  vocational  components. 

Historically  black  colleges  and  universities  Ac- 
credited institutions  of  higher  education  established 
prior  to  1964  with  the  principal  mission  of  educating 
black  Americans.  Federal  regulations  (20  USC  1061 
(2))  allow  for  certain  exceptions  of  the  founding  date. 

Household  All  the  persons  who  occupy  a  housing 
unit.  A  house,  apartment,  or  other  group  of  rooms,  or 
a  single  room,  is  regarded  as  a  housing  unit  when 
it  is  occupied  or  intended  for  occupancy  as  separate 
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living  quarters,  that  is,  when  the  occupants  do  not 
live  and  eat  with  any  other  persons  in  the  structure, 
and  there  is  direct  access  from  the  outside  or 
through  a  common  hall. 

Imaginative  writing  This  type  of  writing  can  take  a 
variety  of  forms,  such  as  stories,  poems,  plays,  or 
lyrics.  It  represents  a  special  approach  to  sharing  ex- 
periences and  understanding  the  world  and  our- 
selves. In  this  form  of  writing,  special  attention  is 
given  to  rhythm  and  tone;  the  use  of  anecdote;  the 
presence  of  metaphor  and  simile;  shifts  in  plots;  and 
the  unexpected  use  of  words,  phrases,  or  punctua- 
tion. 

Income  tax  Taxes  levied  on  net  income,  that  is,  on 
gross  income  less  certain  deductions  permitted  by 
law.  These  taxes  can  be  levied  on  individuals  or  on 
corporations  or  unincorporated  businesses  where  the 
income  is  taxed  distinctly  from  individual  income. 

Independent  operations  A  group  of  self-supporting 
activities  under  control  of  a  college  or  university.  For 
purposes  of  financial  surveys  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  Statistics,  this  category  is 
composed  principally  of  Federally  Funded  Research 
and  Development  Centers  (FFRDC). 

Informative  writing  This  type  of  writing  is  used  to 
share  information  and  to  convey  messages,  direc- 
tions, and  ideas.  It  often  involves  reporting  or  retell- 
ing events  or  experiences  that  have  already  oc- 
curred. 

Institutional  support  The  category  of  higher  edu- 
cation expenditures  that  includes  day-to-day  oper- 
ational support  for  colleges,  excluding  expenditures 
for  physical  plant  operations.  Examples  of  institu- 
tional support  include  general  administrative  services, 
executive  direction  and  planning,  legal  and  fiscal  op- 
erations, and  community  relations. 

Instruction  That  category  including  expenditures  of 
the  colleges,  schools,  departments,  and  other  in- 
structional divisions  of  higher  education  institutions 
and  expenditures  for  departmental  research  and  pub- 
lic service  which  are  not  separately  budgeted.  In- 
cludes expenditures  for  both  credit  and  noncredit  ac- 
tivities. Excludes  expenditures  for  academic  adminis- 
tration where  the  primary  function  is  administration 
(e.g.,  academic  deans). 

Instruction  (elementary  and  secondary)  Instruc- 
tion encompasses  all  activities  dealing  directly  with 
the  interaction  between  teachers  and  students. 
Teaching  may  be  provided  for  students  in  a  school 
classroom,  in  another  location  such  as  a  home  or 
hospital,  and  in  other  learning  situations  such  as 
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those  involving  co-curricular  activities.  Instruction 
may  be  provided  through  some  other  approved  me- 
dium such  as  television,  radio,  telephone,  and  cor- 
respondence. Instruction  expenditures  include:  sala- 
ries, employee  benefits,  purchased  services,  sup- 
plies, and  tuition  to  private  schools. 

Instructional  staff  Full-time-equivalent  number  of 
positions,  not  the  number  of  different  individuals  oc- 
cupying the  positions  during  the  school  year.  In  local 
schools,  includes  all  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary (junior  and  senior  high)  day-school  positions  th&t 
are  in  the  nature  of  teaching  or  in  the  improvement 
of  the  teaching-learning  situation.  Includes  consult- 
ants or  supervisors  of  instruction,  principals,  teach- 
ers, guidance  personnel,  librarians,  psychological 
personnel,  and  other  instructional  staff.  Excludes  ad- 
ministrative staff,  attendance  personnel,  clerical  per- 
sonnel, and  junior  college  staff. 

Instructional  support  services  Includes  salary, 
benefits,  supplies,  and  contractual  fees  for  staff  pro- 
viding instructional  improvement,  educational  media 
(library  and  audiovisual),  and  other  instructional  sup- 
port services. 

Junior  high  school  A  separately  organized  and 
administered  secondary  school  intermediate  between 
the  elementary  and  senior  high  schools,  usually  in- 
cluding grades  7,  8,  and  9  (in  a  6-3-3  plan)  or 
grades  7  and  8  (in  a  6-2-4  plan). 

La'oor  force  Persons  employed  as  civilians,  unem- 
ployed (but  looking  for  work),  or  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices during  the  survey  week.  The  "civilian  labor 
force"  comprises  all  civilians  classified  as  employed 
or  unemployed. 

Land-grant  colleges  The  First  Morrill  Act  of  1862 
facilitated  the  establishment  of  colleges  through 
grants  of  land  or  funds  in  lieu  of  land.  The  Second 
Morrill  Act  in  1890  provided  for  money  grants  and  for 
the  establishment  of  black  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities  in  those  states  with  dual  systems  of  high- 
er education. 

Local  education  agency  See  School  district. 

Mandatory  transfer  A  transfer  of  current  funds  that 
must  be  made  in  order  to  fulfill  a  binding  legal  obliga- 
tion of  the  institution.  Included  under  mandatory 
transfers  are  debt  service  provisions  relating  to  aca- 
demic and  administrative  buildings,  including  (1) 
amounts  set  aside  for  debt  retirement  and  'nterest 
and  (2)  required  provisions  for  renewal  and  replace- 
ment of  buildings  to  the  extent  these  are  not  financed 
from  other  funds. 

Master  s  degree  A  degree  awarded  for  successful 
completion  of  a  program  generally  requiring  1  or  2 
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years  of  full-time  college-level  study  beyond  the 
bachelor's  degree.  One  type  of  master's  degree,  in- 
cluding the  Master  of  Arts  degree,  or  MA,  and  the 
Master  of  Science  degree,  or  M.S.,  is  awarded  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  for  advanced  scholarship  in 
a  subject  field  or  discipline  and  demonstrated  ability 
to  perform  scholarly  research.  A  second  type  of  mas- 
ter's degree  is  awarded  for  the  completion  of  a  pro- 
fessionally oriented  program,  for  example,  an  M.Ed, 
in  education,  an  M  BA  in  business  administration, 
an  M.F.A.  in  fine  arts,  an  M.M.  in  music,  an  M.S.W. 
in  social  work,  and  an  M.P.A.  in  public  administra- 
tion. A  third  type  of  master's  degree  is  awarded  in 
professional  fields  for  study  beyond  the  first-profes- 
sional degree,  for  example,  the  Master  of  Laws 
(LLM.)  and  Master  of  Science  in  various  medical 
specializations. 

Mathematics  A  group  of  instructional  programs  that 
describes  the  science  of  numbers  and  their  oper- 
ations, interrelations,  combinations,  generalizations, 
and  abstractions  and  of  space  configurations  and 
their  structure,  measurement,  transformations,  and 
generalizations. 

Mean  test  score  The  score  obtained  by  dividing 
the  sum  of  the  scores  of  all  individuals  in  a  group  by 
the  number  of  individuals  in  that  group. 

Metropolitan  population  The  population  residing 
in  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (MSAs).  See  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Area. 

Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (MSA)  A  large  popu- 
lation nucleus  and  the  nearby  communities  which 
have  a  high  degree  of  economic  and  social  integra- 
tion with  that  nucleus.  Each  MSA  consists  of  one  or 
more  entire  counties  (or  county  equivalents)  that 
meet  specified .  standards  pertaining  to  population, 
commuting  ties,  and  metropolitan  character.  In  New 
England,  towns  and  cities,  rather  than  counties,  are 
the  basic  units.  MSAs  are  designated  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  An  MSA  includes  a  city 
and,  generally,  its  entire  urban  area  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  county  or  counties  in  which  the  urban  area 
is  located.  An  MSA  also  includes  such  additional  out- 
lying counties  which  meet  specified  criteria  relating  to 
metropolitan  character  and  level  of  commuting  of 
workers  into  the  central  city  or  counties.  Specified 
criteria  governing  the  definition  of  MSAs  recognized 
before  1980  are  published  in  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas:  1975,  issued  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  New  MSAs  were  designated 
when  1980  counts  showed  that  they  met  one  or  both 
"   of  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Included  a  city  with  a  population  of  at  least 
50,000  within  their  corporate  limits,  or 


2.  Included  a  Census  Bureau-defined  urbanized 
area  (which  must  have  a  population  of  at  least 
50,000)  and  a  total  MSA  population  of  at  least 
100,000  (or,  in  New  England,  75,000). 
Migration  Geographic  mobility  involving  a  change 
of  usual  residence  between  clearly  defined  geo- 
graphic units,  that  is,  between  counties,  States,  or  re- 
gions. 

Minimum-competency  testing  Measuring  the  ac- 
quisition of  competence  or  skills  to  or  beyond  a  cer- 
tain specified  standard. 

National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
(NAEP)  See  Guide  to  Sources. 

Newly  qualified  teacher  Persons  who.  1)  first  be- 
came eligible  for  a  teaching  license  during  the  period 
of  the  study  referenced  or  who  were  teaching  at  the 
time  of  survey  but  were  not  certified  or  eligible  for  a 
teaching  license;  and  2)  had  never  held  full-time,  reg- 
ular teaching  positions  (as  opposed  to  substitute) 
prior  to  completing  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
which  brought  them  into  the  survey. 

Nonmetropolitan  residence  group  The  population 
residing  outside  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas.  See 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area. 

Nonresident  alien  A  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  who  is  in  this  country  on  a 
temporary  basis  and  does  not  have  the  right  to  re- 
main indefinitely. 

Nonsupervisory  instructional  staff  Persons  such 
as  curriculum  specialists,  counselors,  librarians,  re- 
medial specialists,  and  others  possessing  education 
certification  but  not  responsible  for  day-to-day  teach- 
ing of  the  same  group  of  pupils. 

Normal  school  A  normal  school  was  an  institution 
which  was  engaged  primarily  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  positions  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Prior  to  1900,  normal  schools  were  often 
secondary  schools  with  teacher  training  programs. 
During  the  early  20th  century,  normal  schools  gradu- 
ally developed  into  higher  education  institutions. 

Obligations  Amounts  of  orders  placed,  contracts 
awarded,  services  received,  or  similar  legally  binding 
commitments  made  by  Federal  agencies  during  a 
given  period  that  will  require  outlays  during  the  same 
or  some  future  period. 

Occupational  home  economics  Courses  of  in- 
struction emphasizing  the  acquisition  of  com- 
petencies needed  for  getting  and  holding  a  job  or 
preparing  for  advancement  in  an  occupational  area 
using  home  economics  knowledge  and  skills. 
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Off-Budget  Federal  entities  Organizational  enti- 
ties, federally  owned  in  whole  or  in  part,  whose 
transactions  belong  in  the  budget  under  current 
budget  accounting  concepts  but  that  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  budget  totals  under  provisions  of 
law. 

Operation  and  maintenance  services  Includes 
salary,  benefits,  supplies,  and  contractual  fees  for  su- 
pervision of  operations  and  maintenance,  operating 
buildings  (heating,  lighting,  ventilating,  repair,  and  re- 
placement), care  and  upkeep  of  grounds  and  equip- 
ment, vehicle  operations  and  maintenance  (other 
than  student  transportation),  security,  and  other  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  services. 

Other  foreign  languages  and  literatures  Any  in- 
structional program  in  foreign  languages  and  lit- 
eratures not  described  in  tables  239  and  240,  includ- 
ing language  groups  and  individual  languages  such 
as  the  non-Semitic  African  languages,  Native  Amer- 
ican languages,  the  Celtic  languages,  Pacific  lan- 
guage groups,  the  Ural-Altaic  languages,  Basque, 
and  others. 

Other  support  services  Includes  salary,  benefits, 
supplies,  and  contractual  fees  for  business  support 
services,  central  support  services,  other  support 
services  not  otherwise  classified. 

Outlays  The  value  of  checks  issued,  interest  ac- 
crued on  the  public  debt,  or  other  payments  made, 
net  of  refunds  and  reimbursements. 

Part-time  enrollment  The  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  higher  education  courses  with  a  total  credit 
load  less  than  75  percent  of  the  normal  full-time 
credit  load. 

Personal  income  Current  income  received  by  per- 
sons from  all  sources  minus  their  personal  contribu- 
tions for  social  insurance.  Classified  as  "persons" 
are  individuals  (including  owners  of  unincorporated 
firms),  nonprofit  institutions  serving  individuals,  pri- 
vate trust  funds,  and  private  noninsured  welfare 
funds.  Personal  income  includes  transfers  (payments 
not  resulting  from  current  production)  from  govern- 
ment and  business  such  as  social  security  benefits 
and  military  pensions  but  excludes  transfers  among 
persons. 

Persuasive  writing  This  type  of  writing  attempts  to 
bring  about  some  action  or  change.  Its  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  influence  others.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
positions,  beliefs,  and  attitudes  of  the  readers. 

Physical  plant  assets  Includes  the  values  of  land, 
buildings,  and  equipment  owned,  rented,  or  utilized 
by  colleges.  Does  not  include  those  plant  values 
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which  are  a  part  of  endowment  or  other  capital  fund 
investments  in  real  estate.  Excludes  construction  in 
progress! 

Postbaccalaureate  enrollment  The  number  of 
graduate  and  first-professional  students  working  to- 
wards advanced  degrees  and  of  students  enrolled  in 
graduate-level  classes  but  not  enrolled  in  degree  pro- 
grams. See  also  Graduate  enrollment  and  First-pro- 
fessional enrollment. 

Postsecondary  education  The  provision  of  formal 
instructional  programs  with  a  curriculum  designed  pri- 
marily for  students  who  have  completed  the  require- 
ments for  a  high  school  diploma  or  equivalent.  This 
includes  programs  of  an  academic,  vocational,  and 
continuing  professional  education  purpose,  and  ex- 
cludes avocational  and  adult  basic  education  pro- 
grams. 

Private  school  or  institution  A  school  or  institu- 
tion which  is  controlled  by  an  individual  or  agency 
other  than  a  State,  a  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  the 
Federal  Government,  which  is  usually  supported  pri- 
marily by  other  than  public  funds,  and  the  operation 
of  whose  program  rests  with  other  than  publicly 
elected  or  appointed  officials. 

Property  tax  The  sum  of  money  collected  from  a 
tax  levied  against  the  value  of  property. 

Proprietary  institution  An  educational  institution 
that  is  under  private  control  but  whose  profits  derive 
from  revenues  subject  to  taxation. 

Public  school  or  institution  A  school  or  institution 
controlled  and  operated  by  publicly  elected  or  ap- 
pointed officials  and  deriving  its  primary  support  from 
public  funds. 

Pupil-teacher  ratio  The  enrollment  of  pupils  at  a 
given  period  of  time,  divided  by  the  full-time-equiva- 
lent number  of  classroom  teachers  serving  these  pu- 
pils during  the  same  period. 

Racial/ethnic  group  Classification  indicating  gen- 
eral racial  or  ethnic  heritage  based  on  self-identifica- 
tion, as  in  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus or  on  observer  identification,  as  in  data  collected 
by  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights.  These  categories  are 
in  accordance  with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  standard  classification  scheme  presented 
below: 

White  A  person  having  origins  in  any  of  the  origi- 
nal peoples  of  Europe,  North  Africa,  or  the  Middle 
East.  Normally  excludes  persons  of  Hispanic  origin 
except  for  tabulations  produced  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  which  are  noted  accordingly  in  this 
volume. 
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Black  A  person  having  origins  in  any  of  the  black 
racial  groups  in  Africa.  Normally  excludes  persons 
of  Hispanic  origin  except  for  tabulations  produced 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  are  noted  ac- 
cordingly in  this  volume. 

Hispanic  A  person  of  Mexican,  Puerto  Rican, 
Cuban,  Central  or  South  American,  or  other  Span- 
ish culture  or  origin,  regardless  of  race. 

Asian  or  Pacific  Islander  A  person  having  ori- 
gins in  any  of  the  original  peoples  of  the  Far  East, 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Indian  subcontinent,  or  the  Pa- 
cific Islands.  This  area  includes,  for  example, 
China,  India,  Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  Samoa. 

American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native  A  person 
having  origins  in  any  of  the  original  peoples  of 
North  America  and  maintaining  cultural  identifica- 
tion through  tribal  affiliation  or  community  recogni- 
tion. 

Remedial  education  Instruction  for  a  student  lack- 
ing those  reading,  writing,  or  math  skills  necessary  to 
perform  college-level  work  at  the  level  required  by 
the  attended  institution. 

Resident  population  Includes  civilian  population 
and  armed  forces  personnel  residing  within  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Excludes  armed  forces  personnel  residing 
overseas. 

Revenue  All  funds  received  from  external  sources, 
net  of  refunds,  and  correcting  transactions.  Noncash 
transactions  such  as  receipt  of  services,  commod- 
ities, or  other  receipts  "in  kind"  are  excluded  as  are 
funds  received  from  the  issuance  of  debt,  liquidation 
of  investments,  and  nonroutine  sale  of  property. 

Salary  The  total  amount  regularly  paid  or  stipulated 
to  be  paid  to  an  individual,  before  deductions,  for 
personal  services  rendered  while  on  the  payroll  of  a 
business  or  organization. 

Sales  and  services  Revenues  derived  from  the 
sales  of  goods  or  services  that  are  incidental  to  the 
conduct  of  instruction,  research,  or  public  service. 
Examples  include  film  rentals,  scientific  and  literary 
publications,  testing  services,  university  presses,  and 
dairy  products. 

Sales  tax  Tax  imposed  upon  the  sale  and  con- 
sumption of  goods  and  services.  It  can  be  imposed 
either  as  a  general  tax  on  the  retail  price  of  all  goods 
and  services  sold  or  as  a  tax  on  the  sale  of  selected 
goods  and  services. 

Scholarships  and  fellowships  This  category  of 
college  expenditures  applies  only  to  money  given  in 


the  form  of  outright  grants  and  trainee  stipends  to  in- 
dividuals enrolled  in  formal  coursework,  either  for 
credit  or  not.  Aid  to  students  in  the  form  of  tuition  or 
fee  remissions  is  included.  College  Work-Study  funds 
are  excluded  and  are  reported  under  the  program  in 
which  the  student  is  working.  In  the  tabulations  in 
this  volume,  Pell  Grants  are  not  included  in  this  ex- 
penditure category. 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  An  examination 
administered  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  and 
used  to  predict  the  facility  with  which  an  individual 
will  progress  in  learning  college-ievel  academic  sub- 
jects. 

School  A  division  of  the  school  system  consisting 
of  students  in  one  or  more  grades  pr  other  identifi- 
able groups  and  organized  to  give  instruction  of  a 
defined  type.  One  school  may  share  a  building  with 
another  school  or  one  school  may  be  housed  in  sev- 
eral buildings. 

School  administration  support  services  Includes 
salary,  benefits,  supplies,  and  contractual  fees  for  the 
office  of  the  principal,  full-time  department  chair- 
persons, and  graduation  expenses. 

School  climate  The  social  system  and  culture  of 
the  school,  including  the  organizational  structure  of 
the  school  and  values  and  expectations  within  it. 

School  district  An  education  agency  at  the  local 
level  that  exists  primarily  to  operate  public  schools  or 
to  contract  for  public  school  services.  Synonyms  are 
'local  basic  administrative  unit"  and  "local  education 
agency." 

Science  The  body  of  related  courses  concerned 
with  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  biological  world 
and  with  the  processes  of  discovering  and  validating 
this  knowledge. 

Secondary  instructional  level  The  general  level  of 
instruction  provided  for  pupils  in  secondary  schools 
'generally  covering  grades  7  through  12  or  9  through 
12)  and  any  instruction  of  a  comparable  nature  and 
difficulty  provided  for  adults  and  youth  beyond  the 
age  of  compulsory  school  attendance. 

Secondary  school  A  school  comprising  any  span 
of  grades  beginning  with  the  next  grade  following  an 
elementary  or  middle-school  (usually  7,  8,  or  9)  and 
ending  with  or  below  grade  12.  Both  junior  high 
schools  and  senior  high  schools  are  included. 

Senior  high  school  A  secondary  school  offering 
the  final  years  of  high  school  work  necessary  for 
graduation. 

Social  studies  A  group  of  instructional  programs 
that  describes  the  substantive  portions  of  behavior, 
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past  and  present  activities,  interactions,  and  organi- 
zations of  people  associated  together  tor  religious, 
benevolent,  cultural,  scientific,  political,  patriotic,  or 
other  purposes. 

Socioeconomic  status  (SES)  For  the  High  School 
and  Beyond  study  and  the  National  Longitudinal 
Study  of  the  High  School  Class  of  1972,  the  SES 
index  is  a  composite  of  five  equally  weighted,  stand- 
ardized components:  father's  education,  mother's 
education,  family  income,  father's  occupation,  and 
household  items.  The  terms  high,  middle,  and  low 
SES  refer  to  the  upper,  middle  two,  and  lower  quar- 
tiles  of  the  weighted  SES  composite  index  distribu- 
tion. 

Special  education  Direct  instructional  activities  or 
special  learning  experiences  designed  primarily  for 
students  identified  as  having  exceptionalities  in  one 
or  more  aspects  of  the  cognitive  process  or  as  being 
underachieves  in  relation  to  general  level  or  model 
of  their  overall  abilities.  Such  services  usually  are  di- 
rected at  students  with  the  following  conditions:  1) 
physically  handicapped;  2)  emotionally  handicapped; 
3)  culturally  different,  including  compensatory  edu- 
cation; 4)  mentally  retarded;  and  5)  students  with 
learning  disabilities.  Programs  for  the  mentally  gifted 
and  talented  are  also  included  in  some  special  edu- 
cation programs.  See  also  Handicapped. 

Standardized  teat  A  test  composed  of  a  system- 
atic sampling  of  behavior,  administered  and  scored 
according  to  specific  instructions,  capable  of  being 
interpreted  in  terms  of  adequate  norms,  and  for 
which  there  is  data  on  reliability  and  validity. 

Standardized  test  performance  The  weighted  dis- 
tributions of  composite  scores  from  standardized 
tests  used  to  group  students  according  to  perform- 
ance. 

Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (SMSA) 

See  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (MSA). 

Student  An  individual  for  whom  instruction  is  pro- 
vided in  an  educational  program  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  school,  school  system,  or  other  education 
institution.  No  distinction  is  made  between  the  terms 
"student"  and  "pupil,"  though  "student"  may  refer  to 
one  receiving  instruction  at  any  level  while  "pupil"  re- 
fers only  to  one  attending  school  at  the  elementary 
or  secondary  level.  A  student  may  receive  instruction 
in  a  school  facility  or  in  another  location,  such  as  at 
home  or  in  a  hospital.  Instruction  may  be  provided  by 
direct  student-teacher  interaction  or  by  some  other 
approved  medium  such  as  television,  radio,  tele- 
phone, and  correspondence. 

Student  support  services  Includes  salary,  bene- 
fits, supplies,  and  contractual  fees  for  staff  providing 


attendance  and  social  work,  guidance,  health,  psy- 
chological services,  speech  pathology,  audiology, 
and  other  support  to  students. 

Subject-matter  club  Organizations  that  are  formed 
around  a  shared  interest  in  a  particular  area  of  study 
and  whose  primary  activities  promote  that  interest. 
Examples  of  such  organizations  are  math,  science, 
business,  and  history  clubs. 

Supervisory  staff  Principals,  assistant  principals, 
and  supervisors  of  instruction.  Does  not  include  su- 
perintendents or  assistant  superintendents. 

Tax  base  The  collective  value  of  objects,  assets, 
and  income  components  against  which  a  tax  is  lev- 
ied. 

Tax  expenditures  Losses  of  tax  revenue  attrib- 
utable to  provisions  of  the  Federal  income  tax  laws 
that  allow  a  special  exclusion,  exemption,  or  deduc- 
tion from  gross  income  or  provide  a  special  credit, 
preferential  rate  of  tax,  or  a  deferral  of  tax  liability  af- 
fecting individual  or  corporate  income  tax  liabilities. 

Technical  education  A  program  of  vocational  in- 
struction that  ordinarily  includes  the  study  of  the 
sciences  and  mathematics  underlying  a  technology, 
as  well  as  the  methods,  skills,  and  materials  com- 
monly used  and  the  services  performed  in  the  tech- 
nology. Technical  education  prepares  individuals  for 
positions— such  as  draftsman  or  lab  technician— in 
the  occupational  area  between  the  skilled  craftsman 
and  the  professional  person. 

Total  expenditure  per  pupil  In  average  dally  at- 
tendance Includes  all  expenditures  allocable  to  per 
pupil  costs  divided  by  average  daily  attendance. 
These  allocable  expenditures  include  current  expend- 
itures for  regular  school  programs,  interest  on  school 
debt,  and  capital  outlay.  Beginning  in  1980-81,  ex- 
penditures for  State  administration  are  excluded  and 
expenditures  for  other  programs  (summer  schools, 
community  colleges,  and  private  schools)  are  in- 
cluded. 

Trade  and  Inductrlal  occupations  The  branch  of 
vocational  education  which  is  concerned  with  prepar- 
ing persons  for  initial  employment  or  with  updating  or 
retraining  workers  in  a  wide  range  of  trade  and  in- 
dustrial occupations.  Such  occupations  are  skilled  or 
semiskilled  and  are  concerned  with  layout  designing, 
producing,  processing,  assembling,  testing,  maintain- 
ing, servicing,  or  repairing  any  product  or  commodity. 

Transcript  An  official  list  of  all  courses  taken  by  a 
student  at  a  school  or  college  showing  the  final 
grade  received  for  each  course,  with  definitions  of 
the  various  grades  given  at  the  institution. 
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Trust  funds  Amounts  collected  and  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  carrying  out  specific  pur- 
poses and  programs  according  to  terms  of  a  trust 
agreement  or  statute,  such  as  the  social  security  and 
unemployment  trust  funds..  Trust  fund  receipts  that 
are  not  anticipated  to  be  used  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture are  generally  invested  in  interest-bearing  Gov- 
ernment securities  and  earn  interest  for  the  trust 
fund. 

Tuition  and  fees  A  payment  or  charge  for  instruc- 
tion or  compensation  for  services,  privileges,  or  the 
use  of  equipment,  books,  or  other  goods. 

Unclassified  students  Students  who  are  not  can- 
didates for  a  degree  or  other  formal  award,  although 
they  are  taking  higher  education  courses  for  credit  in 
regular  classes  with  other  students. 

Undergraduate  students  Students  registered  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education  who  are  working  in  a 
program  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  or  other 
formal  award  below  the  baccalaureate,  such  as  an 
associate  degree. 

Unemployed  Civilians  who  had  no  employment  but 
were  available  for  work  and:  1)  had  engaged  in  any 
specific  jobseeking  activity  within  the  past  4  weeks; 
2)  were  waiting  to  be  called  back  to  a  job  from  which 
they  had  been  laid  off;  or  3)  were  waiting  to  report 
to  a  new  wage  or  salary  job  within  30  days. 

U.S.  Service  Schools  These  institutions  of  higher 
education  are  controlled  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation. 
The  ten  institutions  counted  in  the  NCES  surveys  of 


higher  education  institutions  include:  the  Air  Force  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Community  College  of  the  Air 
Force,  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices University  of  the  Health  Sciences,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy,  U.S  Army  Command  And  General  Staff 
College,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy,  U.S.  Military  Academy,  and  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

University  An  institution  of  higher  education  con- 
sisting of  a  liberal  arts  college,  a  diverse  graduate 
program,  and  usually  two  or  more  professional 
schools  or  faculties  and  empowered  to  confer  de- 
grees in  various  fields  of  study.  For  purposes  of 
maintaining  trend  data  in  this  publication,  the  selec- 
tion of  university  institutions  has  not  been  revised 
since  1982. 

Visual  and  performing  arts  A  group  of  instruc- 
tional programs  that  generally  describes  the  historic 
development,  aesthetic  qualities,  and  creative  proc- 
esses of  the  visual  and  performing  arts. 

Vocational  education  Organized  educational  pro- 
grams, services,  and  activities  which  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  preparation  of  individuals  for  paid  or  un- 
paid employment,  or  for  additional  preparation  for  a 
career,  requiring  other  than  a  baccalaureate  or  ad- 
vanced degree. 

Vocational  home  economics  Vocational  courses 
of  instruction  emphasizing  the  acquisition  of  com- 
petencies needed  for  getting  and  holding  a  job  or 
preparing  for  advancement  in  an  occupational  area 
using  home  economics  knowledge  or  skills. 
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Academic  programs  in  high  school,  134,  135,  137, 
138 

Accounting,  degrees  conferred,  236-240 

Achievement  tests.  See  Assessment 

Activities  in  kindergarten,  50 

Additions  to  plant  value,  higher  education,  330,  340 

Administrative  units  (school  districts),  89-93 

Adult  basic  education,  345 

Adult  education  participants  in,  343-345 

Adult  and  vocational  education,  236-238,  343-346 

federal  funds  for,  349,  351,  354 
Affiliation,  religious 

elementary  and  secondary  schools,  59-63 

institutions  of  higher  education,  176 
Age,  enrollment,  6,  7 

for  compulsory  school  attendance,  151 

of  college  students,  171-173,  182,  207 
Agriculture 

degrees  conferred,  10,  236-243,  245-248,  252, 
253,  255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262,  266 

enrollment,  higher  education,  208,  209 

faculty  in  higher  education,  222,  223 

formal  awards,  organized  occupational  curricula, 
236-238 

units  earned  by  high  school  graduates,  136 
Alcohol  use  by  students,  147-146,  363 
All  levels  of  education,  1-38 
American  Indians 

activities,  145,  146 

degrees  conferred,  251-265,  288-294 

enrolled  in  colleges  and  universities,  202-205,  307 

enrolled  in  public  schools,  45 

high  school  program,  134 

testing,  111,  126,  128 
Annual  expenditure  per  pupil,  public  schools,  39,  92, 

165,  166,  399 
Annual  salary.  See  Salaries. 
Annuity  funds,  higher  education,  319 
Applications,  college,  181 
Applied  research  funds,  325-327,  331-335,  339, 

349,  357,  358 
Architecture 

degrees  conferred,  236-243,  245-248,  252,  253, 

255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262,  267 
enrollment,  higher  education,  208 
Area  studies, 


degrees  conferred,  236-243,  245-248,  252,  253, 
255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262 
Art,  degrees  conferred,  236-243,  245-248,  252,  253, 

255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262,  287 
Asian  or  Pacific  Islander 

activities,  145,  146 

degrees  conferred,  251-265,  288-294 
enrolled  in  colleges  and  universities,  202-205,  307 
enrolled  in  public  schools,  45 
high  school  program,  134 
testing,  111,  126,  128 
Assessment 
American  College  Testing,  133 
Graduate  Record  Examination,  303 
international,  385-396 
minimum-competency.  155,  156 
National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
106-125 

National  Education  Longitudinal  Study,  126 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  127-132 
Associate  degrees,  10,  11,  167,  168,  212,  234-238, 

244-248,  251-253 
Athletics,  participation  in  school  activities,  143,  145, 

146 

Attendance  patterns,  152 

Attitudes  about  education,  22-29,  69,  74-76 

Attitudes  about  selected  classes,  139 

Attrition,  college  student,  300-303 

Auxiliary  enterprises,  higher  education,  316-319, 

321,  322,  326-328,  330 
Average  daily  attendance,  39,  44,  51 
Average  daily  membership,  39 
Average  length  of  school  year,  39 

B 

Bachelor's  degrees,  10-14,  167,  168,  211,  234,  235, 
239-241,  244-248,  254-256,  266-287 

Basic  administrative  units,  88-93 

Basic  student  charges,  higher  education,  304-306 

Behavior,  student,  139-150,  152 

Biological  sciences 
credits  earned  by  college  graduates,  298 
credits  earned  by  high  school  graduates,  135,  137 
degrees  conferred,  10,  236-243,  245-248,  252, 

253,  255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262,  278,  292 
enrollment,  higher  education,  208,  209 

Blacks 
activities,  145,  146 
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adult  education,  343,  344 

attendance  patterns,  152 

attitudes  about  school,  139,  141 

degrees  conferred,  10,  11,  13,  251-262,  288-294 

dropouts,  102,  103,  372 

educational  attainment,  8-11,  13 

enrolled  in  colleges  and  universities,  179,  182, 

202-205,  207,  296,  297,  307,  371 
enrolled  in  public  schools,  45 
enrolled  in  school,  7 
expected  occupations,  140 
family  characteristics,  19 
financial  aid,  307 

high  school  courses  completed,  135-138 
high  school  program  134 
historically  black  colleges  and  universities,  213- 
215 

labor  force  participation,  365,  371,  372 
literacy,  380 

parental  involvement  in  school  activities,  25 
persistence  in  higher  education,  300-302 
population,  16 
poverty  status,  21 

testing,  106,  109,  110,  112,  115,  116,  118,  119, 

123-126,  128 
unemployment  rate,  367,  371,  372 
years  of  school  completed,  8-1 1,13 
Black  colleges,  213-215 
Board  rates,.  304,  305 
Business  and  management 
credits  earned  by  college  graduates,  298 
degrees  conferred,  10,  236-243,  245-248,  252, 
253,  255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262,  268,  288 
enrollment,  higher  education,  208 
faculty  in  higher  education,  222,  223 
formal  awards,  organized  occupational  curricula, 
236-238 

C 

Capital  outlay 
higher  education.  340 

public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  35,  39, 

160,  162,  163 
Catholic  schools 
achievement  test  scores,  126 
elementary  and  secondary,  59-63 
institutions  of  higher  education,  176 
participation  in  extracurricular  activities,  143,  145, 

146 

student  attitudes  about  classes,  1 39 
student  attitudes  about  school  climate,  141 
student  attendance  patterns,  152 
Center-based  programs  for  preschool,  41,  42,  46-48, 
142 

Chapter  1,  88,  355,  362 

Cheerleading,  participation  in  school  activities,  143, 
146 
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Chemical  engineering,  239,  240,  273 

Chemistry,  degrees  conferred,  239,  240,  282 

Child  care,  46,  47 

Church  affiliation 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  59-63 
institutions  of  higher  education,  176 

City  school  systems,  88,  92,  93 

Civil  engineering,  239,  240,  273 

Class  rank,  131 

Class  size,  69 

Classroom  teachers 
attitudes  about  schools,  26-28,  74-76 
characteristics  of  private  school  teachers,  67 
characteristics  of  public  school  teachers,  67-69,  71 
mobility,  72 

new  teachers'  experiences,  74-76 
opinions  about  teaching,  26-28,  74-76 
private  schools,  4,  60,  62-64,  67,  72,  73 
public  schools,  4,  39,  64-79,  82-85,  88,  92 
salaries  of  private  school  teachers,  73 
salaries  of  public  school  teachers,  73,  77-79 
satisfaction  with  teaching,  26-28,  69,  74-76 
teaching  assignments,  70,  71 
Climate  in  schools,  141 

Closing  of  institutions  of  higher  education,  233 
Clubs,  participation  in  school  activities,  143,  146 
College  faculty.. See  Faculty,  higher  education. 
College  and  university  education,  167-342 
College  plans  and  applications,  144,  181 
Communications,  degrees  conferred,  236-243,  245- 

248,  252,  253,  255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262,  271 
Communications,  college  enrollment,  208 
Competency  testing 

students,  155 

teachers,  156 
Compulsory  attendance,  age  for,  151 
Computer  and  information  sciences 

courses  taken  by  high  school  graduates,  135,  138 

credits  earned  by  college  graduates,  298 

degrees  conferred,  236-243,  245-248,  252,  253, 
255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262,  270 

enrollment  in  college,  208,  209 
Computers,,  use  of,  409-411 
Consumer  Price  Index,  38 
Courses  completed  by  college  graduates,  298 
Courses  completed  by  high  school  graduates,  135- 

138 

Current  expenditures 
higher  education,  168,  212,  325-329,  331,  336, 
338,  339 

public  schools,  39,  88,  92,  161-163,  165.  166 
Current-fund  revenues  in  higher  education,  168,  212, 
316-324 

D 

Daily  attendance  as  a  percent  of  enrollment,  39 
Day  care,  47,  48 
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Degrees,  earned 
associate,  10,  11,  167,  168,  212,  234-238,  244- 

248,  251-253 

bacnelor's  and  higher,  10-13, 167, 168,  212,  221, 

222,  234,  235,  239-295 
by  race,  10,  11,  13,  251-265,  288-294 
by  sex,  10,  11,  167,  168,  234,  238-240,  249-272, 

274,  275,  277,  278,  280,  281,  283-285,  287- 

294 

first-professional,  10,  12,  167,  168,  212,  234,  235, 

249,  250,  263-265 
historical  summary,  168,  234 
international  comparison,  397 

large  institutions  of  higher  education,  212,  295 

major  field  of  study,  10,  236-243,  245-250,  252, 
253,  255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262,  288 

number  of  institutions,  by  field,  247,  248 
Denominational  affiliation 

elementary  and  secondary  schools,  59-63 

institutions  of  higher  education,  176 
Dentistry 

degrees  conferred,  249,  250,  264,  265 

dental  assisting,  awards  in,  236-238 

enrollment,  higher  education,  208 
Department  of  Education  outlays,  348-356 

For  other  Departments,  see  federal  funds. 
Disabled,  52-54f  58,  104,  105,  206 
Discipline  problems,  23,  27,  28,  150 
Disposable  personal  income,  37 
Districts,  school,  88-93 

Doctor's  degrees,  10-12,  167,  168,  212,  234,  235, 

239-240,  243-248,  260-262,  266-295 
Dormitory  rooms,  charges  for,  304,  305 
Dramatic  arts,  degrees  conferred,  239,  240 
Dropouts  (high  school) 

employment  of,  368-370,  372 

income!  of,  368-370 

number,  372 

percent,  by  age  group,  8,  9, 11-14,  102, 103 
Dropouts  (college),  300-302 
Drug  abuse,  23,  27,  147-150,  363 


Earned  degrees.  See  Degrees,  earned. 
Earnings  by  years  of  school  completed,  368-370, 
377,  378 

Earnings  of  recent  college  graduates,  377 
Economics,  degrees  confe^d,  239,  240.  286 
Education 
adult,  343-345 
all  levels,  1-40 
bilingual,  58,  349,  351 
credits  earned  by  college  graduates,  298 
degrees  conferred,  167,  168,  212-214,  234-295 
degrees  conferred  in  education,  10,  236-243,  245- 
248,  252,  253,  255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262, 
273,  288,  289 


elementary  and  secondary,  39-166 

enrollment,  higher  education,  1-3, 167-215 

faculty  in  higher  education,  222,  223 

federal  programs,  347-362 

handicapped  students,  52-54,  58,  104,  105,  206 

higher,  167-346 

international,  381-402 

outcomes,  8-14,  99-138,  234-303,  364-380,  388, 

390,391,394-397 
price  indexes,  38 
statistics  related  to,  363-380 
structure,  (figure  1) 

vocational,  58,  70,  71,  135,  136,  236-238,  343, 
346 

Education  in  the  U.S.,  structure  of,  (figure  1) 
Educational  administration  and  supervision,  degrees 

conferred,  239,  240 
Educational  attainment,  8-14 
Educational  attainment  in  the  work  force,  365-368 
Electrical  engineering,  239,  240,  273 
Elementary  and  secondary  education,  1-5,  31-33, 

35,  36,  39-166 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Price  Index,  38 
Elementary  education,  degrees  conferred,  239,  240 
Elementary  schools,  number 

private,  5,  56,  61,  62,  89 

public,  5,  88,  89,  92,  94-98 
Employees 

colleges,  216-218 

private  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  60 

public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  82-86 
Employment 

college  graduates,  365-367,  373,  374,  378 

handicapped  students,  105 

high  school  dropouts,  365-367,  372 

high  school  graduates,  365-367,  371 

high  school  seniors,  373 
Endowment  funds,  168,  319,  341,  342 
Engineering  credits  earned  by  college  graduates,  298 

degrees  conferred,  10,  236-243,  245-248,  252, 
253,  255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262,  272,  273, 
288,  290 

enrollment,  higher  education,  208,  209 

faculty  in  higher  education,  222,  223 

graduates,  organized  occupational  curricula,  236- 
238,  252,  253 
English 

attitudes  about  classes,  139 

credits  earned  by  high  school  graduates,  135,  136 

enrollment  in  higher  education,  208 

degrees  conferred,  239,  240,  276 

requirements  for  graduation,  154 

teachers,  public  high  schools,  70 
Enrollment 

adult  basic  education,  345 

adult  education,  342-345 

affiliation, 
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elementary  and  secondary  schools,  59-63 

institutions  of  higher  education,  176 
ages,  6,  7,  171-173,  182,  207 \  208,  343,  344 
all  levels  of  education,  1-3,  6,  7 
by  grade,  40,  42,  43 
by  grade  span  of  school,  95 
by  race,  7,  45,  59,  179,  182,  202-205,  207,  213, 

343,  344,  371 
by  sex,  6,  7,  167-169,  171,  172,  174-178,  180, 

183-185,  189-191,  203,  206,  207,  211,  212, 

343,  344,  370 
elementary  and  secondary 

private,  1-3,  46,  56,  58,  59,  61-63 

public,  1-3,  39-46,  56-58,  66,  86,  88,  90,  92, 
93,  95 

total,  1-3 
elementary  schools 

private,  2,  3,  58,  61,  62 

public,  2,  3,  39-43,  58,  95 

total,  1-3 
engineering,  208,  209 
exceptional  children,  52-55,  58,  206 
foreign  languages,  public  secondary  schools,  57 
foreign  students  in  American  colleges,  202-205, 

402 

handicapped,  52-54, 58,  206 
higher  education 
affiliation,  176 

age,  171-173,  182,  207,  208,  342,  343 
engineering,  208,  209 

first-professional,  2,  172,  174,  185,  193-195, 
203 

first-time  freshmen,  177,  178,  199-201 
four-year  colleges,  167,  170,  173-175,  177, 

194-199,  201,  202,  210,  211-215,  297 
full-time,  169,  171-178,  183-185,  189-191,  212, 

213 

full-time-equivalent,  196-198,  212 

graduate,  2,  172,  174,  184,  193-195,  203,  208, 

209,  212 
handicapped  students,  206 
historically  black  colleges  and  universities,  213- 

215 

large  institutions  of  higher  education,  210-212 
major  field  of  study,  208,  209 
minority,  182,  202-204,  206,  207,  213 
part-time,  169,  171-178,  183-185,  189-191, 
212,  213 

private  institutions,  2,  3,  167,  169,  170,  173-178, 
183-185,  188,  191,  192,  194-198,  202,  210- 
215 

public  institutions,  2,  3,  167,  169,  170,  173-178, 
183-185,  188,  191,  192,  194-198,  202,  210- 
215 

race,  182,  202-204,  206,  207,  213 
rate,  6.  7,  179-182,  206,  297,  371,  381,  382, 
385 


sex,  167-169,  171,  172,  174-178,  183-185, 
189-191,  203,  206,  207,  212,  213 

total,  1-3,  167-176,  186-195,  202-204,  208, 
210-215 

traditionally  black  colleges,  213-215 

two-year  colleges,  167,  170,  173-175,  177,  194- 

199,  201,  202,  210,  211-215,  297 
type  of  institution,  167,  170,  173-175,  177,  194- 

199,  201,  202,  210,  212-212,  297 
undergraduate,  2,  172,  174,  183,  193-195,  203, 

208,  212 

high  schools.  See  Secondary  schools, 
international,  381,  382,  385 
kindergarten,  40,  42,  43,  46,  47,  54,  381 
large  school  districts,  88,  90,  92,  93 
mathematics,  higher  education,  208,  209 
preprimary  programs,  41,  43,  46-48,  54,  381 
race,  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  45 
science,  208,  209 
secondary  schools 
private,  2,  3,  56,  61,  62 
public,  2,  3,  39-43,  56,  57,  95 
total,  1-3 
school  districts,  90,  92,  93 
social  sciences,  higher  education,  208,  209  . 
special  education  for  exceptional  children,  52-55, 

58, 206  t 
two-year  colleges,  167,  170,  173-175,  177,  194- 
199,  201,  202,  210,  211-215,  296 
Ethnicity.  See  Spanish  origin  and  race. 
Exceptional  children,  enrollment,  52-55,  58,  206 
Expenditures 
all  schools,  31-33 

administration,  160,  162,  163,  326-328,  330-335, 
339 

by  other  countries,  382,  399-401 
federal  government,  33,  347-362 
governmental,  34-37 

higher  education,  31-36,  168,  212,  213,  325-340 
instruction,  153-155,  322-324,  326-331,  329, 

331-335,  339 
libraries,  326-328,  330-335,  339,  403-407 
per  pupil,  public  schools,  39,  92,  165,  166 
per  pupil,  by  country,  399 
per  student,  higher  education,  325,  331-335,  339 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  31-33, 

35,  36,  39,  92,  160-166 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  31-33 
pupil  transportation,  51,  160,  162,  163 
research,  326-328,  330-335,  339,  357,  358 
State  and  local  expenditures,  34-37.  Also  see 

Revenues. 

Extracurricular  activities  participation,  142,  143,  145, 
146 

F 

Faculty,  higher  education 
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academic  rank,  220-223,  225,  228-230 
age,  221,  222 

control  of  institution,  1,  4,  216-219,  221,  223-230 
employment  status,  216-219,  221,  222 
race/ethnicity,  220-222 
salary,  221,223-229 

sex,  168,  217,  218,  220-222,  224,  225,  230 

tenure,  230 
Faculty  salaries,  221,  223-229 
Families 

income,  37 

number,  18,  19 

parental  involvement  with  school  activities,  25 

poverty  status,  21 

with  children,  18,  19 
Federally  affected  areas,  aid  to,  349,  351,  354 
Federal  funds  for  education,  347-362 
Federal  sources,  receipts  from 

higher  education;  33,  316-319,  321,  322,  324 

public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  33,  39, 
92,  157-159 
Fees,  higher  education  students,  304-306 
Fellowships  and  scholarships,  307-313,  326-329, 

331-335,  338 
Field  of  study 

achievement  scores.  See  Tests. 

characteristics  of  the  population,  10 

earned  degrees,  10,  236-243,  245-250,  252,  253, 
255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262,  288 

enrollment  in  higher  education,  208,  209 

employment,  373,  374 

faculty  in  higher  education,  222,  223 

federal  funds  for  colleges,  358 

salaries,  377,  378 
Finances.  See  Capital  outlay,  Current  expenditures, 

Expenditures,  Income,  Property,  Revenues, 

Salaries. 

Financial  aid  to  college  students,  307-315 
Fine  and  applied  arts 

degrees  conferred,  236-243,  245-248,  252,  253, 
255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262,  287 

faculty  in  higher  education,  222,  223 
First-time  freshmen,  177-181,  200-202 
First-professional  degrees,  167,  168,  234,  235,  244, 

249,  250,  263-265 
First-professional  enrollment,  2,  172,  174,  185,  193- 

195,  203 
Foreign  languages 

degrees  conferred,  236-243,  245-248,  252,  253, 
255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262,  275,  276 

courses  taken  by  high  school  students,  135,  138 

enrollment,  public  high  schools,  57 
Foreign  students  in  American  colleges,  202-204,  402 
Forestry,  degrees  conferred,  239,  240 
Four-year  institutions 

*  enrollment.  167,  170,  173-175,  177,  194-199, 
201,202,210,  209-215,  297 


faculty,  217,  218,  221,  223-229 
finance,  212,  314,  325,  331,  332,  334,  335,  339 
number,  5,  210,  231-233 
staff,  217,  218 
French 

degrees  conferred,  239,  240,  278 
enrollment,  public  secondary  schools,  57 

Full-time  college  students,  169,  171-178,  183-185, 
189-191,  212,  213 

Full-time-equivalent  enrollment,  196-198,  212 

Funds,  federal,  for  education,  347-362 

G 

GED,  101 

General  programs  in  high  school,  134. 
Geography  assessment,  385 
Geography,  degrees  conferred,  239,  240 
Geology,  degrees  conferred,  239,  240,  282 
German 

degrees  conferred,  239,  240,  278 

enrollment,  public  secondary  schools,  57 
Gifted  and  talented,  state  legislation,  55 
Gifts  and  grants,  higher  education,  316-318,  329 
Goals  for  education,  24,  26 
Governmental  finances,  34-37 
Government  and  political  science,  degrees  conferred, 

239,  240,  286 
Grade  enrollment,  41-43 
Graduate  enrollment,  2,  172,  174,  184,  193-195, 

203,  208,  209,  212 
Graduates 

high  school 
attainment,  8-14 

attainment  in  the  work  force,  365-370 
college  attendance  of,  179-181,  371 
employment,  371 
GED,  101 

number,  39,  63,  99,  100,  179,  180,  371 

institutions  of  higher  education.  See  Degrees. 

organized  occupational  curricula,  236-238 
Graduate  Record  Examination,  303 
Graduation  rate,  college,  300-302 
Graduation  requirements,  154 
Greek,  degrees  conferred,  239,  240 
Gross  domestic  product,  31,  37 
Gross  domestic  product  price  deflator,  38 
Guidance  personnel,  public  elementary  and 

secondary  schools,  82-84 
Guidance  personnel,  private  elementary  and 

secondary  schools,  60 

H 

Health  and  physical  education,  activities  of  high 
school  students,  135,  142,  143,  145,  146 

Handicapped,  special  education  for  the,  52-54,  58, 
104,  105,  206 
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Head  Start,  349,  360 
Health  professions 

degrees  conferred,  236-243,  245-248,  252,  253, 
255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262,  277 

enrollment,  higher  education,  208,  209 

faculty  in  higher  education,  222,  223 
High  school  graduates 

attainment,  8-14 

attainment  in  the  work  force,  365-370 
college  attendance  of,  179-181,  371 
employment,  371 
GED,  101 

number,  39,  63,  99,  100,  179,  180,  371 

private,  63,  99 

public,  39,  99,  100 

total,  99,  179,  180,  371 
High  school  seniors 

activities,  143,  145,  146 

attitudes,  141 

attendance  patterns,  1 52 

college  plans,  144 

employment,  373 

enrollment,  41-43 

expected  occupations,  140 

drug  use,  149 
High  school  students'  extracurricular  activities,  143, 

145,  146 

High  schools.  See  Secondary  schools. 
Higher  education,  1-5:  167-346 
Higher  Education  Price  Index,  38 
Hispanics 

activities,  143,  145,  146 

degrees  conferred,  251-265,  288-294 

dropouts,  102,  103,  372 

educational  attainment,  9,  13 

enrolled  in  colleges  and  universities,  179,  182, 
202-204,  207 

enrolled  in  school,  7 

enrolled  in  public  schools,  45 

high  school  courses  completed,  135-138 

literacy,  380 

population,  16 

poverty,  21 

testing,  106,  109,  110,  112,  115,  117,  119, 
123-126,  128 

unemployment  rate,  367,  371,  372 

years  of  school  completed,  9 
Historically  black  colleges  and  universities,  213-215 
Historical  summary  statistics 

enrollment,  all  levels,  3 

higher  education,  167 

public  schools,  39 
History, 

degrees  conferred,  239,  240,  286 
testing,  115-117,  126 
Home  activities,  108,  111,  115,  118,  122,  142,  143, 
145,  146,  410,  411 

O 


Home  computers,  410,  41 1 
Home  economics  ■ 
courses  taken  by  high  school  students,  136 
degrees  conferred,  236-243,  245-248,  252,  253, 

255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262 
graduates,  organized  occupational  curricula,  236- 
238 

Homework,  108,  115,  122,  387,  389,  392,  393 
Hospitals,  university,  316-319,  326-328 
Household  income,  20 
Humanities 

degrees  conferred,  236-243,  245-248,  252,  253, 
255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262,  274-276,  285- 
288,  291 

faculty  in  higher  education,  222,  223  ' 

I 

Illiteracy,  380.  Also  see  Educational  attainment. 
Income 

by  years  of  school  completed,  368-370 

graduates,  368-370,  377,  378 

higher  education  institutions,  168,  212,  213,  316- 

324 
personal,  37 

public  schools,  39,  92,  157-159 
Institutions  of  higher  education 
by  control,  5,  168,  176,  210,  231-233,  247-249 
by  denominational  affiliation,"  176 
by  size  of  enrollment,  210,  211 
by  type,  5,  210,  231-233 
closing,  233 

conferring  most  doctor's  degrees,  295 

enrolling  largest  numbers  of  students,  211,  212 

historically  black,  213-215 

offering  remedial  instruction,  299 

receiving  most  federal  funds,  324 

traditionally  black,  213-215 

with  large  endowments,  342 

with  large  libraries,  406 
Instruction  expenditures,  160,  162-164,  326-328, 

330-335,  339 
Instructional  staff,  elementary  and  secondary  schools 

private,  60,  62 

public,  39,  82-84 
Interest  on  school  debt,  39,  160,  162,  163 
International  educational  comparisons,  381-402 
Italian 

degrees  conferred,  239,  240 
enrollment,  public  secondary  schools,  57 

J 

Journalism,  degrees  conferred,  239,  240 
Junior  colleges 

enrollment,  167,  170,  173-175,  177,  194-199, 
201,  202,  204,  208,  210-212,  296 

number,  5,  207,  231-233 

r  »j  — 
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Junior  high  schools,  94,  98 
Junior-senior  high  schools,  5,  94-96,  98 


Kindergarten 
activities,  50 

enrollment,  41-43,  46-48,  54,  381 
experiences,  49,  147 
readiness,  49 


Labor  force  status 
by  educational  attainment,  365-367,  371-375,  378 
recent  college  graduates,  374,  375,  378 
recent  high  school  dropouts,  372 

'  recent  high  school  graduates,  371 

Latin 

degrees  conferred,  239,  240 
enrollment,  public  secondary  schools:  57 
Law 

first-professional  degrees  conferred,  249,  250,  264, 
265 

enrollment,  206 

other  degrees  conferred,  236-243,  245-248,  252, 
253,  255,  256,  258,  259,  261 ,  262 
Letters,  degrees  conferred,  236-243,  245-248,  252, 

253,  255,  256,  258,  259,  261 ,  262 
Level  of  school  completed,  8-14 
Librarians 

higher  education  institutions,  405,  406 

public,  407 

private  schools,  60,  403 

public  schools,  82-84,  403,  404 
Libraries  . 

college  and  university,  405 

large  university,  406 

private  school,  403 

public.  407,  408 

public  school,  403,  404 
Library  expenditures 

college  and  university,  326-328,  330-335,  339, 
405,  406 

public,  407 

public  school,  404 
Library  science,  degrees  conferred,  236-243,  245- 

248,  252,  253,  255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262 
Life  sciences 

courses  completed  by  high  school  graduates,  135, 
137 

credits  earned  by  college  graduates,  298 
degrees  conferred,  236-243,  245-248;  252,  253, 

255,  256,  258,  259,  261 ,  262,  278,  279,  288, 

292 

enrollment,  higher  education,  208,  209 
Life  values,  364 
Literacy,  380,  395,  396 


Literature,  degrees  conferred,  239,  240,  276 
Local  basic  administrative  units,  89-93 
Local  public  school  systems  with  largest  enrollments, 
92,  93 

Local  sources,  receipts  from 

higher  education,  33,  316-323 

public  schools,  33,  39,  157-159 
Lunch,  school  program,  349,  359,  361 

M 

Major  field  of  study 

earned  degrees,  236-243,  245-248,  252,  253, 
255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262,  264-294 

enrollment  in  higher  education,  208,  209 

federal  obligations  to  colleges,  358 
Master's  degrees,  167,  168,  212,  213;  234,  235,  239, 

240,  242,  244-248,  257-259,  266-287 
Mathematics 

attitudes  about  classes,  138 

courses  taken  by  high  school  students,  135,  137 

credits  earned  by  college  graduates,  298 

degrees  conferred,  236-243,  245-248,  252,  253, 
255,  256,  258,  259,  261 ,  262,  280,  288 

enrollment,  higher  education,  208,  209 

testing,  118-121,  123,  126-133,  303,  387-390 
Medical  laboratory  technologies,  degrees  conferred, 

236-240 
Medicine 

degrees  conferred,  239,  240 

first-professional  degrees,  249,  250,  264,  265 

enrollment,  208,  209 
Membership,  public  schools,  39,  Also  see 

Enrollment. 
Mentally  retarded,  special  education,  52,  53 
Metropolitan  area, 

testing,  106,  110,  112,  115, 125 

years  of  school  completed,  14 
Microcomputers,  use  of,  409-411 
Middle  schools,  number,  94,  96 
Migration  of  college  students,  197-199 
Military  sciences,  degrees  conferred,  236-243,  245- 

248,  252,  253,  255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262 
Minimum-competency  testing  for  students,  120,  155 
Minimum-competency  testing  for  teachers,  156 
Minorities 

college  graduation  rates,  300-302 

degrees  conferred,  251-262,  288-294 

educational  attainment,  8-11,  13 

enrolled  in  colleges,  179,  181,  182,  202-207,  212, 
371 

enrolled  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  45 

enrolled  in  school,  7 

high  school  dropouts,  102,  103,  372 

high  school  graduates,  179,  371 

testing, 
Mobility  of  teachers,  72,  76 
Music,  degrees  conferred,  239,  240 
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Music  education,  degrees  conferred,  239,  240 
Music,  participation  in  high  school  activities,  143, 
145,  146 

N 

National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
geography,  115 
history,  115-117 

international  education  systems,  386,  387,  389, 
392,  393 

international  mathematics,  387-390 

international  science,  391-394 

literature,  115 

mathematics,  118-123 

reading,  106-111 

science,  124,  125 

writing,  112-114 
National  Goals  for  Education,  24 
Natural  science 

courses  taken  by  high  school  students,  134,  136, 
137 

faculty  in  higher  education,  222,  223 
Nonpublic  schools.  See  Private  schools. 
Nursery  school,  41,  42,  46-48,  142 
Nursing,  degrees  conferred,  236-240 

O 

Occupational  programs  (higher  education) 

awards,  236-238 

enrollment,  208 

schools  offering,  5 
Occupational  programs  (secondary),  136 
Occupation  and  employment 

college  graduates,  365-370,  373-378 

expected  occupations  of  8th  and  10th  graders,  140 

high  school  graduates,  104,  365-371 

high  school  seniors,  373 

school  dropouts,  365-370,  372 
Office  occupations  (vocational)  credits,  136 
One-teacher  schools,  public,  89,  94 
Opinions  on  education 

attitudes  about  classes,  139 

average  grade  for  schools,  22 

National  Goals,  24 

opinions  about  school  climate,  28,  141 

opinions  about  schools,  22-29,  69,  74 

perception  about  student  behavior,  27,  150 

problems  in  schools,  23,  27,  28,  150 

principals'  attitudes,  150 

teachers'  attitudes,  26-28,  69,  74-76,  150 
Organized  occupational  curricula,  formal  awards 

based  on,  236-240 
Outcomes  of  education,  363-380.  Also  see  Degrees 
^and  Graduates. 

ERiC 


P 

Parental  involvement,  25,  27,  75,.  11 5,  122,  142 
Part-time  college  students,  169,  171-178,  183-185, 

189-191,  211,  213 
Pell  grants,  finance,  314,  349,  351,  353,  354 
Pell  grants,  received  by  students,  310 
Per  capita  personal  income,  37 
Per  pupil  cost  of  transportation,  52 
Per  pupil  expenditures,  39,  88,  92,  165,  166,  399 
Per  student  expenditures  (higher  education),  325, 

328,  331-335,  339 
Persistence  in  higher  education,  300-302 
Personal  income,  37 

Pharmacy,  degrees  conferred,  ?39,  240,  250,  264, 
265 

Philosophy  and  religion,  degrees  conferred,  236-243, 
245-248,  252,  253,  255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262 

Physical  education,  degrees  conferred  239,  240 

Physical  plant  additions,  330,  340 

Physical  plant,  higher  education,  value  of,  168,  341 

Physical  sciences 
courses  taken  by  high  school  students,  135,  137, 
138 

credits  earned  by  college  graduates,  238 
degrees  conferred,  236-243,  245-248,  252,  253, 

255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262,  281,  282,  288, 

293 

enrollment  in  higher  education,  208,  209. 
Physics,  degrees  conferred,  239,  240,  282 
Plant  value,  higher  education,  168,  341 
Preschool  education,  41,  42,  46-48,  142 
Political  science,  degrees  conferred,  239,  240,  286 
Population 

by  continent,  382 

by  country,  385 

by  years  of  school  completed,  8-14 

percent  enrolled  in  school,  6,  7 

poverty,  20,  21 

school-age,  15-17 

total,  15,  17,  37,  39 
Postsecondary  education,  5,  167-346.  Also  see 

Higher  education. 
Poverty,  20,  21 

Preprimary  programs,  enrollment  in,  41,  42,  46-48, 
381 

Price  indexes,  38 
Principals,  private  schools,  60,  87 
Principals,  public  schools,  82-84,  87 
Private  elementary  and  secondary  schools 

enrollment,  1-3,  46,  56,  58,  59,  61-63 

expenditures,  32,  33 

graduates,  63,  99 

libraries,  403 

mobility  of  teachers,  72 

number,  5,  59,  61,  62,  89 

opinions  of  teachers,  26-28 

principals,  60,  87 
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pupils  per  teacher,  60,  64 
salaries  of  teachers,  73 
staff,  1,  60 

teachers,  1,  4,  60,  62-64,  67,  72,  73 
Private  gifts  and  grants,  higher  education,  316-319, 

321,  322,  330 
Private  institutions  of  higher  education 

degrees  conferred,  167,  244-248 

endowment,  342 

enrollment,  2,  3,  167,  169,  170,  173-178,  183- 
185,  188,  191,  192,  194-198,  202,  210-215 
expenditures,  32,  33,  325,  329,  334,  335,  338,  339 
faculty  number,  4,  216-219,  221,  223 
faculty  salaries,  221 ,  223-229 
faculty  tenure,  230 
financial  aid,  308-314 
number,  5,  176,  210,  231-233 
opinions,  29 

physical  plant  additions,  340 

revenues,  33,  318,  323,  324 

student  charges,  304-306 
Professional  degrees.  See  Degrees  and  First- 
professional  degrees. 
Property,  higher  education,  value  of,  1 68,  341 ,  342 
Protective  services,  degrees  conferred,  236-243, 

245-248,  252,  253,  255.  256,  258,  259,  261,  262 
Protestant  institutions  of  higher  education,  176 
Psychology,  degrees  conferred,  236-243,  245-248, 

252,  253,  255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262,  283,  288 
Public  affairs,  degrees  conferred,  236-243,  245-248, 

252,  253,  255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262,  284 
Public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 

districts,  89-93 

enrollment,  1-3,  39-46,  56,  57,  66,  86,  88,  90,  92, 
93,  95 

expenditures,  32,  33,  35,  36,  39,  88,  92,  160-166 

finance,  34-36 

graduates,  92,  99,  100 

graduation  requirements,  154 

instructional  staff,  39,  82-84 

librarians,  82-84 

libraries,  403,  404 

minimum-competency  testing,  155,  156 
number,  5,  88.  89,  92,  94-98 
principals,  82-84,  87 
revenue  receipts,  39,  88,  92,  157-159 
teachers,  1,  4,  39,  64-79,  82-85,  88,  92 
Public  institutions  of  higher  education 
degrees  conferred,  167,  245,  246 
endowment,  342 

enrollment,  2,  3,  167,  169,  170,  173-178,  183- 
185,  188,  191,  192,  194-198,  202,  210-215 

expenditures,  32,  33,  34-36,  325,  327,  331-333, 
336-339 

faculty  number,  216-219,  221 

faculty  salaries,  221 ,  223-229 

number,  5,  176,  210,  231-233 
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opinions,  29 

physical  plant  additions,  340 

revenues,  33,  317,  320-324 

student  charges,  304-306 
Public  opinions  on  schools,  22-29,  69,  74 
Public  school  systems,  89-93 
Pupils.  See  Enrollment. 
Pupil-staff  ratio,  60,  82,  86 
Pupil-teacher  ratio,  60,  64,  66,  82,  88,  92 
Pupil,  expenditure  per,  39,  92,  165, 166,  399 
Pupils  transported  at  public  expense,  51 

R 

Race 

adult  education,  343,  344 
college  faculty,  220-222 
college  graduation  rates,  300-302 
courses  completed  by  high  school  students,  135- 
137 

degrees  conferred,  10,  11,  13,  251-265,  288-294 
enrolled  in  college,  182,  202-204,  206,  207,  213 
enrolled  in  preprimary  education,  46,  48 
enrolled  in  public  elementary  and  secondary 

schools,  45 
enrolled  in  school,  7 

going  to  college,  144,  179,  181,  182,  371 
high  school  dropouts,  8-11,  13,  102-104,  372 
high  school  graduates,  8-11,  13,  179,  371 
high  school  program,  134 
labor  force  participation,  365,  367,  371,  372 
population,  16 

testing,  106,  109,  110,  112,  115,  116,  118,  119, 
123-126,  128 

unemployment,  367,  371,  372 

years  of  school  completed,  8-11, 13 
Readiness  for  school,  49 
Reading  tests,  106-114,  126-133,  395,  396 
Receipts.  See  Revenue. 
Regular  4-year  high  schools,  94,  98 
Religion  .degrees  conferred,  239,  240.  Also  see 

Philosophy  and  religion. 
Religious  affiliation 

elementary  and  secondary  schools,  59-63 

institutions  of  higher  education,  176 
Remedial  instruction,  58,  299 
Research  funds,  325-329,  331-335,  339,  347,  349, 

357,  358 

Residence  and  migration  of  college  students,  199- 
201 

Resident  population,  15-17 
Retention  rates  in  higher  education,  300-302 
Revenues,  institutions  of  higher  education,  168,  316- 
324 

Revenues,  receipts,  public  schools,  39,  92,  157-159 
Room  charges,  304,  305 
Russian 
degrees  conferred,  239,  240 
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enrollment,  public  secondary  schools,  57 
S 

Salaries 
higher  education 
bachelor's  degree  recipients,  368,  370,  377,  378 
faculty,  221,223-229 
library  expenditures  for,  405,  406 
private  school  teachers,  73 
public  schools 
teachers,  73,  77-81 
total  instructional  staff,  39,  80,  81 
Scholarships  and  fellowships,  312,  313,  326-328, 

330-335 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  127-132 
School-age  population,  16,  17,  39 
School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas,  349, 

351,  353,  351 
School  districts,  89-93 
School  lunch  program,  349,  359,  361 
School  systems,  89-93 
School  year,  length,  39,  120,  153,  386 
School  years  completed,  8-14 
Schools 
climate,  27,  28,  141 
elementary  and  secondary 
private,  5,  59,  61,  62,  89 
public,  5,  88,  89,  92,  94-98 
higher  education,  5,  168,  176,  210,  231-233,  247, 
248 

noncollegiate  postsecondary,  346 
Science 
attitudes  about  classes,  139 
courses  taken  by  college  graduates,  298 
courses  taken  by  high  school  students,  135,  137, 
138 

degrees  conferred,  236-243,  245-248,  252,  253, 
255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262,  266,  268,  269, 
281,  282,  285,  286,  288,  292-294 
enrollment  in  higher  education,  208,  209 
testing,  124-126,  133,  303,  391-394 
Secondary  schools 
private,  5,  59,  61,  62,  89 
public 
junior  high,  94,  98 
total,  5,  89,  94-96,  98 
Secondary  school  teachers,  public,  by  field,  69 
Senior  high  schools,  94,  98 
Size  of  enrollment 
institutions  of  higher  education,  210 
largest  colleges,  211,  212 
largest  school  districts,  92,  93 
school  districts,  90 
schools,  95 
Social  sciences 
credits  earned  by  college  graduates,  298 
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degrees  conferred,  236-243,  245-248,  252,  253, 
255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262,  285,  286,  288, 
294 

enrollment,  higher  education,  208,  209 

faculty  in  higher  education,  222,  223 
Social  work,  degrees  conferred,  239,  240 
Sociology,  degrees  conferred,  239,  240 
Spanish 

degrees  conferred,  239,  240,  278 

enrollment,  public  high  schools,  57 
Spanish  oriyin.  See  Hispanic. 
Special  education 

completions,  104,  105 

degrees  conferred,  239,  240 

enrollment,  52-54,  206 
Speech,  degrees  conferred,  239,  240 
Sports,  participation  in  school  activities,  143,  145, 

146. 

Staff.  See  Faculty,  Classroom  teachers,  Instructional 
Staff, 

private  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  60 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  39,  82- 
86 

all  schools,  1 

pupil-staff  ratio,  60,  82,  86 
State 

adult  basic  education,  345 

compulsory  school  attendance,  151 

degrees  conferred,  235 

Department  of  Agriculture  obligations,  359 

Department  of  Education  obligations,  353-355 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

allocations,  360 
educational  attainment,  13 
enrollment  in  higher  education,  176,  184-193,  195, 

196-199,  202 
enrollment  in  private  schools,  63 
enrollment  in  public  schools,  40-42,  44,  45,  66,  86 
expenditure  per  pupil,  166 
expenditures  for  public  higher  education,  336-338 
expenditures  for  public  schools,  161-164,  165 
federal  obligations  to  colleges,  353-356,  359,  360 
governmental  expenditures,  35,  36 
graduation  requirements,  154 
Head  Start  allocations,  360 
high  school  graduates,  private,  63 
high  school  graduates,  public,  100 
household  income,  20 
instruction  expenditures,  164 
mathematics,  120-122 
minimum-competency  testing,  155,  156 
number  of  institutions  of  higher  education,  232 
number  of  noncollegiate  institutions,  346 
number  of  public  schools,  96-98 
number  of  school  districts,  91 
population,  17 
poverty,  20 
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proficiency  in  mathematics,  120,  121 
proficiency  in  reading,  114 
pupil-teacher  ratio,  66 
reading,  114 

residence  and  migration  of  college  students,  199- 
201 

revenues  for  higher  education,  320-323 
revenues  for  public  schools,  158,  159 
salaries,  public  instructional  staff,  80 
salaries,  public  school  teachers,  78,  79 
salaries,  higher  education  faculty,  226-229 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  131 
staff,  public  schools,  83-86 
state  regulations,  55,  151,  154-156 
state  student  financial  aid,  315 
teachers,  private  schools,  63 
teachers,  public  schools,  65,  66,  83-85 
teachers,  characteristics  of  public  school,  68 
television  watching,  1 1 1 
testing,  114,  120,  121,  122,  132 
tuition  and  fees  in  higher  education,  305 
years  of  school  completed,  12-14 
State  governments,  receipts  from 
higher  education,  316-319,  321,  323 
public  schools,  1 57-1 59 
Statistics,  degrees  conferred,  239,  240 
Statistics  related  to  American  education,  363-380 
Structure  of  education  in  the  U.S.,  figure  1 
Student  fees, 
higher  education,  304-306 
private  elementary  and  secondary,  61 
Student- loan  funds,  319 

Student  loan  (federal)  program,  307-312,  347,  349, 
351 

Students.  See  Enrollment. 

Students  receiving  financial  aid,  307-312 

T 

Teachers 
all  levels  of  education,  i,  4 
elementary  and  secondary  schools 

by  field,  698 

by  sex,  39,  67,  68 

characteristics,  67-72 

large  districts,  92 

opinions,  26-28,  49,  74-76 

private,  4,  60,  62-64 

pupil-teacher  ratio,  60,  64,  66,  82,  88,  92 

public,  4,  64-73,  82-85,  88,  92 

salaries,  73,  77-79 
higher  education  instructional  staff 

number,  4,  216-222 

salaries,  221,  223-229 

tenure,  230 
Technology,  use  of,  409-41 1 
Technical  education,  enrollment,  208,  342,  343 
Technical  programs,  degrees,  236-238 
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Television,  111,  115,  118,  122,  142.  145,  387,  389, 
392,  393 

Tenure  of  higher  education  faculty,  230 
Tests 

American  College  Testing,  133 
Graduate  Record  Examination,  304 
international,  385-396 
minimum-competency,  155,  156 
National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 
106-125 

National  Education  Longitudinal  Study,  126 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  127-132 
Theology,  degrees  conferred,  236-243,  245-248, 

252,  253,  255,  256,  258,  259,  261,  262 
Total  expenditures.  See  Expenditures. 
Trade  and  industry  courses  taken  by  high  school 

students,  134,  136 
Traditionally  black  colleges,  213-215 
Transportation  of  public  school  pupils,  51,  160,  162, 

163 

Tuition  and  fees,  higher  education,  304-306 
Tuition,  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
61 

Tuition  revenues,  higher  education,  314,  316-319, 

321,  322 
Two-year  institutions 

enrollment,  167,  170,  173-175,  177,  194-199, 
201,202,  210,  210-214,  297 

faculty,  217-219,  221,  224-227,  230 

finance,  212,  325,  333,  339 

number,  5,  231,  232 

staff,  217,  218 

U 

Undergraduate  enrollment,  2,  172,  174,  183,  193- 

195,  203,  208,  211 
Unemployment,  367,  371,  372 
U.S.  education,  structure  of,  (figure  1) 
Universities 

enrollment,  170,  210 

expenditures,  331,  334,  339 

number,  210,  232 

V 

Value  of  physical  plant,  higher  education,  168,  342, 
343 

Value  of  endowment  funds,  higher  education,  168, 
321,  343,  344 

Value  of  property,  higher  education,  168,  343 

Values,  life,  364 

Veterinary  medicine 
degrees  conferred,  250,  264,  265 
enrollment  for  professional  degrees,  209 

Violence,  student  exposure  to,  147 
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Visual  and  performing  arts,  degrees  conferred,  236- 
243,  245-248,  252,  253,  255,  256,  258,  259,  261 , 
262,  287  . 

Vocational  education 
awards,  167,  236-238 

credits  earned  by  high  school  students,  135,  136 
enrollment,  167,  343,  344 
federal  funds,  349,  351 ,  353,  354 
high  school  program,  134 
institutions  offering,  346 
teachers,  71 
Volumes 

college  and  university  libraries,  405,  406 
public  libraries,  407,  408 
private  school  libraries,  403 
public  school  libraries,  403,  404 
Voluntary  support  for  education,  30-32,  330 

W 

Wages.  See  income. 
Whites 

activities,  142,  143,  145,  146 
adult  education,  343,  344 
attendance  patterns,  152 
attitudes  about  school,  139,  141 
degrees  conferred,  10,  11,  13,  251-265,  288-294 
dropouts,  102,  103,  372 
educational  attainment,  8-11,  13 
enrolled  in  colleges  and  universities,  179,  182, 
183,  202-204,  207,  296,  297,  308,  371 


enrolled  in  public  schools.  45 
enrolled  in  school,  7 
expected  occupations,  140 
family  characteristics,  19 
financial  aid,  309 

high  school  courses  completed,  135-138 
labor  force  participation,  367,  371.  372 
literacy,  380 

persistence  in  higher  education,  300-302 
population,  16 
poverty  status,  21 

testing,  106,  109,  110,  112,  115,  116,  118.  119. 

123-126,  128 
unemployment  rate,  367,  371,  372 
years  of  school  completed.  8-14 
Writing  tests,  112-114 

Y 

Years  of  school  completed 
income,  368-370 
occupations,  366 
adults,  8-14 

persons  25  to  29  years  old,  8.  9 
unemployment,  367 

Z 

Zoology,  degrees  conferred,  239,  240 
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